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IT  is  with  the  greatefl:  diffidence  that  I  prefent  to  the  public  this 
attempt  towards  reducing  to  principles,  and  forming  into  a 
regular  fcience,  the  complicated  interefts  of  domeftic  policy.  When 
I  confider  the  time  and  labour  employed  in  the  composition,  I  am 
apt  to  value  it  from  felfifh  conliderations.  When  I  compare  it  even 
with  rny  own  abilities,  I  Hill  think  favourably  of  it,  for  a  better 
reafon ;  becaufe  it  contains  a  fummary  of  the  moft  valuable  part 
of  all  my  knowledge.  But  when  I  confider  the  greatnefs  of  my 
fubje<5l,  how  fniall  does  the  refult  of  my  application  appear ! 

The  imperfedlions,  therefore,  difcovered  in  this  work,  will,  T 
hope,  be  afcribed  to  the  difproportion  between  the  extent  of  the 
undertaking,  and  that  of  my  capacity.  This  has  been  exerted  to 
the  utmoft :  and  if  I  have  failed,  it  may,  at  leaft,  with  juftice,  be 
faid,  that  I  have  mifcarried  in  an  attempt  of.  the  greatefl  impor- 
tance to  mankind. 

I  no  where  fliew  the  leaft  defire  to  make  my  court  to  any  parti- 
cular flatefman  v/hofe  adminiftration  might  have  been  hinted  at,,. 
I  freely  follow  the  thread  of  my  reafoning  without  a  biafs,  either 
iu  favour  of  popular  opinions,  or  of  any  of  the  numberlefs  fyftems 
which  have  been  formed  by  thofe  who  have  written  upon  particular 
parts  of  my  fubje6t.  The  warmth  of  my  temper  has  led  me  often  ~ 
into  commendations,  when  I  was  pleafed ;  but  when  I  felt  the 
efTecfls  of  ill  humour  on  being  dilTatisfied  with  particular  circum- 
ilances,  relating  to  countries,  to  men,  and  to  things,  which  I  had^ 
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in  view  at  the  time  I  was  writing,  I  feldom  thought  it  proper  to 
be.pai-ticular.  I  have,  in  general,  confidered  the  danger  of  error, 
either  in  blaming  or  commending  the  Heps  of  any  adminiftration, 
\vithout  being  well  informed  of  the  whole  combination  of  circum^ 
fiances  which  the.  ftatefman  bad  before  him  at  theaime. 

This  compofition  being  the  fucceffive  iabom'  of  many  years  fpent 
m.  travelling,  the  reader  will  find  fome  pafTages  in  which  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  have  not  been  obferved.  Thefe  I  could  have 
corre6:ed  with  eafe,  had  I  not  been  advifed  to  leave  them  as  cha- 
raiftcrs  to  point  out  the  circumftances  under  which  I  wrote,  and 
thereby  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  certain  fa6ts. 

The  modes  of  thinking,  alfo,  peculiar  to  the  feveral  countries 
where  I  have  lived,  have,  no  doubt,  had  an  influence  on  what  I 
Lave  writ  concerning  their  cuftoms :  the  work,  therefore,  will  not, 
in  general,  correfpond  to  the  meridian  of  national  opinions  any 
where ;  and  of  this  it  is  proper  the  reader  fhould  be  apprifed,  that 
he  may  not  apply  to  the  domeflic  circumftances  of  his  own  country 
what  was  intended  to  refer  to  thofe  of  other  nations ;  nor  impute 
what  was  the  irrefiftible  efFedl  of  my  experience  and  conviftion,  to 
wilful  prejudice. 

I  have  read  many  authors  on  the  fubjeft  of  political  oeconomy; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  from  them  all  the  inftrudlion  I 
could,  I  have  travelled,  for  many  years,  through  different  coun- 
tries, and  have  examined  them,  conftantly,  with  an  eye  to  my  own 
fubjed.  I  have  attempted, to  draw  information  from  every  one 
with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted:  this,  however,  I  found  to  be 
very  difhcult  before  I  had  attained  to  fome  previous  knowledge  of 
my  fubje6t.  guch  difiiculties  confirmed  to  me  the  juftnefs  of  Lord 
Bacon's. remark,  that  he  who  knows  how  to  draw  information  by 
forming  proper  queftions,  is  already  pofTefled  of  half  the  fcience  *<, 

*  Prudens  interrogaiio,  dimidium  fckntia. 
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I  could  form  no  confiftent  plan  from  the  various  opinions  I  met 
with:  hence  I  was  engaged  to  compile  the  obfervations  I  had 
cafually  made,  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels,  reading,  and  expe- 
rience. From  thefe  I -formed  the  following  work,  after  expunging 
the  numberlefs  inconfiftencies  and  contradictions  which  I  found ' 
had  arifen  from  my  feparate  inquiries  into  every  particular  branch, 

I  had  obferved  fo  many  perfons  declining  in  knowledge  as  they 
advanced  in  years,  that  I  refolved  early  to  throw  upon  paper  what- 
ever I  had  learned ;  and  to  this  I  ufed  to  have  recourfe,  as  others  ■ 
have  to  their  memories.  The  unity  of  the  objedt  of  all  my  fpecu- 
lations,  rendred  this  pra6tice  more  ufeful  to  me  than  it  would  be 
to  one  whofe  refearches  are  more  extended. 

Whoever  is  much  accullomed  to  write  for  his  own  ufe  merely,  • 
mull  contradl  a  more  carelefs  ftile  than  another  who  has  made  lan- 
guage his  ftudy,  and  who  writes  in  hopes  of  acquiring  a  literary 
reputation.  I  never,  till  very  lately,  thought  of  appearing  as  an 
author;  and  in  the  frequent  perufals  of  what  I  had  writ,  my  cor- 
redlions  were  chiefly  in  favour  of  perfpicuity :  add  to  this,  that  the 
language  in  which  I  now  write  was,  for  many  years,  foreign  to 
thofe  with  whom  1  lived  and  converfed.  When  thefe  circumftances 
are  combined  with  the  intricacy  of  my  fubjefl,  which  conftantly 
carried  off  my  attention  from  every  ornament  of  language,  I  flat- 
ter myfelf  that  thofe  of  my  readers,  at  leail:,  who  enter  as  heartily. 
as  I  have  done  into  the  fpirit  of  this  work,  will  candidly  overlook 
the  want  of  that  elegance  which  adorns  the  ilile  of  fome  celebrated  ■ 
authors  in  this  Auguftan  age.  I  prefent  this  inquiry  to  the  public 
as  nothing  more  than  an  effay  VN^hich  may  ferve  as  a  canvafs  for. 
better  hands  than  mine  to  work  upon. 

It  contains fuch  obfervations  only  as  the  general  view  of  the  do- 
meilic  policy  of  the  countries  I  have  feen,  has  fuggefled.  It  is  a 
fpeculation,  and  no  more.   It  is  a  rough  drawing  of  a  mighty  plan, 
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proportioned  in  correftnefs  to  my  own  fagacity,  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  fubjecl,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  combinations. 

It  goes  httle  farther  than  to  colled'  and  arrange  fome  elements 
upon  the  mofl  interefting  branches  of  modern  policy,  fuch  2i^  popu- 
lation, agriculture,  trade,  indiijiry,  money,  com,  interejl,  cwculation,  banks, 
exchange,  public  credit,  and  taxes.  The  principles  deduced  from  all 
thefe  topics,  appear  tolerably  confiftent ;  and  the  whole  is  a  train 
of  reafoning,  through  which  I  have  adhered  to  the  connection  of 
fabje6ts  as  faithfully  as  I  could:  but  the  nature  of  the  work  being 
a  dedu6lion  of  principles,  not  a  colledion  of  inflitutions,  I  feized 
the  opportunities  which  my  reafoning  threw  in  my  way,  to  con- 
necff  every  principle,  as  I  went  along,  with  every  part  of  the  inquiry 
to  which  it  could  refer ;  and  when  I  found  the  connexion  fuf- 
lici(intly  fliewn,  I  broke  off  fuch  difquifitions  as  would  have  led 
me  from  the  objedt  then  prefent. 

When  principles  thus  cafually  applied  in  one  part  to  matters  in- 
tended to  be  afterwards  treated  of  in  another,  came  to  be  taken  up 
a-new,  they  involved  me  in  what  may  appear  prolixity.  This  I 
found  mofl  unavoidable,  when  I  was  led  to  thoughts  which  were 
new  to  myfelf,  and  confequently  fuch  as  mufl  coil  me  the  greatell 
Jabour  to  fet  in  a  clear  and  diflin(ft  point  of  view.  Had  I  been 
mafler  of  my  fubjedl  on  fetting  out,  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
would  have  been  rendered  more  concife  :  but  had  this  been  the 
cafe,  I  lliould  never  have  been  able  to  go  through  the  painful  de- 
du(5tion  which  forms  the  whole  chain  of  my  reafoning,  and  upon 
which,  to  many  readers,  flow  in  forming  combinations,  the  con- 
viction it  carries  along  with  it  in  a  great  meafure  depends  :  to  the 
few,  again,  of  a  more  penetrating  genius,  to  whom  the  flighteft 
hint  is  fufticient  to  lay  open  every  confequence  before  it  be  drawn, 
in  allufion  to  Horace,  I  offer  this  apology,  Clarus  ejfe  labor o,  pro- 
lixus  fo. 

The 
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The  path  I  have  taken  was  new  to  me,  after  all  I  had  read  om 
the  fubjeft.  I  examined  wliat  I  had  gathered  from  other3  by  my 
own  principles  i  and  according  as  I  found  it  tally;  with  collateral 
circiimftancesj  I  concluded  in  its  favour.  When,  on  the  other  hand> 
I  found  a  difagreement,  I  was  apprized  immediately  of  fomc 
millake :  and  this  I  found  conflantly  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of 
the  combinations  upon  which  it  had  been  founded. 

The  great  danger  of  running  into  error  upon  particular  points 
relating  to  this  fubjed,  proceeds  from  our  viewing  them  in  a  light 
too  confined,  and  to  our  not  attending  to  the  influence  of  conco- 
mitant circumflances,  which  render  general  rules  of  little  ufe. 
Men  of  parts  and  knowlege  feldom  fail  to  reafon  confequentially 
on  every  fubjed  5  but  when  their  inquiries  are  conne^ed  with 
the  complicated  interefts  oi  fociety,  the  vivacity  of  an  author*a 
genius  is  apt  to  prevent  him  from  attending  to  the  variety  of  cir- 
curaftances  which  render  every  confequence,  almoii,  which  he  can 
draw,  uncertain.  To  this  I  aferibe  the  habit  of  running  into  what 
the  French  call  SyJImnes,  Thefe  are  no  more  than  a  chain  of  con- 
tingent ^onfequences,  drawn  from  a  few  fundamental  maxims, 
adopted,  perhaps,  rafhiy.  Such  fyfteras  are  mere  conceits ;  they 
miflead  the  undeiftanding.,  and  efface  the  path  to  truth.  An  in- 
4u(5tion  is  formed,  from  whence  a  conclufion,  called  a  principle, 
is  drawn;  but  this  is  no  fooner  done,  than  the  author  extends  its 
influence  far  beyond  th^  limits  of  the  ideas  prefent  to  his  under- 
handing,  when  he  made  his  dedudioa. 

The  imperfe^ion  of  language  engages  u«  frequently  in  d^ 
putes  merely  verbal}  and  inllead  of  being  on  our  guard  againfl 
the  many  unavoidable  ambiguities  attending  the  moll  careful 
i^eech,  we  place  a  great  part  of  our  learning  when  at  fchool,  and 
of  our  wit  when  we  appear  on  the  flage  of  the  world,  in  the  proili» 
tution  of  language.  The  learned  delight  in  vague,  and  the  witty 
in  equivocal  terms.    In  general,  we  familianze  oiu'felves  fo  much 
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with  words,  and  think  fo  little,  when  we  fpeafc  and  write,  that 
the  figns  of  our  ideas  take  the  place  of  the  images  which  they 
were  intended  to  reprefent. 

Every  true  propofition,  when  underftood,  muft  be  aflented  to 
univerfally.  This  is  the  cafe  always,  when  fimple  ideas  are  affirmed 
or  denied  of  each  other.  No  body  ever  doubted  that  found  is  the 
obje<5l  of  hearing,  or  colour  that  of  fight,  or  that  black  is  not 
white.  But  whenever  a  difpute  arifes  concerning  a  propofition, 
wherein  complex  ideas  are  compared,  we  may  often  reft  afliired, 
that  the  parties  do  not  underftand  each  other.  Luxury,  fays 
one,  is  incompatible  with  the  profperity  of  a  ftate.  Luxury  is  the 
fountain  of  a  nation's  welfare  and  happinefs,  fays  another. 
There  may,  in  reality,  be  no  difference  in  the  fentiments  of  thefe 
two  perfons.  The  firft  may  confider  luxury  as  prejudicial  to  fo- 
reign trade,  and  as  corrupting  the  morals  of  a  people.  The  other 
may  confider  luxury  as  the  means  of  providing  employment  for 
fuch  as  muft  live  by  their  induftry,  and  of  promoting  an  equable 
circulation  of  wealth  and  fubfiftence,  through  all  the  claffes  of  in- 
habitants. If  each  of  them  had  attended  to  the  combination  of 
the  other's  complex  idea  of  luxury,  with  all  its  confequences,  they 
would  have  rendered  their  propofitions  lefs  generaL 

The  difference,  therefore,  of  opinion  between  men  is  frequently 
more  apparent  than  real.  When  we  compare  our  own  ideas,  we 
conftantly  fee  their  relations  with  perfpicuity ;  but  when  we  come 
to  communicate  thofe  relations  to  other  people,  it  is  often  impof- 
fible  to  put  them  into  words  fufficiently  exprefTive  of  the  precife 
coEqibination  we  have  made  in  our  own  minds. 

This  being  the  cafe,  I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  poflible^  con- 
demning fuch  opinions  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  review  ;  be- 
caufe  I  have  examined  fuch  only  as  have  been  advanced  by 
ixiei)  of  genius  and  reputation :  and  frnee  all  matters  of  contro- 
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verfy  regard  the  comparifon  of  our  ideas,  if  the  terms  we  life  to 
exprefs  them  were  fufRciently  underflood  by  both  parties,  moil  po- 
YmtcA  difpnt€^  w&ilM,  I  am  pel-fuaded,  be  foon  at  sin  end. 

Here  it  may  be  6bje<Sked,  that  Wg  ffe^i3eMy  adopt  an  opinion, 
without  being  able  to  give  a  fufEcient  reafon  for  it,  and  yet  W6 
cannot  gain  upon  ourfelves  to  give  it  iip,  though  -^t  find  it  com- 
bated by  the  firongefl  arguments. 

♦To  this  I  anfwer^  that  in  fuch  cafes  we  do  not  adhere  to  our  own 
opinions,  but  to  thofe  of  others,  received  upon  truft.  It  is  our  regard 
for  the  authority,  and  not  for  the  opinion,  which  makes  us  tena- 
cious :  for  if  the  opinion  Were  truly  our  own,  we  could  not  fail  of 
feeing,  or  at  leaft  we  fhould  not  long  be  at  a  lofs  in  recolledlihg 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  built.  But  when  We  afleht  implicitly 
to  any  political  do<5lrine,  there  is  no  room  for  reafon :  we  then  fa- 
tisfy  ourfelves  with  the  perfuafion  that  thofe  whom  we  truft  have 
fuffieient  reafons  for  what  they  advance.  While  our  affent  there- 
fore is  implicit,  we  are  beyond  convidion  ;  not  becaufe  we  do  not 
perceive  the  force  of  the  arguments  brought  againll  our  opinion, 
but  becaufe  we  are  ignorant  of  the  force  of  thofe  which  can  be 
brought  to  fupport  it :  and  as  no  body  will  fell  what  belongs  to 
him,  without  being  previoufly  informed  of  its  value,  fo  no  body 
will  give  up  an  implicit  opinion,  without  knowing  all  that  can  be 
faid  for  it.  To  this  clafs  of  men  I  do  not  addrefs  myfelf  in  my 
inquiries. 

But  I  infenfibly  run  into  a  metaphyfical  fpeculation,  to  prove, 
that  in  political  queftions  it  is  better  for  people  to  judge  from  expe- 
rience and  reafon,  than  from  authority ;  to  explain  their  terms, 
than  to  difpute  about  words  ;  and  to  extend  their  combinations, 
than  to  follow  conceits,  however  decorated  with  the  name  of 
fyftems.  How  far  I  have  avoided  fuch  defers,  the  reader  will  de- 
termine. 

a  2  Every 
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Every  writer  values  himfelf  upon  his  impartiality ;  beca,ufe  h& 
i§_not  fenfible  of  his  fetters.  The  wandering  and  independent  Ufa 
1  have  led  may  naturally  have  fet  me  free,  in  fome  meafure,  front 
ftrong  attachments  to  popular  opinions.  This  may  be  called  im- 
partiality. But  as  no  man  can  be  deemed  impartial,  who  -leans  %o  - 
any  fide  whatever,  I  have  been  particularly  on  my  guard  againfl/ 
the  confequences  of  this  fort  of  negative  impartiality-,  as  I  have> 
found  it  fometimes  carrying  me  too  far  from  that  to  wliich  a  na-i  - 
tional  prejudice  might  have  led  me. 

In  difcufling  general  points,  the  beft  method  I -foundr  to  main— - 
tain  a  juft  balance  in  that  refpedt,  was  to  avert  my  eye  from  the 
country  in, which  I  lived  at  the  time;    and  _ to  Judge,  of,  abfentt 
things  by  the  abfent.     Objedls  which  are  prefent,'  are  apt  to  pro-  - 
duce  perceptions  too  ftrong  to.be  impartially  compared  with  thofc 
fecalled  only  by  memory. 

When  I  have  had  occafion  to  dip  into  any  queftioh  conceiTiing-  ; 
the  preference  to  be  given  to  certain  forms  of  government  above 
others,  and  to  touch  upon  points  which  have  been  the  objecfl  oF 
iharp  difputcs,  I  have  given  my  opinion  with  freedom,  when  it 
feemed  proper:  and  in ftating  the  queftibn,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  all  trite,  and^  as  I  may  call  them,  technical  terms  of  party, 
which  are  of  no  other  ufethanto  aflift  thedifputantsin  their  attempts 
to  blacken ea£h other,  and  to  throwduft  in  the  eyes  of  their  readers. 

1  have  fometimes  entredfo  heartily  into  the  fpirit  of  the  flatef-- 
man,  that  I  have  been  apt  to  forget  my  fituation  in  the  fociety  in 
which  I  live  ;  and  when  the  private  man  reads  over  the  politician, 
his  natural  partiality  in  favour  of  individuals,  leads  him  to  con- 
demn, as  Machiavellian  principles,  every  fentiment  approving  the 
facrifice  of  private  concerns,  in  favour  of  a.  general  plan. 

hi  order,  therefore,  to  reconcile  me  to  myfelf  in  this  particular,, 
^nd  to  prevent  certain  expreflions,  here  and  there  interfperfed,  from 
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making  the  flighteft  impreflion  upon  a  readerof  delicate  fentiments^ 
I  muft  obferve,  that  nothing  would  ha^re  been  fo  eafy  as  to  fofter* 
many  paflages,  where  the  politician  appears  tohajvefnatched  the 
pen  out  of  the  hand  of,  the  private  citizen;  but  as  J  writer  for  fueh 
only  who  can  follow  a  clofe  reafoning,  and  att€nd.<to  the  general 
fcope  of  the  whole  inquiry,!  have,,  purpofeiy,^ made  no  correction ; 
but  continued-painting  in  the.ftrongell  coloorSj  every  inconvenience 
which  muft  affect  certain  individuals  living  -under. our: free  mOf 
dern  governments^  whenever:  a  wife  ftatefman:  fets  about  correcting 
old  abufes,  proceeding  from  idlenefs,floth,  or  fraud  in  the  lower 
claffes,  arbitrary,  jurifdidions  in  the.  higher,  i  and  negledsin  admi-* 
niftrations,  with  j:efpe(3:  ta  the.  interefts  of  biath.  The, more  any 
cure  is.painfuLand  dangerous.,  ihemore  ought  men  to  be  careful 
in  avoiding  the  difeafe. .  This  leads  me  to  fay.  a  word  concerning^ 
the  connediion  between  the  theory  of  morals  and  that  of  politics,  .. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  characTteriftic  of  a 
good  action  confifts.  in  the  conformity  between  the  .motive,  .and  the 
duty  of  the. agent;,.  If  .there  were  but  one  man  upon  earth,  his;  duty, 
would  contain- no-Other  precepts  than  thofe  di(5tated  by  felf-love.  If 
he  comesto  be  a  father,  a  hufband,  a  friend,  his  felf-love  falls  im- 
mediately, under  limitations :  he  muft  withhold  from  himfelf,  and 
give  to  his ,  children  J  .he,  muft  know  how  to  facrifice  fome  of  his 
fancies,  in-orderto  gratify,  now  and  then,  thofeof  his  wife,  or  of  his 
friend.  Mf  he  comes  to  be.  a  judge,  a  magiftrate,  he  rnuft. frequently 
forget  that  he, is  a  friend,  or  a  father  :  and  if  he  rifes.to  be  a  ftatef- 
man, he  muft  difregard  many  other  attachments  more  comprehen-- 
five,  fuch  asiamilyj  place  of  birth,  and  even,  in  certain  cafes,  his 
native  country.  His  duty  here  becomes  relative  to  the  general: 
gopd.  of  that  fociety  of  which  he  is  the  head  :  and  as  the  death  of 
a  criminal  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  judge  who  condemns  him,, 
neither  can  a  particular  inconvenience  refulting  to  an  individual,  ■ 
in  confequence  of  a  ftep  taken  for  a  general  reformation,  be  im-- 
puted  to  him  who  fits  at  the  helm  of  govermnent.  ■ 
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If  it  fiioiild  be  alked,  of  what  utility  a  fpeculation  fucii  as  this  can 
he  to  a  ftatefman,  to  whom  it  is  in  a  manner  addreffed  from  the  be- 
'  ginning  to  the  end :  I  anfwer,  that  akhough  it  feems  addreffed  to  a 
ftatefman,  the  real  objeft  of  the  inquiry  is  to  influence  the  fpirit  of 
thofe  whom  he  governs  ;  and  the  variety  of  matter  contained  in  it, 
niay  even  fuggeft  ufeful  hints  to  himfelf.  But  his  own  genius  and 
experience  will  enable  him  to  carry  fuch  notions  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  combinations. 

I  have  already  faid  that  I  confidered  my  work  as  no  more  than  a 
canvafs  prepared  for  more  able  hands  than  mine  to  work  upon. 
Now  although  the  Iketch  it  contains  be  not  fufficiently  corre(5t,  I 
have  Hill  made  fome  progrefs,  I  think,  in  preparing  the:  way  for 
others  to  improve  upon  my  plan,  by  contriving  proper  queftions  to 
be  refolved  by  men  of  experience  in  the  pra<5bical  part  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  leave  it  therefore  to  mafters  in  the  fcience  to  con'e(n:  and  extend 
my  ideas :  and  thofe  who  have  not  made  the  principles  of  policy 
their  particular  ftudy,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
expofition  I  have  given  of  them  with  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nions concerning  many  queftions  of  great  importance  to  fociety. 
They  will,  for  inftance,  be  able  to  judge  how  far  population  can  be 
increafed  ufefully,  by  multiplying  marriages,  and  by  dividing 
lands :  how  far  the  fwelling  of  capitals,  cities  and  towns,  tends  to 
depopulate  a  country :  how  far  the  progrefs  of  luxury  brings  dif- 
trefs  upon  the  poor  induftrious  man :  how  far  reftri(5lions  laid  upon 
the  corn  trade,  tend  to  promote  an  ample  fupply  of  fubliftence  in 
all  our  markets :  how  far  the  increafe  of  public  debts  tends  to  in- 
volve us  in  a  general  bankruptcy :  how  far  the  abolition  of  paper 
currency  would  have  the  effcvft  of  reducing  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities: how  far  a  tax  tends  to  enhance  their  value:  and  how 
far  the  diminution  of  duties  is  an  effential  requifite  for  fecuring 
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the  liberty,   and  promoting  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  a 
people. 

Is  it  not  of  the  greatefl:  importance  to  examine,  with  candour, 
the  operations  by  which  all  Europe  has  been  engaged  in  a 
fyflem  of  policy  fo  generally  declaimed  againft,  and  fo  contrary 
to  that  which  we  hear  daily  recommended  as  the  bell  ?  And  to 
fhew,  from  the  plain  principles  of  common  fenfe,  that  our  prefent 
fituation  is  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  the  fpirit  and  manners 
of  the  prefent  times,  and  that  it  is  quite  compatible  with  all  the 
liberty,  affluence,  and  profperity,  which  any  human  fociety  ever 
enjoyed  in  any  age,  or  under  any  form  of  government  ?  A  people 
taught  to  expedt  from  a  ftatefman  the  execution  of  plans,  big  with 
impoffibility  and  contradidion,  will  remain  difcontented  under  the 
government  of  the  befl  of  Kings. 


The  reader  Is  defii'ed  to  correA  the  foUowlng  errors,-  efpecklly  fwch  as  are  diftbgullhed 
.by  aaflfei'ijk  *V- which  pervert  tli«- l€nfe  entirely, 
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I    N    a   U    I    R    Y 

INTOTHE 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  OECONOMY. 

B    O    O    K      I. 

OF    POPULATION   AND    AGRICULTURE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

OECONOMY  in  general  is  tlie  art  of  providing  for  all  the 
wants  of  a  family,  with  prudence  and  frugality. 

If  any  thing  necelTary  or  ufeful  is  found  wanting,  if  any  thing 
provided  is  loft  or  mifapplied,  if  any  fervant,  any  animal,  is  fuper- 
numerary  or  ufelefs,  if  any  one  fick  or  infirm  is  neglefted,  we  im- 
mediately perceive  a  want  of  oeconomy.  The  objedl  of  it,  in  a  private 
family,  is  therefore  to  provide  for  the  nourifliment,  the  other  wants, 
and  the  employment  of  every  individual.  In  the  firft  place,  for 
the  mafter,  who  is  the  head,  and  who  directs  the  whole  ;  next  for 
the  children,  who  intereft  him  above  all  other  things  ;  and  laft  for 
the  fervants,  who  being  ufeful  to  the  head,  and  elTential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  family,  have  therefore  a  title  to  become  an  objed: 
of  the  matter's  care  and  concern. 
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The  whole  oeconomy  muft  be  directed  by  the  head,  who  is  both 
lord  and  fteward  of  the  family.  It  ishowever  neceflary,  that  thefe 
two  offices  be  not  confounded  with  one  another.  As  lord,  he  efla- 
blifhes  the  laws  of  his  oeconomy ;  as  fteward,  he  puts  them  in  exe- 
cution. As  lord,  he  may  reftrain  and  give  his  commands  to  all 
within  the  houfe  as  lie  thinks  proper ;  as  fteward,  he  m-uft  condudl 
with  gentlenefs  and  addrefs,  and  is  bound  by  his  own  regulations. 
The  better  the  oeconomift,  the- more  uniformity  is  perceived  in  all 
his  adions,  and  the  lefs  liberties  are  taken  to  depart  from  ftated 
rules.  He  is  noways  mafter  to  break  through  the  laws  of  his  oeco- 
nomy, although  in  every  refped'he  may  keep  each  individual 
within  the  houfe,  in  the  moft  exad  fubordination  to  his  commands. 
Oeconomy 'and  government,  eveh'*in  "a  *^rivare- family,  prefent 
therefore  two  different  ideas,  and  have  alfo  two  different  objeds. 

"What  oeconomy  is  in  a  family,  political  oeconomy  is  in  a  ftate  : 
with  thefe  effential  differences  however,  that  in  a  ftate  there  are  no 
fervants,  all  are  children :  that  a  family  may  be  formed  when  and 
how  a  man  pleafes,  and  he  may  eftablifli  what,  plan  of  oeconomy  he 
thinks  fit ;  but  ftates  are  found  formed,  and  the  oeconomy  of  thefe 
depends  upon  a  thoufand  circumcftances.  The^ftatefman  (this  is  a 
general  term  to  fignify  the  head,  .according  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment) is  neither  mafter  to  eftablifh  what  oeconomy  he  pleafes,  or 
in  the  exercife  of  his  fublime  authority  to  overturn  at  will  the  efta- 
blifhed  laws  of  it,  let  him  be  the  moft  defpotic  monarch  upon 
earth. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  political  oeconomy  is,  firft  to  adapt  the 
different  operations  of  it  to  the  fpirit,  manners,  habits,  and  cuftoms 
of  the  people,  and  after^vards  to  model  thefe  circumftances  fo,  as 
to  be  able  to  introduce  a  fet  of  new  and  more  ufeful  inftitutions. 

'f he  principal  objedl  of  this  fcience  is  to  fecure  a  certain  fund  of 
fubfiftence  for  all  the  inhabitants,  to  obviate  every  circurriftance 
which  may  render  it  precarious  ;  to  provide  every  thing  necefTary 
for  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  fociety,  and  to  employ  the  inhabi* 
tants  (fuppofing  them  to  be  freemen)  in  fuch  a  manner  as  natu- 
rally 
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rally  to  create  reciprocal  relations  and  dependencies  between  thenij 
fb  as  to  make  their  feveral  interefts  lead  them  to  fupply  one^  ano- 
ther with  their  reciprocal  wants. 

If  one  confiders  the  variety  which  is  found  in  different  countries, 
in  the  diflribution  of  property,  fubordination  of  claffes,  genius  of 
people,  proceeding  from  the  variety  of  forms  of  government,  laws, 
and  manners,  one  may  conclude,  that  the  political  oeconomy  in 
each  muft  neceffarily  be  different,  and  that  principles,  however 
univerfally  true,  may  become  quite  ineffedtual  in  practice,  without 
a  fufficient  preparation  of  the  fpiritof  a  people. 

It  is  the  bulinefs  of  a  ftatefman  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
different  fchemes  of  oeconomy,  and  by  degrees  to  model  the  minds 
of  his  fubje(5ls  fo  as  to  induce  them,  from  the  allurement  of  private 
intereft,  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

The  fpeculative  perfon,  who  removed  from  the  practice,  extracts 
the  principles  of  this  fcience  from  obfervation  and  reflexion,  fhould 
diveft  himfelf,  as  far  as  poffible,  of  every  prejudice,  in  favour  of 
eftablifhed  opinions,  however  reafonable,  when  examined  relatively 
to  particular  nations :  he  mult  do  his  utmoll  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  comparing  cuftoms,  examining  minutely  inllitutions 
which  appear  alike,  when  in  different  countries  they  are  found  to 
produce  different  effefts:  he  fhould  examine  the  caufe  of  fuch  dif- 
ferences with  the  utmoft  diligence  and  attention.  It  is  from  fuch 
inquiries  that  the  true  principles  are  difcovered. 

He  who  takes  up  the  pen  upon  this  fubje<5l,  keeping  in  his  eye 
the  cuftoms  of  his  own  or  any  other  country,  will  fall  more  -natu- 
rally into  a  defcription  of  one  particular  fyftem  of  it,  than  into  an 
examination  of  the  principles  of  the  fcience  in  general :  he  will 
applaud  fuch  inftitutions  as  he  finds  rightly  adminiftred  at  home  ; 
he  will  condemn  thofe  which  are  adminiftred  with  abufe ;  but, 
without  comparing  different  methods  of  executing  the  fame  plan 
in  different  countries,  he  will  not  eafily  diftinguilh  the  advantages 
which  are  effential  to  the  inftitution,^  from  thofe  which  proceed 
from  the  abufe.    For  this  reafon  a  land  tax  excites  the  indignation 
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of  a  Frenchman,  an  excife  that  of  an  EngUihman.  One  who  looks 
into  the  execution  of  both,  in  each  country,  and  in  every  branch 
of  management,  will  difcover  the  real  efFeds  of  thefe  impofitions, 
and  be  able  to  dillinguifh  what  proceeds  from  abufe,  from  what  is 
elTential  to  the  burden^ 

Nothing  is  more  effedlual  towards  preparing  the  fpirit  of  a 
people  to  receive  a  good  plan  of  oeconomy,  than  a  proper  r^pre- 
lentation  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  keep  the  llaiefman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  awe. 

When  principles  are  well  underllood,  the  real  confequences  of 
burdenfome  inftitutions  are  clearly  feen :  when  the  purpofes  they 
are  intended  for,  are  not  obtained,  the  abufe  of  the  flatefman's  adr 
miniftration  appears  palpable.  People  then-  will  not  fomuch  cry 
out  againft  the  impofition,  as  againft  the  mifapplication.  It  will 
not  be  a  land  tax  of  four  fhillings  in  the  pound,  nor  an  excife  upon . 
wines  and  tobacco,  which  will  excite  the  murmurs  of  a  nation-; 
it  will  be  the  prodigal  dillipation  and  mifapplication  of  the  amount 
of  thefe  taxes-  after  they  are  laid  on.  But  when  principles  are  not 
known,,  all .  inquiry  is  at  an  end,  the  moment  a  nation  can  be  en^ 
gaged  to  fubmit  to  the  burden.  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  every 
other  part  of  this  fcience. 

Having  pointed  out  the  obje(Slof.my  purfuit,  I  fhail  only  add, 
that  my  intention  is  to  attach  myfelf  principally  to  a,,  clear  deducr 
tion  of  principles,  and  a  Ihort  application  of  them,  to  familiar 
examples-,  in  order  to  avoid  abftra6tion  as^  much  as  poffible.  I 
farther  intend  to  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  parts  of  tbia  extenfive  fubr 
ie<ft,  as  fhall  appear  the  moft  interefting  in  the  general  fyftem  of 
modern  politics,  of  which  I  Ihall  treat  with  that  fpirit  of  liberty^ 
.which  reigns  more  and  more  every  day,  throughout  all  the  polite 
and  flourifliing  nations  of  Europe. 

When  1  compare  the  elegant  performances  which  have  appeared 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  France  with  my  dry  and  abftraded  manner 
of  treating  the  fame  fubjecft,  in  a  plain  language  void  of  ornament, 
I  own  I  am  difcouraged  on  many  accounts.     If  I  am.  obliged  to 
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fet  out  by  laying  down  as  fundamental  principles  the  moft  obvious 
truths,  I  dread  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  and  of  pretending  to- 
turn  common  fenfe  into  fcience.  If  I  follow  thefe  principles 
through  a  minute  detail,  I  may  appear  trifling.  I  therefore  hope 
the  reader  will  believe  me,  when  I  tell  him,  that  thefe  defe<5ts  have 
not  efcaped  my  difcernment,  but  that  my  genius,  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  the  connexion  of  the,  fubjecft,  have  obliged  me  to 
write  in  an  order  and  in  a  flile  where  every  thing  has  been  facrificed 
to  perfpicuity. 

My  principal  aim  fliall  be  to  difcover  truth,  and  to  enable  my 
reader  to  touch  the  very  link  of  the  chain  where  I  may  at  any  time 
go  allray. 

My  bufmefs  fliallnot  be  to  feek  for  new  thoughts,  but  to  reafon 
confequentially  ;  and  if  any  thing  new  be  found,  it  will  be  in  the 
conclufions. 

Long  fleps  in  political  reafoning  lead  to  error ;  clofe  reafoning  is 
tedious,  and  to  many  appears  trivial :  this  however  mull  be  my 
plan,  and  my  confolation  is,  that  the  further  ladvance,  I  fhall  be- 
come the  more  interefting. 

Every  fuppofition  mull  be  confidered  as  flridlly  relative  to  the 
circumilances  prefuppofed  ;  and  though,  in  order  to  prevent  mif- 
application,  and  to  avoid  abilradlion  as  much  as  poflible,  I  fre- 
quently make  ufe  of  examples  for  illullrating  every  principle ;  yet 
thefe,  which  are  taken  from  matters  of  fadl,  mufl  be  fuppofed  di- 
velled  of  every  foreign  circumftance  inconiiftenf  with  the  fuppo- 
fition. 

I  fliall  combat  no  particular  opinion  in  fuch  intricate  matters  ; 
though  fometimes  I  may  pafs  them  in  review,  in  order  to  point  out 
how  I  am  led  to  differ  from  them/ 

I  pretend  to  form  no  fyilem,  but  by  following  out  a  fucceffion 
of  principles,  confiftent  with  the  nature  of  man  and  with  one  ano- 
ther, I  fliall  endeavour  to  furnifli  fome  materials  towards  the  forms - 
ihg  of  a  good  one. 
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C  H  A  P.    I.' 

Of  the  Government  of  Mankind, 

'AN  we  find  acting  uniformly  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries, 
and  in  all  climates,  from  the  principles  of  felf-intereft,  ex- 
pediency, duty,  or  palTion.    In  this  he  is  alike,  in  nothing  elfe. 

Thefe  motives  of  human  aftions  produce  fuch  a  variety  of 
combinations,  that  if  we  confider  the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  in 
the  creation,  we  fhall  find  the  individuals  in  no  clafs  fo  unlike  to 
one  another,  as  man  to  man.  No  wonder  then  if  people  differ  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  every  thing  which  relates  to  man. 

As  this  noble  animal  is  a  fociable  creature,  both  from  neceffity 
and  inclination,  w^e  alfo  find,  in  all  ages,  climates  and  countries, 
a,  certain  modification  of  government  and  fubordination  eflablilhed 
among  them.  Here  again  we  are  prefented  with  as  great  variety 
as  there  are  dififerent  focieties ;  all  however  agreeing  in  this,  that 
the  end  of  a  voluntary  fubordination  to  authority  is  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  general  good. 

Conftant  and  uninterrupted  experience  has  proved  to  man,  that 
virtue  and  juftice  in  thofe  who  govern,  are  fufficient  to  render  the 
fociety  happy,  under  any  form  of  government.  Virtue  and  juftice 
when  applied  to  government  mean  no  more  than  a  tender  affection 
for  the  whole  fociety,  and  an  exa(5t  and  impartial  regard  for  the 
intereft  of  every  clafs. 

All  adions,  and  indeed  all  things,  are  good  or  bad  only  by 
relation.  Nothing  is  fo  complex  as  relations  when  confidered  with 
regard  to  a  fociety,  and  nothing  is  fo  difficult  as  to  difcover  truth 
when  involved  and  blended  with  thefe  relations. 

We  xnuft  not  conclude  from  this,  that  every  operation  of  go- 
vernment becomes  problematical  and  uncertain  as  to  its  confe- 
^uences;  fome  are  evidently  good  ;  others  are  notorioufly  bad :  the 
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middle  terms  are  always  the  leafl  ejffential,  and  the  more  complex 
they  appear  to  a  difcerning  eye,  the  more  trivial  they  are  found  to 
be  in  their  immediate  confequences. 

A  government  mufl  be  continually  in  a^lion,  and  one  principal 
'  objedl  of  its  attention  mull  be,   the  confequences  and  effeds  of 
new  inftitutions. 

.Experience  alone  will  Ihew,  what  human  prudence  could  not 
'fbrefee;  and  millakes  mufl:  be .  cGrre<5ted  as  often  as  expediency 
-requires. 

All  governments  have  what  they  call  their  fundamental  laws  ; 
but  fundamental,  that  is,  invariable  laws,  can  never  fubfift  among 
men,  the  inoft  variable  thing  we  know:  the  only  fundamental 
law,  fahis  popuU,  mufl:,  ever-be  relative,  ^  like  every  other  thing.  -But 
this  is  rather  a  maxim  than  a  law. 

'  It  is  however  expedient,  nay  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  in  every 
ftate,  certain  laws  be  fuppofed  fundamental  and  invariable :  both 
to  ferve  as  a  curb  to  the  ambition  of  individuals,  and  to  point  out 
to  the  fliatefman  the  out-lines,  or  fl<:etch  of  that  plan  of  govern- 
ment, which  experience  has  proved  to  be  tlie  befl:  adapted  to  the- 
!  fpirit  of  his  people. 

Such  laws  may  even  be  confidered  as  a6hially  invariable,  while 
a  ftate  fubfifts  without  convulfions  or  revolutions  :  becaufe  then  the 
alterations  are  fo  gradual,  that  they  become  imperceptible  to  all, 
but  the  moft  difcerning,  who  compare  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
the  fame  people  in  different  periods  of  time  and  under  different 
>  combinations  of  circumfliances. 

•As  we  have  taken  for  granted  the  fundamental  maxim,  that  every 
operation  of  government  fliould  be  calculated  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  fo  we  may  with  equal  certainty  decide,  that  in  order  to 
make  a  people  happy,  they  muft  be  governed  according  to  the  fpirit 
which  prevails  among  them. 

I  am  next  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  fpirit  of  a  people,  and 
to  fhew  how  far  this  fpirit  mufl:  be  made  to  influence  the  govern- 
ment of  every  fociety. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Spirit  of  a  People. 

TH  E  fpirit  of  a  people  is  formed  upon  a  fet  of  received  opi- 
nions relative  to  three  objedls ;  morals,  government,  and 
manners :  thefe  once  generally  adopted  by  any  fociety,  confirmed 
by  long  and  conftant  habit,  and  never  called  in  queftion,  form  the 
bafis  of  all  laws,  regulate  the  form  of  every  government,  and  de- 
termine what  is  commonly  called  the  cuftoms  of  a  country. 

To  know  a  people  we  muft  examine  them  under  thofe  general 
heads.  We  acquire  the  knowledge  of  their  morals  with  eafe, 
hy  confulting  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  and  from  what  is  taught 
among  them  by  authority  and  under  dire(5tion. 

The  fecond,  or  government,  is  more  difguifed,  as  it  is  conflantly 
changing  from  circumllances,  partly  refulting  from  domeflic  and 
.partly  from  foreign  confiderations.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  hiftory,  and  converfation  with  their  llatefmen,  may  give  one, 
-who  has  accefs  to  thefe  helps,  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  this 
ibranch. 

The  laft,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  a  people,  is  by 
far  the  moft  difficult  to  acquire,  and  yet  is  the  mod  open  to  every 
perfon's  obfervation.     Certain  circumllances  with  regard  to  man- 
ners are  fuppofed  by  every  one  in  the  country  to  be  fo  well  known, 
fo  generally  followed  and  obferved,  that  it  feldom  occurs  to  any 
body  to  inform  a  llranger  concerning  them.     In  one  country  no- 
thing is  fo  injurious  as  a  ftroke  with  a  flick,  or  even  a  gefture 
:  which  implies  a  defign  or  a  defire  to  flrike  *:  in  another  a  flroke  is 
nothing,  but  an  opprobrious  expreflion  is  not  to  be  borne  f.   An  in- 
nocent liberty  with  the  fair  fex,  which  in  one  country  pafTes  with- 
-  ;Out  cenfure,  is  looked  upon  in  another  as  the  highefl  indignity  ,"1;. 

*  France.  f  Germany.  %  Spain- 

In 
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In  general,  the  opinion  of  a  people  witji  regard  to  injuries  is  ella- 
bliflied  by  cuftom  only,  and  nothing  is  more  neceflary  in  govern- 
jiaent,  than  an  exa(5t  attention  to  every  circumflance  peculiar  to  the 
|)eople  to  be  governed. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  loft  for  a  violence  committed  upon 
'cha{lity§;  the  city  of  Genoa  for  a  bIow||;  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  have  ever  been  ready  to  revolt ;  becaufe  having 
been  for  many  ages  under  the  dominion  of  llrangers,  the  people 
have  never  been  governed  according  to  the  true  fpirit  of  their 
ananners.  Let  us  confult  the  revolutions  of  all  countries,  and  we 
Ihall  find,  that  the  moft  trivial  circumllances  have  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  event,  than  the  more  weighty  reafons,  which  are 
always  fet  forth  as  the  real  motives.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this 
fubjedl,  my  intention  is  only  to  fuggeft  an  idea  which  any  one  may 
purfue,  and  which  will  be  applied  upon  many  occailons  as  we  go 
along ;  for  there  is  no  treating  any  point  which  regards  the  politi- 
cal oeconomy  of  a  nation,  without  accompanying  the  example  with 
fome  fuppoiition  relative  to  the  fpirit  of  the  people.    I  return. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  moll  difficult  thing  to  learn  concerning  a 
people,  is  the  fpirit  of  their  manners.  Confequently,  the  moll  dif- 
ficult thing  for  a  ilranger  to  adopt,  is  their  manner.  Men  acquire 
the  language,  nay  even  lofe  the  foreign  accent,  before  they  lofc 
the  oddity  of  their  manner.  The  reafon  is  plain.  The  inclinations 
mull  be  changed,  the  tafle  of  amufement  mull  be  new  modelled ; 
^ftablilhed  maxims  upon  government,  manners,  nay  even  upon 
fome  moral  a(5lions,  mull  undergo  certain  new  modifications,  be- 
fore the  flranger's  converfation  and  behaviour  becomes  conliftent 
with  the  fpirit  of  the  people  with  whom  he  lives. 

From 
§  By  Roderigo,  the  lail  king  of  the  Gothic  line. 

II  Given  by  an  Auftrian  officer  to  a  Genoefe,  which  occafioned  the  revolt  in  1747, 
by  which  the  Germans  were  expelled  the  city. 

VOL.  L  C 
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From  thefe  conliderations,  we  may  find  the  reafon,  why  nothing 
is  more  heavy  to  bear  than  the  government  of  conquerors,  in  fpite 
of  ali  their  endeavours  to  render  themfelves  agreeable  to  the  con- 
quered. Of  this  experience  has  ever  proved  the  truth,  and  princes 
are  fo  much  perfuaded  of  it,  that  when  a  country  is  fubdued  in  our 
days,  or  when  it  otherwife  changes  maflers,  there  is  feldom  any 
quellion  of  altering,  but  by  very  flow  degrees  and  length  of  time^ 
the  eflablifhed  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  inhabitants.  I  might  fafely 
fay,  there  is  no  form  of  government  upon  earth  fo  excellent  in 
itfelf,  as,  necefTarily,  to  make  the  people  happy  under  it.  Freedom 
itfelf,  impofed  upon  a  people  groaning  under  the  greateft  flavery, 
will  not  make  them  happy,  unlefs  it  is  made  to  undergo  certain 
modifications,  relative  to  their  eflablifhed  habits. 

Having  explained  what  I  mean  by  the  fpirit  of  a  people,  I  come 
next  to  confider,  how  far  this  fpirit  mufl  influence  government. 

If  governments  be  taken  in  general,  we  fliall  find  them  analo- 
gous to  the  fpirit  of  the  people.  But  the  point  under  confideration 
is,  how  a  ftatefman  is  to  proceed,  when  expediency  and  refinement 
require  a  cliange  of  adminiflration,  or  when  it  becomes  neceflary 
from  a  change  of  circumflances. 

The  great  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  witliin  thefe  three 
centuries,  by  the  difcovery  of  America  and  the  Indies,  the  fpring- 
ing  up  of  induftry  and  learning,  the  introdudion  of  trade  and  the 
luxurious  arts,  the  eflablifhment  of  public  credit,  and  a  general 
fyflem  of  taxation,  have  entirely  altered  the  plan  of  government 
every  where. 

From  feudal  and  military,  it  is  become  free  and  commercial.  I 
Gppofe  freedom  in  government  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  only  to-  mark 
that  there  is  not  found  now,  that  chain  of  fubordination  among 
the  fubjeds,  whieh  made  the  efTential  part  of  the  feudal  form. 
The  head  there  had  little  power,  and  the  lower  cbiTes  of  the  people 
little  liberty.  Now  every  induftrious  man,  who  lives  with  oeconor- 
my,  is  free  and  independent,  under  mofl  forms  of  government., 
formerly,  the  power  of  the  barons  fwallowed  up  the  independency 
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of  all  inferior  clafTes.  I  oppofe  commercial  to  military,  only  be- 
caufe  the  military  governments  now  are  made  to  fubfifl  from  the 
confequences  and  efFe<5ls  of  commerce :  that  is,  from  the  revenue 
of  the  ftate,  proceeding  from  taxes.  Formerly,  every  thing  was 
brought  about  by  numbers  j  now,  numbers  of  men  cannot  be  kept 
together  without  money. 

This  is  fufficient  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  revolution  in  the 
political  ftate,  and  of  confequence  in  the  manners  of  Europe. 

The  fpirit  of  a  people  changes  no  doubt  of  itfelf,  but  by  flow 
degrees.  The  fame  generation  comnionly  adheres  to  the  fame 
principles,  and  retains  the  fame  fpirit.  In  every  country  we  find 
two  generations  upon  the  ftage  at  a  time ;  that  is  to  fay,  we  may 
diftribute  into  two  clafTes  the  fpirit  which  prevails ;  the  one 
amongft  men  between  twenty  and  thirty,  when  opinions  are  form- 
ing J  the  other  of  thofe  who  are  paft  fifty,  when  opinions  and  ha- 
bits are  formed  and  confirmed.  A  perfon  of  judgment  and  ob- 
fervation  may  forefee  many  things  relative  to  government,  from 
an  esLd-Oi  application  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  new  cuftoms  and 
opinions,  provided  he  preferve  his  mind  free  from  all  attachments 
and  prejudices,  in  favour  of  thofe  which  he  himfelf  has  adopted, 
and  in  that  delicacy  of  fenfation  necellary  to  perceive  the  influence 
of  a  change  of  circumftances.  This  is  the  genius  proper  to  form 
a  great  ftatefman. 

In  every  new  ftep  the  fpirit  of  the  people  Ihould  be  firil  exa* 
mined,  and  if  that  be  not  found  ripe  for  the  execution  of  the  plan, 
it  ought  to  be  put  oflT,  kept  entirely  fecret,  and  every  method  ufed 
to  prepare  the  people  to  relifh  the  innovation. 

The  projeft  of  introducing  popery  into  England  was  blown  be* 
fore  it  was  put  in  pra<5lice,  and  fo  mifgave.  Queen  Elizabeth  kept 
her  own  fecret,  and  fucceeded  in  a  fimilar  attempt.  The  fcheme 
of  a  general  excife  was  puflied  with  too  much  vivacity,  was  made 
a  matter  of  party,  ill-timed,  and  the  people  nowife  prepared  for 
it ;  hence  it  will  be  the  more  difficult  to  bring  about  at  another  timcj 
without  the  greateft  precautions. 

C  2  In 
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In  turning  and  working  upon  the  fpirit  of  a  people,  nothing  is 
impoffible  to  an  able  llatefman.  When  a  people  can  be  engaged 
to  murder  their  wives  and  children,  and  to  burn  themfelves,  ra- 
ther than  fubmit  to  a  foreign  enemy,  when  they  can  be  brought 
to  give  their  moll  precious  effects,  their  ornaments  of  gold  an^' 
filver,  for  the  fupport  of  a  common  caufe  ;  when  women  are 
brought  to  give  their  hair  to  make  ropes,  and  the  moft  decrepit  old 
men  to  mount  the  walls  of  a  town  for  its  defence  ;  I  think  I  may 
fay,  that  by  properly  condufling  and  managing  the  fpirit  of  a 
people,  nothing  is  impoffible  to  be  accompliflied.  But  when  I  fay, 
nothing  is  impoffible,  I  mufl  be  underflood  to  mean,  that  nothing 
effentially  neceffary  for  the  good  of  the  people  is  impoffible  ;  and 
this  is  all  that  is  required  in  government. 

That  it  requires  a  particular  talent  in  a  flatefman  to  difpofe  the 
minds  of  a  people  to  approve  even  of  the  fcheme  Avhich  is  the 
moll  conducive  to  their  interefl  and  profperity,  appears  from  this  j. 
that  we  fee  examples  of  wife,  rich  and  powerful  nations  languifli- 
ing  in  inadlivity,  at  a  time  when  every  individual  is  animated  with 
a  quite  contrary  fpirit ;  becoming  a  prey  to  their  enemies,  like  the 
city  of  Jerufalem,  while  they  are  taken  up  with  their  domellic 
animofities,  only  becaufe  the  remedies  propofed  againfl  thefe  evila, 
contradi6l  the  fpirit  of  the  times  *. 

The  great  art  of  governing  is  to  diveH  one's  felf  of  prejudices 
and  attachments  to  particular  opinions,  particular  claffes,  and  above 
all  to  particular  perfons  ;  to  confult  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  to  give 
way  to  it  in  appearance,  and  in  fo  doing  to  give  it  a  turn  capable 
of  infpiring  thofe  fentiments  which  may  induce  them  to  relilli  the 
change,  which  an  alteration  of  circumflances  has  rendered  ne- 
ceffary. 

Can  any  change  be  greater  among  free  men,  than  from  a  flate 
of  abfolute  liberty  and  independency  to  become  fubjec^  to  con- 

*  This  was  writ  in  the  year  1756,   aboat  the  time  the  ifland  of  Minorca  was 

taken  by  the  French.  2  „     . 
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ftramrin  the  mofl' trivial  anions  ?  This  change  has  however  taien. 
piece  over  all  Europe  within  thefe  three  hundred  years,  and  yet  we 
think  ourfelves  more  free  than  ever  our  fathers  were.  Formerly  a 
gentleman  who  enjoyed  a  bit  of  land  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
liave  any  demand  made  upon  him,  but  in  virtue  of  obligations  by 
himfelf  contra6led.  He  difpofed  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  labour  of  his  fervants  or  vaffals,  as  he  thought  fit.  Every  thing 
was  bought,  fold,  transferred,  tranfported,  modified,  and  Gompofed, 
for  private  confumption,  or  for  public  ufe,  without  ever  the  Hate's 
being  once  found  inrerefted  in  what  was  doing.  This,  I  fay,  was 
formerly  the  general .  fituation  of  Europe,  among  free  nations  tin- 
der a  regular  -adminillration  ;  and  the  only  impofitions  commonly 
known  to  affeft  landed  men  were  made  in  confequence  of  a  con- 
tradlof  fubordination,  feudal  or  other,  which  had  certain  limita- 
tions ;  and' the  impofitions  were  appropriated  for  certain  piirpofes. 

Daily  experience  Ihews,  that  nothing  is  more  againfl;  the  in- 
clinations of  a  people,  than  the  impofition  of  taxes  ;  and  the  lefs 
they  are  accuftomed  to  them,  the  more  difiScult  it  is  to  get  thera 
eftablifhed. 

The  great  abufe  of  governors  in  the  application  of  taxes  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  augment  and  entertain  this  repugnancy  in 
the  governed :  but  befides  abufe,  there  is  often  too  little  manage- 
ment ufed  to  prepare  the  fpirits  of  the  people  for  fuch  innovations : 
for  we  fee  them  upon  many  occafions  fubmitting  with  chearful- 
nefs  to  very  heavy  impofitions,  provided  they  be  well-timed,  and 
confiftenf  with- their  manners  and  difpofition.  A  French  gentle- 
man, who  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  put  upon  a  level  with 
apeafant  in  paying  a  land  tax,  pays  contentedly,  in  time  of  war, 
a  general  tax  upon  all  his  effeds,  under  a  different  name.  To  pay 
for  your  head  is  terrible  in  one  country  j  to  pay  for  light  appears 
as  terrible  in  another. 

It'often  happens,  that  fiatefmen  take  the  hint  of  new  impofitions 
from  the  example  of  other  nations,  and  not  from  a  nice  esaminar' 
tion  of  their  own  domeftic  circumftances.    But  when  thefe  are 

rightly 
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rigiiitly  attended  to,  it  becomes  eafy  to  difcover  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting the  fame  plan,  in  a  way  quite  adapted  to  the  fpirit,  temper, 
and  circumftances  of  the  people.  When  ftrangers  are  employed 
as  ftatefmen,  the  diforder  is  Hill  greater,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  moft 
extraordinary  penetration,  temper,  and  above  all  flexibility  and 
difcretion. 

Statefmen  have  fometimes  recourfe  to  artifice  inllead  of  reafon, 
becaufe  their  intentions  often  are  not  upright.  This  dellroys  all 
confidence  between  them  and  the  people ;  and  confidence  is  necef- 
fary  when  you  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  afk  a  favor,  or  when 
at  leaft  what  you  demand  is  not  indifputably  your  right.  A  people 
thus  tricked  into  an  impofition,  though  expedient  for  their  profpe- 
rity,  will  oppofe  violently,  at  another  time,  a  like  meafure,  even 
when  eflential  to  their  prefervation. 

At  other  times,  we  fee  ftatefmen  prefenting  the  allurement  of 
prefent  eafe,  precifely  at  the  time  when  people's  minds  are  beft 
difpofed  to  receive  a  burden.  I  mean  when  war  threatens,  and 
when  the  mind  is  heated  with  a  refentment  of  injuries.  Is  it  not 
wonderful,  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  to  increafe  taxes  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intereft  of  money  wanted  ;  does  not  this  imply  a  fliort- 
lightednefs,  or  at  leaft  an  indifference  as  to  what  is  to  come  ?  Is  it 
not  more  natural,  that  a  people  fhould  confent  to  come  under  bur- 
dens to  gratify  revenge,  than  fubmit  to  repay  a  large  debt  when 
their  minds  are  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 

From  the  examples  I  have  given,  I  hope  what  I  mean  by  the 
fpirit  of  a  people  is  fufficiently  underftood,  and  I  think  I  have 
abundantly  fhewn  the  neceffity  of  its  being  properly  difpofed,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  a  right  plan  of  oeconomy.  This  is  fo  true,  that 
many  examples  may  be  found,  of  a  people's  rejetfling  the  moft 
beneficial  inftitutions,  and  even  the  greateft  favors,  only  becaufe 
fome  circumftance  had  fhocked  their  eftablifhed  cuftoms.  No 
wonder  then,  if  we  fee  them  refufe  to  come  under  limitations, 
reftraints  and  burdens,  when  the  utmoft  they  can  be  flattered  with 
from  them,  is  a  diftant  profped  of  national  good. 

I  have 
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I  have  found  it  neceflary  to  premife  thefe  general  reflecTtions,  in 
order  to  obviate  many  obje6tions  which  might  naturally  enough 
occur  in  the  perufal  of  this  inquiry.  I  fhall  have  occalion  to  make 
a  number  of  fuppofitions,  and  to  draw  confequences  from  them, 
which  are  abundantly  natural,  if  a  proper  fpirit  in  the  people  be 
prefuppofed,  but  which  would  be  far  from  being  natural  without 
this  fuppoiition.  I  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  a  poor  man,  loaded 
with  many  children,  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Hate  maintain 
them  J  that  another,  who  has  wafted  lands,  would  be  obliged  to 
one  who  would  gratuitoufly  build  him  a  farm-hotife  upon  it.  Yet 
in  both  fuppofitions  I  may  prove  miftaken ;  for  fathers  there  are, 
who  would  rather  fee  their  children  dead  than  out  of  their  hands ; 
and  proprietors  are  to  be  found,  who,  for  the  fake  of  hunting, 
would  lay  the  fineft  country  in  Europe  into  a  wafte. 

In  order  to  communicate  an  adequate  idea  of  what  I  underftandi 
by  political  oeconomy,  I  have  explained  the  term,  by  pointing  out 
the  objedt  of  the  art ;  which  is,  to  provide  food,  other  necelTaries,, 
and  employment  to  every  one  of  the  fociety. 

This  is  a  very  fimple  and  a  very  general  method  of  defining  a. 
moft  complicated  operation. 

To  provide  a  proper  employment  for  all  the  members  of  a  fo- 
ciety,  is  the  fame  as  to  model  and  condu(ft  every  branch  of  their 
Goncerns. 

Upon  this  idea,  I  think,  may  be  formed  the  moft  extenfive  bafis 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  political  oeconomy. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to.  fall  upon  a  diftin<5t  method  of 
analyfing  fo  extenfive  a  fubjeft,  by  contriving  a  train  of  ideas,, 
which  may  be  directed  towards  every  part  of  the  plan,  and  which^ 
at  the  fame  time,  may  be  made  to  arife  methodically  from  one 
another. 

For  this  purpofe  I  have  taken  a  hint  from  what  the  late  revolu- 
tions in  the  politics  of  Europe  have  pointed  out  to  be  the  regular 
progrefs  of  mankind,  from  great  fimplicity  to  complicated  refina- 
aient>  * 

Ibis 
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This  firll  book  fliall  then  fet  out  by  taking  up  fociety  in  the 
cradle,  as  I  may  fay.  I  fliall  then  examine  the  principles  which 
influence  their  multiplication,  the  method  of  providing  for  their 
fubfiilence,  the  origin  of  their  labour,  the  eflcds  of  their  liberty 
and  flavery,  the  diftribution  of  them  into  clafles,  with  fome  other 
topics  which  relate  to  mankind  in  general. 

Here  we  fliall  find  the  principles  of  induftry  influencmg  the 
multiplication  of  mankind,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  foil.  This  I 
have  thrown  in  on  purpofe  to  prepare  my  reader  for  the  fubjeft  of 
.the  fecond  book  ;  where  he  will  find  the  fame  principle  (under  the 
wings  of  liberty)  providing  an  eafy  fubfiftence  for  a  numerous 
populace,  by  the  means  of  trade,  which  fends  the  labour  of  an 
mduftrious  people  over  the  whole  world. 

From  the  experience  of  what  has  happened  thefe  lafh  two  hundred 
years,  we  find  to  what  a  pitch  the  trade  and  induftry  of  Europe 
has  increafed  alienations,  and  the  circulation  of  money.  I  fliall^ 
therefore,  clofely  adhere  to  thefe,  as  the  molt  immediate  confe- 
quences  of  the  preceding  improvement ;  and,  by  analyfing  them, 
I  fliall  form  my  third  book,  in  which  I  intend  to  treat  of  credit. 

We  fee  alfo  how  credit  has  engaged  nations  to  avail  themfelves 
of  it  in  their  wars,  and  how,  by  the  ufe  of  it,  they  have  been  led  to 
contrad  debts ;  which  they  never  can  fatisfy  and  pay,  without  im- 
pofing  taxes.  The  dodlrine  then  of  debts  and  taxes  will  very 
naturally  follow  that  of  credit  in  this  great  chain  of  political  con- 
fequences. 

By  this  kind  of  hiilorical  clue,  I  fliall  condudl  myfelf  through 
the  great  avenues  of  this  extenfive  labyrinth  ;  and  in  my  review  of 
every  particular  diflrift,  I  Ihall  Itep  from  confequence  to  confe- 
quence,  until  I  have  penetrated  into  the  utmoit  recefles  of  my  own 
underflanding. 

When  a  fubjecSt  is  broken  off,  I  fliall  render  my  tranfitions  as 
p-radual  as  I  can,  by  ftill  preferving  fome  chain  of  comiexion ;  and 
althou'3-h  I  cannot  flatter  myfelf  (in  fuch  infinite  variety  of  choice, 
:as  to  order  and  diftribution)  to  hit  ofiF,  at  all  times,  that  method, 

which 
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which  may  appear  to  every  reader  the  moft  natural  and  the  mofl 
corredl,  yet  I  fliall  fpare  no  pains  in  calling  the  materials  into  dif- 
ferent forms,  fo  as  to  make  the  beft  diftribution  of  them  in  my 
power. 


CHAP.     III. 

Upon  what  Principksy  and  from  what  natural  Caufes  do  Mankind 

multiply  f   And  what  are  the  effeEis  of  Procreation  in  Countries 

where  Numbers  are  not  found  to  increafe  f 

THE  multiplication  of  mankind  has  been  treated  of  in  diiFerent 
ways ;  feme  have  made  out  tables  to  fhew  the  progreffion  of 
multiplications,  others  have  treated  the  queflion  hiilorically.  The 
Hate  of  numbers  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  or  in  different 
countries  at  different  times,  has  been  made  the  objecSl  of  inquiry ; 
and  the  moft  exait  fcrutiny  into  antient  authors,  the  means  of 
invefligating  the  truth  of  this  matter.  All  pallages  relative  to  the 
fubjedl  have  been  laid  together,  and  accompanied  with  glofles  and 
interpretations  the  mofl  plaufible,  in  order  to  determine  the  main 
queflion.  The  elaborate  performances  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  have  adopted  oppofite  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
populoufnef s  of  the  antient  world,  have  left  nothing  new  to  be 
faid  upon  this  fubjecT:;  at  leaft  the  application  they  appear  to  have 
given  in  examining  the  antients,  is  a  great  difcouragement  to  any 
one  who  might  otherwife  flill  flatter  himfelf,  there,  to  find  out  cir- 
cumflances  proper  to  caft  a  new  light  upon  the  queflion. 

My  intention  in  this  chapter  is  not  to  decide,  nor  even  to  give 
my  opinion  upon  that  matter,  far  lefs  to  combat  the  arguments 
advanced  on   either  fide.     I  am  to   confidcr'  the  queflion  under 

VOL.  I.  D  '  a  different 
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a  different  point  of  view ;  not  to  enquire  what  numbers  of  people 
were  found  upon  the  earth  at  a  certain  time,  but  to  examine  the 
natural  and  rational  caufes  of  multiplication.  If  we  can  difcOver 
thefe,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  judge  how  far  they  might  have 
operated  in  different  ages  and  in  different  countries. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  multiplication  of  all  animals, 
and  confequently  of  man,  is  generation ;  the  next  is  food :  generation 
gives  existence,  food  preferves  it.  Did  the  earth  produce  of  itfelf 
the  proper  nourifliment  for  man,  with  unlimited  abundance,  we 
fhould  find  no  occafion  to  labour  in  order  to  procure  it.  Now  in 
all  countries  found  inhabited,  as  in  thofe  which  have  been  found 
defolate,  if  the  flate  of  animals  be  inquired  into,  the  number  of 
them  will  be  found  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  produced 
by  the  earth,  regularly  throughout  the  year,  for  their  fubfiilence.  I  fay, 
regularly  throughout  the  year,  becaufe  we  perceive  in  thofe  ani- 
mals which  produce  in  great  abundance,  fuch  as  all  the  feathered 
genus,  that  vaft  multitudes  are  deflroyed  in  winter;  they  are 
brought  forth  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  fall  in  proportion. 
This  principle  is  fo  natural,  that  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  contro= 
verted. 

As  to  man,  the  earth  does  not  fpontaneoufly  produce  nourifh- 
ment  for  him  in  any  confiderable  degree.  I  allow  that  as  fome 
fpecies  of  animals  fupport  life  by  devouring  others,  fo  may  man  j 
but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fpecies  feeding  muft  always  be 
much  inferior  in  number  to  the  fpecies  fed  upon.  This  is  evident: 
in  reafon  and  in  fa(5l. 

Were  the  earth  therefore  uncultivated,  the  numbers  of  mankind 
would  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  fpontaneous  fruits  which 
Hie  offers  for  their  immediate  ufe,  or  for  that  of  the  animals  which 
might  be  the  proper  nourifliment  of  man. 

There  is  therefore  a  certain  number  of  mankind  which  the  earth 
would  be  able  to  maintain  without  any  labour  :  allow  me  to  call 
this  quantity  (A).  Does  it  not,  from  this  expofition  of  the  matter, 
appear  plain,  that  without  labour  (A)  never  can  increafe  any  more 

than 
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than  animals,  which  do  not  work  for  themfelves,  can  increafe 
beyond  the  proportion  of  food  provided  for  them  by  nature  ?  Let 
it  be  however  obferved,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  limit  (A)  to  a  deter- 
mined number.  The  feafons  will  no  doubt  influence  the  numbers 
of  mankind,  as  we  fee  they  influence  the  plenty  of  other  animals  j 
but  I  fay  (A)  will  never  increafe  beyond  the  fixed  proportion  above- 
mentioned. 

Having  refolved'  out.  quellion  with  regard  to  multiplication,  and 
jhewn  that  numbers  muH  become  greater  or  fmaller  according  ta 
the  produdlions  of  nature,  I  come  to  the  fecond  thing  propofed  to 
be  treated  of  in  the  chapter :  to  wit,  what  will  become  of  the  gene- 
rative faculty  after  it  has  produced  the  full  proportion  of  (A),  and 
what  effects  will  afterwards  foUov/. 

We  fee  how  beneficent,  I  might  have  faid  prodigal,  nature  is,  in 
bellowing  life  by  generation.  Several  kinds  of  animals,  efpecially 
infecSts,  multiply  by  thoufands,  and  yet  the  fpecies  does  not  appear 
annually  to  increafe.  No  body  can  pretend  that  particular  indi- 
viduals of  any  fpecies  have  a  privilege  to  live,  and  that  others  die 
from  a  difference  in  their  nature.  It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  what  deflroys  fuch  vafl  quantities  of  thofe  produced, 
mufl  be,  among  other  caufes,  the  want  of  food.  Let  us  apply  this 
to  man. 

Thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  fed  with  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of 
the  earth,  cannot,  from  what  has  been  faid,  multiply  beyond  that 
proportion  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  generative  faculty  will  work  its 
natural  efFecls  in  augmenting  numbers.  The  confequence  will  be, 
that  certain  individuals  mufl  become  worfe  fed,  confequently 
weaker ;  confequently,  if  in  that  weakly  ftate,  nature  fliould 
withold  a  part  of  her  ufiial  plenty,  the  whole  multitude  will  ,be 
afFecTied  by  it ;  a  difeafe  may  take  place,  and  fweep  off  a  far  greater 
number  than  that  proportioned  to  the  deficiency  of  the  feafon. 
What  refults  from  this  ?  That  thofe  who  have  efcaped,  finding  food 
more  plentiful,  become  vigorous  and  ftrong  ;  generation  gives  life 
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to  additional  numbers,  food  preferves  it.  until  they  rife  up  to  the 
former  flandard. 

Thus  the  generative  faculty  refembles  a  fpring  loaded  with  a 
weight,  which  always  exerts  itfelf  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
of  refinance :  when  food  has  remained  fome  time  without  augmen- 
tation or  diminution,  generation  will  carry  numbers  as  high  as 
poflible ;  if  then  food  come  to  be  diminiftied,  tlie  fpring  is  over- 
powered ;  the  force  of  it  becomes  lefs  than  nothing.  Inhabitants 
will  diminifh,  at  leaft,  in  proportion  to  the  overcharge.  If  upon 
the  other  hand,  food  be  inereafed,  the  fpring  which  flood  at  o,  will 
begin  to  exert  itfelf  in  proportion  as  the  reliftance  diminillies  j 
people  will  begin  to  be  better  fed ;  they  will  multiply,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  increafe  in  numbers,  the  food  will  become  fcarce 
again. 

I  mull  here  fubjoin  a  remark  very  analogous  to  this  fubjecf^. 
That  the  generative  faculty  in  man  (which  we  have  compared  to  a 
fpring)  and  the  care  and  love  we  have  for  our  children,  firfl  prompt 
us  to  multiply,  and  then  engage  us  to  divide  what  we  have  with 
our  little  ones.  Thus  from  dividing  and  fubdividing  it  happens, 
that  in  every  country  where  food  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity, 
the  inhabitants  mull  be  fubfilled  in  a  regular  progreffion,  defcend- 
ing  down  from  plenty  and  ample  fubiillence,  to  the  lail  periods  of 
want,  and  even  foraetimes  Ilarving  for  hunger. 

Although  the  examples  of  this  lail  extremity  are  not  common  in 
fome  countries,  yet  I  believe  they  are  more  fo  than  is  generally 
imagined  ;  and  the  other  llages  of  want  are  produ(5live  of  many 
difeafes,  and  of  a  decay  which  extinguifhes  the  faculty  of  gene- 
ration, or  which  weakens  it,  fo  as  to  produce  children  lefs  vigorous 
and  lefs  healthy.  I  appeal  to  experience,  if  this  reafoning  be  not 
juft. 

Put  two  or  three  pairs  of  rabbits  into  a  field  proper  for  them,  the 

multiplication  will  be  rapid ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  warren  will  be 

Rocked;  you  may  take  yearly  from  it  a  hundred  pairs,  I  IhaU  fup- 
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pofe,  and  keep  your  warren  in  good  order :  give  over  taking  any 
for  fome  years,  you  will  perhaps  find  your  original  ftock  rather 
diminiflied  than  increafed,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned. 
Africa  yearly  furnifhes  many  thoufands  for  the  cultivation  of  Ame^ 
rica ;  in  this  fhe  refembles  the  warren.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
if  all  her  fons  were  returned  to  her,  by  far  the  greater  part  would 
die  of  hunger. 


CHAP,     IV, 

Continuation  ofthefa?ne  SuhjeBy  with  regard  to  the  natural  and 
immediate  effeBs  of  Agriculture^^  as  to  Population. 

I  PROCEED  in  my  examination.  I  now  fuppofeman  to  add  his 
labour  and  induftry  to  the  natural  aftivity  of  the  foil :  in  fo  far, 
as  by  this  he  produces  an  additional  quantity  of  food,  in  fo  far  he 
lays  a  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  an  additional  number. 
This  number  I  fliall  call  (B).  From  this  I  conclude,  that  as  (A)  is 
in  a  conftant  proportion  to  the  fpontaneous  fruits,  fo  (B)  muft  be 
in  proportion  to  agriculture  (by  this  term  I  underftand  at  prefent 
every  method  of  augmenting  food  by  labour)  confequentiy  the  num- 
ber maintained  by  the  labour  of  mankind  muft  be  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  mankind  as  (B)  is  to  (A+B),  or  as  (B)  is  to  (A)  and  (B)  jointly. 

By  this  operation  we  find  mankind  imiuediately  divided  into  two 
clalTes  ;  thofe  who,  Vv^ithout  working,  live  upon  the  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  upon  milk,  cattle,  hunting,  &c.  The 
other  part,  tbofe  v;ho  are  obliged  to  labour  the  foil.  It  is  proper 
next  to  inquire  what  lliouid  naturally  oblige  a  man  to  labour  ;  and 
what  are  the  natural  confequences  of  it  as  to  multiplication. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  the  principle  of  generation  is  inherent 
in  man,  and  prompts  him  to  multiply.  Another  principle,  as  na- 
turally 
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turallY  inherent  in  the  mind,  as  the  firft  is  in  the  body,  is  felf-Iove, 
or  a  defire  of  eafe  and  happinefs,  which  prompts  thofe  who  find  in 
th^mfeires  any  fnperiority,  whether  perfonal,  or  poUtical,  to  make 
life  of  every  natural  advantage.  Confeqiiently,  fuch  will  mul- 
tiply proportionably-:  becaufe  by  appropriating  to  themfelves  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  they  have  the  means  of  fubfifting  their  offspring. 
The  others,  I  think,  will  very  naturally  become  their  fervants  ;  as 
this  method  is  of  all  others  the  moll  eafy  to  procure  fubfiflence. 
This  is  fo  analogous  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  we  fee  every 
where,  even  among  children,  that  the  fmallell  fuperiority  in  any 
one  over  the  reft,  conftantly  draws  along  with  it  a  tribute  of  fer- 
vice  in  one  way  or  other.  Thofe  who  become  fervants  for  the  fake 
of  food,  will  foon  become  Haves :  for  ilavery  is  but  the  abufe  of  fer- 
vice,  eftabliflied  by  a  civil  inftitution ;  and  men  who  find  no  pof- 
rfibility  of  fubfifting  otherwife,  will  be  obliged  to  ferve  upon  the 
conditions  prefcribed  to  them. 

This  feems  a  confequence  not  unnatural  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world:  yet  I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  this  v\^as  the  origin  of  fla- 
very.  Servants,  however,  there  have  always  been  ;  and  the  abufe  of 
fervice  is  what  we  underftand  by  flavery.  The  fubordination  of 
children  to  their  parents,  and  of  fervants  to  their  mafters,  feems  to 
be  the  moll  rational  origin  of  fociety  and  government.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  natural,  and  follows  as  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  an 
entire  dependance :  the  fecond  is  political,  and  may  very  naturally 
take  place  as  to  thofe  who  cannot  otherwife  procure  fubfiftence. 
This  laft  fpecies  of  fubordip.ation  may,  I  think,  have  taken  place, 
the  moment  man  became  obliged  to  labour  for  fubfiftence,  but  no 
fooner. 

The  wants  of  man  are  not  confined  to  food,  merely.  When  food  is  to 
be  produced  from  the  rude  furface  of  the  earth,  a  great  part  of  his 
time  muft  be  taken  up  with  this  object,  even  fuppofing  him  to  be 
provided  with  every  utenfil  proper  for  the  exercife  of  his  induftry : 
lie  muft  therefore  be  in  a  worfe  condition  to  provide  for  his  other 
6  wants: 
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wants :  confeqiiendy,  he  may  be  willing  to  fei-ve  any  one  who  will 
do  it  for  him.  Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  fuppofe  all  man- 
kind idle  and  fed,  living  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,, 
the  plan  of  univerfal  liberty  becomes  quite  natural :  becaufe  under 
fuch  circumftances  they  find  no  inducement  to  come  under  a  volun- 
tary fubordination. 

Let  us  now  borrow  the  idea  of  a  primitive  fociety,  of  a  govern- 
ment, of  a  king,  from  the  moll  antient  hiftory  we  have,  the  better 
to  point  out  the  eiFe^ls  of  agricukure  and  mu:lti|)liGation.  The 
fociety  is  the  whole  taken  together ;  it  is  Jacob,  his  fons,  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  all  the  fervants.  The  government  regards 
the  inftitutions  prefcribed  by  Jacob,  to  every  one  of  the  family, 
Goncerning  their  refpedive  fubordination  and  duty.  Multiplication^ 
will  here  go  forward,  not  in  proportion  to  the  generative  faculty, 
but  according  to  the  employment  of  the  perfons  already  generated. 
If  Jacob  continue  pafturing  his  herds,  He  mull  extend  the  limits  of 
his  right  of  paflure  ;  he  muft  multiply  his  ftock  of  cattle,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mouths  of  his  family  augment.  He  is  charged  with 
all  this  detail :  for  he  is  mailer,  and  diredor,  and  ftatefman,  and 
general  provider.  His  fervants  will  work  as  they  are  ordered  ;  but 
if  he  has  not  had  the  proper  forefight,  to  break  up  lands  fo  foon  as 
his  family  comes  nearly  up  to  that  proportion  which  his  flocks  can 
eafily  feed  ;  if  in  this  cafe,  a  dry  feafon  fhould  burn  up  the  grafs  in 
Ealeftine,  he  will  be  obliged  to  fend  fome  of  his  flock  of  cattle, 
with  fome  of  his  family,  to  market,  there  to  be  fold  ;  and  with  the. 
price  he  mufl  buy  corn.  For  in  this  early  age,  there  was  money, 
there  were  manufadlurers  of  fackcloth,  of  common  rayment,  and  - 
of  party-coloured  garments  ;  there  was  a  trade  in  corn,  in  fpicery, 
balm,  and  myrrh.  Jacob  and  his  family  were  ftiepherds,  but  they 
lived  not  entirely  on  flefh ;  they  eat  bread :  confequently  there  was. 
tillage  in  thofe  days,  though  they  exercifed  none.  The  famine 
however  was  ready  to  dellroy  them,  and  probably  would  have  done 
It,  but  for.  the  providential  circumftance  of  Jofeph's  being  governor, 
^^  ^Sypt-    He  relieved  their  diflrefs,  he  gave  to  his  family  the  befl 

coiuitry. 
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;  ountiy  in  the  whole  kingdom  for  paflure ;  and  they  had  a  gra- 
tuitous fupply  of  bread. 

No  doubt,  fo  long  as  thefe  favourable  circumftances  fubfifted, 
multiplication  would  go  on  apace.  What  fupernatural  ailillance 
God  was  pleafed  to  grant  for  the  increafe  of  his  chofen  people, 
does  not  concern  my  inquiry. 

I  have  mentioned  tranfiently  this  example  of  the  patriarch,  only 
to  point  out  how  antient  tlie  ufe  of  money,  the  invention  of  trade 
and  manufactures  appear  to  have  been.  Without  fuch  previous 
eftablifliments,  I  confider  mankind  as  favages,  living  on  the  fpon- 
taneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  firil  fuppofxtion  ;  and  confined, 
as  to  numbers,  to  the  actual  extent  of  thefe  producT:ions. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  numbers  of 
mankind  mull  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  food  produced  by  the 
earth  for  their  nourifliment  j  from  which,  as  a  corollary,  may  be 
drawn, 

That  mankind  have  been,  as  to  numbers,  and  mull  ever  be,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  food  produced  ;  and  that  the  food  produced  will  be 
in  the  compound  proportion  of  the  fertility  of  the  climate,  and  the 
induftry  of  the  inhabitants. 

From  this  laft  propolition  it  appears  plain,  that  there  can  be  no 
general  rule  for  determining  the  number  of  inhabitants  neceflary 
for  agriculture,  not  even  in  the  fame  country.  The  fertility  of  the 
foil  when  laboured  ;  the  eafe  of  labouring  it ;  the  quantity  of  good 
fpontaneous  fruits  ;  the  plenty  of  fifh  in  the  rivers  and  fea ;  the 
abundance  of  wild  birds  and  beafts ;  have  in  all  ages,  and  ever 
mud  influence  greatly  the  nouriiliment,  and,  confequently,  regulate 
the  multiplication  of  man,  and  determine  his  employment. 

To  make  an  eilablifliment  in  a  country  not  before  inhabited,  to 
root  out  woods,  deftroy  wild  and  venomous  animals,  drain  marfhy 
grounds,  give  a  free  courfe  to  water,  and  to  lay  down  the  furface 
into  corn  fields,  mull  furely  require  more  hands  than  to  cultivate 
the  fame  after  it  is  improved.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal  to  our 
American  brethren. 

We 
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We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  moft  elTential  requifite  for 
population,  is  that  of  agriculture,  or  the  providing  of  fubfiftencel 
Upon  this  all  the  reft  depends :  while  fubliftence  is  upon  a  preca- 
rious footing,  no  ftatefman  can  turn  his  attention  to  any  thing  elfe. 

The  great  importance  of  this  objedt  has  engaged  fome  to  imagine, 
that  the  luxurious  arts,  in  our  days,  are  prejudicial  both  to  agri- 
culture and -multiplication.  It  is  fometimes  a  lofs  to  fix  one's  atten- 
tion too  much  upon  any  one  objecft,  however  important.  No  body 
can  difpute  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  multiplication, 
and  the  moft  eflential  requilite  for  the  profperity  of  a  ftate.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  almoft  every  body  in  the  ftate  fliould 
be  employed  in  it ;  that  would  be  inverting  the  order  of  things,  and 
turning  the  fervant  into  the  mafter.  The  duty  and  bufmefs  of  man 
is  not  to  feed  J  he  is  fed,  in  order  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  become 
ufeful. 

It  is  not  fuiEcient  for  my  purpofe  to  know,  that  the  introdudlion 
of  agriculture,  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of  the  earth's  product- 
ions, does  evidently  tend  to  increafe  the  numbers  of  mankind.  I 
muft  examine  the  political  caujes  which  muft  concur,  in  order  to 
operate  this  efFedl. 

For  this  purpofe,  my  next  inquiry  fliall  be  dire6led  towards  dif- 
covering  the  true  principles  which  influence  the  employment  of 
man,  with  refpeft  to  agriculture.  I  fhall  fpare  no  pains  in  exa- 
mining this  point  to  the  bottom,  even  though  it  fhoulddead  me  to 
anticipate  fome  branches  of  my  fubjedt, 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  lay  down  principles  confiftent  with  the  nature 
of  man,  with  agriculture,  and  with  multiplication,  in  order,  by 
their  means,  to  difcover  both  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  the  two  laft. 
When  thefe  parts  are  well  underftood,  the  reft  will  go  on  more 
fmoothly,  and  I  fliall  find  the  lefs  occafion  to  inteiTupt  my  fubje(5l5 
in  order  to  explain  the  topics  upon  which  the  whole  depends.. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAP.     V. 

In  what  Manner^  and  according  to  what  Principles^  and  political 
Caufes,  does  /Agriculture  augme?it  Population  P 

I  HAVE  already  fhewn,  how  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth 
provide  a  fund  of  nourifhment  for  a  determined  number  of 
men,  and  I  have  llightly  touched  upon  the  confequences  of  adding 
labour  to  the  natural  activity  of  the  foil. 

Let  me  now  carry  this  inquiry  a  little  farther.  Let  me  fuppofe 
a  country  fertile  in  fpontaneous  produ(5tions,  capable  of  improve- 
ments of  every  kind,  inhabited  by  a  people  living  under  a  free 
government,  and  in  the  moft  refined  fimplicity,  without  trade, 
without  the  luxurious  arts,  and  without  ambition.  Let  me  here 
fuppofe  a  ftatefman,  who  Ihall  infpire  a  tafte  for  agriculture  and 
for  labour  into  thofe  who  formerly  confumed  the  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  eafe  and  idlenefs.  What  will  become  of  this 
augmentation  of  food  produced  by  this  additional  labour  ? 

The  fudden  increafe  of  food,  fuch  as  that  here  fuppofed,  will 
immediately  difFufe  vigour  into  all ;  and  if  the  additional  quantity 
be  not  very  great,  no  fuperfluity  will  be  found.  No  fooner  will  the 
inhabitants  be  fully  nourifhed,  but  they  will  begin  to  multiply 
a-new ;  then  they  will  come  to  divide  with  their  children,  and  food 
will  become  fcarce  again. 

Thus  much  is  neceflary  for  the  illullration  of  one  principle  ;  but 
the  effects,  which  we  have  been  pointing  out,  will  not  be  produced 
barely  by  engaging  thofe  who  lived  by  hunting  (I  fuppofe)  to  quit 
that  trade,  and  turn  farmers.  The  ftatefman  mufb  alfo  find  out  a 
method  to  make  the  produce  of  this  new  branch  of  induflry  cir- 
culate downwards,  fo  as  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  moft  necefli- 
tous.  Ocherwife,  the  plenty  produced,  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  produced  it,  will  becOme  to  them  an  abfolute  fuperfluity ; 
-  which, 
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which,  had  they  any  trade  with  a  neighbouring  ftate,  they  would 
fell,  or  exchange,  and  leave  their  fellow  citizens  to  ftarve.  And  as 
we  fuppofe  no  trade  at  all,  this  fuperfluity  will  perilh  like  their 
cherries,  in  a  year  of  plenty  ;  and  confequently  the  farmers  will 
immediately  give  over  working. 

If,  to  prevent  this  inconveniency,  the  flatefman  forces  certain 
claffes  to  labour  the  foil,  and,  with  difcretion,  dillributes  the  pro- 
duce of  it  to  all  that  have  occalion  for  fubliftence,  taking  in  return 
their  fervices  for  the  public  benefit ;  this  will  prove  an  infallible 
way  of  multiplying  inhabitants,  of  making  them  laborious,  and 
of  preferving  a  fimplicity  of  manners  ;  but  it  is  alfo  the  picture  of 
antient  llavery,  and  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  fuppolition. 

If  he  adls  confiftently  with  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  we  have 
fuppofed  to  animate  his  fubjeds,  he  has  no  method  left,  but  to  con- 
trive different  employments  for  the  hands  of  the  necellitous,  that, 
by  their  labour,  they  may  produce  an  equivalent  which  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  farmers,  in  lieu  of  this  fuperfluity  ;  for  thefe  laft 
will  certainly  not  raife  it,  if  they  cannot  difpofe  of  it ;  nor  will 
they  difpofe  of  it,  but  for  a  proper  equivalent.  This  is  the  only 
method  (in  a  free  ftate)  of  procuring  additional  food,  and  of  dif- 
tributing  it  through  the  fociety,  as  the  price  of  thofe  hours  which 
before  were  fpent  in  idlenefs  :  and,  as  this  will  prove  a  more  cer- 
tain and  more  extenfive  fund  of  fubfillence,  than  the  precarious 
productions  of  fpontaneous  fruits,  which  cannot  be  increafed  at 
difcretion,  and  in  proportion  to  demand,  it  will  greatly  increafe 
numbers  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mull  evidently  deftroy  that 
fimplicity  of  manners  which  naturally  reigns  among  nations  who 
do  not  labour. 

A  people,  therefore,  who  have  an  induftrious  turn,  will  multi- 
ply in  proportion  to  the  fuperfluity  of  their  farmers  ;  becaufe  the 
labour  of  the  neceflitous  will  prove  an  equivalent  for  it. 

Now  this  additional  number  of  inhabitants  being  raifed  and  fed 
\vith  the  fuperfluity  usually  produced  by  the  farmers,  can  never  be 
foippofed  neceflary  for  providing  that  quantity,  which  (though  re- 

K  2  latively 
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latively  to  the  farmers  it  be  called  a  fuperfluity)  is  only  a  fufficiency 
relatively  to  the  whole  fociety ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  found  ne- 
cefTary  to  employ  the  new  inhabitants  alfo  in  farming,  it  muft  only 
be  with  a  view  to  a  flill  greater  multiplication. 

Farther,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  a  farmer  will 
not  labour  to  produce  a  fuperfluity  of  grain  relatively  to  his  own 
confumption,  unlefs  he  finds  fome  want  which  may  be  fupplied  by 
means  of  that  fuperfluity  ;  neither  will  other  induftrious  perfons 
work  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  farmer  for  any  other  reafon  than 
to  procure  fubfillence,  which  they  cannot  otherwife  fo  eafily  ob- 
tain. Thefe  are  the  reciprocal  wants  which  the  ftatefman  muft 
create,  in  order  to  bind  the  fociety  together.  Here  then  is  one 
principle  :  Agriculture  among  a  free  people  iv'ill  augment  population,  only  in 
proportion  as  the  necejfitous  are  put  in  a  fttuation  to  pier  chafe  fubftjience  ivith 
their  labour.     I  proceed. 

If  in  any  country  which  acTtually  produces  nourifhment  for  its 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  progi^efTion  above-mentioned,  (p.  27.} 
a  plan  is  fet  on  foot  for  the  extenfion  of  agriculture  ;  the  augmen- 
tation muft  be  made  to  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  in- 
duftry  and  wants  of  the  people,  or  elfe  an  outlet  muft  be  provided 
for  difpofmg  of  the  fuperfluity.  And  if,  at  fetting  out,  a  foreign 
confumption  cannot  be  procured  for  the  produce  of  hufbandry, 
the  o-reateft  caution  muft  be  had  to  keep  the  improvement  of  the 
foil  within  proper  bounds  :  for,  without  this,  the  plan  intended  for 
an  improvement  will,  by  over-doing,  turn  out  to  the  detriment 
of  agricultiu-e.  This  will  be  the  cafe,  if  the  fruits  of  the  earth  be 
made  to  increafe  fafter  than  the  numbers  and  the  induftry  of 
thofe  who  are  to  confume  them.  For  if  the  whole  be  not  con- 
fumed,  the  regorging  plenty  will  difcourage  the  induftry  of  the 
farmer. 

But  if,  together  with  an  encouragement  to  agriculture,  a  proper 
outlet  be  found  for  the  fuperfluity,  until  the  numbers  and  induftry 
of  the  people,  by  increafing,  fhall  augment  the  home-confumption, 
wliich  again  by  degrees  will  diminifli  the  quantity  of  exportation, 

then 
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then  the  fpring  will  eafily  overcome  the  refiftance  j  it  will  dilate  ? 
that  is,  numbers  will  continue  w  increafe. 

From  this  may  be  derived  another  principle  r  Tbat  agriculture,  whett 
encouraged  for  the  fake  of  multiplying  inhabitants,  mujl  keep  pace  ivith  the 
progrefs  of  indujlry;  or  an  out-let  muJl  be  provided  for  all fuperfiuity . 

In  the  foregoing  example,  I  have  fuppofed  no  exportation,  the 
more  to  fimplify  the  fuppofition :  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
throw  in  a  circumftance,  in  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  it  •>  to  wif, 
an  augmentation  of  inland  demand  from  the  fufpenfion  of  hunting  j 
and  I  have  fuppofed  thofe  who  formerly  fupported  themfelves  by 
this,  to  confume  the  fuperfluous  food  of  the  farmers  for  the  price  of 
their  labour.  This  may  do  well  enough  as  a  fuppofition,  and  has. 
been  made  ufe  of  only  to  explain  principles  ;  but  the  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  fo  eafily  changed  -,  and  therefore  I  have  anticipated  a 
little  the  fuppofition  of  trade,  only  to  fhew  how  it  muft  concur  \vitli 
induftry,  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  multiplication. 

Let  me  next  confider  the  confequences  of  an  augmentation  of 
agriculture  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are  laz.y  ;  or  where 
they  live  in  fuch  limplicity  of  manners,  as  to  have  few  wants  which 
labour  and  induftry  can  fupply.  In  this  cafe,  I  fay,  the  fcheme  of 
agriculture  will  not  fucceed ;  and,  if  fet  on  foot,  part  of  the  grounds 
will  foon  become  uncultivated  again. 

The  lazieft  part  of  the  farmers,  difgufted  with  a  labour  which 
produces  a  plenty  fuperfluous  to  themfelves,  which  they  cannot 
difpofe  of  for  any  equivalent,  will  give  over  working,  and  return  to 
their  antient  limplicity.  The  more  laborious  will  not  furnifh  food 
to  the  neceflitous  for  nothing :  fuch  therefore  who  cannot  otherwife 
fubfift,  will  naturally  ferve  the  induilrious,  and  thereby  fell  their 
fervice  for  food.  Thus  by  the  diminution  of  labour,  a  part  of  the 
country,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  farmers 
formerly  found  fuperfluous,  will  again  become  uncultivated. 

Here  then  will  be  found  a  country,  the  population  of  which  muft 
flop  for  want  of  food ;    and  which,  by  the  fuppofition,   is  abun- 
dantly able  to  produce  more.    Experience  every  where  fliews  the 
(y  '  poflible 
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poflible  exiftence  of  fuch  a  cafe,  fince  no  country  in  Europe  is  cul- 
tivated to  the  utmofl ;  and  that  there  are  many  flill,  where  culti- 
vation, and  confequently  multiplication,  is  at  a  flop.  Thefe  nations 
I  confider  as  in  a  moral  incapacity  of  multiplying :  the  incapacity 
would  be  phyfical,  if  there  was  an  adlual  impoffibility  of  their  pro- 
curing an  augmentation  of  food  by  any  means  whatfoever. 

Thefe  principles  feem  to  be  confirmed  by  experience,  whether  we 
compare  them  with  the  manner  of  living  among  the  free  American 
favages,  or  among  the  free,  induftrious,  and  laborious  Europeans. 
We  find  the  produdlions  of  all  countries,  generally  fpeaking,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inhabitants  are  moft  commonly  in  proportion  to  the 
food. 

I  beg  that  this  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  quibble,  or  what  is 
called  a  vicious  circle.  I  have  qualified  the  general  propofition  by 
fubjoining  that  it  is  found  true  moil  commonly  ;  and  from  what  is 
•to  follow,  we  fhall  better  difcover  both  the  truth  and  meaning  of 
what  is  here  advanced.  While  certain  caufes  operate,  food  will 
augment,  and  mankind  will  increafe  in  proportion ;  when  thefe 
caufes  ce^ii^e,  procreation  will  not  augment  numbers  ;  then  the  general 
propofition  will  take  place ;  numbers  and  food  will  remain  the 
fame,  and  balance  one  another.  This  I  imagine  to  be  fo  in  facSt ; 
and  I  hope  to  Ihew  that  it  is  rational  alfo.  Let  me  now  put  an  end 
to  this  chapter,  by  drawing  fome  conclufions  from  what  has  been 
laid  down,  in  order  to  enlarge  our  ideas,  and  to  enable  us  to  extend 
our  plan. 

I.  One  confequence  of  a  fruitful  foil,  polTefiTed  by  a  free  people, 
given  to  agriculture,  and  inclined  to  induftry,  will  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fuperfluous  quantity  of  food,  over  and  above  what  is  necef- 
fary  to  feed  the  farmers.  Inhabitants  will  multiply ;  and  according 
to  their  increafe,  a  certain  number  of  the  whole,  proportional  to 
fuch  fuperfluity  of  nourifhment  produced,  will  apply  themfelves 
do  induftry  and  to  the  fupplying  of  other  wants. 

n.  From 
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II.  From  this  operation  produced  by  induftry,  we  find  the  people 
diftributed  into  two  clafles.  The  firfl  is  that  of  the  farmers  who 
produce  the  fubfiilence,  and  who  are  neceflarily  employed  in  this 
branch  of  bufinefs  ;  the  other  I  Ihall  call  free  hands ;  becaufe  their 
occupation  being  to  procure  themfelves  fubfiilence  out  of  the  fu- 
perfluity  of  the  farmers,  and  by  a  labour  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  fociety,  may  vary  according  to  thefe  wants,  and  thefe  again  ac- 
cording to  the  fpirit  of  the  times. 

III.  If  in  the  country  we  are  treating  of,  both  money  and  the 
luxurious  arts  are  fuppofed  unknown,  then  the  fuperfluity  of  the 
farmers  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  labour 
will  be  found  fufi[icient  to  provide  for  all  the  other  neceffities  of . 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  fo  foon  as  this  is  accompliflied,  the  confump- 
tion  and  produce  becoming  equally  balanced,  the  inhabitants  will . 
increafe  no  more,  or  at  leaft  very  precarioufly,  unlefs  their  wants 
be  multiplied. 


CHAP.     VL 

How  ih^  Wants  of  Mankind  promote  their  Multiplication, 

IF  the  country  we  were  treating  of  in  the  former  chapter  be  fup- 
pofed of  a  confiderabie  extent  and  fruitfulnefs,  and  if  the  in- 
habitants have  a  turn  for  induftry ;  in  a  fhort  time,  luxury  and  the 
ufe  of  money  (or  of  fomething  participating  of  the  nature  of  mo- 
ney) will  infallibly  be  introduced. 

By  LUXURY,  I  underftand  the  confumption  of  any  thing  produced  by 
the  labour  or  ingenuity  of  man,  ivhich  flatters    our  fenfes   or  tafle  of  living, 
and  ivhich  is  neither  necejfary  for  our  being  ivell  fed,  ivell  clothed,  ivell  de- 
fended 
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fended  againjl  the  injuries  of  the  iveather,  nor  for  feciiring  us  againjl  every 
ihing  ivhich  can  hurt  us  *. 

By  MONEY,  I  underftand  any  commodity,  ivhich  purely  in  itfelf  is  of  no 
viaterial  ufe  to  man  for  the  purpofes  above-mentioned,  but  ivhich  acquires 
fnch  an  efimation  from  his  opinion  of  it,  as  to  become  the  univerfal  meafure  of 
tvhat  is  called  value,  and  an  adequate  equivalent  for  any  thing  alienable. 

Here  a  new  fcene  opens.  This  money  mull  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  ;  naturally,  of  fuch  as  have  had 
the  wit  to  invent  it,  and  the  addrefs  to  make  their  countrymen 
fond  of  it,  by  reprefenting  it  as  an  equivalent  value  for  food  and 
neceflaries  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  means  of  procuring,  without  work 
or  toil,  not  only  the  labour  of  others,  but  food  itfelf. 

Here  then  is  produced  a  new  objed  of  want.  Every  perfon  be- 
comes fond  of  having  money  ;  but  how  to  get  it  is  the  quellion. 
The  proprietors  will  not  give  it  for  nothing,  and  by  our  former 
fuppofition  every  one  within  the  fociety  was  underftood  to  be 

*  As  my  fubjeft  is  different  from  that  of  morals,  I  have  no  occafion  to  confider  the 
term  luxury  in  any  other  than  a  political  fenfe,  to  wit,  as  a  principle  which  produces 
"  employment,  and  gives  bread  to  thofe  who  fupply  the  demands  of  the  rich.  For  this 
reafon  I  have  chofen  the  above  definition  of  it,  which  conveys  no  idea,  either  of  abufe, 
fenfuality,  or  excefs ;  nor  do  I,  at  prefent,  even  confider  the  hurtful  confequences  of 
it  as  to  forei<m  trade.  Principles  here  are  treated  of  with  regard  to  mankind  in  general, 
and  the  eSeds  of  luxury  are  only  confidered  relatively  to  multiplication  and  agriculture. 
Our  reafoning  will  take  a  different  turn,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  feparate  inte- 
reft  of  nations,  and  the  principles  of  trade. 

I  beo-  therefore,  that  at  prefent  my  reafoning  be  carried  no  further  (from  Induflions 
and  fuppofitions)  than  my  intention  is  that  it  fhould  be.  I  am  no  patron,  either  of 
vice,  profufion,  or  the  difTipation  of  private  fortunes  ;  although  I  way  now  and  then 
reafon  very  coaly  upon  the  political  confequences  of  fuch  difeafes  in  a  fiate,  when  I  only  con- 
fider the  influence  they  have  as  to  feeding  and  multiplying  a  people.  My  fubjed  is  too  ex- 
tenfive  of  itfelf  to  ad.mit  of  being  confounded  with  the  doctrine  either  of  morals,  or  of 
oovernment,  however  clofely  thefe  may  appear  connefted  with  it ;  and  did  I  not  begin 
by  firoplifying  ideas  as  much  as  pofTible,  and  by  banifhing  combinations,  I  fhould 
quickly  lofe  my  way,  and  involve  myfelf  in  perplexities  inextricable. 

abundantly 
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abundantly  fupplied  with  foofrand  neceffaries  ;  the  farmers,  from 
their  labom'ing  the  ground  ;  the  free  hands,  by  the  return  of  their 
own  ingenuity,  in  furnifhing  neceffaries.  The  proprietors  there- 
fore of  this  money  have  all  their  wants  fupplied,  and  Hill  are  pof- 
feilbrs  of  this  new  kind  of  riches,  which  we  now  fuppofe  to  be 
coveted  by  all. 

The  natural  confequence  here  will  be,  that  thofe  who  have  the 
money  will  ceafe  to  labour,  and  yet  will  confume  ;  and  they  will 
not  confume  for  nothing,  for  they  will  pay  with  money. 

Here  then  is  a  number  of  inhabitants,  who  live  and  confume 
the  produce  of  the  earth  without  labouring :  food  will  foon  be- 
come fcarce ;  demand  for  it  will  rife,  and  that  will  be  paid  with 
money  ;  this  is  the  befl  equivalent  of  all ;  many  will  run  to  the 
plough  ;  the  fuperfluity  of  the  farmers  will  augment ;  the  rich  will 
call  for  fuperfluities  ;  the  free  hands  will  fupply  them,  and  de- 
mand food  in  their  turn.  Thefe  will  not  be  found  a  burden  on  the 
hufbandmen,  as  fomierly ;  the  rich,  who  hired  of  them  their  la- 
bour or  fervice,  muft  pay  them  with  money,  and  this  money  in 
their  hands  will  ferve  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fuperfluity  of  nou- 
liQiment  produced  by  additional  agriculture- 

When  once  this  imaginary  wealth,  money,  ibecomes  well  intro- 
duced into  a  country,  luxury  will  very,naturally  follow  ;  and  when 
money  becomes  the  object  of  our  wants,  mankind  become .  induf- 
trious,  in  turning  their  labour  towards  every  objedt  which  may 
engage  the  rich  to  part  with  it ;  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  may  increafe  in  numbers,  until  the  ground  refufes 
farther  nourifhment.  The  confequence  s  of  this  will  make  the 
fubjecEl  of  another  chapter. 

Before  we  proceed,  fomething  mull  be  faid,  in  order  to  reftrain 
thefe  general  affertions  a  little. 

We  have  fuppofed  a  very  rapid  progrefs  of  induftry,  and  a  v^ery 
ftidden  augmentation  of  inhabitants,  from  the  introdu6tion  of 
money.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  many  circumftances  have 
<:©ncurred  with  the  m.oney,  to  produce  this  effed:, 

VOL.  L  F  W# 
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We  have  fuppofed  a  country  capable  of  improvement,  a  labori- 
ous people,  a  talle  of  refinement  and  luxury  in  the  rich,  an  am- 
bition to  become  fo,  and  an  application  to  labour  and  ingenuity  in 
the  lower  claiTes  of  men.  According  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  force,  or  concurrence  of  thefe  and  like  circuraftances,  will  the 
country  in  quellion  become  more  or  lefs  cultivated,  and  confe- 
quently  peopled'. 

If  the  foil  be  vaftly  rich,  fituated  in  a  warm  climate,  and  natu- 
rally watered,  the  producflions  of  the  earth  will  be  almoll  fponta- 
neous :  this  will  make  the  inhabitants  lazy.  Lazinefs  is  the  great- 
eft  of  all  obftacles  to  labour  and  induftry.  Manufa<5lures  wiU, 
never  flourifh  here.  The  rich,  witli  all  their  money,  will  not  be- 
come luxurious  with  delicacy  and  refinement ;  for  I  do  not  mean, 
by  luxury  the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites,  nor  the  abufe 
of  riches,  but  an  elegance  of  tajle  and  in  living,  ivhich  has  for  its  objeft  the 
labour  and  ingeriuity  of  man  ;  and  as  the  ingenuity  of  workmen  begets 
a  tafte  in  the  rich,  fo  the  allurement  of  riches  kindles  an  ambition, 
and  encourages  an  application  to  works  of  ingenuity  in  the  poor. 

Riches  therefore  will  here  be  adored  as  a  god,  but  not  made 
fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  man  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  means  of 
fwift  circulation  from  hand  to  hand,  (as  Ihall  be  obfei-ved  in  its 
proper  place)  that  they  become  produAive  of  the  effedls  mentioned 
above  *. 

When  money  does  not  circulate,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  did 
not  exift ;  and  as  the  treafures  found  in  countries  where  the  inha- 
bitants are  lazy  do  not  circulate,  they  are  rather  ornamental  than 
ufeful. 

*  Every  tranfition  of  money  from  hand  to  hand,  for  a  valuable  confidcration,  im- 
plies fome  fervice  done,  fomething  wrought  by  man,  or  performed  by  his  ingenuity, 
or  fome  confumption  of  fomething  produced  by  his  labour.  The  quicker  therefore 
the  circulation  of  money  is  in  any  country,  the  more  ftrongly  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  laborious  j  and  vice  verfa :  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

It 
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It  is  not  tlierefore  in  the  rnofl:  fruitful  countries  of  the  world, 
nor  in  tliofe  which  are  the  beil  calculated  for  nourifliing  great 
multitudes,  that  we  find  the  ^g&.  iiihabitants.  It  is  in  climates  lefs 
favoured  by  nature,  and  where  the  foil  only  produces  to  thofe  whe 
labour,  and  in  proportion  to  the  induftry  of  every  one,  where  we 
may  expedl  to  find  great  multitudes  ;  and  even  thefe  will  be  found 
^eater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  the  turn  of  the  inhabitants  is 
diredled  to  ingenuity  and  induftry. 

In  fuch  countries  where  thefe  are  made  to  flourifli,  the  free 
hands  (of  whom  we  have  fpoken  above)  will  be  employed  in  ufe- 
ful  manufactures,  which,  being  refined  upon  hy  the  ingenious, 
will  determine  what  is  called  the  ftandard  of  tafte  ;  this  tafte  will 
increafe  confumption,  which  again  will  multiply  workmen,  and 
thefe  will  encourage  the  produftion  of  food  for  their  nourifli- 
ment. 

Let  it  therefore  never  be  faid,  that  there  are  too  many  manu- 
facturers employed  in  a  country  ;  it  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were  faid, 
there  are  too  few  idle  perfons,  too  few  beggars,  and  too  many  huf- 
bandmen. 

We  have  more,  than  once  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  thefe  manu- 
facturers never  can  be  ;fed  but  out  of  the  fuperfluity  of  nourifh- 
ment  produced  by  the  farmers,  it  is  a  contradidlion,  I  think,  to 
fay,  that  thofe  who  are  fed  upon  the  furplus  of  thofe  who  culti- 
vate the  foil  are  necefiary  for  producing  a  fufficiency  to  them- 
felves.  For  if  even  this  furplus  were  to  diminiih,  the  manufac- 
tures, not  the  labourers,  would  be  the  firft  to  be  extinguillied  for 
want  of  nourifhment. 

The  importance  of  the  diftributive  proportion  of  mankind  into 
labourers  and  free  hands  appears  fo  great,  and  has  fo  intimate  a 
connection  with  this  fubjeCl,  that  it  engages  me  to  feek  for  an  il- 
lullration  of  the  principles  I  have  been  laying  down,  in  an  ex- 
ample drawn  from  faCts,  as  it  is  found  to  ftand  in  one  of  the 
greatell  and  moft  flourifhing  nations  in  Europe.  But  before  I  pro- 
ceed farther  in  this  part  of  my  fubje(rt,  I  mull  examine  the  con- 

F  2  fequences 
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fequences  of  flavery  with  regard  to  the  fubjeft  we  are  now  upon. 
Relations  here  are  fo  many  and  fo  various,  that  it  is  necelTary 
to  have  fometimes  recourfe  to  tranlitions,  of  which  I  give  notice  to 
my  reader,  that  he  may  not  lofe  the  connexion. 


CHAP.    vir. 

Tl^^  EffeSis-  of  Slavery  upon  the  Multiplicatmi  and  Employment 

of  Mankind,. 

(EFORE  I  go  on  to  follow  the  confequences  of  the  above  r^ar 
foning,  I  mufl  flop,  to  confider  a  difference,  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance, between  antient  and  modern  times,,  which  will  ferve  to 
illuftrate  the  nature  of  flaveiy,  with  regard  to  population  and  the 
employment  of  mankind. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  feem  to 
influence  thefe  two  objedls,  fuppofmg  all  to  be  free.  In  that  cafe  I 
imagine  the  human  fpecics  will  multiply  pretty  much  in  propor- 
tion to  their  induflry  ■■,  their  induftry  will  increafe  according  to  their 
wants,  and  thefe  again  will  be  diverfified  according  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  times.. 

From  this  I  conclude,  that  the  more  free  and  fimple  the  manners 
of  a  country  are,  ceteris  paribus^  the  fewer  inhabitants  will  be  found 
in  it.  This  is  proved  by  experience  every  where.  The  Tartars, 
who  freely  wander  up  and  down  a  country  of  vaft  extent,  multiply 
but  little ;  the  favages  in  America,  who  live  upon  hunting,  in  a 
ftate  of  great  independence  ;  the  inhabitants  of  feveral  moun- 
tainous countries  in  Europe,  where  there  are  few  manufactures, 
and  where  the  inhabitants  do  not  leave  the  country ;  in  all  fuch 
places  mankind  do  not  multiply.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this? 
One  would  imagine,  where  there  is  a  great  extent  of  ground  ca- 
^  fiablfi. 
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pable  of  producing  food,  that  mankind  fliould  multiply  until  the 
foil  refufed  to  give  more.  I  imagine  the  anfwer  may  te  eafily  dif- 
covered  from  the  principles  above  laid  down. 

Where  mankind  have  few  wants,  the  number  of  free  hands  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupply  them  is  very  fmall,  confequently  very  little  furplus 
from  the  farmers  is  fufficient  to  maintain  them.  "When  therefore 
it  happens,  that  any  poor  family  in  the  clafs  of  free  hands  is  very 
numerous,  divifion  there  comes  to  be  carried  to  its  utmofb  extent, 
and  the  greateft  part  become  quite  idle,  becaufe  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  their  work.  As  long  as  they  can  be  fed  by  the  divifion 
of  the  emoluments  arifing  from  the  labour  of  their  parents,  or 
by  the  charity  of  others,  they  live  ;  when  thefe  refources  fail, 
they  become  miferable.  In  fo  wretched  a  fituation  it  is  not  eafy  to 
find  bread.  The  farmers  will  not  double  their  diligence  from  a 
charitable  difpofition.  Thofe  who  have  land  will  not  allow  thofe 
indigent  people  a  liberty  to  raife  grain  in  it  for  nothing  ;  and  al- 
though they  fhould,  the  poor  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  provide  what 
is  neceffary  for  doing  it.  All  other  work  is  fully  fl:ocked,  the 
wretched  die,  or  extinguilli  without  multiplying. 

To  make  this  more  evident,  let  us  fuppofe  the  wants  of  man- 
kind, in  any  polite  nation  of  Europe,  which  lives  and  flourifhes  in 
0ur  days  upon  the  produce  of  its  own  foil,  reduced  all  at  once  to 
the  fimplicity  of  the  antient  patriarchs,  or  even  to  that  of  the  old 
Romans;  Suppofe  all  the  hands  now  employed  in  the  luxurious 
arts,  and  in  every  branch  of  modern  manu failures,  to  become  quite 
idle,  how  could  they  be  fubfilled  ?  What  oeconomy  could  be  fet  on 
foot  able  to  preferve  fo  many  lives  ufeful  to  the  fiateJ  Yet  it  is 
plain  by  the  fuppofition,  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  ca-^ 
pable  of  maintaining  them,  fmce  they  do  fo  adlually.  It  would  be 
abfurd  to  propofe  to  employ  them  in  agriculture,  feeing  there  are 
enough  employed  in  this,  to  provide  food  for  the  whole. 

If  it  be  certain,  that  fuch  people  would  die  for  want  without  any 
refource,  mufl  it  not  follow,  that  unlefs  their  parents  had  found 
the  means  of  maintaining  them  when  children,  and  they  them- 

felves 
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felves  the  means  of  fublifting  by  their  induftry  in  fupplying  wants, 
they  could  not  have  exifted  beyond  their  firft  infancy. 

Tliis  feems  to  llrike  deep  againft  the  populoufnefs  of  the  old 
world,  where  we  know  that  the  wants  of  mankind,  with  regard  to 
trades  and  manufadnres,  were  fo  few. 

But  in  thofe  days  the  wants  of  mankind  were  of  a  different  na- 
ture. At  prefcnt  there  is  a  demand  for  the  ingenuity  of  man; 
then  there  was  a  demand  for  his  perfon  and  fervice.  Now  pro- 
vided there  be  a  demand  for  man,  whatever  ufe  he  be  put  to,  the 
fpecies  will  multiply ;  for  thofe  who  -ftand  in  need  of  them  will 
always  feed  them,  and  as  long  as  food  is  to  be  found,  numbers 
will  increafe. 

In  the  prefent  times  food  cannot,  in  general,  be  found,  but  by 
labour,  and  that  cannot  be  found  but  to  fupply  wants.  Nobody 
will  feed  a  free  man,  more  than  he  will  feed  the  wild  birds  or 
beafts  of  the  field,  unlefs  he  has  occafion  for  the  labour  of  the  one 
or  the  flefli  of  the  other. 

In  the  old  world  the  principles  were  the  fame,  but  the  fpirit  of 
nations  was  different.  Princes  Avanted  to  have  numerous  armies. 
Free  ilates  fought  for  power  in  the  number  of  their  citizens.  The 
wants  of  mankind  being  few,  and  a  fimplicity  of  manners  efta- 
blifhed,  to  have  encouraged  induftry,  excepting  in  agriculture, 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  foimdation  of  population,  would 
have  been  an  inconfiftency.  To  make  mankind  labour  beyond 
their  wants,  to  make  one  part  of  a  ftate  work  to  maintain  the 
other  gratnitouily,  could  only  be  brought  about  by  llavery,  and 
jQavery  was  therefore  introduced  univerfally.  Slavery  was  then  as 
neceflary  towards  multiplication,  as  it  would  now  be  defl:ru(5live 
of  it.  The  reafon  is  plain.  If  mankind  be  not  forced  to  labour, 
they  will  only  labour  for  themfelves ;  and  if  they  have  few  wants, 
there  will  be  little  labour.  But  when  ftate s  come  to  be  formed, 
and  have  occafion  for  idle  hands  to  defend  them  againft  the  vio- 
lence of  their  enemies,  food  at  any  rate  muft  be  procured  for  thofe 
{who  do  not  labour  ;  and  as,  by  the  fuppofition,  the  wants  of  the 
g.  labourers 
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labourers  are  fmall,  a  method  mull  be  found  to  increafe  their  la- 
bour above  the  proportion  of  their  wants. 

For  this  purpofe  ilavery  was  calculated :  it  had  two  excellent  ef- 
fe(5ts  with  refpe(5t  to  population.  The  firft,  that,  in  unpoliflied 
nations,  living  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  al- 
moft  continually  in  war,  lives  were  preferved  for  the  fake  of  ma- 
king ilaves  of  the  captives.  Thefe  fold  to  private  people,  or  dif- 
ferent ftates,  were  fure  of  being  fed  ;  whereas  remaining  in  their 
own  country,  tliey  only  occupied  a  place,  which,  by  the  force  of 
the  generative  faculty,  as  has  been  obferved,  was  foon  to  be  filled 
up  by  propagation :  for  it  muft  not  be  forgot,  that  when  numbers 
are  fwept  off,  by  any  fudden  calamity,  which  does  not  propor- 
tionally diminilh  fubfiftence,  a  new  multiplication  immediately 
takes  place.  Thus  we  perceive  the  hurt  done  by  plagues,  by  war, 
and  by  other  devallations,  either  among  men,  or  cattle,  repaired  in 
a  few  years,  even  in  thofe  countries  where  the  ilandard  number  of 
both  is  feldom  found  to  increafe.  "What  immenfe  quantities  of 
cattle  are  yearly  flaughtered !  Does  any  body  imagine  that  if  all 
were  allowed  to  live,  numbers  would  increafe  in  proportion  ?  The 
fame  is  true  of  men. 

The  fecond  advantage  of  flavery  was,  that  in  countries  where  a 
good  police  prevailed,  and  where  the  people  had  fewer  wants  by  far 
than  are  felt  in  modern  times,  the  flaves  were  forced  to  labour  the 
foil  which  fed  both  them  and  the  idle  freemen,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
Sparta  ;  or  they  filled  all  the  fervile  places  which  freemen  fill  now, 
and  they  were  likewife  employed,  as  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  in  fupply- 
ing  with  manufa(5lures  thofe  whofe  fervice  was  neceflary  for  the  Hate. 

Here  then  was  a  violent  method  of  making  mankind  laborious 
in  raifing  food  ;  and  providing  this  be  accomplifhed,  (by  any  means 
whatever)  numbers  will  increafe. 

Trade,  induftry,  and  manufa(5tures,  only  tend  to  multiply  the 
numbers  of  men,  by  encouraging  agriculture.  If  it  be  therefore 
fuppofed,  that  two  ftates  are  equally  extended,  equally  fruitful, 
and  equally  cultivated,  and  the  produce  confuraed  at  home,  I  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  they  will  be  found  equally  peopled.  But  fuppofe  the  one  la- 
boured by  free  men,  the  other  by  flaves,  what  difference  will  be 
found  in  making  war?  In  the  firft,  the  free  hands  muft,  by  their 
indullry  and  labour,  purchafe  their  food,  and  a  day  loll  in  labour 
is  in  a  manner  a  day  of  falling  :  in  the  laft,  the  flaves  produce  the 
food,  they  are  firfl  fed,  and  the  reflcofls  nothing  to  the  body  of 
free  men,  who  may  be  all  .employed  in  war,  without  the  fmallefl 
prejudice  to  indufby. 

From  thefe  principles  it  appears,  that  flavery  in  former. times 
had  the  fame  effecSh  in  peopling  the  world  that  trade  and  induflry 
have  now.  Men  were  then  forced  to  labour  becaufe  they  were 
flaves  to  others ;  men  are  now  forced  to  .labour  .becaufe  they  are 
flaves  to  their  own  wants. 

I  only  add,  that  I  do  Jiot  pretend  that  in.fadl  flavery  in  antient 
times  did  every  where  contribute  to  population,  any  more  than  I 
can  affirm  that  tlie  fpiritof  induflry  in  the  Dutch  is  common  to  all 
free  nations  in  our -days.  ,Ali  tliat  is  neceflary  for  my  purpofe  is, 
to  fet  forth  the, two  principles,  .and  to  fhew  the  natural  efFefts  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  with  refpedl  to  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind and  advancement  of  agriculture,  the  principal  obje<fts  of  our 
attention  throughout  this  book. 

I  fliall  at  prefent  enlarge  no  farther  upon  this  matter,  but  return 
to  where  I  left  off  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  and  take  up  the  far- 
ther examination  of  the  fundamental  diflribution  of  inhabitants 
into  labourers  and  free  hands. 
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C  H  A  P.     VIII. 

What  Proportion  of  Inhabitants  is  neceffary  for  AgriculturCy  and 
what  Proposition  maybe  tfefully  employed  ijt  e^ery  other  Occupation  f 

I'H'AVE  propofedithis  queftion,  not  with  an  intention  to  anfwer^ 
it  fully,  but  to  point  out  how,  with  the  proper  lights  given;  ir 
may  be  anfwered. 

As  I  write  under  circumftances  not  the  moll  favourable  for  having 
recourfe  to  books,  I  muft  employ  thofe  I  have.  The  article  Political 
Arithmetic,  oi  Mr.  Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  furnilhes  me  with  fome 
extradls  from  Sir  William  Petty,  and  Dr.  Davenant,  which  I  here 
intend  to  employ,  towards  pointing  out  a  folution  of  the  quellioa- 
propofed.  Thefe  authors  conllder  the  llate  of  England  as  it  ap-s; 
pearbd  tb'thenii  and  what  theyj  fay  is  conciulive  only  with  rC'^ecT: 
to  that  ftate. 

Sir  William  Petty  fuppofes  the  inhabitants  of  England  to  be  im 
millions,  the  value  of  grain  yearly  confumed  by  them  ten  millions 
llerling,  the  bufhfel -oft  wheat-reckoned  at  5  j.  and  that  oFbariey  ar 
2  J.  6d.  If  we  call  the  two  together;  and  reckon  upon  an  average, 
this  will  make  the  quarter,  or  eight  bufliels  of  grain,  Avorth  i  /.  i  ox. 
but  in  regard,  the  barley  cannot  amount  to  one  half  of  all  the  grain 
<:onfumed,  efpecially  as  there  is  a  good  quantity  of  rye  made  ufe 
of,  which  is  Worth  more  than  the  barley^  though  lefs  than  the 
"wheat;  let  us  fuppofe  the'  grain  worth  32 x.  per  quarter,  at  a  me- 
dium ;  then  ten  millions  llerling  will  purchafe  fix  millions  of  quar- 
ters of  grain,  or  thereabouts:  which  ufed  for  nourilhment,  in 
brea<3  and  beer,  gives  the  mean  quantity  of  one  quarter,  or  51 2 
pounds  of  grain  for  every  inhabitant,  including  the  nourilhment 
of  his  proportional  part  of  animals;  fuppolihg  that  Sir  Williani 
attended  to  this  circumllance,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Cham.bers. 
And  I  mull  obferve,  by  the  by,  that  this  computation  may  hold 

VOL.  J.  G  good 
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good  as  to  England,  where  people  eat  fo  little  bread  ;  but  would 
not  anfwer  in  France,  nor  in  almoil  any  other  country  I  have  feen. 

Dr.  Davenant,  corre(5ting  Sir  William's  calculation,  makes  the 
inhabitants  5,545,000.  Thefe,  according  to  Sir  William's  prices  and 
proportions,  would  confumeto  the  amount  of  8,872,000/.  fterling; 
but  the  Dr.  carries  it,  with  reafon,  a  little  higher,  and  flates  it  ac 
9,075,060/.  fterling;  the  difference,  however,  is  inconliderable. 
From  this  he  concludes,  the  grofs  produce  of  the  corn  fields  to  be 
about  9,075,000/.  llerling.  I  make  no  criticifm  upoa  this,  compu^ 
tation. 

Next,  as  to  the  value  of  other  lands ;  I  find  Sir  William:  reckons 
the  grofs  produce  of  them  in  butter,  cheefe,  milk,  wool,  horfes. 
yearly  bred,  flefh  for  food,  tallow,  liides,  hay,  and  timber,  to. 
amount  to  12,000,000/.  flerling :.  The  amount  therefore  of  the  grofs 
produce  of  all  the  lands  in  England  mull  be  equal  to  thefe  two  fums 
added  together,  that  is  to  21,075,000/.  flerling. 

From  thefe  data,  the  Dr.  values  the  yearly  rent  of  corn  lands  at 
two  millions  flerling,  and  thofe  of  paflure,  Sec.  at  feven  millions, 
in  all  nine  millions. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  land  rents  of  England  are  to  the 
grofs  produce,  as  nine  is  to  twenty  one,  or  thereabouts. 

Let  me  now  examine  fome  other  proportions. 

The  rents  of  the  corn  lands  are  to  the  grofs  produce  of  them,  as 
two  is  to  nine  ;  thofe  of  paflure,  as  feven  to  twelve. 

Now  it  is  very  certa-in,  that  all  rents  are  in  a  pretty  jtifl' proportion 
to  the  grofs^  produce,  after  deducting  three  principal  articles. 

I.  The  nourifhment  of  the  farmer,  his  family  and  fervants. 

1.  The  necefTary  expences  of  his  family,  for  manufacTiures,  and 
inllruments  for  cultivating  the  groimd- 

3.  His  reafonable  profits,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  every 
country. 

Of  thefe  three  articles,  let  us  diflinguifh  what  part  implies  the 
dire<n;  confumption  of  the  pure  produce,,  from  what  does  not. 

i  Of 
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Of  the  firfl;  fort  are  the  nourifhment  of  men  and  cattle,  wool  and 
flax  for  cloathing,  firing,  and  other  fmaller  articles. 

Of  the  fecond  are  all  manufactures  bought,  fervants  wages,  the 
hu*e  of  labourers  occafionally,  and  profits,  either  fpent  in  luxury, 
(that  is  fuperfluity)  lent,  or  laid  up. 

The  three  articles  above  mentioned  (which  we  have  diftributed 
under  two  heads)  being  deduced  from  the  grofs  produce,  the  re- 
maining value  fhews  the  land  rent. 

This  being  the  cafe,  I  am  next  to  examine  the  caufe  of  the  great 
difproportion  between  the  rents  of  corn  lands,  and  thofe  of  paflure, 
when  compared  with  the  grofs  produce,  in  order  to  draw  fome  con- 
clufion,  which  may  lead  to  the  folution  of  the  queftion  here  pro- 
pofed. 

This  difference  muft  proceed  from  the  greater  proportion  of 
labouring  and  other  inhabitants  employed  in  confequence  of  til- 
lage ;  which  makes  the  expence  of  it  far  greater  than  that  of  paflure. 
Andfince,  in  the  one  and  the  other,  every  article  of  neceflary  expence 
or  confumption,  appears  to  be  proportionally  equal  among  thofe 
concerned  in  both,  that  is,  proportional  to  the  number  of  labouring 
inhabitants ;  it  follows,  that  the  proportion  of  people  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  upon  the  account  of  if,  in  different  countries,  is 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  grofs  produce  to  the  land-rent ;  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  proportion  of  the  confumption  made  by  the  farmers, 
and  by  thofe  employed  neceffarily  by  them,  to  the  net  produce ; 
which  is  the  fame  thing. 

Now  as  the  confumption  upon  corn  farms  is  ~,  and  that  upon 
paflure  ^\-,  the  proportion  of  thefe  two  fraclions  mufl  mark  the 
ratio  between  the  populoufnefs  of  paflure  lands,  and  thofe  in  til- 
lage ;  that  is  to  fay,  tillage  lands  in  England  were,  at  that  time, 
peopled  in  proportion  to  paflure  lands,  as  84  is  to  45,  or  as  28  to  i  j-. 

This  point  being  fettled,  I  proceed  to  another.;  to  wit,  the  appli- 
cation of  this  net  produce  or  furplus  of  the  quantity  of  food  and 
neceffaries  remaining  over  and  above  the  nourifhment,  confumption 
iand  expence,  of  the  inhabitants  employed  in  agriculture ;   and 

G  2  which 
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"whicfi  we  have  dbferved  above,  to  be  equal  to  the  land-rents  of 
England,  that  is  to  fay,  to  ninemillions  y^rly. 

Mtift  not  this  of  neceffity 'be  employed  in  the  nourifhment,  and 
for'the  ufe  df  thofe  v^hom  we  have  called'thej/9'f?^/7a^^j:;  who  may 
be  employed  in  manufactures,  trades,  or  in  any  way  thie  ftate 
"^leafes. 

'Now  'thie  "number  of  people,  1  take  to  be  very  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  the  quantity  of  food  they  confume ;  efpecially  when 
a  fociety  is  taken  thus,  in  fucli  accumulative^proportion,  and  when 
all  are  found  under  the  fame  circumftances^  as  to  the  plenty  of  the 
year. 

The  whole  grofs  produce  of  England  we  have  faid  to  be 
21,000,000/.  Herling,  of  which  9  millions  have  remained  for  thofe 
not  employed  in  agriculture;  the  farmers,  therefore,  and  their 
attendants,  mull  annually  confume  12  millions;  confequently  the 
"laft  clafs  is  to  the  firft  as  12  is  to  9.  If  therefore,  according  to  Dr. . 
Davenant,  there  be  5,545,000  people  in  that  kingdom,  there  mull 
be  about  3,168,571  employed  or  dependent  upon  agriculture,  and 
2,376,429  free  hands  for  every  other  occupation.  But  this  propor- 
tion of  farmers  will  be  found  far  lefs,  if  we  refleft,  that  we  have 
reckoned  for  them  the  total  amount  of  the  three  articles  above  men-  - 
tioned,  that  is  to  fay,  the  total  confumption  they  make,  as  well  in 
manufa(5lures,  profits  upon  their  labour,  8cc.  as  for  food  andhecef- 
faries ;  whereas  there  has  been  nothing  reckoned  for  the  free  hands, 
but  the  land-rent :  confequently  there  fliould  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  as  many  as  are  employed  in  fupplying  with  all 
forts  of  manufadiures  the  whole  of  the  farmers  of  England,  and  all 
thofe  who  depend  upon  them ;  and  this  number  mull  be  taken  from 
one  and  added  to  the  other  clafs. 

If  this  number  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  four  hundred  thoufand, 
it  will  do  more  than  call  the  balance  upon  the  oppofite  fide. 

From  tliefe  matters  of  fad  (in  fo  far  as  they  are  foj  we  may  con- 
clude: 

I.  That 
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I.  That  the  railing  of  the  rents  of  lands  fliews  the  increafe  of 
indullry,  as  it  fwells  the  fund  of  fubfiftence  confumed  by  the  induf- 
ti'ioiis  ;  that  is,  by  thofe,  who  buy  it. 

II.  That  it  may  denote  either  an  increafe  of  inhabitants,  or  the 
vdepopuktipn  of.  the  land,   in  .order  to  affernble  the  fuperfliious 

mouths,  in  villages,  towns,  &c.   where  they  may  exercife  thi^ir  in- 
dullry Avitli  greater  conveniency. 

While  the  land-rents  of  Europe  were  very  low,  numbers  of  the 
ihhlbitants  appeared  to  be  employed  in  agriculture  j  but  were  really 
^no  -more  than  idle  confumers  of  the  produce  pf  it.    This  fl^ajl.be 
farther- illuftrated  in  the  fubfequent  chapters. 

III.  The  more  a  country  is  in  tillage,  the  more  it  is  .inhajbitedy  an.d 
''tile  finaller  is  the  frb^onionoi  free  hands  for  all  the;  ferykes  of  the  ; 
ftate.v  The  more  a  country  is  in  pallure,  the  k/s  it  is  inhabited,  -but 
the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  free  hands. 

1  do  not  pretend,^  as  I  have  faid  above,  that  there  is  any  calcji- 
lation  to  be  depended  on  in  this  chapter  j  I  have  only  endeayoured 
to  point  out  how  a  calculation  might  be  made,  when  the^  true  ilate ; 
of  England  comes  to  be  known. 

This  queftion  not  being  of  a  nature  to  enter  in  to  the  chain;of;,our, 
^eafoning,  may  be  confidered  rather  as  incidental  than  ellential;  I 
have  therefore  treated  it  fuperficially,  and  chiefly  fpr  the  fake  of 
the  conclulions. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  naturally  be  into  the  principles  which  de- 
termine the  relidence  of ,  inhabitants,  in  order  to  difcover  why,  in 
all  flourilhing  Hates,  cities  are  now  found  to  be  every  where  in^- 
crealing. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

U^hat   are   the  Principles    which   regulate  the    Dijlrihution  of 
Inhabitants  into  Fariiis^  Villages^  Hamlet Sy  Towns,  and  Cities  P 

HAVING  pointed  out  the  natural  diftribution  of  inhabitants 
into  the  two  capital  clalTes  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  I 
am  now  going  to  examine  how  far  their  employment  mull  decide 
as  to  their  place  of  refidence. 

.  I.  When  mankind  is  fed  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth, 
the  diftribution  of  their  relidence  depends  upon  the  divifion  of  the 
lands.  If  thefe  are  in  common  to  all,  then  the  inhabitants  will  be 
fcattered  abroad,  or  gathered  together,  according  as  the  produftions 
of  the  earth  are  equally  diftributed  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
or  confined  to  fome  fruitful  fpots. 

Hence  the  Tartars  wander  with  their  flocks  and  feed  upon  them: 
hence  the  hmiting  Indians  are  fcattered  in  fmall  focieties,  through 
the  woods,  and  live  upon  game:  hence  others,  who  feed  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  are  collected  in  greater  numbers  upon  the  fides 
of  rivers,  and  in  watered  vallies. 

V/here  therefore  the  fm"face  of  the  earth  is  not  appropriated,  there 
the  place  producing  food  determines  the  place  of  refidence  of  every 
one  of  the  fociety,  and  there  mankind  may  live  in  idlenefs,  and  re- 
main free  from  every  conftraint. 

II.  When  the  earth  is  not  in  common  to  thofe  who  live  upon  her 
fpontaneous  fruits,  but  appropriated  by  a  few,  there  either  flavery 
or  induftry  muft  be  introduced  among  thofe  who  confume  the  fur- 
plus  of  the  proprietors  ;  becaufe  they  will  expe^^t  either  fervice  or 
work  in  return  for  their  fuperfluity.  In  that  cafe,  the  refidence  of 
the  inhabitants  will  depend  upon  the  circumftances  we  are  going 
to  confiderj  and  the  objedt  of  agriculture  (in  countries  where  the 

furface 
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fiarface  of  the  earth  is  not  broken  up,  being  folely  direded  towards 
the  gathering  in  of  fruits)  will  only  determine  the  refidence  of 
thefe  who  are  neceflary  for  that  purpofe :  confequently  it  will  fol- 
low, that  in  climates  where  the  earth  produces  fpontaneoufly,  ani 
in  vail-  abundance,  there  may^  be  found  large  cities ;  becaufe  the 
number  of  thofe  who  are  neceflary  for  gathering  in  the  fruits,  is 
fmall  in  proportion,  to  their  quantity ;  whereas  in  other  countries, 
where  the  earth's  produftions  are  fcanty,  and  where  the  climate- 
refufes  thofe  of  the  copious  and  luxuriant  kind,  there  will  hardly 
be  found  any  confiderable  town,  as  the  number  of  thofe  who  are- 
neceflary  for  coUedling  the  fubfiftence,  bear  a  great  proportion  to 
the  fruits  themfelves.  I  do  not  fay,,  that  in  the  firll  cafe  there  7«z^' 
be  large  towns,  or  that  in  the  other  there  ran  be  none-;  but  I"  fay,, 
that  in  the  firfl;  cafe,  thofe  who  may  be  gathered  into  towns,  bear  a: 
great  proportion  to  the  whole  fociety  j  and  that  in  the  fccond,  they 
bear  a  fmall  one; 

I  think  I  have-  found  this  principle  confirmed  by  experience; 
When  I  compare- the  bulk  and  populoufnefs  of  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy,-  and  fl:ill  more,  thofe  of  the.  watered  provinces- of  Spain,  with? 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  which  maintains  them,  !  find  the 
proportion  of  the  firfl:  vaftly  greater  than  in  thofe  of  France  and 
England ;  and  flill  more  again  in  thefe  two  laft  mentioned  king- 
doms, than  in  the  more  northern  countries  and  provinces,  where  the 
earth's  produftions  bear  a  lefs  proportion  to  the  labour  Beftbwed  in 
producing  them;  Now,  although  I  allow  that  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  tobefed  by.fpontaneous  produilions,  yet  flill  it  maybe  inferred, 
that  the  more  the  climate  contributes  to  favour  the  labour  of  maUj, 
the  more,  the  productions  participate,  of  the  fpontaneous  nature  *. 

Again,. 

•  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that' in  thofe  countries  where  the  people  five  upon  the- 
fpontaneous  fruits,  the  whole  fociety  (confideredin  a  political  light)  is  found  compofcd* 
of  free  hands,     l^ature  there  fupplies  the  place  of  the  whole  clafs  of  farmers; 

We  have  faid  that  induftry  and  manufa6lures  are  the  occupation  of  the  free  hands  of 
aflatej  confequently,  where  the  proportion  of- them  is  the  largeft,  induftry  fhouids 

flouiiffc 
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Again,  in  countries  Avliere  labour  is  required  for  feeding  a  fociety-j: 
tHe  fmaller  the  proportion  of  labourers,  the  greater  will  be  that  of 
the  free  hands.  Fruits  which  are  produced  by  annual  labour,  and 
ftillmore,  fuch  as  are  the  confequence  of  a  thorough  cultivatioj^ 
(fuch  as  luxuriant  pafture)  give  returns  far  fuperior  to  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  thofe  employed"  in  the  cultivation;  confequently,  all  the 
furplus  is  confumed  by  people  not  employed  in  agriculture  ;  ccm* 
fequently,  by  thbfe  who  are  not  bound  to  refide  upon  the  fpot 
which  feeds  them,  and  who  may  choofe  the  habitation  beft  adapted^ 
for  the  exercife  of  that  induftry  which  is  moll  proper  to  produce  an' 
equivalent  to  the' farmers  for  their  fuperfluities. 

From  this  it  is  plain  tliat  the'  relidence  of  the  farmers  only,  i&' 
eflentially  attached  to  the  place  of  cultivation.  Hence,  farms  in 
fome  provinces,  villages  in  others. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  other  clafs  of  inhabitants;  the  free  hands 
who  live  upon  the  furplus  of  the  farmers. 

Thefe  I  mull  fubdividc  into  two  conditions.  Tlie  firft,  thofe  to 
v/hom  this  furplus  diredly  belongs,  or  who,  with  a  revenue  in 
money  already  acquired,  can  purchafe  it.  The  fecond,  thofe  who 
purchafe  it  with  their  daily  labour  or  perfonal  fervice. 

Thofe  of  the  firll  condition  may  live  where  they  pleafe  ;  thofe.  oF 
the  fecond,  mull  live  where  they  can.  The  refidence  of  the  con- 
fumerSj  in  many  cafes,  determines  that  of  the  fuppliers.  In  ■  prO^-' 
.portion,  therefore,  as  thofe  who  live  where  they  pleafe  choofe  to 
live  together,  in  that  proportion  the  others  mull  follow  them.  And 
in  proportion  as  the  flate  thinks  lit  to  place  the  adminiftration  of 
government  in  one  place,  in  that  proportion  mull  the  adminiftrators, 
,and  every  one  depending  upon  them,  be  gathered  together.    Thefe 

.flourifh  tothe  greatefl  adv^antage;  that  is  to  fay,- in  Gountries  where  the  inhabitants  live 
..upon  the  fj^ontaneous  fruits :  but  that  is  not  the  cafe.  Why  ?  Becaufe  there  is  another 
ccircumftance-of  equal  weight  which  prevents  it.  Thefe  people  are  unacquainted  with 
■want,  and  want  is  the. fpur  to  induftry.  Let  this  fuffice,  in  general,  as  toihe  diftti" 
L;buuQn:. of  inhabitants  in  countries  unacquainted  with  labour. 

I  take 
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I  take  to  be  principles  which  influence  the  fwelling  of  the  bulk  of 
-capitals,  and  fmaller  cities. 

When  the  reiidence  of  the  confumer  does  not  determine  that  of 
liim  who  fupplies  it,  other  conliderations  are  allowed  to  operate. 
This  is  the  cafe  in  what  may  properly  be  called  manufactures,  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  trades,  whether  they  be  for  home  confumption,  or 
foreign  exportation.    Thefe  confiderations  are, 

I.  Relative  to  the  place  and  lituation  of  the  eflablilhment,  which 
gives  a  preference  to  the  fides  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  when  machines 
wrought  by  water  are  neceflary  ;  to  the  proximity  of  forells  when 
fire  is  employed  ;  to  the  place  which  produces  the  fubftance  of  the 
mianufa6lure ;  as  in  mines,  collieries,  brick-works,  &c. 

II.  Pvelative  to  the  conveniency  of  tranfportation,  as  upon  navi- 
gable rivers,  or  by  great  roads. 

III.  Relative  to  the  cheapnefs  of  living,  confequently  not  (fre- 
quently) in  great  cities,  except  for  their  own  confumption.  But  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  this  laft  confideration  can  hardly  ever  be  per- 
manent: for  the  very  eflablilhment  being  the  means  of  railing 
prices,  the  advantage  muft  diminilh  in  proportion  as  the  under- 
taking comes  to  fucceed.  The  beft  rule  therefore  is,  to  fet  down 
fuch  manufadtures  upon  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  where  all 
necelfary  provifions  may  be  brought  from  a  diftance  at  a  fmall 
coft.  This  advantage  is  permanent,  the  others  are  not ;  and  may 
prove  in  time  hurtful,  by  a  change  in  thefe  very  circumftances 
which  decided  as  to  the  choice  of  the  lituation.  From  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  manufadlures  we  fee  hamlets  fwell  into  villages,  and  vil- 
lages into  towns. 

Sea-ports  owe  their  eftablifhment  to  foreign  trade.  From  one  or 
other  of  thefe  and  limilar  principles,  are  mankind  gathered  into 
hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 
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C  H  A  F.     X. 

Of  the  Confequeiices  which  refult  from  the  Separation  of  the  two-- 

principal  Clajfes  of  a  People^   the  Farmers  and  the  Free  Hands^-. 

with  regard  to  their  Dwelling. 

AM  next  going  to  examine  the  confeqtrences  refulting  to  the 
ftate,  to  the  citizens,  and  to  the  landed  interell,  from  this  kind 
of  feparation,  as  I  may  call  it,  between  the  parent  earth  and  her 
laborious  children,  which  I  fuppofe  to  take  place  every  where  in. 
proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  induilry,  luxury,  and  the  fwift  cir- 
culation of  money. 

As  to  the  flate,  it  is,  I  think,  very  plain,  that,  without  fuch  a 
dillribution  of  inhabitants,  it  would  he.  impoffible  to  levy  taxes. 
For  as  long  as  the  earth  nourishes  diredly  thofe  who  are  upon  her 
furface,  as  long  as  fhe  delivers  her  fruits  into  the  very  hand  of 
him  who  confumes  them,  there  is  no  alienation,  no  occalion  for 
money,  confequently  no  poffibility  of  eftablifhing  an  extenlive 
taxation,  as  fhall  in  its  place  be  fully  explained,  and  from  this 
principle  is,  I  imagine,  to  be  deduced  the  reafon,  why  we  find, 
taxation  fo  little  known  under  the  feudal  form  of  government. 

The  perfonal  fervice  of  the  vafTals,  with  their  cattle  and  fervants, 
upon  all  occafions  made  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  lords,  and 
their  rents  were  moflly  paid  in  kind.  They  lived  upon  their  lands, 
were  commonly  jealous  of  one  another,  and  had  conftant  difputes. 
This  was  a  very  good  reafon  to  keep  them  from  coming  together. 
Towns  were  fituated  round  their  habitations.  Thefe  were  moftly 
compofed  of  the  few  tradefmen  and  manufacturers  that  were  in 
the  country.  The  lord's  judge,  his  fifcal,  and  his  court  of  record, 
added  to  thefe  numbers ;  law-fuits,  and  the  lord's  attendance, 
brought  the  valTals  frequently  together  ;  this  gave  encouragement 
to  houfes  of  entertainment  j  and  tliis  I  take  to  be  the  pidure  of 
7  the 
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the  greateft  part  of  fmall  towns,  if  we  afcend  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  from  the  prefent  time. 

Cities  were  the  refidence  of  bifhops.  Thfefe  lords  were  very  in- 
dependent of  the  civil  government,  and  had  at  the  fame  time  the 
principal  direction  in  it.  They  procured  privileges  to  their  cities, 
and  thefe  communities  formed  themfelves  by  degrees  into  fmall 
republics :  taxes  here  have  ever  been  familiar.  The  feudal  lords 
feldom  appeared  there,  and  the  inferior  claiTes  of  the  people  en- 
joyed liberty  and  eafe  in  thefe  cities  only. 

In  fome  countries  of  Europe,  as  in  Germany,  the  principal  citi- 
zens, in  time,  became  patricians.  In  France  certain  offices  of  pu- 
blic truft  fometimes  procured  nobility  to  thofe  who  bore  tliem, 
and  always  confideration.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  citizens 
were  even  admitted  into  the  Hates,  and  formed  the  tiers  etat.  Elfe- 
where  they  received  cafual  marks  of  diftin^ion  from  the  fove- 
reign,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  does  to  this  day  ufually  re- 
ceive knighthood.  In  fhort,  the  only  dawning  of  public  liberty 
to  be  met  with  during  the  feudal  government,  was  in  the  cities  j 
no  wonder  then  if  they  increafed. 

Upon  the  difcovery  of  America  and  the  Eall-Indies,  indullry, 
trade,  and  luxury,  were  foon  introduced  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
France,  and  England :  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  Hans 
towns  had  already  pointed  out  to  fovereigns  the  importance  of 
thofe  objecSts. 

The  courts  of  princes  then  became  magnificent ;  the  feudal 
lords  infenfibly  began  to  frequent  them  with  more  afliduity  than 
formerly.  The ,  fplendor  of  the  prince  foon  eclipfed  thofe  rays 
which* flione  around  them  upon  their  own  lands.  They  now  no 
more  appeared  to  one  another  as  objefts  of  jealoufy,  but  of  emu- 
lation. They  became  acquainted,  began  to  relifli  a  court  life,  and 
every  one  propofed  to  have  a  houfe  in  the  capital.  A  change  of 
habitation  made  a  change  of  circumftances,  both  as  to  city  and 
country.  As  to  the  city ;  in  fo  far  as  inhabitants  were  increafed, 
by  the  addition  of  the  great  lords,  and  of  thofe  who  followed  their 

H  a  example, 
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example,  demand  increafed  for  every  fort  of  provilion  and  labour  ; 
and  this  quickly  drew  more  inhabitants  together.  Every  one  vied 
with  another  in  magnificence  of  palaces,  clothes,  equipages.  Modes 
changed,  and  by  tiirns  enlivened  the  different  branches  of  inge- 
nuity. Whence  came  fo  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  all  of  a 
fudden  ?  He  who  would  have  call  his  eyes  on  the  deferted  reli- 
dences  of  the  nobility,  would  have  feen  the  old  people  weeping 
and  wailing,  and  nothing  heard  among  them  but  complaints  of 
defolation  :  the  youth  were  retired  to  the  city ;  there  was  no  change 
as  to  them. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  plain  confequence  of  a  fudden  revolution, 
Avhich  never  can  happen  without  being  attended  with  great  incon-- 
Tcniencies.  Many  of  the  numerous  attendants  of  the  nobility 
who  ufelefly  filled  every  houfe  and  habitation  belonging  to  the 
great  man,  were  ftarving  for  want.  He  was  at  court,  and  calling 
aloud  for  money,  a  thing  he  was  feldom  accuflomed  to  have  occa'- 
fion  for,  except  to  lock  up  in  his  cheft.  In  order  to  procure  this 
money,  he  found  it  expedient  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  perfonal 
fervices  of  his  valfals  into  cafh  :  by  this  he  loft  his  authority.  He 
then  looked  out  for  a  farmer  (not  a  hufbandman)  for  an  eflate 
which  he  formerly  confumed  in  its  fruits.  This  undertaker,  as  I 
may  call  him,  began  by  difmilling  idle  mouths.  Still  greater 
complaints  enfued.  At  laft,  the  money  fpent  in  the  city  began  to 
flow  into  the  hands  of  the  induftrious :  this  raifed  an  emulation, 
and  the  children  of  the  miferable,  who  had  felt  the  fad  efi^ec^ts  of 
the  revolution,  but  who  could  not  forefee  the  confequences,  began 
to  profit  by  it.  They  became  eafy  and  independent  in  the  great 
city,  by  furnilliing  to  the  extravagance  of  thofe  under  whofe  do- 
minion they  were  born. 

This  progreffion  is  perhaps  too  minutely  traced  to  be  exadl ;  I 
therefore  flop,  to  confider  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  that  period, 
when  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  fudden  revolution  had  ceafed, 
and  when  things  were  come  to  the  ftate  in  which  we  now  find 
them.  Capitals  fwelled  to  a  great  extent.  Paris  and  London  ap- 
pear 
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pear  monftrous  to  fome,  and  are  faid  to  be  a  load  upon  the  reft  of 
the  country;     This  muft  be  examined. 

We  agree,  I  fuppofe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  not  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  we  may  agree  that  they  are  fed  by 
it :  we  have  examined  into  the  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  cities,  and 
we  have  feen  the  fund  provided  for  their  fubfiftence,  to  wit,  the 
furplus  of  fruits  produced  by  hulbandmen. 

What  are  then  the  advantages  refulting  to  the  citizens  from 
this  great  increafe  of  their  city  ?  I  cannot  find  any  great  benefit 
refulting  to  individuals  from  that  circumftance ;  but  I  conclude, 
that  the  fame  advantages  which  many  find  in  particular,  muft  be 
common  to  great  numbers,  confequently  great  numbers  are  ga^ 
thered  together.- 

The  principal  objedlions  againft  great  cities  are,  that  health  there 
is  not  fo  good,  that  marriages  are  not  fo  frequent  as  in  the  coun- 
tty,  that  debauchery  prevails,  and  that  abufes  are  multiplied. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  objedlions  lie  equally  againft  all  ci- 
ties, and  are  not  peculiar  to  thofe  complained  of  for  their  bulk  ; 
and  that  the  evils  proceed  more  from  the  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
than  from  the.fize  of  thecapital.  As  for  the  prolongation  of  life, 
it  is  more  a  private  than  a  public  concern. 

It  is  farther  urged,  that  the  number  of  deaths  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  births  in  great  cides ;  confequently  fmaller  towns,  and 
even  the  country,  is  ftripped  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  recruit 
thefe  capitals. 

Here  I  deny,  firft,  that  in  ail  capitals  the  number  of  deaths  ex- 
Geeds  the  number  of  births  5  for  in  Paris  it  is  otherwife.  But  fup- 
pofing  the  alTertion  to  be  true,  what  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from 
it,  except  that  many  people  who  are  born  in  the  country  die  in 
town.  That  the  country  fhould  furnifli  cities  with  inhabitants  i^ 
no  evil.  What  occanon  has  the  country  for  fupernumerary  hands.? 
If  it  has  enough  for  the  fupply  of  its  own  wants,  and  of  the  de- 
mands of  cities,  has  it  not  enough  ?  Had  it  more,  the  fupernumera- 
ries  would  either  confume  without  workings  or,  if  added  to  the  clafs 

of 
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of  labourers,  inftead  of  being  added  to  the  number  of  free  hands, 
would  overturn  the  balance  between  the  two  clafTes ;  grain  would 
become  too  plentiful,  and  that  would  call  a  general  difcourage- 
ment  upon  agriculture :  whereas,  by  going  to  cities,  they  acquire 
money,  and  therewith  purchafe  the  grain  they  would  have  con- 
fumed,  had  they  remained  in  the  country  ;  and  this  money,  which 
their  additional  labour  in  cities  will  force  into  circulation,  would 
'6therwife  have  remained  locked  up,  or  at  leaft  would  never  have 
gone  into  the  country,  but  in  confequence  of  the  defertion  of  the 
fupernumcraries.  The  proper  and  only  right  encouragement  for 
agriculture,  is  a  moderate  and  gradual  increafe  of  demand  for  the 
productions  of  the  eartli :  this  works  a  natural  and  beneficial  in- 
creafe of  inhabitants  ;  and  this  demand  mull  come  from  cities,  for 
the  hufbandmcn  never  have  occafion  to  demand ;  it  is  they  who 
offer  to  fale. 

The  high  prices  of  moll  things  in  large  cities  is  furely  a  benefit, 
not  a  lofs  to  the  country.  But  I  mufl  obferve,  that  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  living  in  capitals  does  not  affedl  the  lower  clalTes,  nor  the 
nioderate  and  frugal,  in  any  proportion  to  what  it  does  the  rich. 
If  you  live  on  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  beer,  you  may  live  as 
cheap  in  London  and  in  Paris  as  in  moll  cities  I  know.  Thefe  ar- 
ticles abound,  and  though  the  demand  be  great,  the  provifion 
made  for  fupplying  it  is  in  proportion.  But  when  you  come  to  fifh, 
fowl,  and  game  ;  delicacies  of  every  kind  brought  from  far,  by 
the  poft,  by  fliips,  and  meffengers  ;  when  you  have  fine  equipages, 
large  houfes,  expenfive  fervants,  and  abundance  of  walle  in  every 
article,  without  one  grain  of  oeconomy  in  any,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
money  fliouW  run  away  fo  fall. 

I  do  not,  from  what  has  been  faid,  conclude,  that  there  is  any 
evident  advantage  in  having  fo  overgroAvn  a  capital  as  London  in 
fuch  a  kingdom  as  England ;  but  only  that  I  do  not  find  great  force 
in  the  objections  I  have  met  with  againll  it.  That  there  may  be 
others  which  I  do  not  know,  I  will  not  deny,  becaufe  I  am  not  fuf- 
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ficiently  acqiaainted  with  that  kingdom  to  be  a  competent  judge  of 
the  matter. 

Let  me  now  conclude  this  chapter,  by  mentioning  in  what  re- 
fpedts  I  think  cities  an  advantage,  in  general,  to  a  country  ;  and, 
as  I  go  along,  I  fhall  point  out  wherein  they  prove  a  difadvantage, 
in  particular,  to  fome  parts  of  it. 

The  general  advantages  of  them  are  j 

I.  To  remove  the  unnecelTary  load  upon  the  land;  thofe  idle 
people,  who  eat  up  a  part  of  the  produce  of  labour  without  con- 
tributing to  it. 

IL  The  opportunity  of  levying  taxes,  and  of  making  thefe  af- 
feft  the  rich,  in  proportion  to  the  confumption  they  make,  without 
hurting  induftry  or  exportation. 

III.  The  advantages  refulting  to  the  landed  intereft  are  no  lefs 
Gonliderable.  This  is  proved  by  univerfal  experience  :  for  we  fee 
every  where,  that  the  moment  any  city,  town,  or  village,  begins 
to  increafe,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  trade  or  manufa6tures,  the 
lands  round  about  immediately  rife  in  their  value.  The  reafon  of 
this  feems  eafily  deduced  from  the  above  principles. 

When  a  farmer  has  got  his  oeconomy  under  right  regulations, 
not  one  fupernumerary,    nor  ufelefs  mouth,    but  abundance  of 
hands  for  every  kind  of  labour,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  near 
towns  and  cities,  the  proximity  of  them  difcharges  him  of  every 
fuperfluity.     His  cattle  confume  the  exadt  quantity  of  grain  and 
of  forage  neceflary  5  what  remains  is  money  ;  a  fuperfiuous  egg  is 
money  ;  a  fuperfltious  day  of  a  cart,  of  ahorfe,  a  fuperfiuous  hour 
©f  a  fervant,  is  all  money  to  the  farmer.     There  is  a  conllant  de- 
mand for  eveiy  thing  he  can  do  or  furnifli.     To  make  this  the 
more  fenfibly  perceived,  remove  into  a  province,  far  from  a  town, 
and  compare  lituations.     There  you  find  abundance  of  things  fu-- 
perfluous,  which  cannot  be  turned  into  money,  which  therefore: 
are  confumed  without  much  neceiiity,  and  with  no  proiit.     It  is 
good  to  have  an  eflate  there,  when  you  want  to  live  upon  it ;  it: 
is  better  to  have  one  near  the  great  town,  when  you  do  not. . 
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It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  difadvantages  fielt  by  the  diflant 
farmer  and  proprietor,  when  they  compare  fituations  ^vith  thofe 
iituated  near  the  town,  proceed  from  the  town:  this  mull  be  exa- 
,  mined. 

If  the  town  confume  the  produce  of  tliis  diftant  farm,  it  muft 
confurne  it  in  competition  with  every  place  at  a  fmaller  diftance^ 
confequently  this  competition  mull  do  more  good  than  harm  to 
'the  diftant  farm.  If  the  city  confumes  none  of  the  produce,  wliere- 
-in  does  it  affeft  it?  It  may  be  anfwered,  that,  by  entering  int© 
competition  with  the  diftant  farmer  for  the  labouring  inhabitants, 
thefe  defert  agriculture,  in  favour  of  a  more  lucrative  occupation, 
.to  be  found. in  the  city.  Scarcity  of  hands  in  the  country  raifes 
the  price  of  laboiu'  on  one  hand,  while  it  diminiflies  the  demand 
on  the  other  ;  confequently  the  farmer  fuffers  a  double  difadvan- 
tage.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  as  thefe  revolutions 
cannot  by  their  nature  be  fudden,  it  becomes  the  diuy  of  the  ftatef- 
man,  whom  I  fuppofe  conftantly  awake,  to  fet  on  foot  dire<5tly 
fome  branch  of  induftry  in  every  fuch  diftant  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  as  prices  will  diminifli  for  a  while,  for  the  reafons  above- 
mentioned,  this  will  prove  an  encouragement  to  the  eftablilliment ; 
this  again  will  accelerate  propagation,  as  it  will  prove  an  outlet  for 
children,  and,  in  a  lliort  time,  the  farmer  will  find  himfelf  in  a 
better  fituation  than  ever.  But  even  without  this  affiftance  from 
the  ftate,  a  few  years  Avill  fet  all  to  rights,  providing  the  fpirit  of 
induftry  is  kept  up :  for  cities,  by  fwelling,  extend  their  demand 
to  the  moft  diftant  corners  of  a  country  ;  the  inhabitants  who  de- 
fert do  not  ceafe  to  confume,  and  thereby  they  repair  the  hurt  they 
did  by  their  defertion.  I  appeal  to  experience  for  the  truth  of  this. 
Do  we  not  perceive  demand  extending  every  year  farther  and  far- 
ther from  great  capitals  ?  I  know  places  in  France  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  never  knew  what  it  was  to  fend  even  a  delicacy  to  Pa- 
ris, but  by  the  poft,  and  which  now  fend  thither  every  week  load- 
ed waggons,  with  many  thoufand  weight  of  provifions ;  in  fo  much 
jtliat  I  may  almoft  fay,  that  a  fatted  chicken  in  the  moft  diftant 
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province  of  -that  country  can  be  fold  with  great  profit  in  the  Paris 
market  during  all  the  winter  feafon ;  and  cattle  carry  thither  their 
own  flefli  cheaper  than  any  waggon  can.  What  diftant  farm  then 
can. complain  of  the  greatnefs  of  that  noble  city?  There  is  how- 
ever a  cafe,  where  a  diftant  part  of  a  country  may  fufFer  in  every 
refpeft,  to  wit,  when  the  revolution  is  fudden ;  as  when  a  rich 
,man,  ufed  to  fpend  his  income  in  his  province,  for  the  encou- 
rag;ement  of  induftry,  goes  to  Paris  or  London,  and  ftays  away  fojr 
a  year  or  two,  without  minding  the  intereft  of  the  eftate  he  aban- 
dons. No  doubt  that  muft  affedl  his  province  in  proportion -5  bu,t 
in  every  revolution  which  comes  on  gradually  by  the  defertion  of 
fuch  as  only  lived  by  their  induftry,  new  mouths  are  born  and 
fupply  the  old.  The  only  queftion  is  about  employing  them  well: 
while  you  have  fuperfluous  food  and  good  oeconomy,  a  country 
will  always  reap  the  fame  benefit  from  her  natural  advantages, 

IV.  Another  advantage  of  cities  is^  the  neceffity  arifmg  from 
-thence  of  having  great  roads,  and  thefe  again  prove  a  coniiderable 
encouragement  to  agriculture. 

The  miferable  condition  of  roads  over  all  Europe  almoft,  till 
within  thefe  hundred  years,  is  a  plain  iproof  of  the  fcanty  condi- 
tion of  the  cities,  and  of  the  fmall  encouragement  formerly  given 
towards  extending  the  improvement  of  the  foil. 

-Let  any  one  examine  the iituation  of  the  landed"  intereft  before 
•the  making  of  great  roads  in  feveral  provinces  in  France,  and 
compare  it  with  what  it  is  at  prefent.  If  this  be  found  a  difficult 
inquiry,  let  him  compare  the  appearance  of  young  gentlemen  of 
middling. fortune,  as  he  finds  them  at  Paris,  or  in  their  regiment, 
with  that  of  their  fathers,  who  live  in  their  province  in  the  old 
way,  and  he  will  have  a  very  good  opportunity  of  perceiving  the 
progrefs  of  eafe  and  refinement  in  that  clafs,  which  has  proceeded 
from  no  other  caufe  than  the  improvement  of  the  foil.  People 
complain  that  prices  are  rifen  ;  of  this  there  is  no  doubt  v/ith  re- 
gard to  many  articles.  Is  it  not  quite  confiftent  with  our  prin- 
ciples ?     It  is  not  becaufe  there  is  now  a  larger  mafs  of  money  in 
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the  kingdom,  though  I  allow  this  to  be  true,  and  alfo  that  this 
circumflance  may  have  contributed  to  raife  prices ;  but  the  direct 
principle  which  has  influenced  them,  and  which  will  always  regu- 
late their  rife  and  fall,  is  the  increafe  of  demand.  Now  the  great 
roads  in  a  manner  carry  the  goods  to  market ;  they  feem  to  fhorfen 
diftances,  they  augment  the  number  of  carriages  of  all  forts,  they 
remove  the  inconveniencies  above-mentioned  refulting  from  the 
diftance  of  the  city.  The  more  diftant  parts  of  the  country  come 
to  market,  in  competition  with  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
'of  the  cities.  This  competition  might  make  the  rents  of  lands  ly- 
iiig  Totmd  ftfch  as  were  the  firH  to  encourage  induftry,  link  in 
their  value.  But  the  hurt  in  this  refpe(5l  done  to  the  proprietors  of 
thefe  lands  would  foon  be  repaired.  The  cities  would  increafe  in 
bulk,  demand  would  increafe  alfo,  and  prices  would  rife  a-new. 
Every  thing  which  employs  inhabitants  ufefully  promotes  con- 
'fumption  ;  and  this  again  is  an  advantage  to  the  Hate,  as  it  draws 
money  from  the  treafures  of  the  rich  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
duftrious.  The  eafy  tranfportation  of  fruits  produces  this  effedl : 
the  diftant  farmer  can  employ  his  idle  hours  in  providing,  and 
the  idle  days  of  his  fei-vants  and  cattle  in  fending  things  to  mar- 
ket, from  farms  which  formerly  never  knew  what  it  was  to  fell 
fuch  productions. 

i  fliall  carry  thefe  fpeculations  no  farther,  but  conclude  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  making  of  roads  muft  advance  population,  as 
'^ey  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
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CHAP.     XI. 

Of  the  Difir'ibution  of  Inhabitants  into  Clajfes  ;  of  the  Employment 
and  Multiplication  of  them. 

HAVING  deduced  the  efFe(5ts  of  modern  policy,  in  affembling 
fo  large  a  proportion  of  inhabitants  into  cities,  it  is  proper 
to  point  out  the  principles  which  fhould  diredl  the  ftatefman  to 
the  proper  means  of  providing,  fupporting,  and  employing  them. 
Without  this  they  neither  can  live  nor  multiply.  Their  parent, 
Earth,  has  in  a  manner  banifhed  them  from  her  bofom  ;  they  have 
her  no  more  to  fuckle  them  in  idlenefs  ;  induftry  has  gathered  them 
together,  labour  muft  fupport  them,  and  that  muft  produce  a  fur- 
plus  for  bringing  up  children.  If  this  refource  fliould  fail,  mifery 
will  enfue :  the  depopulation  of  the  cities  will  be  followed  by  the 
ruin  of  the  lands,  and  all  will  go  to  wreck  together. 

We  have  already  laid  down  the  principles  which  appear  the  moft 
natural  to  engage  mankind  to  labour,  fuppoling  all  to  be  free ;  and 
we  have  obferved  how  flavery,  in  former  times,  might  work  the 
fame  eifeft,  as  to  peopling  the  world,  that  trade  and  induftry  do  now  j 
men  were  then  forced  to  labour  becaufe  they  were  flaves  to  others,  ■ 
men  are  forced  to  labour  now  becaufe  they  are  ilaves  to  their  own 
wants :  provided  man  be  made  to  labour,  and  make  the  earth  pro- 
duce abundantly,  and  providing  that  either  authority,  induftry  or 
charity,  can  make  the  produce  circulate  for  the  nourifliment  of 
the  free  hands,  the  principle  of  a  great  population  is  brought  to 
a  full  a<5livity. 

I  ihall  now  fuppofe  thefe  principles  to  be  well  underftood.  Wants 
promote  induftry,  induftry  gives  food,  food  increafes  numbers  :  the 
next  queftion  is,  how  numbers  are  to  be  well  employed  ? 

It  is  a  general  maxim  in  the  mouth  of  every  body ;  increafe  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ftate :  the  ftrength  and  power  of  a  ftate  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  ^ 
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I  am  not  fond  of  condemning  opinions  ;  but  I  am  very  much  for 
limiting  general  propofitions.  I  have  hardly  ever  efcaped  being  led 
into  error  by  every  one  I  have  laid  down.  Nothing  is  fo  fyftematical, 
nothing  fo  pretty  in  a  treatife  as  general  maxims  ;  they  facilitate 
the  diftribution  of  our  ideas,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  dafli 
them  out  but  with  a  certain  regret. 

As  I  often  recur  to  private  oeconomics  for  clearing  up  my  ideas 
concerning  the  political,  I  have  afked  myfelf,  if  it  be  a  general 
rule,  that  the  mafter  of  a  family  fliould  increafe  the  mouths  of  it, 
to  the  full  proportion  of  all  he  can  feed  ?  Now  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  in  a  fmall  family  well  compofed,  and  where  every  one  is  pro- 
perly employed,  both  mafter  and  fervants  are  much  happier  than  in 
others  vaftly  more  numerous,  where  the  fame  order  and  regularity 
is  not  kept  up  ;  and  that  a  fmall  number  of  well  difciplined  foldiers 
is  more  formidable,  and  really  ftronger,  than  the  numerous  popu- 
lace of  a  large  city. 

The  ufe  of  inhabitants  is  to  be  mutually  ferviceable  one  to 
another  in  particular,  and  to  the  fociety  in  general.  Confequently, 
every  ftate  fliould,  in  good  policy,  firft  apply  itfelf  to  make  the  in- 
habitants they  have  anfwer  that  purpofe,  before  they  carry  their 
views  towards  augmenting  their  numbers.  I  think  it  is  abfurd  to 
wilh  for  new  inhabitants,  without  firft  knowing  how  to  employ  the 
old  ;  and  it  is  ignorance  of  the  real  effefts  of  population^  to  imagine 
that  an  increafe  of  numbers  will  infallibly  remove  inconveniencies 
which  proceed  from  the  abufes  of  thofe  already  exifting. 

I  fhall  then  begin  by  fuppoftng  that  inhabitants  require  rather 
to  be  well  employed  than  increafed  in  numbers. 

If  I  know  the  number  of  inhabitants,  I  may  know  the  proportion 
which  die  every  year :  confequently,  I  know  how  many  pairs  of 
breeders  are  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  ftock.  If  I  want  to  raife  twenty 
bufliels  of  grain  only,  I  do  not  fow  my  lands  with  twenty  bufliels. 
If  I  have  as  many  children  born  as  there  are  people  who  die,  I  have 
enough  by  the  fuppofition.  But  thefe  children  muft  be  raifed  pro- 
portionally, from  the  different  clalTes  of  inhabitants,  which  I  here 
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confider  as  diftributed  into  two  conditions  ;  tliofe  who  do  not  labour, 
and  thofe-who  do.  May  I  not  venture  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  ab- 
folute  neceffity  that  thofe  of  the  firll  clafs  fliould  multiply  in  order 
to  recruit  the  fecond.  If  then  the  fecond  clafs  is  kept  up  to  its  pro- 
per flandard  by  its  own  multiplication,  and  if  their  work  be  all 
confumed,  will  it  not  be  found  that  the  diminution  of  thofe  mouths 
who  do  nor  work,  and  which  appear  only  ufeful  in  confideration 
of  the  confumption  they  make,  is  no  real  lofs  to  the  nation  ?  But 
to  this  it  is  obje6ted,  that  if  the  number  of  the  firll  clafs  be  dimi- 
niflied,  the  work  of  the  fecond  will  lie  upon  hand. 

Here  I  look  for  my  anfwer  from  what  daily  experience  points 
out.  Two  perfons  (A)  and  (B)  have  each  looo/.  a  year  ;  (A)  has 
many  children,  (B)  has  none :  they  both  fpend  their  income ;  (A) 
upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  for  his  family,  and  for  the  education  of 
his  children ;  for  the  fupplying  of  which,  thofe  of  the  working 
clafs  are  only  employed,  for  who  ever  does  or  gives  any  thing  for 
money,  I  confider  as  a  worker:  (B)  fpends'his  income  as  a  fafhion- 
able  young  gentleman  j  he  has  a  fine  chariot,  abundance  of  foot- 
]iien  in  laced  liveries  ;  in  fhort,  without  examining  into  the  parti- 
culars of  his  expence,  I  find  the  whole  looo/.  fpent  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Neither  (A)  nor  (B)  do  any  work  ;  nor  are  any  of  (A's) 
children  neceflary  as  a  fupply  to  the  working  hands,  by  the  fup- 

■  pofition.  Is  it  not  true  then,  that  (B)  has  confumed  as  much  work 
or  fervice,  for  thefe  I  confider  as  the  fame  thing,  as  (A)  with  his 
family?  Nay,  I  m-^y  ftill  go  farther,  and  affirm,  that  (B)  has  con- 
tributed as  much,  if  not  more,  to  population  than  (A).  For  if  ir 
be  true,  that  he  who  gives  food  gives  numbers,  I  fay,  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  (B)  has  given  food  to  the  children  of  the  induflrious  em- 
ployed by  him :    confequently,  in  place  of  having  diredlly  contri- 

■  buted  to  the  increafe  of  the  idle  of  the  ftate,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
(A),  he  has  indire(R:ly  contributed  to  the  multiplication  of  the  in-= 
duftrious.  What  good  then  does  the  fiate  reap  from  (A's)  children, 
from  his  marriage,  from  his  multiplication?  Indeed,  I  fee  no  harm 
although  he  had  remained  a  batchelor :  for  thofe  \vho  produce  only 
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idle  Gonfumers,  certainly  add  neither  riches,  ftrength,  or  eafe  to  a 
itate.    And  it  is  of  fueh  people  alone  that  there  is  any  queftion  hcFe. 

From  this  I  conclude,  that  there  can  be  no  determined  number 
of  rich  idle  confumers  neceffary  to  employ  a  determined  number 
of  induftrious  people,  no  more  than  of  mailers  to  employ  a  fixt 
number  of  menial  fervants.  Do  we  not  fee  a  fmgle  man  frequently 
attended  by  more  fervants  than  are  neceffary  when  he  gets  a  wife 
and  family :  nay,  it  many  times  happens,  that  a  young  man,  upon 
his  marriage,  diminifhes  the  number  of  his  domeftics,  in  order  to 
give  bread  to  his  children. 

If  riches  are  calculated,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  Ihew,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  indullry  -,  if  circulation  is  to  be  accelerated  by  every 
niethod,  in  order  to  give  bread  to  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  work, 
or,  in  other  words,  who  are  difpofed  to  become  vigorous  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  by  contributing  with  their  ftrength,  their 
ingenuity,  or  their  talents,  to  fupply  her  wants,  to  augment  her 
riches,  to  promote  and  adminifter  a  good  government  at  home,  or 
to  fcrve.  it  abroad  :  then,  I  fay,  the  too  great  multiplication  of  thofe, 
who  come  under  none  of  thefe  dalles,  the  idle  confumers  as  I  have 
called  them,  contribute  dire(5lly  to  make  the  other  part  languilli. 

There  is  no  governing  a  ftate  in  perfe^lion,  and  confequently 
no  executing  the  plan  of  a  right  diftribution  of  the  inhabitants, 
w^ithout  exacftly  knowing  their  fituation  as  to  numbers,  their  em- 
ployment, the  gains  upon  every  fpecies  of  induftry,  the  numbers 
produced  from  each  clafs.  Thefe  are  the  means  of  judging  how 
far  thofe  of  a  particular  trade  or  occupation  are  in  a  fituation  to 
bring  up  a  family.  To  examine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ftate  of 
the  higher  claffes  who  do  not  labour,  the  eafe  of  their  circumftances, 
and  the  ufe  the  ftate  has  for  their  fervice,  may  appear  fuperfluous. 
Since  thofe  who  do  not  work,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  where- 
withal to  live ;  and  confequently,  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  afliftance. 
But  this  is  not  every  where,  nor  always  the  cafe :  many  excellent 
fubjed;s  are  loft  to  a  ftate,  for  want  of  a  proper  attention  in  the 
ftatefmaii  to  this  objed:. 

8  I  have 
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I  have  obferved  how  neceilary  a  thing  it  was  to  govern  a  people 
according  to  their  fpirit :  now  by  governing  I  underftand,  protect- 
ing, cherilhing,  and  fupporting,  as  well  as  pimifliing,  reilraining, 
and  exad:ing.  If,  therefore,  there  be  found  in  any  country,  a  very 
numerous  nobility,  who  look  upon  trade  and  the  inferior  arts,  as 
unbecoming  their  birth ;  a  good  llatefman  mull  reiled:  upon  the 
fpirit  of  former  times,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  prefent.  He 
will  then  perceive,  that  thefe  fentiments  have  been  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  fon,  and  that  fix  generations  are  not  elapfed  lince, 
over  all  Europe,  they  were  imiverfally  adopted :  that  although  the 
revolution  we  talked  of  in  the  loth  chap,  has  in  eifedl:  rendered 
them  lefs  adapted  to  the  fpirit  of  the  prefent  times,  they  are  how- 
ever productive  of  excellent  confequences  ;  they  ferve  as  a  bulwark 
to  virtue,  againll  the  allurements  of  riches  ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
force  a  fet  of  men  who  form  a  confiderable  body  in  a  Hate,  from 
neceility,  to  trample  under  foot,  what  they  have  been  perfuaded 
from  their  infancy  to  be  the  tell  of  a  noble  and  generous  luind. 

About  200  years  ago,  the  nobility  of  feveral  nations,  Lmean,  by 
this  term,  all  people  well  born,  whether  adorned  with  particular 
marks  of  royal  favour  or  not,  ufed  to  live  upon  the  produce  of 
their  lands.  In  thofe  days  there  was  lijtle  luxury,  little  circulation ; 
the  lands  fed  numbers  of  ufelefs  mouths,  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  ufelefs,  confequently  produced  a  very  moderate  income  in  money 
to  the  proprietors,  who  were,  notwithftanding,  the  moll  confiderable 
perfons  in  the  Hate.  This  clafs  of  inhabitants  remaining  inadlive 
in  the  country,  during  the  revolution  above  mentioned,  have,  in 
confequence  of  the  introduction  of  induftry,  trade  and  luxury,  in- 
fenfibly  had  the  balance  of  wealth,  and  confequently  of  confideration 
turned  againll  them.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  This  clafs  how- 
ever has  retained  the  military  fpirit,  the  lofty  fentiments  ;  and  not- 
withftanding of  their  depreffion  in  point  of  fortune,  are  found  cal- 
culated to  Ihine  the  brightell,  when  fet  in  a  proper  elevation.  In 
times  of  peace,  when  trade  flourifbes,  the  luftre  of  thofe  who  wal- 
low in  public^money,  the  weightand  confideration  of  the  wealthy 
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merchant,  and  even  the  eafe  and  affluence  of  the  induftrious 
tradefman,  eclipfe  the  poor  nobility :  they  become  an  objedl  of 
contempt  to  bad  citizens,  an  objedl  of  compaflion  to  the  good  ; 
and  political  writers  imagine  they  render  them  an  important  fer- 
vice,  when  they  propofe  to  receive  them  into  the  lower  clafles  of 
the  people.  But  when  danger  threatens  from  abroad,  and  when 
armies  are  brought  into  the  field,  compare  the  behaviour  of  thofe 
condudled  by  a  v/arlike  nobility,  with  thofe  condu(5led  by  the 
fons  of  labour  and  induilry ;  thofe  who  have  glory,  with  thofe 
who  have  gain  for  their  point  of  view.  Let  the  fkate  only  fuller 
-this  nobility  to  languifli  without  a  proper  encouragement,  there  is 
no  fear  but  they  will  foon  difappear  ;  their  lands  will  become  pof- 
feffed  by  people  of  a  way  of  thinking  more  a  la  mode,  and  the 
army  will  quickly  adopt  new  fentiments,  more  analogous  to  the 
fpirit  of  a  moneyed  intereft. 

I  find  nothing  more  afifecSling  to  a  good  mind,  than  to  fee  the 
diftrefs  of  a  poor  nobility  in  both  fexes.  Some  have  propofed 
trade  for  this  clafs.  Why  do  you  not  trade  ?  lanfwer,  for  the  no- 
bility ;  Becaufe,  in  order  to  trade,  I  mull  have  money.  This  ob- 
jecftion  is  unanfwerable.  Why  then  do  you  not  apply  to  other 
-branches  of  induftry  ?  If  it  is  the  Hate  who  is  fuppofed  to  afl<: 
the  queftion,  I  afk,  in  my  turn,  V/hat  advantage  ilie  can  reap  from 
their  induftry  ?  What  profit  from  their  becoming  fhop-keepers, 
weavers,  or  taylors  ?  Are  not,  or  ought  not  all  thefe  clafTes  to  be 
provided  with  hands  from  their  own  multiplication  ?  What  advan- 
tage can  fhe  reap  by  the  children  of  one  clafs  taking  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  another  ? 

If  the  fentiments  in  which  the  nobility  have  been  educated, 
prove  detrimental  to  the  ftate,  throw  a  difcouragement  upon  them. 
If  birth  is  to  be  no  mark  of  diftin^lion,  let  it  not  be  diftinguilhed 
by  any  particular  privilege,  which  in  appearance  fets  that  clafs 
above  the  level  of  thofe  with  whom  the  ftate  intends  they  fhould 
be  incorporated.  You  do  not  make  your  valet  de  chambre  get 
behind  your  coach,  though  upon  an  occafion  it  might  be  convenient, 

and 
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and  though  perhaps  he  had  been  your  footman  the  day  before ; 
you  would  even  turn  him  out  of  doors,  did  he  not  change  his 
company  with  his  rank. 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  have  a  nobiUty,  let  it  die  away :  grant,  as 
in  England,  the  title  of  noble  to  one  of  a  family,  and  let  all  the 
reft  be  commoners  ;  that  is  to  fay,  dillinguifhed  by  no  perfonal  pri- 
vilege whatfoever  from  the  loweft  claffes  of  the  people.  But  if 
you  want  them  to  ferve  you  as  foldiers,  and  that  they  fliould  pre- 
ferve  thofe  fentiments  you  approve  of  in  a  foldier,  take  care  at 
leaft  of  their  children.  If  thefe  appear  to  you  poor  and  ragged, 
while  they  are  wandering  up  and  down  their  fathers  lands,  chafing 
a  wretched  hare  or  a  partridge,  compare  them,  when  in  the  troops, 
with  thofe  of  your  wealthy  neighbours,  if  any  fuch  you  have. 

The  eftablifliment  of  an  hotel  militahr  fhews  at  leaft  that  there  are 
people  who  lend  an  ear  to  fuch  reprefentations.  I  do  not  propofe 
that  a  prince  Ihould  divert  into  that  channel  thofe  ftreams  of 
wealth  which  flow  from  every  part  of  the  ftate,  though  nothing 
is  more  reafonable  than  for  men  to  pay  in  order  to  protect  their 
gains,  but  let  a  tax  be  impofed  upon  noble  property,  and  let  that 
be  applied  for  the  education  of  the  generous  youth  from  their  ear- 
lieft  years.  There  the  ftate  will  have  all  under  her  eye,  they  are 
her  children,  her  fubjedls,  and  they  afk  no  more  than  to  be  taken 
from  the  obfcurity  of  their  habitations,  and  rendered  capable  of 
being  employed  while  young  and  vigorous..  When  they  have 
done  their  tafk,  the  country  which  produced  them  will  receive 
them  back  into  her  warm  bofom ;  there  they  will  produce  others 
like  themfelves,  and  fupport  the  fpirit  and  propagation  of  their 
own  clafs,  without  becoming  any  charge  upon  others. 

A  ftatefman  fliould  make  it  his  endeavour  to  employ  as  many  of 
every  clafs  as  poffible,  and  when  employment  fails  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  affairs,  to  contrive  new  outlets  for  young  people  of 
every  denomination.  The  old  and  idle  are  loft  beyond  recovery  in 
many  particulars. 
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The  mutual  relations  likewife,  through  induftry,  between  clafs 
and  clafs  ftiould  be  multiplied  and  encouraged  to  the  utmoft.  Re- 
lations by  marriage,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  prove  here  more  hurtful 
than  beneficial.  That  is  to  fay,  I  would  rather  difcourage  the  in- 
termarriage of  the  perfons  of  different  clafTes  ;  but  I  would  en- 
courage, as  much  as  poffible,  all  forts  of  mutual  dependencies  be- 
tween them,  in  the  way  of  their  trades.  The  lafl  tends  to  keep 
every  one  employed,  according  to  the  wants  and  fpirit  of  his 
clafs  j  the  firfl  is  productive  in  general  of  no  good  efFe6t  that  I  can 
perceive  ;  which  is  reafon  fuflicient  for  a  ftate  to  give  at  leafl  no 
encouragement  to  fuch  marriages,  and  this  is  all  the  reflraint  pro- 
per to  be  impofed. 

Such  members  of  the  fociety  as  remain  unemployed,  either  from 
natural  infirmities  or  misfortunes,  and  who  thereby  become  a  load 
upon  others,  are  really  a  load  upon  the  ftate.  This  is  a  difeafe 
which  muft  be  endured.  There  is  no  body,  no  thing,  without  dif- 
eafes.  A  ftate  fliould  provide  retreats  of  all  forts,  for  the  different 
conditions  of  her  decayed  inhabitants  :  humanity,  good  policy,  and 
chriftianity,  require  it.  Thus  much  may  be  faid  in  general  upon 
the  principles  which  diredl  the  employment  and  diftribution  of 
inhabitants,  which  in  every  ftate  muft  be  different,  according  to 
circumftances  relating  to  the  extenfion,  fituation  and  foil  of  the 
country,  and  above  all,  to  the  fpirit  of  the  people.  I  am  next  to 
offer  fome  confiderations  with  regard  to  the  proper  methods  of 
augmenting  numbers. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  great  Advantage  of  combining  a  well  digefled  Theory  and 
a  perfeB  Knowledge  of  FaSis  with  the  praSlical  Part  of  Govern- 
ment^  in  order  to  make  a  People  multiply. 

WE  have  the  happinefs  to  Uve  in  an  age  where  daily  opportu- 
nities offer,  of  perceiving  the  difference  between  exercifmg 
an  art  according  to  the  mechanical  received  practice,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  lludy  and  refinement  tiave  introduced 
for  bringing  it  to  perfedlion.  This  will  appear  in  the  flrongefl 
light  to  one  who  compares  the  operation  of  building  an  ordinary 
houfe,  with  that  of  executing  a  great  public  work,  where  the 
mofl:  able  architecfls  are  employed  ;  the  making  a  common  pa- 
rifli  road,  with  that  of  a  military  way,  through  mountains,  forefts, 
and  marfhes.  In  the  firft,  every  difficulty  appears  unfurmountable : 
in  the  fecond,  the  greatefl  obftacles  are  made  to  vanilh.  By  com- 
paring thefe  things,  we  diftinguifh  between  the  artifl,  who  pro- 
ceeds by  the  rules  of  the  fcience,  and  the  ordinary  tradefman,  who 
has  no  other  refource  than  common  practice,  aided  by  his  own  in- 
genuity. 

Every  branch  of  fcience  mufl  be  carried  to  perfecSlion  by  a  ma- 
iler in  it,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  improved  by  applica- 
tion and  experience.  The  great  genius  of  Mr.  de  Colbert  faw 
through  the  confufion  and  perplexity  of  the  adminiftration  of  the 
French  finances;  he  invented  refources  for  fwelling  the  public 
treafure,  which  never  would  have  been  liable  to  fo  many  inconve- 
niencies  as  are  complained  of,  had  the  adminiftration  been  con- 
duced with  as  much  difmtereftednefs^  as  it  was  fet  on  foot  with 
ability.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Law  was  original  as  to.  figures  and 
paper  credit.    Sir   Robert   Walpole  difcovered  new  principles  of 
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taxation,  he  <!xt€nded  the  plan  of  public  credit,  and  reduced  the- 
application  of  it  to  a  fcience.  Thefe  were  born  flatefmen,  they 
were  creators  of  new  ideas,  they  found  out  new  principles  for  the 
government  of  men,  and  led  them  by  their  intereft  to  concur  in 
the  execution  of  their  plans.  Men  of  a  fpeculative  difpofition  may 
bpoacli  liints,.  although  the  force  of  theory,  deftitute  of  pra(5lice,  and 
unailiftcd  by  experiment,  be  not  fufficient  to  carry  them  the  length 
of  forming  a  plan.  A  great  genius,  with  power  and  authority, 
has  occafion  for  no  more  than  a  hint  to  ftrike  out  the  fyftem,  and 
to  carry  it,  with  fuccefs,  into  execution. 

No  problems  of  political  oeconomy  feem  more  obfcure  than  thofe 
which  influence  the  multiplication  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
which  determine  the  diftribution  and  employment  of  them,  fo  as 
bell  to  advance  the  profperity  of  each  particular  fociety. 

I  have  no  where  found  thefe  matters  treated  to  my  wifh,  nor 
have  I  ever  been  able  to  fatisfy  myfelf  concerning  them.  There 
are  many  clouds  wliich  ftill  cover  the  fruitful  fields  of  this  fcience  ; 
and  until  thefe  be  difTipated,  the  political  eye  cannot  take  in  the 
whole  landfcape,  nor  judge  of  the  deformities  which  appear  in 
the  many  reprcfentations  which  oiu"  modern  painirers  are  daily 
giving  of  it. 

I  may  here,  without  an  imputation  of  vanity,  put  myfelf  fo  far 
upon  a  level  vrith  the  great  Montefquieu,  as  to  adopt  the  faying  of 
Correggio,  lo  anche  fan  pit  tore ;  I  am  alfo  a  dawber  ;  for  I  frankly 
acknowledge  my  own  infufficiency  to  treat  this  fubjec51;  with  per- 
fpicuity  :  my  frequent  repetitions,  and  my  often  returning  to  it  at 
different  times,  in  order  to  clear  up  my  ideas  and  thofe  of  my 
readers,  fhews  plainly,  that  I  am  fenfible  of  my  own  infufficiency. 
By  fetting  it  in  different  lights,  and  viewing  it  as  it  were  from 
different  flations,  perhaps  both  my  reader  and  I  may  come  at  lafl 
to  fee  a  little  clearer. 

In  a  former  chapter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  prim 

ciples  which  influence  multiplication ;    but  alas  !  they  are  all  io 

general,  that  they   can  be  eonfidered  only  as  th«  moft  remote, 
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They  may  fatisfy  a  flight  fpeculation,  but  can  be  of  Httle  ufe  in 
practice.  I  have  principally  infilled  upon  thofe  which  are  found 
to  operate  at  all  times  among  focieties  where  primitive  fimplicity 
prevails.  Now  this  matter  comes  to  be  examined  in.  a  more  com^ 
plex  light,  as  relative  to  the  modern  manners  of  mankind,  whicli 
no  flatefman,  however  able,  can  change,  where  trade,  induflry, 
luxury,  credit,  taxes,  and  debts,  are  introduced.  In  thefe  the 
moft  polite  nations  of  Europe  are  involved^  This  is  a  chain  of 
adamant,  it  hangs  together  by  a  cohefion,  which  the  fucceflive 
revolutions  of  three  centuries  have  fo  cemented  with  the  fpirit  of 
nations,  that  it  appears  to  be  indiiToluble.  It  is  not  my  bufinefs 
to  examine  how  far  the  modern  fyflem  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
antient ;  my  point  of  view  is,  to  inveftigate  how  a  flatefman  may-: 
turn  the  circumftances  which  have  produced  this  new  plan  of 
oeconomy  to  the  beft  advantage  for  mankind,  leaving  the  reforma-  • 
tion  of  fuch  plan  to  time  and  events,  of  which  I  am  not  the  ma- 
fter.  Schemes  of  recalling  antient  fimplicity,  and  of  making  man- 
kind honeft  and  virtuous,  are  beautiful  fpeculatibns :  I  admire 
them  as  much  as  any  body,  but  not  enough  to  believe  them  prac- 
ticable in  our  degenerate  age. 

If  therefore  the  principles  I  here  lay  down  appear  contradicStory 
to  fo  amiafele  a  fyflem  of  policy,  let  no  man  thence  conclude  any 
thing  to  my  difadvantage.  upon  the  account  of  my  particular  opi- 
nion of  it,  wliich  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatfoever.  My 
objeft  is  to  examine  the  confequences  of  what  we  feel  and  fee 
daily  pafling,  and  to  point  out  how  far  the  bad  may  be  avoided, 
and  the.  good  turned  to  the  beft  advantage. 

The  lofs  of  antient  fimplicity,  and  the  introdu<5lion  of  this  com^ 
plicated  fcheme  of  living,  has  rendered  the.  mechanifm  of.  go- 
vernment infinitely  more  difficult,  and  almoft  every  diforder  in  the 
political  body  affedts  multiplication.  Depopulation  is  as  certain  a. 
mark  of  political  difeafes,  as  wafting  is  of  thofe  in  the  human 
body.    The  increafe  of  numbers  in  a  ftate  fliews^youth  and  vigour ;, 
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when  numbers  do  not  diminifh,  we  have  an  idea  of  manhood,  and 
of  age  when  they  decHne. 

The  importance  of  the  fubje6t  therefore  requires  me  to  bring  it 
once  more  upon  the  carpet,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  proper 
methods  of  refloring  and  preferving  youth,  and  of  diffufmg  vi- 
gour into  every  articulation,  into  every  vein,  into  every  nerve,  as 
I  may  fay,  of  a  modern  fociety. 

In  the  republic  of  Lycurgus  an  unmarried  man  met  with  no  re- 
fpe(5l ;  becaufe  no  reafon  but  debauchery  could  prevent  his  marry- 
ing. Marriage  was  no  load  in  a  Hate  where  all  were  fed  and  taken 
care  of  at  the  public  charge.  A  Spartan  who  did  not  marry,  was 
confidered  as  one  who  refufed  to  contribute  towards  recruiting  of 
the  army,  only  to  gratify  a  vicious  habit. 

The  j?is  triiim  liberorum,  and  the  other  encouragements  given  by 
Auguftus  Ca;far  to  engage  the  Romans  to  marry,  were  calculated 
chiefly  for  the  nobility,  and  only  for   the  citizens,    but   not   at 
all  for  the  inferior  clafs  (the  flaves)  bound  to  labour.     The  vice  to 
be  corredled,  and  that  which  the  emperor  had  in  his  eye  in  thofe 
inftitutions,  was  the  prodigal  and  diflblute  life  of  rich  men  who 
lived  in  celibacy.     This  affedled  the  Roman  ftate,  and  deprived  it 
of  its  principal  force,  the  military  power,  the  equites.     Judge  of 
the  force  of  this  clafs  by  the  numbers  of  them  deftrbyed  at  Cannse. 
In  thofe  days,  the  chief  encouragement  to  multiplication  was  to 
be  diredled  towards  the  higher  clafTes  ;  tlie  lower  claffes  of  the 
people  (by  far  the  moft  numerous  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages) 
were  eallly  recruited,    by  the  importation  of   flaves,   as  they  are 
now  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where,  confequently,  the  fame  principle 
niuft  naturally  operate,  which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  wife  em- 
peror.    The  flate  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  in  England  particularly, 
is  changed  entirely,    by  the    eftablifhment  of  univerfal   liberty. 
Our  lowefl:  clafles  are  abfolutely  free  ;    they  belong  to  themfelves, 
and  muft  bring  up  their  own  children,  elfe  the  ftate  becomes  de- 
populated.    There  is  no  refource  ro  us  from  importation,  whether 
by  iliips,   or  adls   of   parliament    for   naturalization.     We  fhall 
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always  have  a  numerous  and  free  common  people,  and  fhall  con- 
ftantly  have  the  fame  inconveniencies  to  ftruggle  with,  as  long  as 
the  loweft  clafles  remain  in  fuch  depreffion  as  not  to  be  able  to  fup- 
port  their  own  numbers.  Here  then  lies  the  difficulty.  In  order 
to  have  a  flourifliing  ftate,  which  Sir  William  Temple  beautifully 
compared  to  a  pyramid,  we  mull  form  a  large  and  folid  bafis  of 
the  loweft  clafles  of  mankind.  As  the  clafles  mount  in  wealth,  the 
pyramid  draws  narrower  until  it  terminate  in  a  point,  (as  in  mo- 
narchy) or  in  a  fmall  fquare,  as  in  the  ariftocratical  and  mixed  go- 
vernments. This  loweft  clafs  therefore  muft  be  kept  up,  and,  as 
we  have  faid,  by  its  own  multiplication.  But  where  every  one  lives 
by  his  own  induftry,  a  competition  comes  in,  and  he  who  works 
cheapeft  gains  the  preference.  How  can  a  married  man,  who  has 
children  to  maintain,  difpute  this  preference  with  one  that  is  fmgle? 
The  unmarried  therefore  force  the  others  to  ftarve  ;  and  the  bafts 
of  the  pyramid  is  contradled.  Let  this  fhort  fketch  of  a  moft  im- 
portant part  of  our  fubjedt  fuflice  at  prefent ;  it  fhall  be  taken  up 
and  examined  at  more  length,  in  the  chapter  of  phyfical  neceflaries, 
or  natural  wants. 

From  this  refults  the  principal  caufe  of  decay  in  modern  ftates : 
it  refults  from  liberty,  and  is  infeparably  conncL'lred  with  it. 

Several  modern  writers  upon  this  fubjedl,  recommend  marriage, 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  to  all  clafles  of  inhabitants  ;  yet  a  parifh 
prieft  might,  properly  enough,  not  be  warranted  to  join  a  couple 
unlefs  they  could  make  it  appear  that  their  children  were  not  likely 
to  become  a  burden  to  the  parifh.  Could  any  fault  be  found,  rea- 
fonably,  with  fuch  a  regulation  ?  Thofe  who  are  gratuitoufly  fed 
by  others  are  a  load  upon  the  ftate,  and  no  acquifition,  cer- 
tainly, fo  long  as  they  continue  fo.  Nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to 
marry  ;  nothing  fo  natural,  efpecially  among  the  lower  fort.  But 
as  in  order  to  reap,  it  is  not  fuflicient  to  plow  and  to  fow,  fo  in 
order  to  bring  up  children,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  marry.  A  neft  is 
neceflary  for  every  animal  which  produces  a  belplefs  brood :  a  houfe 
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is  the  neft  for  children ;  but  every  man  who  can  beget  a  child  can- 
not build  or  rent  a  houfe. 

Thefe  reflections  lead  me  to  make  a  diftinClion  which  I  apprehend 
raay  beef  ufe  in  clearing  up  our  ideas  concerning  population.  Let 
me  therefore  confider  the  generation  of  man  in  a  political  light, 
and  it  will  prefent  itfelf  under  two  forms.  The  one  as  a  real  mul- 
tiplication ;  the  other  only  as  procreation. 

Children  produced  from  parents  who  are  able  to  maintain  them, 
and  bring  them  up  to  a  way  of  getting  bread  for  themfelves,  do 
really  multiply  and  ferve  the  date.  Thofe  born  of  parents  whofe 
fubfiftence  is  precarious,  or  which  is  proportioned  only  to  their  own 
phyfical  neceffary,  have  a  precarious  exiftence,  and  will  undoubtedly 
begin  their  life  by  being  beggars.  Many  fuch  will  perifli  for  want 
of  food,  but  many  more  for  want  of  eafe  ;  their  mendicity  will  be 
accompanied  with  that  of  their  parents,  and  the  whole  will  go  to 
ruin  ;  according  to  the  admirable  expreflion  of  the  Marechal  de 
Vauban,  in  his  Dixme  Royale.  La  mendicite,  fays  he,  eft  un  mal  qui 
tue  bientot  Jon  homme.  He  had  many  examples  of  the  truth  of  it  be- 
fore his  eyes  ;  whoever  has  not,  muft  have  feen  little  of  the  world.   - 

When  marriage  is  contrafted  without  the  requiiites  for  multi- 
plication, it  produces  a  procreation,  attended  with  the  above  men- 
rioned  inconveniencies  ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  inhabi- 
tants are  in  the  lower  clafles,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  ftatefman  to 
provide  againft  fuch  evils,  if  he  intends,  ufefully,  to  increafe  the 
number  of  his  people. 

Every  plan  propofed  for  this  purpofe,  which  does  not  proceed 
upon  an  exacl  recapitulation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  parifh 
by  parilli,  will  prove  nothing  more  than  an  expedient  for  walking 
in  the  dark.  Among  fuch  recapitulations  or  lifts  I  would  recom- 
m.end,  as  an  improvement  upon  thofe  I  have  feen  in  the  Marechal 
de  Vauban's  excellent  performance  above  cited,  and  in  the  ftates  of 
hisPruflian.Majefty,  or  elfewhere,  to  have  one  miade  out,  claffing  all 
the  inhabitants,  not  only  by  the  trades  they  exercife,  but  by  thofe 
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of  their  fathers,  with  a  view  to  diftinguifh  thofe  clalTes  which  mul- 
tiply, from  thofe  which  only  procreate.  I  fliould  be  glad  alfo  to 
fee  bills  of  mortality  made  out  for  every  clafs,  principally  to  com- 
pare the  births  and  deaths  of  the  children  in  them. 

Let  me  take  an  example.  Suppofe  then,  that  I  have  before  me  a 
general  recapitulation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  parifli 
by  parifh,  where  they  may  appear  diftributed  under  the  refpedive 
denominations  of  their  fathers'  employment.  I  fhall  immediately 
find  a  connderable  number  produced  from  the  higher  claffes,  from 
thofe  who  live  upon  an  income  already  provided,  and  upon  branches 
of  indmllry  which  produce  an  eafy  and  ample  fubfiflence.  Thefe 
have  no  occafion  for  the  afHilance  of  the  ftate  in  bringing  up  their 
children,  and  you  may  encourage  marriage,  or  permit  celibacy  in 
fuch  claiTes,  in  proportion  to  the  ufe  you  find  for  their  ofl^spring 
when  they  are  brought  up.  When  I  come  to  the  lower  claffes,  j 
examine,  for  example,  that  of  fhoemakers,  where  I  find  a  certain 
number  produced.  This  number  I  firlt  compare  with  the  number 
of  flioemakers  a6liially  exilling,  and  then  with  the  number  of  mar- 
riages fubiifting  among  them,  (for  I  fuppofe  recapitulations  of  every 
kind)  from  which  I  difcover  the  fertility  of  marriage,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  multiplication  in  that  part.  When  the  flate  of  the  quellion 
is  examined,  clafs  by  clafs,  I  can  decide  where  marriage  fucceeds, 
and  where  it  does  not.  I  have  faid,  that  I  imagine  it  an  advan- 
tage that  every  clafs  fhould  fupport  at  leaft  its  own  numbers  ;  and 
when  it  does  more,  I  fhould  wifli  (were  it  poflible)  that  the  higher 
clalTes  might  be  recruited  from  the  lower,  rather  than  the  lower 
were  the  higher ;  the  one  feems  a  mark  of  profperity,  the  other  of 
decay  :  but  I  muft  confefs  that  the  firfl  is  by  far  the  moll  difficult 
to  be  obtained. 

According  therefore  to  circumllances,  and  in  confillence  with 
thefe  principles,  I  would  encourage  marriage  by  taking  the  chil- 
dren off  the  hands  of  their  parents.  Where  marriage  fucceeds  the 
worfl,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  a  very  low  clafs,  great  encouragement 
fliould  be  given  to  it :   perhaps  the  whole  fhould  be  taken  care  of. 
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Certain  trades  may  be  loaded  with  one  child,  others  with  two,  and 
fo  progreflively.  But  of  this,  more  in  another  place.  I  beg  it  may 
not  here  be  imagined  that  I  propofe,  that  the  whole  of  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  are  to  marry  and  propagate,  and  that  the  ftate  is 
to  feed  all  their  offspring.  My  view  extends  no  farther,  than  to  be 
aiTured  of  having  fuch  a  number  of  children  yearly  taken  care  of 
as  ihall  anfwer  the  multiplication  propofed,  and  that  thefe  be  pro- 
portionally raifed  from  each  clafs,  and  from  each  part  of  the  country, 
and  produced  from  marriages  protected  by  the  ftate,  diftinguifhed 
from  the  others,  v/hich  under  a  free  government  muft  always  be 
found  expofed  to  the  inconveniencies  of  want  and  mifery.  To  guard 
againfl  fuch  evils  ought  to  be  another  obje6l  of  public  care.  Hof- 
pitals  for  foundlings  are  an  admirable  inftitution  ;  and  colonies  are 
an  outlet  for  fuperfluous  inhabitants.  But  I  infenfibly  enter  into  a  de- 
tail which  exceeds  my  plan.  To  lay  down  a  fcheme,  you  muft  fuppofe 
a  particular  ftate  perfe6lly  known.  This  lies  beyond  my  reach,  and 
therefore  I  fliall  go  no  farther,  but  illuftrate  what  1  have  faid,  by  fome 
obfervations  and  refleflions  which  feem  analogous  to  the  fubje6t. 
I  have  not  here  propofed  plans  of  multiplication  incorififtent  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  nations  with  which  I  am  a  little  acquainted  ;  nor  with 
the  religion  profefTed  in  Europe,  for  many  reafons,  obvious  to  any 
rational  man.  But  principally,  becaufe,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  fufficient  abundance  of  children  are  born  already ;  and  that 
we  have  neither  occafion  for  concubinage,  nor  polygamy,  to  in- 
creafe  their  numbers.  But  we  want  a  right  method  of  taking  care 
of  thofe  we  have,  in  order  to  produce  a  multiplication  proportioned 
to  the  poflibility  of  our  providing  nourilhment  and  employment. 
I  have  therefore  propofed,  that  a  ftatefman,  well  informed  of  the 
fituation  of  his  people,  the  ftate  of  every  clafs,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages found  in  each,  fhould  fay,  let  there  be  fo  many  marriages 
authorifed  in  every  clafs,  diftributed  in  a  certain  proportion  for 
every  parifh,  city,  burrow,  &c.  in  the  country ;  let  rules  be  laid 
down  to  diredt  a  preference,  in  cafe  of  a  competition,  between  dif- 
ferent couples  ;  and  let  the  confequence  of  this  approbation  be,  to 
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relieve  the  parents  of  all  children  above  a  certain  number,  as  has 
been  faid.  I  propofe  no  new  limitations  upon  marriage,  becaufe  I  am 
a  friend  to  liberty,  and  becaufe  fuch  limitations  would  fhock  the 
fpirit  of  the  times.  I  therefore  would  ftrongly  recommend  hof- 
pitals  for  foundlings  over  all  the  country ;  and  ftill  more  ftrongly 
the  frugal  maintenance  of  children  in  fuch  hofpitals,  and  their 
being  bred  up  early  to  fill  and  recruit  the  loweft  claffes  of  the 
people. 


CHAP.     XIIL 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeB,  with  regard  to  the  Necejfity  of 
having  exaEi  Lrijis  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Marriages^  for  every 
Clafs  of  Inhabitaiits  i7i  a  modern  Society, 

R.  Derham  has  furnilhed  fome  tables  which  Ihew  the  pro- 
portion between  marriages  and  births  in  England,  to  be  as 
.  I  to  4 ;  that  of  births  to  burials  as  i  -rV\-  to  i  :  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  multiplication  there  goes  on,  though  flowly :  a  mark  of 
youth  and  vigour.  Dr.  Davenant  values  the  augmentation  at  c^ooa 
a  year.  Could  matters  be  kept  at  that  llandard,  I  fliould  prefer  it 
by  far  to  a  more  rapid  multiplication:  it  amounts  to  about  a 
million  in  a  century  (without  entering  into  accLimulations  or  exadl 
calculations)  and  the  longer  youth  is  preferved  fo  much  the  better. 
A  rapid  multiplication  will  ilop  at  fome  period,  and  that  Hop, 
which  marks  diHrefs,  muH  produce  great  iiiconveniencies. 

Thefe  calculations  extracted  from  very  lame  vouchers,  fhew 
how  neceffary  it  is  to  have  authentic  recapitulations :  lince,  lame 
as  they  are,  it  is  from  thefe  and  the  like,  that  Dr.  Halley,  and 
others,  have  calculated  the  value  of  annuities,  which  (at  a  time 
when  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  are  borrowing  money  at  the  expence 
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of  every  man's  private  induftiy  or  property)  ought  to  be  valued  at 
their  real  worth.  Now,  in  all  thefe  calculations  of  mortality,  it  ap- 
pears that  what  we  have  called  the  abufe  of  marriage  or  procreation 
is  included. 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  from  what  I  have  feen  and  obfei-ved, 
that  numbers,  efpecially  of  children,  among  the  lower  clafTes, 
periili  from  the  effects  of  indigence ;  either  direftly  by  want  of 
food,  or  by  difeafes  contra(5led  gradually  from  the  want  of  conve;- 
nient  eafe ;  and  that  others  perifh  for  want  of  care,  when  the 
flighteft  alilflance  of  a  furgeon  to  let  them  blood,  would  be  fufficient 
to  preferve  them  againll  the  inflanuuatory  dillempers  to  which; 
they  are  chiefly  expofed.. 

If  thefe  things  are  fo,  mull  we  not  infer,  that  calculations  formed 
upon  a  conclufion  dra^vn  from  the  births  and  deaths  of  mankind 
in  general,  cannot  poflibly  be  fo  exa6l  as  if  the  like  were  drawn 
from  thofe  of  every  clafs  of  inhabitants  taken  feparately. 

It  may  here  be  anfwered,  that  among  the  rich  and  eafy,  there  are 
found  difeafes  which  fweep  off  numbers,  in  as  great  a  proportion 
as  other  dillempers  do  of  the  poor :  that  we  fee  very  large  fami- 
lies brought  up  among  the  lowed  clailes,  Avhile  a  great  man  has 
all  the  pains  in  the  world  to- preferve  a  young  boy  from  the  wreck 
of  a  number  of  children. 

All  this  I  agree  may  be  true;  but  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  in  what 
proportion  it  is  fo,  and  to  be  certain  of  the  fa6l.  I  want  to  know 
the  difeafes  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor ;  I  want  to  have  as  parti- 
cular details  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  every  clafs,  as  I  can  have 
of  thofe  of  the  cities  of  Paris,  London,  or  Breflaw.  I  want  to  know 
from  what  parents  thofe  multitudes  of  poor  which  I  find  every 
where  are  fprung  ■,  and  moll  of  all  to  have  ftich  accounts  from 
diiferent  countries,  where  different  manners  prevail.  For  no  juft 
conclulion  can  be  drawn  from  the  comparifon  of  fatfts,  without 
examining  circumftances.  The  moll  barren  clafs  in  one  country, 
may  be  the  mofl  fruitful  in  another.  As  an  example  of  this,  let 
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any  one  compare  the  Hate  of  marriage  among  the  footmen  of  Lon^ 
don  and  of  Paris. 

I  find  error  concealed  every  where  under  general  propofitions-. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  fays  one,  thrive  better  than  thofe  of  the 
rich.  If  it  be  fo,  it  ought  not  to  be  fo  in  common  reaibn.  But  the 
fame  perfon  will  tell  you,  I  have  made  my  fon  a  merchant ;  he  will 
be  a  ricli.  man.  Why  ?  Becaufe  (A  B)  was  a  merchant,  who,  from 
nothing,  died  worth  a  lumdred  thoufand  pounds..  But  if  you  go 
through  all  the  letters  of  the.alphabet  following  (A  B),  among  thofe 
who  fet  out  as  he  did,  you  will  find,  that  perhaps  every  one  of 
tliem  died  a  banki-upt.  Thofe  who  prove  fuccefsful  are  remarks 
able:  thofe  who  mifcarry  are  never  heard  of.  It  is  juft  fo  with 
refpe(5l  tothe  queftion  before  us.  But  to  return  to  our  tables,  and 
what  are  called  calculations. 

One.  marriage  produces  four  children  at  a  medium  in  England. 
If  you  reckon  6,000,000  of  people  in  that  country,  and  that  ~  part 
dies  annually,  then  to  keep  up  the  flock  it  is  fufficient  that  200,000 
be  annually  born ;  add  to  this  tlie  yearly  increafe  of  9000,  the  total 
of  births  will  then  be  209,000:  for  if  200,000  die  this  year,  and  if 
2091,000  be  born,  this,  muft;  certainly  imply  an  increafe  of  9000,  prgr 
viding  we  fuppofe  the  acquifition  of  foreigners  to  be  -  equal  to  the 
exportation  of  the  natives.  As  this  is  only  meant  as  an  illuftration, 
I  need  not  examine  the  matter  of  fa6l.  The  next  queftion  is,  how- 
many  marriages,  properly  contracted- or  encouraged  as  above,  will 
give  this  increafe.^  For  we  may  know  that  thefe  fubfifting  in  that 
kingdom,  joined  with  the  effects  of  extramatrimonial  conjunctions, 
is. juft  fufficient  to  produce  it.  I  imagine  that  nothing  but  experi- 
ment can  give  the  folution  of  this  queftion.  Mr.  King  fuppofes 
every  104th  perfon  in  England  to  marry  yearly,  that  is  57,682  per- 
fons,  or  2.8,841  couples.  If  this  number  of  marriages  be  fuppofed 
to  fubfift  with  fertility  for  feven  years,  producing  a  child  every, 
year,  the  number  of  200,000  births  would  be  procured  1  but  I  ap- 
prehend that  marriages,  rightly  contradted,  fubfift  much  longer  in 
general  than  feven  years,  even  with  fertility,  though  not  in  pro*-- 
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portion  to  a  child  every  year :  confequently,  the  number  of  mar^ 
riages  conllantly  fubfifting  with  fertility  in  England,  where  it  is 
fuppofed  that  28,841  are  yearly  contrafted,  mull  be  miich  greater 
than  feven  times  that  number,  or  than  201887.  If  we  fuppofe  the 
whole  of  the  209,000  births  to  be  produced  by  marriages,  at  three 
marriages  to  every  child  annually  produced,  then  the  number  of 
marriages  fubfifting  will  be  627,000.  From  thefe  fpeculations  (for  I 
do  not  pretend  to  call  them  calculations)  I  conclude,  that  the  more 
fruitful  marriages  are  rendered  (not  with  regard  to  procreation, 
merely,  but  multiplication,  which  I  have  above  diftinguiflied)  the 
fewer  become  neceffary ;  and  the  fewer  unneceilary  marriages  are 
contradled,  the  better  for  the  ftate,  and  the  lefs  mifery  for  thofe  who 
contracfl  them.  I  lliall  here  ftop,  and  leave  to  the  reader  to  draw 
his  conclufions,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  wide  difference  that  is 
always  found  between  theory  and  pracflice. 

From  this  reafoning  I  infer,  that  no  exa(5t  judgment  can  be  formed, 
as  to  the  numbers  in  any  fociety,  from  the  fingle  datum  of  the  an- 
nual number  of  deaths  among  them  ;  and  although  the  juft  pro- 
portion between  numbers  and  deaths  may  exa(5lly  be  determined  in 
one  particular  place,  yet  that  proportion  will  not  ferve  as  a  general 
ftandard,  and  being  taken  for  granted  may  lead  to  error. 

Here  are  the  reafons  for  my  opinion. 

Were  no  body  to  marry  but  fuch  as  could  maintain  their  children, 
the  bills  of  births  and  burials  would,  I  apprehend,  diminifli,  and 
yet  numbers  might  remain  as  before ;  and  were  every  body  to  marry 
who  could  procreate,  they  certainly  would  increafe,  but  ft  ill  num- 
bers would  never  exceed  the  proportion  of  fubfiftence.  Could  we 
but  fee  bills  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  city  of  Rome,  while  in  all 
its  gloiy  J  or  indeed  for  the  fugar  colonies  in  America,  where  ilaves 
are  imported,  adding  the  number  of  thofe  imported  to  that  of 
births,  and  fuppofmg  the  colony  neither  upon  the  growing  nor  the 
declining  hand,  then  the  deaths  and  births  would  be  equal ;  but 
the  proportion  of  them  to  all  in  the  colony,  I  apprehend,  would  be 
far  lefs  than  in  any  ftate  in  Europe,  where  flavery  does  not  prevail-. 

It 
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It  may  be  alledged,  that  were  all  to  marry,  the  confequence 
would  be  a  great  multiplication.  I  fay  not ;  or  if  it  were,  what  fort 
of  multiplication  would  it  be  ?  A  multitude  of  children  who  never 
could  come  to  manhood ;  or  who  would  flarve  their  parents,  and 
increafe  mifery  beyond  expreffion.  All  therefore  that  can  be  learned 
from  bills  of  mortality,  &c.  is,  that  if  the  births  exceed  the  deaths, 
and  that  all  remain  in  the  country,  numbers  will  increafe ;  that 
if  the  deaths  exceed  the  births,  numbers  will  diminifla  ;  but  while 
they  ftand  at  par,  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  as  to  numbers  in 
general :  thefe  will  be  in  a  lefs  proportion  as  abufive  procreation 
goes  forward  ;  and,  vice  verfa,  they  will  be  in  a  greater.  There,  ilill 
hangs  a  cloud  upon  this  fubjed: :  let  me  therefore  reafon  upon  an 
example.  Suppofe  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  Hand  at  6,000,000, 
one  thirtieth  to  die  every  year,  and  as  many  to  be  born,  that  isj 
the  births  and  burials  to  Hand' at  200,000;  that  every  three  mar- 
riages fubiifting  produce  a  child  every  year,  that  is  6oo,oco  mar- 
riages ;  let  the  quantity  of  food  be  fuppofed  the  fame,  without  a 
poffibility  of  being  augmented.  Would  not  the  confequence  be, 
that  numbers  could  not  increafe  ?  Now  let  me  fuppofe  marriages 
carried  to  1,000,000,  I  fay  the  effe6l  would  be,  either  that  they 
would  become  in  general  lefs  fruitful,  or  if  they  fuffered  no  dimi- 
nution in  this  particular,  that  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths  would 
rife  to  333,333  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  would  be  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants as  I  to  18,  inftead  of  being  as  i  to  30,  Now  this  increafe 
of  mortality  proceeding  from  want  of  food,  either  the  old  would 
flarve  the  young,  or  the  young  would  llarve  the  old  ;  or  a  third  cafej 
more  probable  than  either,  would  happen,  the  rich  would  llarve 
the  poor.  What  would  be  the  confequences  in  all  thefe  three  fup- 
pofitions  ?  In  the  firft,  the  number  of  6,000,000  would  be  found  to- 
diminifh ;  becaufe  the  proportion  of  large  confumers  would  rife, 
and  mortality  would  increafe  among  the  children.  In  the  fecond, 
the  flandard  number  would  augment,  becaufe  the  proportion  of 
fraall  confumers  would  rife,  and  mortality  would  increafe  among 
the  parents.  In  the  third,  numbers  would  remain  pretty  much 
2  the 
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the  fame,  but  mifery  and  diflrefs  would  lay  all  the  lower  clafTes 
wafte.  It  is  computed  that  one  half  of  mankind  die  before  the 
age  of  puberty  in  countries  where  numbers  do  not  augment ;  from 
this  I  conclude,  that  too  many  are  born.  If  methods  therefore  are 
fallen  upon  to  render  certain  difeafes  lefs  mortal  to  children,  all 
the  good  that  will  be  got  by  it,  in  general,  will  be  to  render  old 
people  of  the  lower  clafTes  more  wretched ;  for  if  tlie  firll  arc 
brought  to  live,  the  laft  niuft  die. 

From  thefe  fpeculations  I  cannot  help  wifliing  to  fee  bills  of 
mortality  made  out  for  different  claffes,  as  well  as  for  different 
ages.  Were  this  executed  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  perceive, 
whether  the  mortality  among  children  proceeds  from  difeafes  to 
which  infancy  is  neceffarily  expofed,  or  from  abufive  procreation. 
I  am  pretty  much  convinced  before  I  fee  the  experiment,  that  it 
.proceeds  from  the  latter ;  but  fliould  experience  prove  it,  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  laid  .down  would  acquire  an  additional  force.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  mufl  conclude,  that  it  is  not  ;for  Avant  'Of  marrying 
that  a  people  does  not  increafe,  but  from  the  want  of  fubfiilence ;  and 
it  is  miferable  and  abufive  procreation  which  ftarves  one  half  of 
the  whole,  and  is  the  fountain  of  fo  much  wretchednefs.. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  may  fay,  that  were  it  poffible  to  get  a  view 
of  the  general  ftate  of  births  and  burials  in  every  clafs  of  the  in- 
Jiabitants  of  a  country,  marriage  might  furely  be  put  upon  a  better 
footing  than  ever  it  has  been,  for  providing  a  determined  num- 
ber of  good  and  wholefome  recruits  every  year  towards  national 
multiplication.  This  is  walking  in  the  light,  and  is  a  means  of 
procuring  whatever  augmentation  of  hands  you  wilh  for.  What 
.difficulties  may  be  found  in  the  execution,  nothing  but  experience 
.can  fliew.;  and  this,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  point  out  the  remedy. 
In  my  opinion,  this  will  be  far  better  than  a  general  naturaliza- 
tion, which  I  take  to  be  a  leap  in  the  dark.  For  however  eafy 
it  may  be  to  naturalize  men,  I  believe  nothing  is  fo  difficult 
as  to  naturalize  cuftoms  and  foreign  habits ;  and  the  greateft  blef- 
iing  any  nation  can  enjoy,  is  an  uniformity  of  opinion  upon  every 

point 
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point  which  concerns  public  aiFairs  and  the  adminiftration  of  them. 
When  God  blefles  a  people,  he  makes  them  imanimous,  and  be- 
ilows  upon  them  a  governor  who  loves  them,  and  who  is  beloved, 
honoured  and  refpeded  by  them  ;  this,  and  this  only,  can  create 
unanimity. 

Let  this  fuffice  at  prefent,  as  to  tlie  diftribution,  employment, 
and  increafe  of  a  people.  Upon  the  proper  employment  of  the 
free  hands,  the  profperity  of  every  Hate  muft  depend:  confer 
quently  the  principal  care  of  a  llatefman  fhould  be,  to  keep  all 
employed,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  mull  acquire  an  exadt  know- 
ledge of  the  ftate  of  every  denomination,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
one  from  riling  above,  or  finking  below  that  ftandard  which  is  bell 
proportioned  to  the  demand  made  for  their  particular  induftry.  As 
the  bad  confequences  refulting  from  the  lofs  of  this  exac^  balance 
are  not  immediate,  a  moderate  attention,  with  th€  help  of  the  pro- 
per recapitulations,  will  be  fufficient  to  diredl  him. 

This  and  the  two  preceding  chapters  have  in  a  manner  wholly 
treated  of  the  employment  of  the  free  hands:  I  mufl  nowconfider 
the  effedts  of  an  overcharge  of  thofe  employed  in  agriculture. 
Here  we  ihall  Hill  difcover  inconyeniencies,  refulting  from  the 
want  of  that  juil  proportion  in  the  diftribution  of  claiTes,  which 
gives  health  and  vigour  to  a  ftate ;  and  we  Ihall  fee  how  it  may 
happen,  that  even  an  overcharge  of  inhabitants  in  general  may 
become  a  political  difeafe  ;  as  an  abundance  of  blood,  however 
rich  and  good,  may  afFed  the  health  of  the  human  body. 
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C  H  A  P.     XIV. 

Of  the  Ahufe  of  j^grkulture  and  Population. 

I  HAVE  taken  notice  above  of  two  performances,  wherein  the 
authors,  with  equal  ability,  have  treated  of  the  numbers  of 
mankind  ;  a  fubjedl  which  has  a  very  clofe  connection  with  politi- 
cal oeconoraiy. 

Although  (as  I  have  faid)  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  between 
them  as  to  the  point  in  difpute,  I  find  that  in  this  chapter  I  fliall 
be  naturally  led  into  a  chain  of  reafoning  very  contrary  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  which  is  a  thing  I  Ihould  have  difpenfed  v/ith,  did 
not  the  merit  of  his  performance  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned 
world  appear  fufficient  to  draw  my  attention. 

Agriculture  is  without  all  doubt  the  foundation  of  multiplication, 
which  muft  ever  be  in  proportion  to  it ;  that  is,  to  the  earth's  pro- 
dutftions,  as  has  been  faid.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  multiplication  thofe  produced  muft  of  courfe  become 
ufeful  to  one  another,  and  ufeful  to  the  fociety  in  general.  Now 
I  confider  multiplication  as  no  otherwife  ufeful  to  a  ftate,  than  in 
fo  far  as  the  additional  number  becomes  fo,  to  thofe  who  are  al- 
ready exifting,  whom  I  confider  as  the  body-politic  of  the  fociety. 
If  it  therefore  happens,  that  an  additional  number  produced  do 
no  more  than  feed  tliemfelves,  then  I  perceive  no  advantage  gained 
to  the  fociety  by  their  production.  If,  without  rendering  any 
equivalent  fervice,  they  are  fed  by  others,  there  is  a  lofs.     .«■. 

Agriculture  may  be  faid  to  be  carried  to  its  utmoft  extent,  when 
the  earth  is  fo  laboured  as  to  produce  the  greateft  quantity  oi 
fruits  poffible  for  the  ufe  of  man  ;  and  in  judging  of  the  improve- 
ment of  two  fpots  of  ground  of  the  fame  extent,  that  may  be  faid 
to  be  moft  improved  which  produces  the  greateft  quantity  of  food : 
but  as  to  population,  the  queftion  does  not  ftop  there  ;  for  let  the 
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quantity  be  equal  on  botli,  yet  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  be  more 
frugal  livers  than  thofe  of  the  other,  this  circumllance  alone  will 
make  an  inequality.  If  agriculture  therefore  be  confidered  only  with 
refpe(5l  to  population,  we  mull  confider  that  country  as  the  beft 
peopled,  where  produdlions  are  the  moll  abundant,  and  where  the 
inhabitants  are  the  moil  fober.  Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  agriculture  and  population :  we  come  now  to  confider  the 
inconveniencies  which  may  refult  to  a  fociety  from  an  over-flretch, 
or  from  what  I  call  an  abufe  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

I  call  every  thing  an  abufe  in  fociety  which  implies  a  contra- 
diction to  the  fpirit  of  it,  or  which  draws  along  with  it  an  incon- 
veniency  to  certain  clalTes,  which  is  not  compenfated  by  the  gene- 
ral w^elfare. 

The  political  oeconomy  of  government  is  brought  to  perfedlion, 
when  every  clafs  in  general,  and  every  individual  in  particular,  is 
made  to  be  aiding  and  affiiling  to  the  community,  in  proportion  to 
the  affillance  he  receives  from  it.  This  conveys  my  idea  of  a  free 
and  perfect  fociety,  which  is,  a  general  tacit  contra^,  from  ivhlch  reci- 
procal and  proportional  fervices  refult  univerfally  betiveen  all  thofe  ivho  com- 
fofe  it. 

Whenever  therefore  any  one  is  found,  upon  whom  nobody  de- 
pends, and  who  depends  upon  every  one,  as  is  the  cafe  with  him 
who  is  willing  to  work  for  his  bread,  but  who  can  find  no  em- 
ployment, there  is  a  breach  of  the  contra(5l,  and  an  abufe.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  if  we  can  fuppofe  any  perfon  entirely  taken  up 
in  feeding  himfelf,  depending  upon  no  one,  and  having  nobody 
depending  on  him,  we  lofe  the  idea  of  fociety,  becaufe  there  are 
no  reciprocal  obligations  between  fuch  a  perfon  and  the  other 
members  of  the  fociety. 

Thofe  who  are  for  employing  the  whole  of  a  people  in  agricul- 
ture may  anfwer,  that  all  their  time  cannot  be  employed  in  this 
occupation,  and  that  in  the  intervals  they  may  apply  themfelves  to 
fupply  reciprocal  wants.  ' 

Ma  I  very 
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I  very  readily  agree,  that  any  perfon,  who  would  calculate  his 
labour  in  agriculture,  purely  for  his  own  fubfiflence,  would  find 
abundance  of  idle  hours.  But  the  queftion  is,  whether  in  good 
oeconomy  fuch  a  perfon  would  not  be  better  employed  in  providing- 
muriflmient  for  others,  than  in  providing  for  any  other  want.  When 
he  provides  food,  he  furely  provides  for  a  want ;  and  experience 
fliews,  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  apply  clofe  to  one  trade,  than 
to  turn  himfelf  to  feveral. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  the  befl  way  of  binding  a  free  fociety  to- 
gether, is  by  multiplying  reciprocal  obligations,  and  creating  a  ge- 
neral dependence  between  all  its  members.  This  cannot  be  bet- 
ter efFe6led,  than  by  appropriating  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants, 
for  the  produ<5lion  of  the  quantity  of  food  required  for  all,  and  by 
diflributing  the  remainder  into  proper  clafTes  for  fupplying  every 
other  Avant.  I  fay  farther,  that  this  diftribution  is  not  only  the 
moll  rational,  but  that  mankind  fall  naturally  into  it ;  and  mifeiy 
attends  and  has  ever  attended  thofe  who  have  been  found  without 
a  particular  employment. 

It  mull  not  be  concluded  from  this  reafoning,  that  abufe  is  al- 
ways implied  when  we  find  any  of  the  clafTes  of  the  free  hands 
of  a  ftate  cafually  employed  in  agriculture. 

There  is  fuch  a  variety  of  circumftances  in  every  country,  that 
without  a  peculiar  talent  of  laying  principles  together,  fo  as  to  an- 
fwer  every  combination,  the  mofl  perfe(51:  theory  which  can  be  pro- 
pofed  mufl  appear  defedlive. 

In  countries  ill-improved,  where  induflry  begins  to  take  root,  we 
are  not  to  conclude,  that  good  policy  requires  a  fuddeu  and  im- 
mediate Reparation  between  the  dwellings  of  the  hufbandinen  and 
jree  hands.  Sudden  revolutions  are  conftantly  hurtful,  and  a  good 
llatefman  ought  to  lay  down  his  plan  of  arriving  at  perfection  by 
gradual  ileps. 

If  he  finds,  as  is  the  cafe  of  rude  and  uncivilized  focieties,  that 
many  are  occupied,  partly,  in  providing  fubfiflence  for  their  own 

family^ 
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family,  partly,  in  other  ufeful  purfuits,  he  may  by  degrees  detach 
as  many  as  he  can  from  every  other  branch  of  induftry,  except  that 
of  agriculture.  The  moll  wealthy  are  the  mofl  proper  to  carry  this 
branch  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  landed  men  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  every  means  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  farming. 
This  employment  has  been  conlidered  as  honourable  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  and  very  well  fuits  the  rank,  the  intereft,  and  the 
amufement  of  gentlemen. 

The  next  ftep  is  to  introduce  manufacHiures  into  the  country, 
and  to  provfde  a  ready  market  abroad  for  every  fuperfluous  part  of 
them.  The  allurement  of  gain  will  foon  engage  every  one  to  pur- 
fue  that  branch  of  induftry  which  fucceeds  beft  in  his  hands.  By 
thefe  means  many  will  follow  nianufadlures  and  abandon  agricul- 
ture ;  others  will  profecute  their  manufactures  in  the  country,  and 
avail  themfelves  at  the  fam.e  time,  of  fmall  portions  of  land,  pro- 
per for  gardens,  gi'afs  for  cows,  and  even  for  producing  certain 
kinds  of  fruit  neceiiary  for  their  own  maintenance. 

This  I  do  not  conlider  as  a  fpecies  of  farming.  It  is  more  pro- 
perly, in  a  political  light,  a  fort  of  village  life,  only  the  village 
here  appears  difperfed  over  a  large  extent ;  and  I  call  it  a  village 
life,  becaufe  here  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  principally 
dire6led  towards  the  profecution  of  their  trades :  agriculture  is 
bvit  a  fubaitern  confideration,  and  will  be  carried  on  fo  far  only, 
as  it  occafions  no  great  avocation  from  the  main  objedt.  It  will 
however  have  the  effect  to  parcel  out  the  lands  into  fmall  poflei- 
lions :  a  fyflem  admirably  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  the 
foil,  and  advantageous  to  population,  when  the  fpirit  of  induftry 
is  not  thereby  checked.  This  is  the  cafe  when  fuch  polFefTors  ap- 
ply totally  to  agriculture,  and  content  themfelves  with  a  bare  fuh- 
fiftence  from  it,  without  profecuting  any  other  branch  of  induftry, 
or  forming  any  plan  of  ambition  for  themfelves,  or  for  their 
children's  emerging  from  fo  circumfcribed  a  fphere  of  life  :  from 
this  alone  proceeds,  in  moft  countries,  the  inconveniency  of  a  mi- 
nute fubdivilion  of  land  property. 

1  We 
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We  iliall  prefently  fee,  by  various  examples,  the  truth  of  this 
propofition  ;  and  from  what  obfervations  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
it  appears,  that  a  great  inconvenience  flovsrs  from  it ;  the  property 
of  the  lands,  and  not  the  hare  pojfejjion  of  them,  is  veiled  in  the 
lower  clafleSv  While'  they  only  remain  as  tenants,  the  intereft  of 
the  proprietor,  on  one  hand,  will  lead  him  to  incorporate  tliefe 
fmall  pofTeflions  into  larger  farms,  the  moment  the  poilellbrs,  by 
relaxing  from  their  principal  occupation,  (induftry)  are  no  longer 
able  to  pay  a  rent  above  the  value  of  the  gi'ounds  when  let  in 
farms  ;  and  the  intereft  of  thefe  tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
frequently  lead  them  to  abandon  fuch  fmall  pofleflions,  when  the 
profecution  of  their  induftry  demands  a  change  of  habitation. 
Thus  the  intereft  of  agriculture  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
induftry,  and  clafTes  will  feparate  their  habitations,  according  as 
their  refpetStive  interefts  require. 

It  is  certainly  the  intereft  of  every  landlord,  whofe  land  is  ill 
improved,  to  multiply  habitations  upon  it,  providing  he  makes 
choice  of  fuch  people  as  can  live  by  fome  other  branch  of  induftry 
than  bare  agriculture :  and,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  his  advantage 
to  incorporate  his  lands  into  farms  as  foon  as  they  are  fully  culti- 
vated. By  this  plan  he  will  advance  the  improvement  of  his  land ;  he 
will  multiply  the  ufeful  inhabitants  ;  and  he  will  at  the  fame  time 
fhare  the  profits  of  their  induftry  beyond  the  value  of  the  land 
rent. 

By  thefe  means  has  the  woollen  manufacflure  in  England,  and 
the  linen  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  been  greatly  augmented.  But  as 
the  improvement  of  land  goes  on,  this  oeconomy  will  decline : 
towns  will  fwell  in  confequence  of  the  principles  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  deduce  ;  the  lands  will  become  more  thinly  inhabited  ;  and 
farms  will  by  degrees  grow  more  e^tenlive.  I  appeal  to  experi- 
ence for  the  juftnefs  of  this  opinion. 

Hence  it  plainly  appears,  that,  in  every  light  this  matter  can  be 
reprefented,  we  ftill  find  it  impoilible  to  employ  ufefully  above 
«  certain  part  of  a  people  in  agriculture.    The  next  queftion  is, 

how 
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how  to  determine  the  jull  proportion.  For  this  purpofe  we  mull 
have  recourfe  to  facSts,  not  to  theory.  We  have,  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, examined  the  ftate  of  this  queftion  with  regard  to  one  Country. 
I  fliall  here  only  add,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  cukure  of  the  foil, 
and  to  the  number  of  crops  it  is  made  to  produce,  a  greater  or  lefs 
number  will  be  required  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  furplus  of  food 
above  what  is  neceiTary  to  maintain  the  labourers,  will  a  number 
of  free  hands  be  provided  for.  If  therefore  a  fpecies  of  agricul- 
ture can  be  found  eftablifhed,  which  produces  little  or  no  furplus, 
there  little  or  no  induftry  can  be  exercifed ;  few  wants  can  be  fup- 
plied:  this  will  produce  a  wonderful  fimplicity  of  manners,  will 
ruin  the  fyftem  of  modern  policy,  and  produce  what  I  mufl  call 
an  abufe.  Let  me  look  for  fome  examples,  in  order  to  fet  this 
queftion  in  a  clearer  light. 

In  the  wine-provinces  of  France,  we  find  the  lands  which  lie 
round  the  villages  divided  into'  very  fmall  lots,  and  there  cultiva- 
tion is  carried  to  a  very  extraordinary  height.  Thefe  belong  in 
property  to  the  peafants,  who  cultivate  the  vines.  No  frugality 
can  be  greater  than  in  the  confumption  of  this  produce,  and  the 
fmallefl;  weed  which  comes  up  among  the  grain,  is  turned  to  ac- 
count, for  the  food  of  animals.  The  produce  of  fuch  lands,  I  may 
fay,  is  intirely  confumed  by  the  proprietor  and  his  family,  who 
are  all  employed  in  the  cultivation,  and  there  is  no  fuperfluous 
quantity  here  produced  for  the  maintenance  of  others.  Does  not 
this  refemble  the  diftribution  of  lands  made  by  the  Romans  in 
favour  of  5000  Sabine  families,  where  each  received  two  plethra  of 
ground.  [See  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  117.]  Now  let  me  examine 
the  political  ftate  of  agriculture,  and  of  other  labour  performed 
by  my  French  vine-drefler. 

By  the  fuppofition  we  imply,  that  the  bit  of  land  is  fufficient  for 
maintaining  the  man  and  his  family,  and  nothing  more ;  he  has 
no  grain  to  fell,  no  food  can  by  him  be  fupplied  to  any  other 
perfon  whatever;  but  the  ftate  of  other  lands  capable  of  yielding 
a  furplus,  fuch  as  the  vineyard,  produces  a  demand  for  his  labour. 

This 
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This  labour,  confidered  with  refpe<5l  to  the  vine-drefTer,  is  a  fund 
for  providing  all  his  wants  in  manufactures,  fait,  &c.  and  what  is 
over  muft  be  confidered  as  his  profits,  out  of  which  he  pays  the 
xoyal  impofitions.  The  fame  labour,  confidered  with  regard  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  vineyard,  enters  into  that  neceflary  dedudlion  out 
of  the  fruits,  which,  when  dedu(5led,  leaves  the  reniainder,  which 
we  call  furplus,  or  what  anfwers  to  the  land  rent.  This  belongs 
to  the  proprietor,  and  becomes  a  fund  for  fupplying  all  his  wants. 

Here  we  have  an  idea  of  fociety.  The  vine-drelTer  depends  iip- 
on  the  proprietor  for  the  price  of  his  labour  j  the  proprietor  upon 
the  vine-drefler  for  his  furplus.  But  did  we  fuppofe  all  the  kingdom 
parcelled  out,  and  laboured,  as  the  fpot  which  lies  round  the  village, 
what  would  become  of  the  vine-drefler  with  regard  to  all  his  other 
wants  ;  there  would  be  no  vines  to  drefs,  no  furplus  nourifhment 
any  where  found,  confequently  no  employment,  not  even  life,  for 
thofe  who  had  no  land.  From  this  example  we  difcover  the  diff'er- 
ence  between  agriculture  exercifed  as  a  trade  and  as  a  direSi  means 
of  fuhjyiing,  2L  diftinftion  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  will  very  frequently 
occiu"  in  the  profecution  of  our  fubje(5t.  We  have  the  two  fpecies 
in  the  vine-drefiTer :  he  labours  the  vineyard  as  a  trade,  and  his 
ipot  of  ground  for  fubfiftence.  We  may  farther  conclude,  that,  as 
tO'the  lafi:  part,  he  is  only  ufeful  to  himfelf ;  but,  as  to  the  firft,  he 
is  ufeful  to  the  fociety,  and  becomes  a  member  of  itj  confe- 
quently, were  it  not  for  hi?  trade^  the  flate  would  lofe  nothing, 
though  the  vine-drefler  and  his  land  were  both  fwallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake.  The  food  and  the  confumers  would  both  difap- 
pear  together,  without  the  leaft  political  harm  to  any  body :  confe- 
-quently,  fuch  a  fpecies  of  agriculture  is  no  benefit  to  a  ftate  ;  and 
confequently,  neither  is  that  fpecies  of  multiplication,  imphed  by 
.fuch  a  diftribution  of  property,  any  benefit.  Thus  an,over-exten- 
Jion  of  agriculture  and  divifion  of  lands  becomes  an  abufe,  and. 
fo,  confequently,  does  an  over-multiplication. 

Here  I  am  obliged  to  conclude,  that  thofe  paflages  of  Roman  au- 
thors which  mention  the  frugality  of  that  people,  and  the  iiiiall 

extent 
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extent  of  their  poffeiTions  cannorbe  rightly  underftooci,  without  the 
knowledge  of  many  circumftances  relative  to  the  manners  of  thofe 
times.  For  if  you  underltand  fuch  a  diftribution  of  lands  to  have 
extended  over  all  the  Roman  territory,  the  number  of  the  citizens 
would  have  far  exceeded  what  they  appear  to  have  been  by 
the  Cenfus,  and  even  furpafs  all  belief.  But  farther,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  afli,  whether  or  no  it  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  frugal 
Romans  laboured  this  fmall  portion  of  lands  with  their  own  hands 
and  confumed  the  produce  of  it  ?  If  I  am  anfwered  in  the  affirmative, 
(which  is  neceflary  to  prove  the  advantages  of  agriculture's  being 
exercifed  by  all  the  clalTes  of  a  people)  then  I  afl^,  from  whence 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  other  cities,  fuppofed  to  come  ; 
who  fed  the  armies  when  in  the  field  ?  If  thefe  were  fed  by  foreign 
grain  imported,  or  plundered  from  their  neighbours,  where  was 
the  advantage  of  this  fubdivifion  of  lands,  and  of  this  extenfive 
agriculture,  which  could  not  feed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hate  ?  If 
it  be  faid,  that  notwithflanding  this  frugal  diftribution  of  property 
among  the  citizens,  there  was  fiill  found  furplus  enough  to  fupply 
both  Rome  and  the  armies,  will  it  not  then  follow,  that  there  was 
no  neceffity  for  employing  all  the  people  in  agriculture,  fince  the 
labour  of  a  part  might  have  fufficed. 

27?^^  number  of  hiijbandmen,  therefore,  is  the  bejl,  ivhich  can  provide 
food  for  all  the  fate ;  and  that  number  of  inhabitants  is  the  bef,  ivhich  is 
compatible  ivith  the  full  etnployment  of  every  one  of  them. 

Idle  mouths  are  only  ufeful  to  themfelves,  not  to  the  flate ;  con-, 
fequently,  are  not  an  objecfl  of  the  care  of  the  flate,  any  farther  than 
to  provide  employment  for  them ;  and  their  welfare  (while  they 
remain  ufelefs  to  others)  is,  in  a  free  country,  purely  a  matter  of 
private  concern.  Let  me  take  another  example  for  the  farther 
illuflration  of  this  matter. 

Thofe  vA\o  travel  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain,  find  large 

tracts  of  land  quite  uncultivated,  producing  only  a  fcanty  paflure 

for  herds  of  the  leffer  cattle.  Here  and  there  are  found  interfperfed- 

-  fome  fpots  of  watered  lands,  which,  from  the  profufion  of  every 
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gift  which  nature  can  beftow,  ftrike  a  northern  traveller  with  an 
idea  of  paradiie.  In  fuch  places  villages  are  found,  and  numbers 
oF  inhabitants.  It  muft  be  allowed  that  induftiy  and  labour  do  not 
here  go  forward  as  in  other  countries ;  but  to  fupply  this  want 
charity  fteps  in.  Charity  in  Spain  (in  proportion  to  its  extent)  is 
as  powerful  a  principle  towards  multiplication  as  induftry  and  la- 
bour. Whatever  gives  food  gives  numbers:  but  charity  cannot  extend 
beyond  fuperfluity,  and  this  muft  ever  be  in  proportion  to  in-^ 
duftry,  Thefe  watered  lands  are  well  laboured  and  improved.  The 
value  of  them  in  one  fenfe,  is  in  proportion  to  their  fertility,  and 
the  furplus  of  the  labourers  fliould  naturally  be  given  for  an  equi- 
valent in  money  or  work :  but  this  equivalent  cannot  be  found,  be- 
caufe  the  confumers  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  If  the 
Spaniards,  therefore,  were  not  the  moft  charitable  people  upon  earth, 
jt  is  very  plain  that  the  labouring  of  thefe  watered  lands  would 
diminifli,  until  it  came  upon  a  level  with  the  wealth  and  induftry 
of  the  confumers.  But  here  it  is  otherwife :  labour  goes  on  me- 
chanically, and  without  combination  of  circumftances,  and  the 
poor  live  in  eafe,  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  the  year. 

Here  then  is  a  third  principle  of  multiplication.  The  firft  is 
flavery,  or  a  violent  method  of  making  mankind  labour  ;  the  fecond 
is  induftry,  which  is  a  rational  excitement  to  it ;  the  third  is  cha- 
rity, which  refembles  the  manna  in  the  defert,  the  gift  of  God  upon 
a  very  extraordinary  occalion,  and  when  nothing  elfe  could  have 
preferved  the  lives  of  his  people.  Whether,  in  all  cafes,  this  prin- 
ciple of  chriftianity  advances  the  profperity  of  a  modern  fociety 
(when  complied  with  from  obedience  to  precept,  without  confulting 
reafon  as  to  the  circumftances  of  times  and  lituations)  is  a  queftion 
which  lies  out  of  my  road  to  examine.  The  action,  confidered  in 
the  intention  of  the  agent,  muft  in  every  cafe  appear  highly  beau- 
tiful, and  we  plainly  fee  how  far  it  contributes  to  multiplication, 
though  we  do  not  fo  plainly  perceive  how  this  again  is  advantageous 
to  fociety. 

Now 
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Now  if  we  examine  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  territory  of  this 
Spanifli  village,  we  find,  upon  the  whole,  no  more  furplus  of  fruits 
than  upon  the  French  vine  drefTer's  portion  of  land ;  eonfequently, 
if  all  Spain  was  laboured  and  inhabited  like  this  village  and  its  fmall 
garden,  as  it  is  called,  it  would  be  the  moll  populous  country  in 
the  world,  the  mofl  limple  in  the  manner  of  living ;  but  it  never 
could  communicate  the  idea  of  a  vigorous  or  a  flourifhing  ftate. 
It  is  the  employment  alone  of  the  inhabitants  which  can  imprefs 
that  characTier. 

Now  in  this  lall  example,  what  a  number  of  free  hands  do  we 
find !  are  not  all  the  poor  of  this  clafs  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  if 
all  thefe  by  their  labour  could  purchafe  their  fubfillence,  than  be 
obliged  to  receive  it  in  the  precarious  manner  they  do  ?  Can  one 
fuppofe  all  thefe  people  induflrious,  without  implying  what  I  call 
fuperfluity  of  labour  ?  Is  not  this  luxury,  according  to  my  definition 
of  it  ?  "Where  would  be  the  harm  if  the  Spanilh  farmer,  who  gives 
a  third  of  his  crop  in  charity,  fhould  in  return  receive  fome  changes 
of  raiment,  fome  convenient  furniture  for  his  houfe,  fome  embel- 
lilhment  to  his  habitation ;  thefe  things  would  coll  him  nothing  ; 
he  would  receive  them  in  exchange  for  what  he  now  gives  from  a 
principle  of  charity,  and  thofe  who  have  a  precarious,  would  have 
a  certain  livelihood.  Let  us  travel  a  little  farther  in  fearch  of  the 
abufe  of  population. 

In  Germany,  we  find  many  fmall  towns,  formed  into  corporations, 
w^hich  enjoy  certain  privileges.  The  freedom  of  fuch  towns  is 
not  eafily  purchafed ;  and  one,  upon  confidering  outward  circum- 
ilances,  mull  be  not  a  little  furprized  to  hear  of  the  fums  refufed, 
when  offered,  to  obtain  it.  Round  thefe  towns  there  is  a  fmall  ter- 
ritory divided  into  very  fmall  portions,  and  not  able  to  maintain  the 
inhabitants :  thefe  lands  therefore  are  infinitely  overflocked  with 
hufbandmen;  for  every  proprietor,  lefs  or  more,  concerns  himfelf 
with  the  cultivation.  Here,  one  who  would  afpire  to  extend  his 
poiTefiion  would,  according  to  the  fentiment  of  Maniu:.  Curius  Den- 
tatus,  certainly  be  confidered  as  a  dangerous  citizen,  aad  a  h-urrful 
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member  of  the  fociety.     Thofe  lots  are  divided  among  the  children 
of  the  proprietors,  who  are  free  of  the  town,  by  which  means  they 
are  conftantly  fplitting  by  multiplication,    and  confolidating  by 
death,  and  by  marriage :   thefe  nearly  balance  one  another,  and 
property  remains  divided  as  before.     A  ilranger  is  at  a  lofs  to  find 
out  the  reafon  why  the  liberty  of  fo  poor  a  little  town  fhould  be  fo 
valuable.    Here  it  is  ;  firll  there  are  certain  advantages  enjoyed  in 
common,  fuch  as  the  privilege  of  pallure  on  the  town  lands,  and 
"  others  of  a  like  nature ;  but  I  find  the  charges  which  the  burgeffes 
are  obliged  to  pay,  may  more  than  compenfate  them.    The  prin- 
cipal reafon  appears  to  be,  that  no  one  who  has  not  the  liberty  of 
the  town,  can  fettle  in  a  way  of  induftry  fo  as  to  marry  and  have  a 
family :    becaufe  without  this  his  labour  can  only  be  diredled  to- 
wards furnifhing  the  wants  of  peafants  who  live  in  villages  ;  thefe 
are  few,  and  little  ingenuity  is  required  for  it.     In  towns  there  is 
found  a  greater  diverfity  of  wants,  and  the  people  there  have  found 
out  mechanically,  that  if  flrangers  were  allowed  to  Hep  in  and  fup- 
ply  them,  their  own  children  would  llarve  ;  therefore  the  heads  of 
the  corporation,  who  have  an  interefl  to  keep  up  the  price  of  work, 
have  alfo  an  intereft  to  hold  the  liberty  of  their  town  at  a  high  va- 
lue.    This  appears  to  me  a  pretty  juft  reprefentation  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  fome  towns  I  have  feen,  relative  to  the  prefent  object  of 
inquiry. 

But  as  induflry  becomes  extended,  and  trade  and  manufadlures 
are  eflablifhed,  this  political  oeconomy  mull  difappear. 

Such  a  change,  however,  will  not  probably  happen  without  the 
interpofition  of  the  fovereign,  and  a  new  plan  of  adminiftration ;  what 
elfe  can  give  a  turn  to  this  fpirit  of  idlenefs,  or  rather,  as  I  may 
call  it,  of  this  trifling  induilry  ?  Agriculture  can  never  be  a  proper 
occupation  for  thofe  who  live  in  towns :  this  therefore  is  an  abufe 
of  it,  or  i-ather  indeed  an  abufe  of  employment. 

Eafe  and  plenty  can  never  enter  a  little  town,  but  by  the  means 
of  wealth  ;  wealth  can  never  come  in  but  by  the  produce  of  labour 
going  out ;  and  when  peopl  e  labour  purely  for  their  own  fubfiftence, 

they 
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they  only  make  the  little  money  they  have  circulate,  but  can  acquire^ 
nothing  new ;  and  thofe  who  with  difficulty  can  maintain  them- 
felves,  can  never  hope  to  increafe  their  numbers. 

If  in  fpite  of  the  little  induflry  fet  on  foot  in  fuch  towns,  the 
generative  faculty  fhall  work  its  effect  and  increafe  numbers,  this 
will  make  the  poor  parents  ftill  divide,  and  mifery  will  enfue ; 
this  again  may  excite  compaffion,  and  that  will  open  the  chefts  of 
thofe  who  have  a  charitable  difpofition  :  hofpitals  are  founded  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  are  quickly  filled,  and  as  many  necef- 
fitous  remain  as  ever.  The  reafon  is  plain ;  the  hofpital  applies  a 
palliative  for  the  abufe,  but  offers  no  cure.  A  tree  is  no  fooner  dif- 
charged  of  its  branches  than  it  pulhes  new  ones.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  numbers  are  in  proportion  to  food  j  confequently,  poor  are  in 
proportion  to  charity.  Let  the  King  give  his  revenue  in  charity, 
he  will  foon  find  poor  enough  to  confume  it.  Let  a  rich  man  fpend 
100,000/.  a  year  upon  a  table,  he  will  find  guefls  (the  beil  in  the 
kingdom)  for  every  cover.  Thefe  things,  in  my  way  of  confidering 
them,  are  all  analogous,  and  flow  from  the  fame  principle.  And 
the  mifery  found  in  thefe  little  German  towns,  is  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  abufe  of  population.  Thefe  examples  fhew  the  incon- 
veniencies  and  abufes  which  refult  from  a  mifapplication  of  inha- 
bitants to  agriculture,  which  produces  a  population  more  burthen- 
fome  than  beneficial  to  a  modern  flate. 

If  the  fimplicity  of  the  antients  is  worthy  of  imitation,  or  if  it 
appears  preferable  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  which  it  is  not  my  bufi- 
nefs  to  decide,  then  either  flavery  mufl  be  introduced  to  make  thofe 
fubfifl  who  do  not  labour,  or  they  mufl  be  fed  upon  charity.  La- 
bour and  induflry  can  never,  I  think,  be  recommended  on  one  hand, 
and  the  effects  of  them  profcribed  on  the  other.  If  a  great  body  of 
warlike  men  (as  was  the  cafe  in  Sparta)  be  confidered  as  efPential  to 
the  well  being  of  the  flate  ;  if  all  trade  and  all  fuperfluity  be  forbid 
amongil  them,  and  no  employment  but  military  exercifes  allowed ; 
if  all  thefe  warriors  be  fed  at  public  tables,  muft  you  not  either 
have  a  fet  of  helotes  to  plow  the  ground  for  them,  or  a  parcel  of 
charitable  Spanifh  farmers  to  feed  them  gratis. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  I  have  thought  might  be  of  ufe  to  fay  to  illuftrate 
the  principles  I  have  laid  down.  I  find  thefe  very  contrary  to  the 
reafoning  "which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  performance  which 
I  mentioned  above,  and  which  I  have  had  in  my  eye.  A  more  par- 
ticular examination  of  it  might  be  ufeful,  and  even  amuiing ;  but 
it  would  engage  me  in  too  long  a  difquifition  for  the  nature  of  this 
work.  I  cannot  however  help,  in  this  place,  adding  one  obfervation 
more,  in  confequence  of  our  principles,  -which  fee>?is  contrary  to  the 
flrain  of  our  ingenious  author's  reafoning.  I  i-^jfeems,  becaufe  almoll 
all  difference  of  opinion  upon  fuch  fubjedts  proceeds  from  the  defe6t 
of  language  in  tranfmitting  our  ideas  when  complex  or  abilradl. 

The  effedl  of  difeafes  which  fweep  off  numbers  of  people  does 
not  effentially  diminifh  population,  except  when  they  come  fud^- 
denly  or  irregularly,  any  more  than  it  would  neceffarily  difpeople 
the  world  if  all  mankind  were  to  be  fwept  off  the  llage  at  the  age  of 
forty  fix  years.  I  apprehend  that  in  man,  as  in  every  other  animal, 
tlie  generative  faculty  is  more  than  able  to  repair  all  loiles  occa- 
fioned  by  regular  difeafes  ;  and  I  have  Ihewn,  I  think,  more  than 
once,  tliat  multiplication  never  can  flop  but  for  want  of  food. 
As  long  then  as  the  labour  of  man  can  continue  annually  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  quantity  of  food  as  at  prefent,  and  that  motives 
are  found  to  make  him  labour,  the  fame  numbers  may  be  fed, 
and  the  generative  faculty,  which  from  one  pair  has  produced  fo 
many  millions,  would  certainly  do  more  than  keep  up  the  ftock, 
although  no  perfon  were  to  pafs  the  age  above  mentioned.  Here 
is  the  proof:  was  the  life  of  man  confined  to  forty  fix  years,  the 
Hate  of  mortality  would  be  incrcafed  in  the  proportion  which  thofe 
who  die  above  forty  fix  bear  to  thofe  who  die  under  this  age.  This 
proportion  is,  I  believe,  as  i  to  lo,  confequently,  mortality  would 
increafe  ^-V,  confequently,  numbers  would  be  kept  up  by  JL  increafe 
upon  births ;  and  furely  the  generative  faculty  of  man  far  exceeds 
this  proportion,  when  the  other  requifites  for  propagation,  to  wit, 
food,  &c.  are  to  be  found,  as  by  the  fuppofition. 
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CHAP.     XV, 

Application  of  the  above  Principles  to  the  State  of  Population 

in  Great-Britain. 

A  LETTER  from  Dr.  Brakenridge,  F.  R.  S.  addrefled  to  George 
Lewis  Scott,  Efq;  which  I  found  in  the  Danifh  Mercury 
for  March  1758,  furniflies  me  with  a  very  good  opportunity 
of  applying  the  principles  we  have  been  laying  down  to  the 
ftate  of  population  in  Great-Britain.  I  fhall  therefore,  according 
to  my  plan,  pafs  in  review  that  gentleman's  opinion,  without  en- 
tring  upo^  any  refutation  of  it.  I  fhall  extract  the  proportions 
he  lays  down,  examine  the  conclulions  he  draws  from  them,  and 
then  iliew  wherein  they  differ  from  thofe  which  refult  from  the 
theory  eftablifhed  in  this  inquiry. 

The  author's  calculations  and  fuppolitions  as  to  matters  of 
fa<St  jQiall  be  taken  for  granted,  as  I  believe  the  firft  are  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  made,  upon  a  fubjec5l  where  all  the  data  required 
for  folving  the  problem  are  quite  a  piece  of  guefs-work. 

I  muft  follow  the  Mercury,  not  having  the  original. 

Prop.  L  After  a  very  clofe  examination,  fays  our  author,  I  find, 
that  our  iflands  gain,  as  to  population,  abfolutely  no  more  than 
what  is  requifite  for  repairing  their  loffes,  and  that,  in  England  it- 
felf,  numbers  would  diminifli,  were  they  not  recruited  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

Prop.  II.  Men,  able  to  carry  arms,  that  is  from  18  to  56  years, 
make,  according  to  Dr.  Halley,  the  fourth  part  of  a  people  ;  and 
when  a  people  increafe  in  numbers,  every  denomination,  as  to  age, 
increafes  in  that  proportion :  confequently  in  England,  where  the 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  fix  millions,  if  the  annual 
augmentation  upon  the  whole  do  not  exceed  18,000,  as  I  am  pretty 
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fure  it  does  not,  the  yearly  augmentation  of  thofe  fit  to  carry  arms 
will  be  only  4,5' oo. 

,  Prop.  III.  In  England,  burials  are  to  births,  as  100  is  to  113.  I 
fuppofe  that,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  may  be  as  100  is  to  124. 
And  as  there  may  be,  in  thefe  two  laft  kingdoms,  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  the  whole  augmentation  may  be 
Hated  at  15,000 ;  and  confequently  that,  of  fuch  as  are  fit  to 
carry  arms,  at  3,750.  Add  this  number  to  thofe  annually  produced 
in  England,  and  the  fum  total  of  the  whole  augmentation  in  the 
Britifli  ifles  will  be  about  8,250. 

Prop.  IV.  The  ftrangers,  who  arrive  in  England,  in  order  to 
fettle,  are  fuppofed  to  compenfate  thofe  who  leave  the  country  with 
the  fame  intent. 

Prop.  V.  It  is  out  of  this  number  of  8,250,  that  all  our  lofies 
are  to  be  deduced.  If  the  colonies,  wars,  and  navigation,  carry  off 
from  us  annually  8,000  men,  the  Britifli  ifles  cannot  augment  in 
people  :  if  we  lofe  more,  numbers  muft  diminifli. 

Prop.  VI.  By  calculations,  fuch  as  they  are,  our  author  finds, 
that,  upon  an  average  of  66  years,  from  1690  to  1756,  this  num- 
ber of  8000  have  been  annually  loft,  that  is,  have  died  abroad  in 
the  colonies,  in  war,  or  on  the  account  of  navigation. 

Prop.  VII.  That,  fince  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  about  8,000,000,  and  that  the  augmentation  is  annually  about 
8000,  -w^e  may  conclude  in  general  for  all  Europe,  that,  for  every 
million  of  inhabitants,  there  is  an  annual  augmentation  of  1000; 
confequently,  every  thoufand  men  flain  in  war  muft  deftroy  all 
the  augmentation  of  a  million  of  inhabitants  during  a  year.  Con- 
fequently France,  which  contains  14  millions,  according  to  Sir 
William  Petty,  having  loft  above  14,000  men  a-year,  during  the 
fame  66  years,  cannot  have  augmented  in  population. 

Prop.  VIII.  That  the  progrefs  of  trade  and  navigation  aug- 
menting the  lofs  of  people  by  fea,  muft  confequently  have  dimi- 
nilhed  population  over  all  Europe. 

Prop. 
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Prop.  IX.  The  exportation  of  our  corn  proves  what  the  above 
propositions  have  demonilrated.  For  fuppofing  the  progrefs  of 
agriculture  to  compenfate  the  additional  quantity  diftilled  of  late 
years,  there  is  ftill  4  of  the  crop  exported,  which  proves  that  our 
numbers  are  fmall,  and  that  they  do  not  augment. 

From  thefe  propositions  our  author  concludes,  that  what  flops 
multiplication  in  the  Britilh  ifles  is,  ift.  That  living  in  celibacy  is 
become  a-la-mode :  sdly.  That  wars  have  been  carried  on  beyond 
the  nation's  force :  sdly,  That  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  deftroys 
great  numbers  of  inhabitants. 

I  fhall  now  Shortly  apply  the  principles  I  have  been  laying 
down,  in  order  to  refolve  every  phenomenon  here  defcribed,  as 
to  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  Thefe  I  fliall  willingly  take 
for  granted,  as  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  my  reafoning,  whether 
they  be  exa<5l  or  not :  it  is  enough  that  they  may  be'  fo  j  and  the 
question  here  is  only  to  account  for  them. 

England,  fays  he,  would  diminish  in  numbers,  were  it  not  re- 
cruited from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This,  I  fay,  is  a  contingent, 
not  a  certain  confequence:  for  did  thofe  grown-up  adventurers 
eeafe  to  come  in,  the  inhabitants  of  England  themfelves  would 
undoubtedly  multiply,  provided  an  additional  number  of  breeders 
could  be  found,  able  to  bring  up  their  children.  Now  the  import- 
ation of  grown  men  into  a  country  in  fo  far  refembles  the  im- 
portation of  flaves  into  our  colonies,  that  the  one  and  the  other 
diminiSlies  the  price  of  laboui',  and  thereby  prevents  marriage 
among  certain  clalTes  of  the  natives,  whofe  profits  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  bringing  up  a  family  :  and  when  any  fuch  do  marry  not- 
withftanding,  tliey  do  not  multiply,  as  has  been  faid.  Now  were 
the  Scots  and  IriSh  to  come  no  more  into  England,  the  price  of 
labour  would  rife;  thofe  who  now  cannot  bring  up  children, 
might  then  be  enabled  to  do  it,  and  tliis  would  make  the  Englifh 
multiply  themfelves  ;  that  is,  it  would  augment  the  number  of 
their  own  breeders.  On  the  other  hand,  did  the  price  of  labour 
continue  too  low  to  prove  a  fuiiicient  encouragement  for  an  addi-' 
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tional  number  of  Englifli  breeders,  the  contingent  confequence 
fvould  take  place ;  that  is,  numbers  would  dirainiih,  according  to- 
aur  author's  fuppolition,  and  the  exportation  of  grain  would  in- 
creafe,  in  proportion  to  that  diminution  ;  and  did  foreign  demand 
for  grain  alfo  diminifli,  then  agriculture  would  fuffer,  and  every 
tiling  would  decline  :  but  of  this  more  as  we  go  along.  "^' 

The  reprefentation  he  gives  of  the  ftate  of  population  in  tliefe 
countries,  is  one  modification  of  what  I  have  called  a  moral  inca- 
pacity of  a  people's  increafing  in  numbers.  It  is  jufl  fo  in  Africa, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  fold ;  juil  fo  in  Switzerland,  and  in  ma- 
ny mountainous  countries,  where  inhabitants  defert,  in  order"  to 
feek  their  fortunes  elfewhere.  The  national  flock  remains  at  an 
equal  ftandard,  and  the  augmentation  upon  births  above  burials  is 
eonftantly  in  proportion  to  the  exportation  of  inhabitants.  Let  this 
proportion  rife  ever  fo  high,  an  increafe  of  national  population  is 
noways  efTentially  to  be  implied  from  tliis  phenomenon  alone, 
but  mull  proceed  from  other  caufes. 

I  can  find  nothing  advanced  by  our  author  to  prove,  or  even  to 
induce  one  to  believe,  that  had  the  lives  of  thofe  eight  thoufands 
been  yearly  preferA- ed  from  extraordinary  dangers,  nimibers  would 
have  augmented.  England  enjoyed  in  a  manner  26  years  peace 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  For  many  years  before,  a  very  deftruc- 
tive  war  had  been  carried  on.  Had  the  bills  of  births  been  pro- 
duced from  1 701  to  1 7 13,  had  they  been  compared  with  thofe  from 
this  laft  period  to  1739,  when  the  Spanifli  war  began,  had  we 
feen  a  gradual  augmentation  from  year  to  year  during  thofe  laft- 
26  years,  fuch  as  might  be  expe6ted  from  the  prefervation  of  a 
confiderable  number  at  leaft  of  the  8,250  able  healthy  men,  juft  in 
the  period  of  life  fit  for  propagation,  one  might  be  tempted  to- 
conclude,  that  the  preceding  war  had  done  hurt  to-  population,  by 
interrupting  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  But  if,  by  comparing 
the  bills  of  births  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years,  in  war  and 
in  peace,  one  can  difcover  no  fenfible  difference,  it  is  very  natural 
to  conclude,  either  tliat  thofe  wars  did  not  defijoy  many  breeders, 

or 
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or  that  others  mufl.  have  flipt  in  direftly,  and  bred  in  the  place  of 
thofe  who  had  been  killed.  What  otherwife  can  be  the  reafon 
why  the  number  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  deftroyed 
abroad,  ihould  fo  exa(5lly  compenfate  the  annual  augmentation-, 
but  only  that  thofe  nations  are  flocked  to  the  full  proportion  of 
their  fubliftence  :  and  what  is  the  reafon  why,  after  a  deftruftive 
war,  which,  by  the  fuddennefs  of  the  revolution,  fweeps  off  nUm^ 
bers  of  the  grown  men,  and  diminifhes  the  original  Hock,  num* 
bers  fhould  in  a  few  years  get  up  to  the  former  llandard,  and  theil 
flop  a-new. 

From  our  author's  reprefentation  of  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths, 
I  fhould  be  apt  to  fufpecl,  in  confequence  of  my  principles,  that 
upon  a  proper  examination  it  would  be  found,  that,  in  thofe  years 
of  war,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  had  been  higher  than 
in  years  of  peace,  becaufe  more  had  died  abroad.  And,  had  the 
flaughter  of  the  inhabitants  gone  gradually  on,  increasing  every 
year  beyond  the  8,25-0,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  proportion  of 
births  might  very  poffibly  have  kept  pace  with  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, during  the  years  of  peace,  the  proportion  fhould  have  di- 
minifhed,  and  had  nobody  died  out  of  the  country  at  all,  the  births' 
and  deaths  would  have  become  exad:ly  equal. 

From  what  I  have  here  faid,  the  reader  may  perceive,  that  it  is 
not  without  reafon  that  I  have  treated  tlie  principles  relating  to' 
my  fubjeft  in  general,  and  that  I  avoid  as  mAich  as  poffible  to  rea- 
fon from  fa6ls  alledged  as  to  the  ftate  of  particular  countries. 
Thofe  our  author  builds  upon  may  be  true,  and  may  be  falfe  :  the 
proportion  of  births  and  deaths  in  one  place  is  no  rule  for  an- 
-odier ;  we  know  nothing  exactly  about  the  Hate  of  this  queftion  in 
the  Britifh  illes  ;  and  it  may  even  daily  vary,  from  a  thoufand  cir- 
cumllances.  War  may  dellroy  population  as  well  as  agricultiu'e,' 
and  it  may  not,  according  to  cirCumflances.  When  the  calamity  falls 
upon  the  breeders,  and  Vv^hen  thefe  are  fuppofed  the  only  people" 
in  the  country  in  a  capacity  of  bringing  up  their  children,  births 
will  foon  diminifli.    When  it  dellroys   the  indigent,  who  cannot 
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bring  up  their  children,  or  who  do  not  marry,  births  will  remains 
the  fame.  The  killing  the  wethers  of  a  flock  of  fheep  does  not 
diminifh  the  brood  of  lambs  next  year ;  the  killing  of  old  pigeons 
makes  a  pigeon-houfe  thrive.  When  the  calamity  falls  upon  the 
farmers,  who  make  our  lands  produce,  agriculture  is  hurt,  no 
doubt :  does  it  fall  upon  the  fuperfluities  of  cities,  and  other  claffes 
of  the  free  hands,  it  may  diminifh  manufa(5turers,  but  agricul- 
ture will  go  on,  while  there  is  a  demand  for  its  produce  j  and  if  a 
diminution  of  confumption  at  home  be  a  confequence  of  the  war, 
the  augmentation  upon  exportation  will  more  than  compenfate  it, 
I  do  not  find  that  war  diminijioes  the  demand  for  fubfiflence. 

The  long  wars  in  Flanders  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  in- 
terrupted agriculture  now  and  then,  but  did  not  deflroy  it.  That 
in  the  Palatinate  in  the  end  of  the  laft  ruined  the  country  fo,  that 
it  has  hardly  as  yet  recovered  it.  War  has  different  effe(5ts,  accord- 
ing to  circumflances. 

Obj.  The  population  of  the  Britifli  ifles  is  not  flopt  for  want  of 
food,  becaufe  one-fixth  part  of  the  crop  is  annually  exported. 
I  anfwer,  That  it  is  flill  flopt  for  want  of  food,  for  the  exportation 
only  marks  that  the  home  demand  is  fatisfied ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  inhabitants  are  full  fed,  although  they  can  buy  no 
more  at  the  exportation-price.  Thofe  who  cannot  buy,  are  ex- 
actly thofe  who  I  fay  die  for  want  of  fubfiflence :  could  they  buy, 
they  would  live  and  multiply,  and  no  grain  perhaps  would  be  ex- 
ported. This  is  a  plain  confequence  of  my  reafoning ;  and  my 
principal  point  in  view  throughout  this  whole  book,  is  to  find  out 
a  method  for  enabling  thofe  to  buy  who  at  prefent  cannot,  and 
who  therefore  do  not  multiply  ;  becaufe  they  can  give  no  equiva- 
lent to  the  farmers  for  their  fuperfluity,  which  confequently  they 
export.  By  this  application  of  our  principles,  I  have  no  occafion 
to  call  in  queflion  our  author's  fadls.  It  is  no  matter  what  be  the 
ftate  of  the  cafe  :  if  the  principles  I  lay  down  be  jufl,  they  mufl 
refolve  every  phenomenon* 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

Why  are  feme  Countries  found  very  populous  in  refpeSt  of  others^ 
equally  well  calculated  for  Imprcuement  f 

THIS  queftion  comes  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  and  muft  be  refolved  in  confe- 
quence  of  them.  It  is  with  a  view  to  make  the  application  of 
thefe,  that  I  have  propofed  it ;  and,  in  the  examination,  we  Ihall 
prove  their  juflnefs,  or  difcover  their  defe6ts. 

It  may  be  anfwered  in  general,  that  every  fuch  difference  muft 
proceed  from  what  I  call  the  fpirit  of  the  government  and  of  the 
people,  which  will  not  only  decide  as  to  numbers,  but  as  to  ma- 
ny other  things.  I  muft  however  obferve,  that  the  queftion  in  it- 
felf  is  of  little  importance,  if  nothing  but  numbers  be  conlidered  j 
for  of  what  confequence  is  it  to  know  how  many  people  are  in  a 
country,  when  the  employment  of  them  does  not  enter  into  the 
inquiry  ?  Beiides,  it  is  only  by  examining  the  employment  of  a 
people,  that  I  can  form  any  judgment  as  to  this  particular.  But 
as  the  numbers  of  mankind  have  been  thought  a  point  worthy  of 
examination,  I  have  chofen  this  title  for  a  chapter,  which  might 
perhaps  have  more  properly  ftood  under  another. 

While  flavery  prevailed,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  conclude  againft  the 
numbers  of  mankind,  as  I  have  faid  already :  when  flavery  was 
aboliflied,  and  before  induftry  took  place,  if  my  principles  be  true 
that  period  I  think  Ihould  mark  the  time  of  the  thinneft  popula- 
tion in  Europe  ;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  there  never 
was  an  example  of  a  country,  however  fertile  by  nature,  where 
every  one  was  abfolutely  free  ;  where  there  was  little  or  no  in- 
duftry, nor  labour,  but  in  agriculture  ;  and  where,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  were  many  inhabitants,  not  beggars,  rior  living  upon 
charity.  I  have  mentioned  this  fo  often,  that  I  am  afraid  of  tiring 
8  my 
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my  reader  with  ufelefs  repetitions.  I  have  brought  it  in  here, 
only  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  applying  this  principle  to  the 
folution  of  the  queflion  before  us. 

I  ihall  begin  my  inquiry  by  aiking  Avhat  is  underftood  by  a 
country's  being  populous  ;  ,  for  that  term  prefents  different  ideas, 
if  circumftances  are  not  attended  to.  I  have  heard  it  faid,  that 
France  was  a  defert,  and  that  there  was  nobody  found  in  it  but  in 
towns  ;  while  in  England  one  cannot  travel  half  a  mile  without 
finding  a  farm,  perhaps  tvv^o  together ;  and  in  looking  round,  one 
fees  the  whole  country  divided  into  fmall  pofTeffions.  The  differ- 
ence here  found,  I  apprehend,  decides  nothing  in  favour  of,  or 
againft  the  real  populoufnefs  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  pro- 
ceeds entirely  from  circumftances  relative  to  agriculture,  and  t® 
the  diftribution  of  free  hands.  Thefe  circiunftances  will  be  bet- 
ter underftood  from  the  examination  of  fa6ls,  than  from  the  beil 
theory  in  the  world.  Let  one  conftder  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in 
Picardy  and  in  Beauce,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  practice  in 
many  provinces  in  England,  and  the  contraft  will  appear  ftriking:. 
Were  there  more  foreft  in  England,  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  with 
fuel,  I  imagine  many  inclofures,  ufeful  at  firft  for  improving 
the  grounds,  would  be  taken  away,  and  .the  country  laid  more 
open  ;  were  wolves  lefs  common  in  France,  there  would  be  found 
more  fcattered  farms.  Cattle  there  miuft  be  fliut  up  in  the  night, 
and  cannot  be  left  in  the  fields  ;  this  is  a  great  difcouragement  to 
inclofmg.  Where  there  are  no  inclofures,.  there  are  few  advan- 
tages to  be  found  from  eftablifliing  the  farm-houfe  exaxftly  upon 
the  fpot  of  ground  to  be  laboured  ;  and  then  the  advantages  which 
refult  to  certain  claftes  of  inhabitants,  from  being  gathered  toge- 
ther, the  farmers  with  the  tradefmen,  a^'C  found  to  preponderate. 
Thus  the  French  farmers  are  gathered  into  villages,  and  the  Engliflx. 
remain  upon  their  fields.  But  farther,  in  Picardy  and  Beauce  agri- 
culture has  been  long  eftablifhed,  and,  I  imagine,  that,  at  the 
time  when  lands  were  firft  broken  up,  or  rather  improved,  their 
habitations  muft  have  been  clofer  together,  ,  . 

7  This 
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This  drawing  together  of  inhabitants  mufl  leave  many  ruinous 
polTeffions,  and  this,  by  the  by,  is  one  reafon  why  people  cry  out 
upon  the  defolation  of  France,  becaufe  ruinous  houfes  (which  may 
often  times  be  a  mark  of  improvement,  not  of  defertion)  are  found 
in  different  places  in  the  country.  Paris  has  grown  conllderably  in 
bulk,  and  from  this  it  naturally  happens,  that  the  country  round 
is  purged  of  idle  moudis.  If  tliis  m;akes  labour  dear  in  the  countjcy, 
it  is  the  city  alone  which  fuffers  by  it,  tlie  country  mull  certainly 
Be  tlie  gainers.  So  much  for  two  fpecies  of  population  in  two  of 
the  beil  inhabited  countries  of  Europe.  I  now  come  to  another  in 
one  of  the  worft. 

In  fome  countries  you  find  every  farm-houfe  furrounded  with, 
fmall  huts,  poiTeffed  by  numbers  of  people,  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful 
to  the  farmer.  Thefe  in  Scotland  are  called  cottars,  (cottagers)  be- 
caufe they  live  in  cottages.  If  you  confider  them  in  a  political- 
light,  they  will  appear  to  be  inhabitants  appropriated  for  agricul- 
ture. In  one  fenfe  they  are  fo,  if  by  that  you  luiderilarid  the  ga- 
thering in  of  the  fruits  ;  in  another  they  are  not,  if  by  agriculture- 
you  underlland  the  turning  up  the  furface.  I  bring  in  this  example,^ 
and  fhall  enlarge  a  little  upon  it,  becaufe  I  imagine  it  to  be,  lefs  or. 
more,  the  pidlure  of  Europe  400  years  ago.- 

The  Scotch  farmer  muft  have  hands  to  gather  in  a  fcanty  produce,- 
fpread  over  a  large  extent  of  ground.  He  has  fix  cottars,  I  ihall  fup- 
pofe  ;  but  thefe  cottars  muft  have  wives,  and  thefe  wives  will  have: 
children,  and  all  muft  be  fed  before  themafter's  rent  can  be  paid.. 
It  never  comes  into  the  cottar's  head  to  fuppofe  that  his  children 
ean  gain  money  by  their  labour ;  the  farmer  never  fuppofes  that  it 
is  poffible  for  him  to  pay  his  rent  without  the  affiftance  of  his 
cottars  to  tend  his  cattle,  and  gather  in  his  crop  ;    and  the  mafter 
cannot  go  againft  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  without  laying  his 
land  wafle;     All  thefe  cliildren  are  ready  at  the  farmer's  difpofal ; 
he   can,   without  any  expence,    fend  what   parcels   of  fheep  he 
pleafes,  to  different  diftances  of  half  a  mile  or  more,  to  feed  upon 
fpots  of  ground  which,  without  the  conveniency  of  thefe  children,. 

would!; 
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would  be  entirely  loft.  By  this  plan  of  farming,  landlords  who 
have  a  great  extent  of  countiy  which  they  are  not  able  to  improve, 
can  let  the  whole  in  a  very  few  farms,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
fpontaneous  produce  of  the  earth  is  gathered  in  and  confumed.  If 
you  compare  the  rent  of  thefe  lands  with  the  extent,  it  appears  very 
fmall ;  if  you  compare  it  with  the  numbers  fed  upon  the  farm, 
you  will  find  that  an  eftate  in  the  highlands  maintains,  perhaps, 
ten  times  as  many  people  as  another  of  the  fame  value  in  a  good 
and  fertile  province.  Thus  it  is  in  fome  eftates  as  in  fome  convents 
of  the  begging  order,  the  more  mouths  the  better  cheer. 

I  ftiall  now  fuppofe  our  modem  policy  to  infpire  an  ingenious  or 
public  fpirited  lady  tO  fet  up  a  weaver  or  two  at  a  farm-houfe.  The 
cottars  begin  to  fpin ;  they  will  be  a  long  time  in  attaining  to  a  dex- 
terity fufficient  to  appear  at  the  weaver's  houfe,  in  competition  with 
others  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  trade  ;  confequently  this  manu- 
fadlure  will  be  long  in  a  languifhing  condition ;  but  if  the  under- 
taking is  fupported  with  patience,  thefe  obftacles  will  be  got  the 
better  of.  Thofe  who  tended  herds  of  cattle  for  a  poor  maintenance, 
will  turn  themfelves  to  a  more  profitable  occupation  ;  the  farmer 
will  find  more  difiiculty  in  getting  hands,  he  will  complain,  per- 
haps give  way ;  the  mailer  will  lofe  a  year's  rent,  and  no  body  will 
take  fo  extenfive  a  farm  ;  it  muft  be  divided,  then  it  muft  be  im- 
proved, and  then  it  produces  more  grain  upon  one  tenth,  than  per- 
haps formerly  was  produced  upon  the  whole.  This  grain  is  bought 
with  the  price  of  fpinning ;  the  parents  divide  with  the  children, 
who  are  fed,  and  fpin  in  their  turn.  When  this  is  accompliflied, 
what  is  the  revolution  ?  Why,  formerly  the  earth  fed  all  the  inha- 
bitants with  her  fpontaneous  produdlions,  as  I  may  call  them ; 
now  more  labour  is  exercifed  upon  turning  up  her  furface,  this  flic 
pays  in  grain,  which  belongs  to  the  ftrong  man  for  his  labour  and 
toil ;  women  and  children  have  no  direct  fhare,  becaufe  they  have 
not  contributed  thereto,  as  they  did  in  feeding  cattle.  But  they 
fpin,  and  have  money  to  buy  what  they  have  not  force  to  produce ; 
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confequently  they  live ;  but  as  they  become  ufelefs  as  cottars,  they 
remove  from  their  mother  earth,  and  gather  into  villages.  When 
this  change  is  efFe<Eled  the  lands  appear  lefs  inhabited ;  ruinous 
huts  (nay,  villages  I  may  call  them)  are  found  frequently,  and 
many  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  country  is  depopulated ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  found  to  be  the  cafe,  when  the  whole  is 
taken  together. 

The  fpirit  therefore  of  the  principal  people  of  a  country  deter- 
mines the  employment  of  the  lower  clafTes  ;  the  employment  of 
thefe  determines  their  ufefulnefs  to  the  ftate,  and  their  ufefulnefs, 
their  multiplication.  The  more  they  are  ufeful,  the  more  they  gain, 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  contra(5t  of  fociety ;  the  more  they 
gain,  the  more  they  can  feed ;  and  confequently  the  more  they  will 
marry  and  divide  with  their  children.  This  increafes  ufeful  po- 
pulation, and  encourages  agriculture.  Compare  the  former  with 
the  prefent  fituation,  as  to  numbers,  as  to  eafe,  as  to  happinefs ! 

Is  it  not  plain,  that  when  the  earth  is  not  improved  it  cannot  pro- 
duce fo  much  nourifliment  for  man  as  when  it  is  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  induilry  does  not  draw  into  the  hands  of  the  indigent, 
wherewith  to  purchafe  this  additional  nourifliment,  no  body  will 
be  at  a  confiderable  firll  expence  to  break  up  grounds  in  order  to 
produce  it.  The  withdrawing  therefore  a  number  of  hands  from 
a  trifling  agriculture  forces,  in  a  manner,  the  hufljandman  to  work 
the  harder  -,  and  by  hard  labour  upon  a  fmall  fpot,  the  fame  effect: 
is  produced  as  with  flight  labour  upon  a  great  extent. 

I  have  faid,  that  I  imagined  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  Scotch 
farm,  was  a  pretty  juft  reprefentation  of  the  general  ftate  of  Europe 
about  .400  years  ago :  if  not  in  every  province  of  every  country,  at 
leaft  in  every  country  for  the  moft  part.  Several  reafons  induce  me 
to  think  fo :  firft,  where  there  is  no  induftry,  nothing  but  the  earth 
diredlly  can  feed  her  children,  little  alienation  of  her  fruits  can 
take  place.  Next,  becaufe  I  find  a  wonderful  analogy  between  the 
way  of  living  in  fome  provinces  of  different  countries  with  what  I 
have  been  defcribing.    Pipers,  blue  bonnets,   and  oat  meal,  are 
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known  in  Swabia,  Auvergne,  Liihoulin,  and  Cataionia,  as  well  as 
inLochaberr  numbers  of  idle,  poor,  ufelefs  hands,  multitudes  of 
children,  whom  I  have  found  to  be  fed,  no  body  knows  how, 
doing  nothing  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  keeping  of  cattle  and  going 
to  fchool,  the  only  occupations  fuppofed  poflible  for  them.  If  you 
dfk  why  they  dt-e  nSt  employed,  they  tell  you  becaufe  commerce  is 
not  in  the  country :  they  talk  of  commerce  as  if  it  was  a  man,  who 
comes  to  refide  in  fome  cotmtries  in  order  to  feed  the  inhabitants. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  thefe  poor  people,  but  of  thofc 
whofe  buiinefs  it  is  to  find  out  eihployment  for  them. 

Another  reafon  I  derive  from  the  nature  of  the  old  tenures,  where 
we  find  lands  which  now  produce  large  quantities  of  grain,  granted 
for  a  inere  trifle,  when  at  the  fame  time  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  cities  and  abbies  are  fouild  charged  with  confiderable 
preftations.  This  I  attribute  to  the  bad  cultivation  of  lands  at  that 
time,  from  which  I  infer,  a  fmall  population.  In  thofe  days  of 
troubte  and  confufion,  confifcations  were  very  frequent,  large  trails 
of  lands  were  granted  to  the  great  lords  upon  different  revolutions, 
and  thefe  finding  them  often  deferted,  as  is  mentioned  in  hiflory, 
(the  vafials  of  the  former,  being  either  defl;royed  or  driven  out  to 
make  place  for  the  new  comers)  ufed  to  parcel  them  out  for  fmall 
returns  in  every  thing  but  perfonal  fervice.  Such  fudden  and  vio- 
lent revolutions  mull  difpeople  a  country ;  and  nothing  but  tran- 
quillity, fecurity,  order  and  induftry,  forages  together,  can  render 
it  populous. 

Befides  thefe  natural  caufes  of  population  and  depopulation 
(which  proceed,  as  we  have  obferved,  from  a  certain  turn  given  to 
the  fpirit  of  a  people)  there  are  others  which  operate  with  irrefiftible 
force,  by  fudden  and  violent  revolutions.  The  King  of  Pruffia,  for 
example,  attempted  to  people  a  country  all  at  once,  by  profiting  of 
the  defertion  of  the  Saltzburgers.  America  is  become  very  poorly 
peopled  in  fome  fpots  upon  the  coall,  and  in  fome  iflarids,  at  the 
expence  of  the  exportation  of  millions  from  Europe  and  from  Africa ; 
fuch  methods  never  can  fucceed  in  proportion  to  the  attempt.  Spain, 
i  on 
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on  the  other  hand,  was  depopulated  by  the  expulfion  of  its  anti- 
<;hrifl:ian  inhabitants.  Thefe  caufes  work  evident  efFefts,  wliich 
there  is  little  occalion  to  explain,  although  the  more  remote  con- 
fequences  of  them  may  deferve  obfervation.  I  ihall,  in  anodier 
place,  have  occafion  to  examine  the  manner  of  our  peopling  Ame- 
rica. In  this  place,  I  fliall  make  a  few  obfervations  upon  the  de- 
population of  Spain,  and  finifh  my  chapter. 

That  country  is  faid  to  have  been  antiently  very  populous  under 
the  government  of  the  Moors.  I  am  not  fufficie^tly  yerfed  in  t;he 
-politics,  ©economy  and  manners  of  that  people,  to  judge  how  far 
-thefe  might  be  favourable  to  population :  what  feems,  however,  to 
confirm  what  we  are  told,  is,  the  larg;e  repofitories  they  ufed  for 
preferving  grain,  which  ftill  remain  entire,  though  never  once 
made  ufe  of.  They  watered  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Murcia  and 
Granada.  They  gathered  themfelves  into  cities  of  which  we  flill 
•G^n  difcover  the  extent.  The  country  which  they  now  poiTefs 
(though  drier  than  Spain)  furniflies  Europe  with  coniiderable  quan- 
tities of  grain.  The  palace  of  the  Moorifli  King  at  Granada,  ihews 
a  tafte  for  luxury.  The  mofque  of  Cordoua  Ipeaks  a  larger  capital. 
All  thefe  are  fymptoms  of  population,  but  they  only  help  one  to 
guefs.  The  numbers  which  hiflory  mentions  to  have  been  driven 
out,  is  a  better  way  flill  of  judging,  if  the  fidelity  of  hiftorians 
could  be  depended  upon,  when  there  is  any  quellion  about 
numbers. 

Here  was  an  example  of  a  country  depopulated  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner :  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fcarcity  of 
inhabitants  complained  of  in  that  country,  for  a  long  time  after 
the  expulfion,  did  not  fo  much  proceed  from  the  efFefts  of  the  lofs 
fuflained,  as  from  thq  contrail  between  the  fpirit  of  thofe  chriftians 
who  remained  after  the  expulfion,  and  their  catholic  deliverers.  The 
<;hriftians  who  lived  among  the  Moors,  were  really  Moors  as  to  man- 
ners, though  not  as  to  religion.  Had  they  adopted  the  fpirit  of  the 
fubje^ls  of  Caftile,  or  had  they  been  governed  according  to  their 
<3wn,  numbers  would  foon  have  rifen  to  the  former  ftandard.  But  as 
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the  chriilian  lord  governed  his  Murcian,  Andaloufian,  and  Granada 
fubjeds,  according  to  the  principles  of  chriftian  policy,  was  it  any 
■wonder  that  in  fuch  an  age  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  fuperftition, 
the  country  (one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world)  fliould  be  long  in  reco- 
vering ?  Recover,  however,  it  did ;  and  fooner  perhaps  than  is  com- 
monly believed :  for  I  fay  it  was  recovered  fo  foon  as  all  the  flat  and 
watered  lands  were  brought  into  cultivation ;  becaufe  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  Moors  never  carried  their  agriculture  farther 
in  thefe  fouthern  provinces. 

From  this  I  flill  conclude,  that  no  deftrudiott  of  inhabitants  by 
expullion,  captivity,  war,  peftilence  or  famine,  is  fo  permanently 
hurtful  to  population,  as  a  revolution  in  that  fpirit  which  is  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  increafe  and  fupport  of  numbers.  Let  that  fpirit 
be  kept  up,  and  let  mankind  be  well  governed,  numbers  will 
quickly  increafe  to  their  former  ftandard,  after  the  greateft  reduc- 
tion poflible :  and  while  they  are  upon  the  augmenting  hand,  the 
ftate  will  be  found  in  more  heart  and  more  vigour,  than  when 
arrived  even  at  the  former  height ;  for  fo  foon  as  a  ftate  ceafes  ta 
grow  in  profperity,  I  apprehend  it  begins  to  decay  both  in  health, 
and  vigoui\ 
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CHAP.     XVIL 

In  what  Manner  and  according  to  what  Proportion  do  Plenty  and 
Scarcity  affeEi  a  People  ^ 

IN  a  former  chapter  I  have  examined  this  queftion,  relatively 
to  mankind  fed  by  the  hand  of  nature :  I  now  come  nearer 
home,  and  Ihall  keep  clofe  to  modern  times,  confidering  circum- 
ftances  and  effects  which  by  daily  experience  we  fee  and  feel. 

I  have  often  faid,  that  numbers  are  in  proportion  to  the  produce 
of  the  earth.  I  now  fay,  that  in  moll  countries  of  Europe,  the  food 
produced  in  the  country  is  nearly  confumed  by  the  inhabitants:  and 
by  nearly  I  underftand,  that  the  part  exported  bears  a  fmall  propor- 
tion to  the  home-confumption.  I  do  by  no  means  ellabliih  this  as  an 
univerfal  propofition  ;  but  I  fay  it  is  trueybr  the  moft  part :  and  the  in- 
tention of  this  chapter  is  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  thefe  limi- 
tations jQiould  extend.  I  allow,  for  example,  that  Holland,  not 
producing  food  for  its  inhabitants,  muft  draw  it  from  fome  country 
which  produces  a  fuperfluity,  regularly :  but  let  it  be  obferved  that 
Poland,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  with  many  other  coun- 
tries, contribute  their  contingents  to  fupply  the  demand  of  tlie 
Dutch ;  and  of  feveral  large  trading  towns  which  have  fmall  terri- 
tories. This  being  the  cafe,  the  quota  furnilhed  by  each  country^ 
muft  be  in  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  refpedlive  quantity  growing  in 
it.  But  thefe  are  general  conclufions  upon  vague  fuppofitions, 
which  throw  no  light  on  the  queftion.  I  Ihall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  apply  our  reafoning  to  fads,  and  then  examine  confe- 
quences. 

There  are  few  countries,  I  believe,  in  Europe  more  abounding  in 
grain  than  England :  I  fhall  therefore  keep  that  kingdom  in  my  eye 
while  I  examine  this  matter.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  that  an  abundant  crop  furniflies  more  than  three  years  fub- 
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fiftence :  nay,  I  have  found  it  advanced  by  an  author  of  confider- 
ation,  (Advantages  and  difadvantages  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
8cc.  article  Grain)  that  a  plentiful  year  produces  five  years  nourifli- 
•ment  for  the  inhabitants.  If  this  be  a  miftake,  it  may  prove  a  very- 
hurtful  one  in  many  refpedls.  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  apt  to  believe, 
that  no  annual  produce  of  grain  ever  was  fo  great  in  England  as  to 
fupply  its  inhabitants  fifteen  months,  in  that  abundance  ivith  ivhich  they 
feed  them/elves  in  a  year  of  plenty.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  at  what  may  we 
compute  the  furplus  in  ordinary  good  years  ?  I  believe  it  will  be 
thought  a  very  good  year  which  produces /«//  fubfiflence  for  fifteen 
months ;  and  crops  which  much  exceed  this  are,  I  believe,  very 
rare.  Here  follow  my  reafons  for  differing  fo  widely  from  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  cited.  If  I  am  in  the  wrong,  I  flial'l 
have  the  moft  fenfible  pleafure  in  being  fet  right ;  and  nothing  wiU 
be  fo  eafy  to  any  one  who  has  accefs  to  be  better  informed  as  to 
fa6ls  than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 

I  confider  all  the  yearly  crop  of  grain  in  England  as  confumed  at 
home,  except  what  is  exported ;  for  I  cannot  admit  that  any  confider- 
able  quantity  is  loft :  that  it  may  be  abufed,  mifapplied,  drank  when 
it  fhould  be  cat,  I  do  not  deny.     Thcfe  are  queftions  which  do  npt 
regard  the  prefent  inquiry.    Whether  therefore  it  be  confumed  in 
bread,  beer,  fpirits,  or  by  animals,  I  reckon  it -confumed ;  and  in  a 
year  when  the  greateft  confumption  is  madeat  home,  this  I  cdll  the 
abundance  ivith  'which  the  inhabitants  feed  themfelves  in  years  of  plenty. 
Now  I  find  in  the  performance  above  cited,  a  ftate  of  exportations 
for  five  years,  from  1746  to  1750  inclufiv^,  where  the  quantity  ex- 
ported amounts  in  all  to  5,289,847  quarters  of  all  forts  of  grain. 
This  is  not  one  year's  provifion,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty's  ca-l- 
culation,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  above.  The  bounties  upon 
corn  (continues  the  author  abovementioned)  have  amounted  in  one 
vear  to  500,000/.  fterling.    He  does  not  mention  the  year,  and  I  am 
little  able  to  difpute  that  matter  with  him.    I  fuppofe  it  to  be  true  ; 
and  ftiil  farther,  let  it  be  underftood  that  the  whole  exportation  was 
made  out  of  the  produce  of  one  crop.    I  do  not  find  that  this  fum 
.  .  anfwers 
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anfwers  to  the  bounty  upon  3,000,000  of  quarters,  which,  according 
to  Sir  William  Petty,  make  fix  months  prOvifion.  I  calculate  thus. 
The  bounty  upon  wheat  is  j-j.  a  quartei',  that  upon  rye  3^.  6d.  that 
upon  barley  2  s.  6d.  thefe  are  the  fpecies  of  grain  commonly  ex- 
ported :  cafl  the  three  premiums  together,  and  divide  by  three,  the 
bounty  will  come  to  3  j.  8^.  at  a  medium ;  at  which  rate  500,000/. 
fterling  will  pay  the  bounty  of  2,727,272  quarters  of  grain.  An  im- 
menfe  quantity  to  be  exported !  but  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  a  crop 
fuppofed  capable  to  maintain  England  for  five  years.  It  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  the  great  abundance  of  a  plentiful  year  is  confiderably 
diminifhed  when  a  fcaiity  crop  happens  to  preceed  it,  or  to  follow 
upon  it.  In  the  firfl:  cafe,  it  is  fooner  begun  upon  ;  in  the  laft,  it 
fupplies  the  confumption  in  the  year  of  fcarcity,  confiderably.  This 
I  allow  to  be  jull ;  but  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  courfe  of 
good  years  follow  one  another,  the  ftate  of  exportation  at  fuch  times 
muft  certainly  be  the  beil,  nay,  the  only  method  of  judging  of  the 
real  extent  of  fuperfluity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a-pt  to  believe,  that  there  never  was 
a  year  of  fuch  fcarcity  as  that  the  lands  of  England  did  not  pro- 
duce greatly  above  fix  months  fubfifteece,  ^f^  as  the  people  are  ufed 
to  take  in  years  of  fcarcity.  Werd  fix  months  of  the  moil  fl^ender  fub- 
fiftence  to  fail,  I  imagine  all  Europe  together  might  perhaps  be  at 
a  lofs  to  fupply  a  quantity  fuffkient  lo  prevent  the  greateft  defola- 
tion  by  famine. 

As  I  have  no  accefs  to  look  into  records,  I  content  myfelf  with 
lefs  authentic  documents.  I  find  then  by  the  London  news-papers,, 
that,  from  the  pth  of  April  to  the  i3tli  of  Auguft  1757,  while 
great  fcarcity  was  felt  in  England,  there  were  declared  in  the  port 
of  London  no  more  than  73,728  quarters  of  wheat,  of  which 
i5',529  were  not  then  arrived.  So -that  the  whole  quantity  there  im- 
ported to  relieve  the  fcarcity,  was  56,1 99  quarters.  Not  one  month's, 
provifion  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  reckoning  tliem  at  800,000. 
fouls  !  One  who  has  accefs  to  look  into  the  regillers  of  the  trade 
in  grain,  might  in  a  moment  determine  this  queftion. 

Another 
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Another  reafoii  which  induces  me  to  believe  what  the  above  ar- 
guments feem  to  prove,  I  di-aw  from  what  I  fee  at  prefent  palling 
in  Germany  ;  I  mean  the  univerfal  complaints  of  fcarcity  in  thofe 
armies  which  are  now  affembled,  [1757]  When  we  compare  the 
numbers  of  an  army,  let  it  be  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  fup- 
pofe  the  fuite  of  it  to  be  as  many  more,  and  forty  thoufand  horfes, 
all  ftrangers,  (for  the  others  I  reckon  nothing  extraordinary) 
what  an  inconfiderable  number  does  this  appear,  in  proportion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  country  of  Germany  !  Yet  let  us  ob- 
ferve  the  quantity  of  provifions  of  all  forts  conilantly  coming  down 
the  Rhine,  the  Mofelle,  and  many  other  rivers,  coUedled  from  fo- 
reign provinces  on  all  hands  ;  the  numbers  of  cattle  coming  from 
Hungary  ;  the  loads  of  corn  from  Poland  ;  and  all  this  in  a  year 
which  has  produced  what  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
called  an  excellent  crop.  After  thefe  foreign  fupplies,  muft  not 
one  be  aftoniflied  to  find  fcarcity  complained  of  in  the  provinces 
where  the  war  is  carried  on,  and  high  prices  every  where  elfe. 
From  fucli  circumftances  I  muft  conclude,  that  people  are  gene- 
rally very  much  deceived  in  their  eftimation  of  plenty  and  fcarcity, 
when  they  talk  of  two  or  three  years  fubfiftence  for  a  country 
being  found  upon  their  lands  at  once.  I  may  indeed  be  miftaken 
in  my  conclufions  ;  but  the  more  I  have  refle<n:ed  upon  this  fub- 
]cd:,  the  more  I  find  myfelf  confirmed  in  them,  even  from  the  fa- 
miliar examples  Of  the  fudden  rife  of  markets  from  very  inconfi- 
derable monopolies,  and  of  their  fudden  fall  by  inconfiderable 
quantities  imported.  I  could  cite  many  examples  of  thefe  vicifli- 
tudes,  were  it  necefiary,  to  prove  what  every  one  muft  obferve. 

I  come  now  to  refolve  a  difficulty  which  naturally  refults  from 
this  do(5lrine,  and  with  which  I  fliall  clofe  the  chapter. 

If  it  be  true,  that  a  crop  in  the  moft  plentiful  year  is  nearly  con- 
fumed  by  the  inhabitants,  what  becomes  of  them  in  years  of 
fcarcity  ;  for  nobody  can  deny,  that  there  is  a  great  difiference  be- 
tween one  crop  and  another.  To  this  I  anfwer,  firft,  That  I  be- 
lieve there  is  alfo  a  very  great  deceit,  or  common  raiftake,  as  to" 

the 
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the  difference  between  crops :  a  good  year  for  one  foil,  is  a  bad 
one  for  another.  But  I  fliall  not  enlarge  on  this  ;  becaufe  I  have 
no  fufRcient  proof  of  my  opinion.  The  principal  reafon  upon 
which  I  found  it,  is,  that  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  the 
fame  number  of  people  confume  always  the  fame  quantity  of 
food.  In  years  of  plenty  every  one  is  well  fed  ;  the  price  of  the 
loweft  induflry  can  procure  fubfiilence  fufficient  to  bear  a  divifion  j 
food  is  not  fo  frugally  managed ;  a  quantity  of  animals  are  fatted 
for  ufe  ;  all  forts  of  cattle  are  kept  in  good  heart ;  and  people 
drink  more  largely,  becaufe  all  is  cheap.  A  year  of  fcarcity  comes, 
the  people  are  ill  fed,  and  when  the  lower  claffes  come  to  divide 
with  their  children,  the  portions  are  brought  to  be  very  fmall  j 
there  is  great  oeconomy  upon  confumption,  few  animals  are  fatted 
for  ufe,  cattle  look  miferably,  and  a  poor  man  cannot  indulge 
himfelf  with  a  cup  of  generous  ale.  Add  to  all  thefe  circumftances, 
that  in  England  the  produce  of  pafture  is  very  confiderable,  and  it 
commonly  happens,  that  a  bad  year  for  grain,  which  proceeds 
from  rains,  is  for  the  fame  reafon  a  good  year  for  pafture  ;  and  in 
the  eftimation  of  a  crop,  every  circumftiance  muft  be  allowed  to 
enter. 

From  what  has  been  faid  I  muft  conclude  in  general,  that  the 
beft  corn  country  in  the  world,  provided  flavery  be  not  eftabliilied, 
does  not  produce  wherewithal  fully  to  maintain,  as  in  years  of 
plenty,  one  third  more  than  its  ov/n  inhabitants  >  for  if  this  Hiould 
be  the  cafe,  all  the  policy  of  man  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  them,  until  they  arofe  nearly  up  to  the  mean 
proportion  of  the  produce  in  ordinary  years,  and  it  is  only  what 
exceeds  this  ftandard,  and  proceeds  from  unufual  plenty,  which 
can  be  exported.  Were  plentiful  years  more  common,  mankind 
would  be  more  numerous  ;  were  fcarcity  more  frequent,  numbers 
would  be  iefs.  Numbers  therefore  muft  ever  be,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  in  the  ratio  of  food,  and  multiplication  will  never  ftop 
until  the  balance  comes  to  be  nearly  even. 

VOL.  I.  Q^ 
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Of  the  Caufes  and  Cmjequences  of  a  Country's  being  fwlfy  peophd, 

"FN  the  titles  of  my  chapters,  I  rather  feek  to  communicate  a 
-^  rough  idea  of  the  fubje(5l  than  a  correct  one.  In  truth  and  in  rea- 
fon,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  country  a(?tually  peopled  to  the  full, 
if  by  this  term  numbers  only  are  meant,  without  coniidering  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  confumption  they  make  of  the  pro^ 
duftions  of  their  country.  I  have  in  a  former  chapter  eftabliflied 
a  difl:ind:ion  between  the  ph)^cal  and  moral  impoffibility  of  in- 
crealing  numbers.  As  to  the  phyfical  impoflibility,  the  cafe  can 
hardly  exift,  becaufe  means  of  procuring  fubfiftence  from  other 
countries,  when  the  foil  refufes  to  give  more,  feem,  if  not  in- 
exhauftible,  at  leaft  very  extenfive.  A  country  therefore  fully 
peopled,  that  is,  in  a  phyfical  impoflibilit}'-  of  increaling  their  num- 
bers, is  a  chimerical  and  ufelefs  fuppolition.  The  fubjecfl  here 
under  confideration  is,  the  fituation  of  a  people,  who  find  it 
their  intereft  to  feek  for  fubfiftence  from  abroad.  This  may  hap- 
pen, and  commonly  does,  long  before  the  country  itfelf  is  fully 
improved  :  it  decides  nothing  as  to  the  intrinfic  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  proves  nO  more,  than  that  the  induftry  of  the  free  hands 
has  made  a  quicker  progrefs  in  multiplying  mouths,  than  that  of 
the  farmers  in  providing  fubfiftence.  To  illuftrate  this  idea,  let 
nie  propofe  the  following  queftion. 

Is  niultiplication  the  efficient  caufe  of  agriculture,  or  is  agricul- 
ture that  of  multiplication  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  multiplication  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  agriculture, 
though  I  allow,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  the  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  free  to  all,  are  the  efficient  caufe  of 
a  multiplication,  which  may  rife  to  the  exaft  proportion  of  them  ; 
as  has  been  faid  above.     This  muft  be  explained. 

7  I  have 
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I  have  already  diflinguiflied  the  fruits  of  agriculture  from  the 
earth's  fpontaneous  produdion :  I  rauft  farther  take  notice,  that 
^wrhen  I  employ  the  term  agriculture  in  treating  of  modern  policy, 
^  always  conlider  it  to  be  exercifed  as  a  trade,  and  producing  a 
furplus,  and  not  as  the  direft  means  of  fubfilling,  where  all  is  con- 
fumed  by  the  hufbandman,  as  has  been  fully  explained  above. 
We  have  faid,  that  it  is  the  furplus  produced  from  it,  which  proves 
a  fund  for  multiplying  inhabitants.  Now  there  muft  be  a  demand 
for  this  furplus.  Every  perfon  who  is  hungry  will  make  a  de- 
mand, but  every  fuch  demand  will  not  be  anfwered,  and  will  con- 
fequently  have  no  effeft.  The  demander  muft  have  an  equivalent 
to  give :  it  is  this  equivalent  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine ;  for  without  that  the  farmer  will  not  produce  any  furplus, 
and  confequently  he  will  dwindle"  down  to  the  clafs  of  thofe  who 
labour  for  a6lual  fubfiftence.  The  poor,  who  produce  children, 
make  an  ineffecflual  demand,  and  when  they  cannot  increafe  the 
■equivalent,  they  divide  the  food  they  have  with  the  new  comers, 
and  prove  no  encouragement  to  agriculture.  By  dividing,  the 
whole  become  ill  fed,  miferable,  and  thus  extinguifh.  Now  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  effeSfual  demand,  as  I  may  call  it,  which  makes  the 
hufbandman  labour  for  the  fake  of  xh&  equivalent,  and  becaufe 
this  demand  increafe s,  by  the  multiplication  of  thofe  who  have  an 
equivalent  to  give,  therefore  I  fay  that  multiplication  is  the  caufe, 
and  agriculture  the  effe6l.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  fpon- 
taneous fruiis  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  fuppoiition,  may  be  cohli- 
dered  as  the  caufe  of  a  certain  limited  multiplication  ;  becaufe  in 
that  cafe  there  is  no  equivalent  demanded.  The  earth  produces, 
whether  her  fruits  be  confumed  or  not:  mankind  are  fed  upon 
thefe  gratuitoufly,  and  without  labour,  and  the  exiftence  of  the 
fruits  is  anterior  to  the  produdtion  of  thofe  who  are  to  confume 
them.  Thofe  who  are  firll  fed,  draw  their  vigour  from  their  food, 
and  their  multiplication  from  their  vigour.  Thofe  Vv'-ho  are  pro- 
duced, live  freely  upon  their  parent  earth,  and  multiply  until  all 
the  produce  be  confumed :  then  multiplication  flops,  as  we  have 
i-a\d;btU  efxaUiJlo  agriculture,  and  multiplication  will  go  on  a- new. 

0^2  Confequently, 
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Confequently,  my  reader  will  fay,  agriculture  is  as  much  the  caufe; 
of  this  new  multiplication,  as  the  fpontaneous  fruits  were  of  the 
firft.     Here  is  a  very  natural  conclufion,  which  feems  dire«5tly  to 
contradidl  v*^hat  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  prove  ;  but  the  knot 
is  eaiily  untied.     We  have  feen  how  the  exigence  of  agriculture 
muft  depend  upon  the  induftry  of  man ;    that  is,    on  the  only 
iTxCans  of  efiabli/Jjifig  agriculture  :  now,  as  this  induflry  is  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  the  motive  of  providing  for  our  children,  the  procrea- 
tion of  them  muft  be  confidered  as  the  firft,  or  at  leaft  the  mofl: 
palpable  political  caufe  of  letting  mankind  to  work,  and  therefore 
may   be  confidered  as  anterior  to  agriculture ;    whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  earth's  produdions  being  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
quite  independent  of  man,  appear,  as  it  were,  to  be  furniflred  by 
natm-e,  in  the  fame  way  as  a  fmall  fum  is  given  to  a  young  man, 
in  order  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  induftry,  and  of  making  his  for- 
tune. The  fmall  fum  fets  him  a-going,  but  it  is  his  induftry  which 
makes  the  fortune.     From  this  illuftration  it  appears,  that  if  the 
demand  for  food  can  be  more  readily  fupplied  from  abroad  than 
from  home,  it  will  be  the  foreign  fubfiftence,  which  will  preferve 
numbers,  produced  from  indujlry,  not  from  domefnc  agriculture  ;  and: 
thefe  numbers  will,  in  their  turn,  produce  an  advancement  of  it 
at  home,  by  infpiring  a  delire  in  the  hufbandman  to  acquire  the 
equivalent  which  their  countrymen  give  to  ftrangers. 

Such  nations,  whofe  ftatefmen  have  not  the  talent  to  engage  the 
liuibandraen  to  wifh  for  the  equivalent,  which  the  labour  of  their 
fellovz-citizens  can  produce ;  or,  in  other  words,  who  cannot  cre- 
ate reciprocal  wants  and  dependencies  among  their  fubje(5ts,  muft 
ftand  in  a  moral  incapacity  of  augmenting  in  numbers.  Of  fuch 
fcates  we  have  no  occafion  to  treat  in  this  chapter,  any  more  than 
of  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  phylical  incapacity  of  mul- 
tiplying :  oiu'  point  of  vie\v  is,  to  examine  the  natural  confequences 
refulting  from  a  demand  for  fubfiftence  extending  itfelf  to  fo- 
reign countries.  This  I  take  to  be  the  mother  of  induftry  at  home, 
as  well  as  of  trade  abroad}  two  objeds  which  come  to  be  treated 
of  in  the  fecond  book. 

A  country 
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A  country  may  be  fully  peopled  (in  the  fenfe  we  underftand  this 
term)  in  feveral  different  ways.  It  may  be  fully  flocked  at  one  time 
with  fixmillions,  and  at  another  may  maintain  perhaps  eight  or  even 
nine  millions  with  eafe,  without  the  foil's  being  better  cultivated 
or  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  a  country  may  maintain  twenty 
millions  with  eafe,  and  by  being  improved  as  to  the  foil,  become 
overflocked  with  fifteen  millions.  Thefe  two  affertions  mufl  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  more  frugal  a  people  are,  and  the  more  they  feed  upon  the 
plentiful  produdions  of  the  earth,  the  more  they  may  increafe 
in  numbers. 

Were  the  people  of  England  to  come  more  into  the  ufe  of  living 
upon  bread,  and  give  over  confuming  fo  much  animal  food,  inha- 
bitants would  certainly  increafe,  and  many  rich  grafs  fields  would 
be  thrown  into  tillage.  Were  the  French  to  give  over  eating  fo 
much  bread,  the  Dutch  fomuch  fifh,  the  Flemifh  fo  much  garden 
fluff,  and  the  Germans  fo  much  fourkraut,  and  all  take  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  diet  of  pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  their  refpe6tive  numbers  would 
foon  decay,  let  them  improve  their  grounds  to  the  utmofl.  Thefe 
are  but  reflexions,  by  the  by,  which  the  reader  may  enlarge  upon 
at  pleafure.  The  point  in  hand  is,  to  know  what  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  a  country's  being  fo  peopled,  no  matter  from  what  caufe, 
that  the  foil,  in  its  a(?tual  flate  of  fertility,  refufes  to  fupply  a 
fufiicient  quantity  of  fuch  food  as  the  inhabitants  incline  to  live 
upon.  Thefe  are  different  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fpirit  in  the 
people. 

If  they  be  of  an  indolent  difpofition,  direcSled  in  their  political 

oeconomy  by  eflablifhed  habits  and  old  prejudices,  which  prevent 

innovations,    although   a  change  of  circumftances  may  demand 

them,  the  effecTt  will  be  to  put  a  flop  to  population ;  which  cannot 

augment  without  an  increafe  of  food  on  one  hand,  and  of  in- 

duflry  on  the  other,  to  make  the  firft  circulate.     Thefe  mufl  go 

hand  in  hand :   the  precedence  between  them  is  a  matter  of  mere 

curiofity  and  fpeculation. 

If,. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  a  fpirit  of  indufxry  has  brought  the  country 
to  a  certam  degree  of  population,  this  fpirit  will  not  be  flopt  by  the 
want  of  food ;  it  will  be  brought  from  foreign  countries,  and  this 
■new  demand,  by  diminifhing  among  them  the  quantity  ufually  pro- 
duced for  tlieir  own  fubfiftence,  will  prompt  the  induftrious  to  im- 
prove their  lands,  in  order  to  fupply  the  new  demand  without  any 
hurt  to  themfelves.  Thus  trade  has  an  evident  tendency  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  world  in  general,  by  rendering  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  country  induftrious,  in  order  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
another,  without  any  prejudice  to  themfelves.  Let  us  make  a  ftep 
further. 

The  country  fully  ftocked  can  offer  in  exchange  for  this  food, 
notliing  but  the  fnpei-fluity  of  the  induftry  of  the  free  hands,  for 
that  of  the  farmers  is  fuppofed  to  be  confumed  by  the  fociety ;  ex- 
cept indeed  fome  fpecies  of  nourilhment  or  produdlions,  which, 
being  efteemed  at  a  higher  value  in  other  countries  than  in  thofe 
which  produce  them,  bring  a  more  conliderable  return  than  the 
value  of  what  is  exported,  as  when  raw  filk  and  delicate  wines,  Sec. 
are  given  in  exchange  for  grain  and  other  provilions. 

The  fuperfluity  of  induftry  muft,  therefore,  form  the  principal 
^art  of  exportation,  and  if  the  nation  fully  ftocked  be  furrounded 
by  others  which  abound  in  grain  and  articles  of  fubfiftence,  where 
the  inhabitants  have  a  tafte  for  elegance,  and  are  eager  of  acquir- 
ing the  manufacT:ures  and  improvements  of  their  induftrious  neigh- 
bours ;  it  is  certain,  tliat  a  trade  with  fuch  nations  will  very  con- 
fiderably  increafe  the  inhabitants  of  the  other,  though  fully  ftocked, 
relatively  to  the  .produ<5lion  of  their  own  foil ;  and  the  additional 
numbers  will  only  increafe  that  of  manufa6lurers,  not  of  hufband- 
men.  This  is  the  cafe  with  Holland,  and  with  many  large  trading 
cities  which  are  free  and  have  but  a  fmall  territory. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  nation  fully  ftocked  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  others  who  take  the  fame  fpirit  as  itfelf,  this  fupply 
of  food  will  become  in  time  more  difficult  to  be  had,  in  proportion 
:9,s  their  neighbours  come  to  fupply  their  own  wants.    They  muft 

therefore 
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therefore  feek  for  it  at  a  greater  diflance,  and  as  foon  as  the  expence 
of  procuring  it  comes  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  free 
hands  employed  in  producing  the  equivalent,  their  work  will  ceafe 
to  be  exported,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  will  be  diminiflied 
to  the  proportion  of  the  remaining  food. 

I  do  not  fay  that  trade  will  ceafe  on  this  account ;  by  no  means. 
Trade  may  flill  go  on,  and  even  be  more  conliderable  than  before ;  but 
it  will  be  a  trade  which  never  can  increafe  inhabitants,  becaufe  for 
this  purpofe  there  muft  be  fubfiHence.  It  may  have  however  num- 
berlefs  and  great  advantages :  it  may  greatly  advance  the  wealth  of 
the  flate,  and  this  will  purchafe  even  power  and  flrength.  A  trading ' 
nation  may  live  in  profound  peace  at  home,  and  fend  war  and  con- 
fulion  among  her  enemies,  without  even  employing  her  own  fub-^ 
jecfts.  Thus  trade  without  increaling  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
can  greatly  add  to  its  force,  by  arming  thofe hands  which  fhe  has- 
not  fed,  and  employing  them  for  her  fervice. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

Is  the  IntroduEiion  of  Ma.chines  into  ManufaSiures  prejudicial  to 
the  Interejl  of  a  State,  or  hurtful  to  Population? 

THIS  I  find  has  been  made  a  quellion  in  modern  times.  The 
antients  held  in  great  veneration  the  inventors  of  the  faw,  of 
the  lathe,  of  the  wimble,  of  the  potters  wheel ;  but  fome  modems 
find  an  abufe  in  bringing  mechanifm  to  perfe<5tion :  (fee  Les  Intereti 
de  la  France  mal  entendus,  p.  272.  313.)  the  great  Montefquieu  finds 
fault  v/ith  water  mills,  though  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  made  any 
obje6lion  againft  the  ufe  of  the  plow. 

Did  people  underftand  one  another,  it  would  be  impoffible  that 
fuch  points  could  fuffer  a  difpute  among  men  of  fenfe ;  but  the  cir- 

cumflances 
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■cumftances  referred  to,  or  prefuppofed,  which  authors  almofl  always 
keep  in  their  eye,  though  they  feldom  exprefs  them,  render  the 
moll  evident  truths  fufceptible  of  oppofition. 

It  is  hardly  poflible  fuddenly  to  introduce  the  fmalleft  innovation 
into  the  political  oeconomy  of  a  ilate,  let  it  be  ever  fo  reafonable, 
nay  ever  fo  profitable,  without  incurring  fome  inconveniencies.  A 
room  cannot  be  fwept  without  raifmg  duU,  one  cannot  walk 
abroad  without  dirtying  one's  Ihoes  ;  neither  can  a  machine,  which 
abridges  the  labour  of  men,  be  introduced  all  at  once  into  anexten- 
five  manufadlure,  without  throwing  many  people  into  idlenefs. 

In  treating  every  queftion  of  political  oeconomy,  I  conflantly  fup- 
pofe  a  flatefman  at  the  head  of  government,  fyftematically  con- 
du(5ling  every  part  of  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  viciflitudes  of  manners, 
and- innovations,  from  hurting  any  intereft  within  the  common- 
wealth, by  their  natural  and  immediate  effedrs  or  confequences. 
When  a  houfe  within  a  city  becomes  crazy,  it  is  taken  down  j  this  I 
call  fyllematical  ruin :  were  it  allowed  to  fall,  the  confequences 
might  be  fatal  in  many  refpe6ls.  In  like  manner,  if  a  number  of 
machines  are  all  at  once  introduced  into  the  manufadlures  of  an 
induftrious  nation,  (in  confequence  of  that  freedom  which  murt: 
necefTarily  be  indulged  to  all  forts  of  improvement,  and  without 
which  a  ftate  cannot  thrive)  it  becomes  the  bufinefs  of  the  ilatefman 
to  intereft  himfelf  fo  far  in  the  confequences,  as  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  inconveniencies  refulting  from  the  fudden  alteration.  It  is 
farther  his  duty  to  make  every  exercife  even  of  liberty  and  refine- 
ment an  object  of  government  and  adminiftration  ;  not  fo  as  to  dif- 
Gourage  or  to  check  them,  but  to  prevent  the  revolution  from  af- 
fecting the  interefts  of  the  different  clafies  of  the  people,  whofe  wel- 
fare he  is  particularly  bound  to  take  care  of. 

The  introduction  of  machines  can,  I  think,  in  no  other  way  prove 
hurtful  by  making  people  idle,  than  by  the  fuddennefs  of  it :  and  I 
have  frequently  obferved,  that  all  fudden  revolutions,  let  them  be 
ever  fo  advantageous,  muft  be  accompanied  with  inconveniencies. 
A  fafe,  honoiu-able,  and  lafting  peace,  after  a  long,  dangerous,  and 
expenfive  war,  forces  a  number  of  hands  to  be  idle,  and  deprives 

them 
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them  of  bread.  Peace  then  may  be  confidered  as  a  machine  for  de- 
fending a  nation,  at  the  pohtical  lofs  of  making  an  army  idle ;  yet 
no  body,  I  beUeve,  will  alledge  that  in  order  to  give  bread  to  fol- 
diers,  futlers,  and  undertakers,  the  war  lliould  be  continued.  But 
here  I  mull  obferve,  that  it  feems  to  be  a  palpable  defedl  in  policy, 
if  a  ftatefman  fhall  negledt  to  find  out  a  proper  expedient  (at  what- 
ever firft  expence  it  may  be  procured)  for  giving  bread  to  thofe  who, 
at  the  rifk  of  their  lives,  have  gone  through  fo  many  fatigues  for 
the  fervice  of  their  country.  This  expence  fhould  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  the  war,  and  a  date  ought  to  coniider,  that  as  their 
fafety  required  that  numbers  Ihould  be  taken  out  of  the  way  of 
fecuring  to  themfelves  a  lading  fund  of  fublillence,  which  would 
have  rendered  them  independent  of  every  body,  (fuppoling  that  to 
have  been  the  cafe)  Ihe  becomes  bound  by  the  contraft  of  fociety, 
which  ties  all  together,  to  find  them  employment.  Let  me  feek 
for  another  illuftration  concerning  this  matter. 

I  want  to  make  a  rampart  crofs  a  river,  in  order  to  eflabliih  a 
bridge,  a  mill,  a  fluice,  8cc.  For  this  purpofe,  I  mull  turn  off  the 
water,  that  is,  Hop  the  river ;  would  it  be  a  good  objedlion  againll 
my  improvement  to  fay,  that  the  water  would  overflow  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  as  if  I  could  be  fuppofed  fo  improvident  as  not  to 
have  prepared  a  new  channel  for  it  ?  Machines  flop  the  river ;  it  is 
the  bufmefs  of  the  flate  to  make  the  new  channel,  as  it  is  the  public 
which  is  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  fluice .-  I  imagine  what  I  have 
faid  will  naturally  fuggell  an  anfwer  to  all  poflible  obje(5lions 
againfl  the  introdudion  of  machines ;  as  for  the  advantages  of 
them,  they  are  fo  palpable  that  I  need  not  infill  upon  them.  Tlicre 
is  however  one  cafe  in  which  I  think  they  may  be  difapprovcd  of ; 
but  it  feems  a  chimerical  fuppofition,  and  is  brought  in  here  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  point  out  and  illuflrate  the  principle  which 
influences  this  branch  of  our  fubjeft. 

If  you  can  imagine  a  country  peopled  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  abfolutely  cut  off  from  any  communi- 
cation with  other  nations  ;    all  the  inhabitants  fully  employed  in 

VOL.  L  R  fupplying 
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fupplying  the  wants*of  one  another,  the  circulation  of  money  going 
forward  regularly,  proportionally,  and  uniformly  through  every 
vein,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  political  body ;  no  fudden  or  extra- 
ordinary demand  at  any  time  for  any  branch  of  induHry  ;  no  redun- 
dancy of  any  employment ;  no  pofllbility  of  increaling  either  cir- 
culation^ induftry,  or  confuniption.  In  fuch  a  fituation  as  that  I 
ihould  difapprove  of  the  introdudtion  of  machines,  as  I  difapprove 
of  taking  phyfic  in  an  eftabliflied  ftate  of  pcrfe(5l  health,  i  difap- 
prove of  a  machine  only  becaule  it  is  an  innovation  in  a  ftate  abfo- 
lutely  perfe6l  in  thefe  branches  of  its  political  oeconomy;  and 
where  there  is  perfedlion  there  can  be  no  ii^iprovement.  I  farther 
difapprove  of  it  becaufe  it  might  force  a  man  to  be  idle,  who  would 
be  found  thereby  in  a  phyfical  impoffibility  of  getting  his  bread, 
in  any  other  -Way  than  that  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  actually 
employed. 

The  prefent  fituation  of  every  country  in  Euroj>e,  is  fo  infinitely 
diflant  from  this  d^egre^  of  perfe<5lion,  that  I  muft  confider  the  in- 
ti'odud:ion  of  machines,  and  of  every  method  of  augmenting  the 
produce  or  facilitating  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man,  as  of  the 
gi'eatell  utility.  Why  do  people  wifh  to  augment  population,  but 
in  order  to  compafs  thefe  ends  ?  Wherein  does  the  effect  of  a  ma- 
chine differ  fi'om  that  of  new  inhabitants  ? 

As  agriculture,  exercifed  as  a  trade,  purges  the  land  of  idle 
m^ouths,  and  puflies  them  to  a  new  induftry  which  the  ftate  may 
turn  to  her  own  advantage  ;  fo  does  a  machine  introduced  into  a 
manufacture,  purge  off  hands  which  then  become  fuperfluous  m 
i-hat  brmich,  and  which  may  quickly  be  employed  in  another. 

If  therefore  the  machine  proves  hurtful,  it  can  only  be  becaufe  it 
prcfents  the  ftate  with  an  additional  number  of  hands  bred  to  la- 
bour ;  confequently,  if  thefe  are  afterwards  found  without  breads 
it  muft  proceed  from  a  want  of  attention  in  the  ftatefman :  for  an 
induftiious  man  made  idle,  may  conftantly  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage, and  with  profit  to  him  who  employs  him.  What  could  an 
a(fl  of  naturalization  do  more,  than  furnifti  induftrious  hands  forced 

to 
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to  be  idle,  and  demanding  employment  ?  Machines  therefore  I  con- 
fider  as  a  method  of  augmenting  (virtually)  the  number  of  the 
induftrious,  without  the  expence  of  feeding  an  additional  number : 
this  by  no  means  obftruc^s  natural  and  ufeful  population,  for  the 
m.oft  obvious  reafons. 

We  have  flicAvn  how  population  muil  go  on,  in  proportion  to 
fubfiftence,  and  in  proportion  to  induftry :  now  the  machine  eats 
nothing,  fo  does  not  diminifli  fubfiftence,  and  induftry  (in  our  age 
at  leaft)  is  in  no  danger  of  being  overftocked  in  any  well  governed 
ftate  ;  for  let  all  the  world  copy  your  improvements,  they  ftill  will 
be  the  fcholars.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  introduction  of 
machines  you  are  found  to  be  the  fcholars  of  other  nations,  in  that 
cafe  you  are  brought  to  the  dilemma  of  accepting  the  invention  with 
all  its  inconveniencies,  or  of  renouncing  every  foreign  communi- 
cation. 

In  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  one  ought  not,  I  think,  to  conclude, 
that  experience  mujl  of  neceffity  prove  what  we  imagine  our  reafon- 
ing  has  pointed  out. 

The  confequences  of  innovations  in  political  oeconomy,  admit  of 
an  infinite  variety,  becaufe  of  the  infinite  variety  of  circumftances 
which  attend  them :  no  reafoning,  therefore,  however  refined,  can 
point  out  a  priori,  what  upon  fuch  occafions  muft  indifpenfably 
follow.  The  experiment  inuft  be  made,  circumftances  muft  be 
allowed  to  operate ;  inconveniencies  muft  be  prevented  or  redlified 
as  far  as  poiTible  ;  and  when  thefe  prove  too  many,  or  too  great  to 
be  removed,  the  moft  rational,  the  beft  concerted  fcheme  in  theory 
muft  be  laid  afide,  until  preparatory  fteps  be  taken  for  rendring  it 
practicable. 

Upon  the  whole,  daily  experience  fliews  the  advantage  and  im- 
provement acquired  by  the  introdudion  of  machines.  Let  the  in- 
conveniencies complained  of  be  ever  fo  fenfibly  felt,  let  a  ftatefman 
be  ever  fo  carelefs  in  relieving  thofe  who  are  forced  to  be  idle,  all 
thefe  inconveniencies  are  only  temporary ;  the  advantage  is  perma' 

R  2  nent. 
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nent,  and  the  neceffity  of  introducing  every  method  of  abridging 
labour  and  expence,  in  order  to  fupply  the  v/ants  of  luxurious  man- 
kind, is  abfolutely  indifpenfable,  according  to  modern  poUcy,  ac- 
cording to  experience,  and  according  to  reafon. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Mifcellaneous  Obfervatiom  upon  Agriculture  and  Population. 


I 


HAVE  hitherto  conlidered  the  objed  of  agriculture,  as  no  more 
than  the  railing  of  grain  ;  the  food  of  mankind  has  been  elli- 
mated  by  the  quantity  they  confume  of  that  produdtion  ;  and  huf- 
bandmen  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  their  refidence  in  the  country. 
As  my  fubjedt  has  but  an  indiredt  conned:ion  with  the  fcience  of 
agriculture,  I  have  Amplified  many  things  complex  in  themfelves, 
the  better  to  adapt  them  to  the  principal  obje(5l  of  my  inquiry,  and 
the  better  to  keep  my  attention  fixed  upon  one  idea  at  a  time.  I  am 
now^  going  to  return  to  fome  parts  of  my  fubjeft,  which  I  think  I 
have  treated  too  fuperficially ;  and  to  examine,  as  I  go  along,  fome 
mifcellaneous  queftions  which  will  naturally  arife  from  what  is  to 
be  faid. 
Quest.  I.  Almofl  every  one  who  has  writ  upon  population,  and  upon  agri- 
culture, confidered  as  an  efTential  concomitant  of  it,  has  recom- 
mended the  equal  diftribution  of  the  property  of  lands  as  ufeful  to 
both :  a  few  refle6tions  upon  this  queftion,  after  what  has  been 
thrown  out  in  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  chapters,  may  not  be 
improper ;  more  in  order  to  examine  and  apply  the  principles  laid 
down,  than  with  a  view  to  combat  the  opinion  of  others. 

I  have  already,  upon  feveral  occafions,  taken  notice  of  the  great 

difference  between  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  antients,  and  that 
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of  modern  times ;  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  that  I  per- 
ceive the  fentiments  of  the  antients,  which  were  founded  upon 
reafon  and  common  fenfe,  relative  to  their  fituation,  have  been 
adopted  by  fome  moderns,  who  have  not  perhaps  fufficiently 
attended  to  the  change  of  our  manners,  and  to  the  effecfls  which 
this  change  muft  operate  upon  every  thing  relative  to  our  oeco- 
nomy.  The  antients  recommended  llrongly  an  equal  diftribution.- 
of  lands  as  the  befl  fecurity  for  liberty,  and  the  beft  method,  nor. 
only  to  preferve  an  equality  among  the  citizens,  but  alfo  to  increafc 
theirnumber. 

In  thofe  days,  the  citizens  did  not  compofe  one  half  of  the  ilate 
relatively  to  numbers  ;   and  there  was  almoft  no  fuch  thing  as  an- 
ellabliflied  monied  intereft,  which  can  no  where  be  founded  butr 
upon  trade,  and  aa  extenfive  induftry.    In  thofe  days  there  was  na 
folid  income  but  in  land :   and  that  being  equally  divided  among- 
the  citizens,  was  favourable  to  their  multiplication  and  produced' 
equality.    But  in  our  days,  riches  do  not  confift  in  lands  only ;  nay- 
we  fometimes  find  the  molt  confiderable  proprietor  of  thefe  in  very 
indifferent  circumftances ;  loaded  with  debts,  and  depending  upon- 
the  indulgence  of  men  who  have  not  an  acre,  and  who  are  their 
creditors.    Let  us  therefore  divide  our  lands  as  we  pleafe,  we  Ihall 
never  produce  equality  by  it.    This  is  an  eflential  difference  be^ 
tween  us  and  the  antients,  with  i-efpeA.  to.  one  point.     Now  as  to 
the  other,  population. 

The  equal  divifion  of  lands,  no  doubt,  greatly  tends  to  increafe 
the  numbers  of  one  clafs  of  inhabitants,  to  wit,  the  landlords.  In- 
antient  times,  as  has  beenobferved,  the  chief  attention  was  to  in- 
creafe the  citizens,  that  is  the  higher  clafTes  of  the  ftate  ;  and  the 
equal  divifion  of  property  fo  effectually  produced  this  effedl,  that 
the  Greek  ftates  were  obliged  to  allow  the  expofition  of  children; 
and.  Ariftotle  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  indifpenfably  neeelTary,  as 
M.  de  Monte fquieu  has  very  judicioully  obferved.  The  multipli- 
cation of  the  lowefl:  clafles,  that  is  of  the  flaves,  never  entered  into 
the  confideration  of  the  public,  but  remained  purely  a  matter  of 

private 
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private  concern  ;  and  we  find  it  was  a  queftion  with  fome,  whether 
or  not  it  was  worth  while  to  breed  from  them  at  all.  But  in  our 
days  the  principal  objedl  is  to  fupport  the  lower  clafles  from  their 
own  multiplication,  and  for  this  purpofe,  an  unequal  divifion  of 
property  feems  to  me  the  more  favourable  fcheme ;  becaufe  the 
w^ealth  of  the  rich  falls  naturally  into  the  pockets  of  the  induftrious 
poor ;  v/hereas  the  produce  of  a  very  middling  fortune,  does  no 
more  than  feed  the  children  of  the  proprietor,  who  in  courfe  be- 
come very  commonly  and  very  naturally  an  ufelefs  burthen  upon 
the  land.  Let  me  apply  this  to  an  example.  Do  we  not  familiarly 
obferve,  that  the  confolidation  of  fmall  eflates,  and  the  diminution 
of  geatlemens  families  of  middling  fortunes,  do  little  harm  to  a 
modern  ilatc.  There  are  always  abundance  of  this  clafs  of  inhabi- 
tants to  be  found  whenever  there  is  occafion  for  them.  When 
a  great  man  buys  up  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
or  fmall  proprietors,  all  the  complaints  which  are  heard,  turn 
upon  the  diftrefs  which  thence  reftilt  to  the  lower  clalTes,  from  the 
lofs  of  their  mailers  and  protecSlors  j  but  never  one  word  is  heard 
of  that  made  by  the  ftate,  from  the  extin6lion  of  the  former  pro- 
prietor's family.  This  abundantly  fhews  that  the  object  of  modern 
attention  is  the  multiplication  of  the  lower  clalTes,  confequently  it 
mull  be  an  inconiiflency  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  antients,  when 
our  ©economy  is  entirely  oppofite  to  theirs. 

Let  this  fufRce  to  point  out  how  far  the  ^lifFerence  of  our  manners 
fhould  influence  the  divifion  of  our  lands.  I  fliall  now  exanaine  a 
Quest.  II.  queflion  relative  to  the  fcience  of  agriculture,  not  confidered  as  a 
method  of  improving  the  foil,  (this  will  come  in  more  naturally 
afterwards)  but  of  making  it  produce  to  the  bell  advantage,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  already  improved. 

In  treating  of  the  produdlions  of  the  earth,  in  confequence  of 
agriculture,  I  have  all  along  diftinguiflied  them  from  thofe  which 
fpontaneoully  proceed  from  the  force  of  nature :  thefe  are  the  im- 
mediate gift  of  God,  thofe  are  the  return  of  the  labour  of  his  crea- 
tures. Every  one  knows  that  the  labour  of  mankind  is  not  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  their  numbers,  but  to  their  induftry.  The  produce 
therefore  of  agricukure  muft  be  eftimated,  not  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fruits  only,  but  alfo  according  to  the  labour  employed 
to  produce  th^m.  Thefe  things  premifed,  the  queflion  here  pro- 
posed to  be  examined  arifes,  viz.  Which  fpecies  of  agriculture  is 
the  moft  advantageous  to  a  modern  fociety,  that  which  produces 
the  greateft  quantity  of  fruits  ahfoliitely  taken,  or  that  which  pro- 
duces the  greateft  quantity  relatively  taken,  I  mean  to  the  labour 
employed  ? 

This  queftion  might  eafdy  be  rcfolved,  in  general,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  already  deduced  ;  although  it  cannot  admit  of 
a  direct  anfwer,  in  the  manner  I  have  put  it.  One,  therefore,  may 
iay  indeterminately,  that  fpecies  is  the  beft  which  produces  a  fur- 
plus  the  beft  proportioned  to  the  induftry,  and  to  the  demands  of 
all  the  free  hands  of  the  ftate.  But  as  this  folution  would  not  lead 
me  to  the  objedt  I  have  in  view,  I  have  thrown  in  an  alternative  in 
order  to  gain  attention  to  the  principles  which  I  am  going  to 
examine,  and  which  influence  and  determine  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  one  or  the  other  fpecies  of  agriculture. 

The  principal  difficulty  I  find  in  the  examination  of  this  queftion, 
is  to  diftinguiih  the  effedls  of  agriculture  from  thofe  ol  the  fpon- 
taneous  produ(5lion  of  the  earth.  The  returns  from  pafture,  for 
example,  relatively  taken,  are,  as  we  have  obferved,  both  from 
reafon  and  from  experience,  far  greater  than  thofe  of  corn  fields, 
(vid.  fupra,  chap.  8.)  thoug-h  I  Httle  doubt  but  that,  abfolutely 
taken,  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  an  acre  of 
the  fineft  corn  land  v/ill  produce  more  nouriihmentfor  man,  than 
an  equal  portion  of  the  fineft  pafture :  but  here  we  are  following 
the  proportion  of  fpace  and  produce,  not  of  labour ;  for  if  the  pro- 
duce of  both  acres  be  confidered  relatively  to  the  labour  neceflary  for 
the  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  the  extent ;  the  produce  of  pafture  will 
be  found  far  greater :  this  however  I  afcribe  to  the  fpontaneous 
operation  of  nature,  and  not  to  the  fuperior  utility  of  this  kind  of 
agriculture. 

7  Since 
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Since  therefore  it  is  impoflible,  rightly  to  feparate  the  efFefts  of 
nature  from  thofe  of  art  and  induftry,  in  this  fpecies  of  improve- 
ment, let  us  confine  our  fpeculations  to  thofe  only  which  have  for 
their  objecT:  the  turning  up  the  furface,  and  the  fowing  or  cultivat- 
ing annual  vegetables.  For  the  better  conveying  our  ideas,  let  us 
take  an  example,  and  reafon  from  a  fuppofition. 

Let  me  fuppofe  an  ifland  of  a  fmall  extent  and  fruitful  foil,  fuf- 
ficiently  improved,  and  cultivated  after  the  manner  of  the  bell 
lands  of  England,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  farming. 

In  that  cafe  we  may  infer,  from  what  was  laid  down  in  the  8th 
chapter,  that  the  number  of  people  employed  about  farming  may 
be  nearly  about  one  half  of  the  whole  fociety.  Let  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifland  be  called  looo,  that  is  500  farmers,  and  as 
many  free  hands.  The  500  farmers  mufl  then  feed  1000;  the  500 
free  hands  mufl  provide  for  all  the  other  wants  of  loco.  By  this 
fuppofition,  and  allowing  that  there  is  an  equal  degree  of  induflry 
in  thefe  two  ^rlalTes,  the  providing  of  food  will  appear  to  be  an  oc- 
cupation jull  equal  to  that  of  providing  for  all  other  wants.  From 
this  let  me  draw  a  few  confequences,  by  the  by,  before  I  proceed. 

Experience  Ihews  that  in  all  countries  there  are  found  many  who 
•are  here  underflood  to  be  included  in  the  clafs  of  free  hands,  who 
confumed  infinitely  more  of  other  things  than  of  food ;  confe- 
quently  we  muft  conclude,  that  as  the  wants  of  fome  do  far  exceed 
the  proportion  of  their  food,  fo  in  order  to  bring  the  balance  even, 
the  wants  of  others  mufi:  fall  far  below  it.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  I 
believe,  will  be  found  by  experience.  Let  me  follow  this  thought 
a  little  farther. 

In  proportion  as  a  greater  number  than  one  half  of  the  people 
becomes  employed  in  agriculture,  mufl;  it  not  follow,  that  all  other 
work  mufl;  come  to  bear  a  fmaller  proportion  than  formerly  to  the 
food  confumed ;  confequently  the  manner  of  living  mufl;  become 
more  finiple.  Now  we  have  fhewn  that  what  we  call  wants,  in  con- 
tradiflindlion  to  food,  can  only  be  fupplied  by  the  free  hands,  and 
that  thefe  again  can  only  be  fed  from  the  furplus  of  the  farmers ; 

confequently 
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confequently  the  fewer,  wants,  and  the  fewer  free  hands,  the  lefs 
furplus,  which  of  courfe  infers  an  agriculture  lefs  produ6live,  re- 
latively to  the  number  of  farmers.  Were,  therefore,  a  whole  fociety 
employed  in  agriculture,  carried  on  as  a  direifl  method  of  fubfifting, 
there  would  be  no  furplus,  confequently  no  free  hands ;  confe- 
quently no  work  for  fupplying  any  want  but  food.  This  may  be 
thought  an  impoffible  fuppolltion.  If  you  fuppofe  agriculture 
exercifed  as  a  trade,  I  allow  it  to  be  fo,  but  not  if  it  be  carried  on 
as  a  method  of  fubfifting  only  ;  and  if  you  throw  away  the  idea  of 
labour  altogether,  and  fuppofe  mankind  in  its  infancy,  that  is  in 
paradife,  living  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  quite 
naked,  you  will  find  the  cafe  not  only  fuppofable,  but  exacSlly  fo. 
It  is  exactly  fo  among  the  cattle :  every  one  of  them  may  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  parallel  lituation  with  a  hufbandman  who  works  for 
his  own  nourifhment.  They  feed  upon  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  have  no  furplus  -,  and  having  no  other  want,  they 
are  freed  from  every  other  care.     Let  me  return  now  to  the  illand. 

The  500  farmers  feed  1000 ;  and  we  fuppofe  the  lands  laboured 
as  in  a  good  Englifh  farm.  One  of  the  fociety  propofes  to  augment 
the  number  of  inhabitants  by  introducing  a  more  operofe  fpecies 
of  agriculture,  the  produce  of  which  may  be  ahfolutely  greater, 
though  relatively  lefs. 

The  firft  queftion  the  ftatefman  would  naturally  put  to  this  re- 
former would  be.  What  is  your  view  in  increafmg  the  number  of  our 
inhabitants,  is  it  to  defend  us  againft  our  enemies,  is  it  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  ftrangers,  and  thereby  to  enrich  ourfelves,  is  it  to  fupply 
our  own  nvants  with  more  abundance,  or  is  it  to  provide  us  more 
abundantly  with/oo^^r'  I  can  hardly  find  out  any  other  rational  view 
in  wifhing  for  an  additional  number  of  people  in  any  country 
whatfoever.  Let  it  be  anfwercd,  that  all  thefe  ends  may  be  therebv 
obtained :  and  now  let  us  examine  how  far  this  reformation  upon 
agriculture  will  have  the  efllscT:  of  increafmg  inhabitants,  how  far 
fuch  increafe  will  procure  the  ends  propofed,  and  how  far  the  exe- 
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cution  of  fuch  a  plan  is  a  practicable  fcheme  to  an  induftrious 
people. 

If  the  inhabitants  be  not  fiifficiently  fed,  which  is  the  only  thing 
tliat  can  prevent  their  multiplication,  it  muil  proceed  from  one  of 
two  caufes.  Either /-t?,  that  thofe  do  procreate  who  cannot  pro- 
duce an  equivalent  for  the  food  of  their  children  j  or  fecondly,  that 
induftry  making  a  quicker  progrefs  than  agriculture,  the  indullrious 
come  too  ftrongly  in  competition  with  one  another,  for  the  furplua 
of  food  to  be  found ;  which  has  the  ejEFed:  of  raifing  the  prices  of 
it,  and  reducing  the  portions  too  low  to  fuffer  a  divifion ;  and 
thereby  of  preventing  marriage  and  multiplication  in  the  lower 
claffes  of  the  free  hands. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  increafe  the  produce  of 
agriculture,  by  rendering  it  more  expenlive ;  for  thofe  who  have 
no  equivalent  to  give  when  food  is  cheap,  will  Hill  be  in  greater 
neceffity  when  it  rifes  in  the  price.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  it  is  to  no 
purpofe  to  diminifli  the  furplus  of  the  farmers,  becaufe  the  fupr- 
pofition  proves  that  the  balance  is  already  too  heavy  upon  the  lide 
of  the  free  hands,  that  is,  that  the  furplus  of  the  farmers  is  already 
become  infufficient  fully  to  feed  them. 

Two  remedies  may  be  propofed  for  this  inconveniency,  the  one 
tending  to  population,  the  other  to  depopulation ;  and  as  the  end 
to  be  compafTed  is  to  fet  the  balance  even  between  hufbandmen  and 
free  hands,  I  fliall  explain  both,  and  point  out  hotv  far  from  prin- 
ciples it  appears,  that  in  either  way  the  end  may  be  attained. 

That  tending  to  increafe  population  is  the  remedy  propofed,  and, 

no  doubt,  was  it  poffible  to  introduce  a  new  fyftem  of  agriculture 

of  a  larger  abfolute  produ6lion,  although  the  relative  produdlion 

fhould  be  lefs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  becoming  thereby  better 

fed,  though  at  a  greater  coft,  would  infallibly  multiply.    Let  me 

therefore  examine  this  firll  part  before  I  fay  any  thing  of  the  other; 

and  for  the  greater  diflindtnefs  I  fliall  return  to  my  example,  and 

examine  both  the  confequences  and  the  pollibility  of  putting  fuch 

a  plan  in  execution. 

Let 
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Let  me  fuppofe,  that  by  ufing  the  fpade  and  rake,  inllead  of  the 
plow  and  harrow,  the  lands  of  our  iiland  might  be  brought  to  pro- 
duce with  more  abundance  ;  this  is  a  method  of  increaling  the 
expence  of  agriculture,  which  would  require  an  additional  num- 
ber of  hufbandmen. 

Now,  by  the  fuppofition,  500  farmers  fed,  though  fcantily,  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  that  is  1000  perfons.  If  therefore  100  of 
the  free  hands  can  be  engaged  to  become  farmers,  the  end  may  be 
attained :  more  nourifhment  will  be  produced  ;  the  people  will  be 
better  fed;  they  will  multiply;  that  is,  their  number  will  rife 
above  1000.  Let  us  next  endeavour  to  form  a  judgment  of  this  in- 
creafe,  and  of  the  confequence  of  the  revolution. 

The  fociety  will  now  be  compofed  of  600  farmers  and  400  free 
hands.  The  600  will  certainly  produce  more  fruits  than  formerly  ; 
but  as  their  labour  is  relatively  lefs  produ(5live  by  the  fuppofition, 
it  will  be  impoffible  for  them  to  furnifli  furplus  equal  to  their  own 
confumption  ;  confequently,  the  free  hands  never  will  be  able  to 
rife  to  a  number  equal  to  theirs  ;  that  is,  the  fociety  will  never  get 
up  to  1200.  But  we  fuppofed,  tl^at  the  other  wants  of  the  fociety 
required  the  induftry  of  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  to  fupply  them  ; 
that  is,  of  all  the  500  free  hands  ;  and,  as  the  number  of  thefe  has 
been  already  reduced,  and  can  never  more  rife  to  that  proportion, 
as  has  been  faid,  muft  not  either  the  people  voluntarily  adopt  a 
more  limple  way  of  living ;  or  muft  not  the  demand  for  work  rife 
very  confiderably  ?  Let  me  confider  the  confequence s  in  both  cafes. 
In  the  firft,  you  perceive,  that  if  the  inhabitants  themfelves  are 
obliged  to  fimplify  their  way  of  living,  for  want  of  hands  to  fupply 
what  they  formerly  confumed,  three  of  the  four  obje6ls  propofed 
by  the  reformation  become  impoffible  to  be  attained  ;  to  wit,  the 
defending  themfelves  againft  their  enemies,  the  fupplying  the 
wants  of  ftrangers,  and  the  fupplying  their  own  with  more  abun- 
dance. And  with  regard  to  the  fourth,  the  being  better  fed,  that 
muft  ceafe  to  be  the  cafe,  the  moment  the  end  is  obtained  ;  that 
is,  the  moment  the  inhabitants  are  multiplied  up  to  the  proportion 
of  additional  food.    Confequently,  by  ftmplifying  their  way  of  life, 

S  2  and 
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and  allowing  farming  to  ftand  upon  tlie  new  footing,  they  compafs 
not  any  one  of  the  ends  they  propofed. 

Next,  if  we  fiippofe,  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  incline  to  fim- 
plify  their  way  of  life,  but  that  the  wealthy  among  them  iniifl: 
upon  purchaling  all  the  inftruments  of  luxury  which  they  formerly 
were  ufed  to  enjoy,  muft  not  demand  for  work  greatly  rife,  and 
niufl  not,  of  confequence,  an  additional  encouragement  be  given 
to  that  fpecies  of  labour  which  had  been  diminiflied,  in  taking 
1  oo  perfons  from  induflry,  to  throw  them  into  the  clafs  of  far- 
mers ?  Will  not  this  make  them  quickly  defert  their  fpade,  and  the 
rather,  as  they  have  taken  to  an  employment  lefs  lucrative  than 
that  of  farming,  according  to  the  former  fyftems  ? 

So  much  for  the  confequences  which  would  follow,  in  cafe  the 
plan  propofed  was  found  pracSlicable  ;  that  is,  fuppoling  it  to  be  a 
thing  poffible  to  tranfport  into  agriculture  a  part  of  an  induftrious 
fociety,  already  otherwife  employed,  and  to  change  all  at  once  the 
relative  proportion  between  thofe  who  fupply  food,  and  thofe  who 
purchafe  it  with  their  induilry.  We  have  begun,  by  taking  that 
firft  ftep  for  granted  ;  and  now  I  am  to  fhew  what  obflacles  will  be 
found  in  the  execution. 

We  have  faid,  that  it  is  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  wants 
which  give  an  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  not  agriculture, 
or  an  abundance  of  food,  which  infpires  mankind  with  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  labour.  Now,  if  this  principle  be  true,  the  fuppoiition  we 
have  proceeded  upon  is  abfurd.  I  am  afraid,  both  reafon  and  expe- 
rience will  abundantly  prove  that  it  is  fo. 

The  natural  and  necelTary  effecft  of  indullry,  in  trades  and  ma- 
nufa(5lures,  is  to  promote  the  increafe  of  relative  hufbandry  ; 
which,  by  augmenting  the  furplus,  tends  of  courfe  to  increafe  the 
proportion  of  the  free  hands  relatively  to  the  farmers.  A  river 
may  as  eafily  afcend  to  its  fource,  as  a  people  voluntarily  adopt  a 
more  operofe  agriculture  than  that  already  eftablifhed,  fuppofing 
the  lands  to  be  fully  improved,  the  fpirit  of  indullry  to  prevail  on  ■ 
one  hand,  and  the  farmers  to  have  profit  only  in  view  on  the 
other. 

What 
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What  farmer  could  fell  the  furplus  of  an  expenfive  agriculture 
in  competition  with  another  who  exercifed  a  fpecies  relatively 
more  produ6tive  ? 

When  lands  are  improved,  the  Amplification  of  agriculture  is  a 
neceiTary  concomitant  of  indullry,  becaufe  diminifliing  expence  is 
the  only  method  of  gaining  a  preference  at  market. 

Whether  induilry  has, done  hurt  to  population,  by  augmentingQuEST.irr. 
the  relative,  and  diminifliing  the  abfolute  produce  of  agriculture ; 
or  whether  it  has  done  good  to  it,  by  encouraging  the  fcience  in 
general,  and  extending  the  exercife  of  it  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
is  a  matter  of  fadl  which  I  fhall  leave  to  others,  better  informed 
than  I  am,  to  determine.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  thou- 
fands  of  examples  may  be  found  of  the  one  and  the  other.  I  know 
corn  fields,  where  villages  formerly  flood,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  fed  themfelves  with  the  pure  produce  of  abfolute  agricul- 
ture ;  that  is,  with  a  bit  of  garden  ground,  and  the  milk  of  a  cow : 
there  furely  is  depopulation :  but,  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the 
place  where  thofe  villages  flood,  I  fee  corn  fields,  where  nothincr 
but  heath  was  to  be  met  with ;  this  marks  population.  I  feek  no 
more  than  to  explain  from  fafts  the  principles  I  am  endeavouring 
to  difcover,  and  fhall  leave  general  conclufions  to  others,  as  I  have 
already  faid. 

There  is  a  maxim  in  law,  which  may  be  extended  almofl  to 
every  thing  in  this  world,  tmii7}2  quodque  eodem  7nodo  folvitur  quo  colliga- 
tum  eft.  InduHry  forms  this  fpecies  of  abfolute  agi'iculture  ;  in-- 
duflry  deflroys  it.  A  military  force  raifed  the  Roman  greatnefs  ;  a 
military  force  deHroyed  it.  A  fpirit  of  liberty  may  form  a  noble 
conftitution,  and  a  fpirit  of  liberty  may  break  the  fame  to  pieces. 
The  States  of  Denmark  retrained  the  royal  power  and  eflablifhed  a 
free  government ;  the  fame  States  rendered  that  very  power  unli^ 
mited,  and  eflablifhed  there  the  purefl  monarchy  in  Chriflendom. 
But  thefe  refledlions  are  foreign  to  our  fubjed :  Ne  futor  ultra  cre- 
pidam.    I  return. 

Whea 
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When  induflry  is  fet  on  foot,  it  gives  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture exercifed  as  a  trade :  and  by  the  allurements  of  eafe,  which  a 
large  furplus  procures  to  the  farmers,  it  does  hurt  to  that  fpecies 
which  is  exercifed  as  a  method  of  fubliflence.  Lands  become  more 
generally  and  lefs  thoroughly  laboured.  In  fome  countries  tillage 
is  fet  on  foot  and  encouraged;  this  is  an  operofe  agriculture.  While 
induftry  goes  forward,  and  while  a  people  can  remain  fatisfied 
with  a  nourifhment  coniifting  chiefly  of  bread,  this  fyflem  of  agri- 
culture will  fubfill,  and  will  carry  numbers  very  high.  If  wealth 
increafes,  and  if  thofe  who  have  it  begin  to  demand  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  work  than  formerly,  while  they  confume  no  more 
food,  then  I  believe  numbers  may  diminifh  from  the  principles  I 
am  now  going  in  queft  of. 

I  return  to  the  council  of  the  ifland  where  the  propofition  laid 
down  upon  the  carpet  is.  The  fcanty  Juhfiftence  of  the  inhabitants  requires 
redrefs. 

A  Machiavelian  Hands  up  (of  fuch  there  are  fome  in  every  coun- 
try) and  propofes,  in  place  of  multiplying  the  inhabitants,  by  ren- 
dering agriculture  more  operofe,  to  ^iminifli  their  number,  by 
throwing  a  quantity  of  corn  fields  into  grafs.  What  is  the  intention 
of  agriculture,  fays  he,  but  to  nourifh  a  ftate  ?  By  our  operofe  me- 
thod of  plowing  and  fowing,  one  half  of  the  whole  produce  is  con- 
fumed  by  thofe  who  raife  it ;  whereas  by  having  a  great  part  of  our 
ifland  in  pafture,  one  half  of  the  hufbandmen  may  be  faved.  Pray 
what  do  you  propofe  to  do  with  thofe  whom  you  intend  to  make 
idle  \  replies  a  citizen.  Let  them  betake  themfelves  to  induftry. 
But  induflry  is  fufhciently,  nay  more  than  fufliciently  flocked 
already.  If,  fays  Machiavel,  the  fupernumerary  hufbandmen  be 
thrown  out  of  a  way  of  living,  they  may  go  where  they  pleafe ; 
we  have  no  occafion  for  them,  nor  for  any  one  who  lives  only  to 
feed  himfelf.  But  you  diminifh  the  number  of  your  people,  replies 
the  citizen,  and  confequently  your  flrength ;  and  if  afterwards  you 
come  to  be  attacked  by  your  enemies,  you  will  wifh  to  have  thofe 
back  again  for  your  defence,  whom  in  your  fecurity  you  defpifed. 

S  To 
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To  this  the  other  makes  anfwer :  there  you  truft  to  the  Egyptian 
reed.  If  they  be  necellary  for  feeding  us  at  prefent,  how  jQiall  we 
be  able  to  live  while  we  employ  them  as  foldiers  ?  We  may  live 
without  many  things,  but  not  without  the  labour  of  our  hufband- 
men.  Whether  we  have  our  grounds  in  tillage  or  in  pafture,  if 
that  elafs  be  rightly  proportioned  to  the  labour  required,  we  never 
ean  take  any  from  it.  In  thofe  countries  where  we  fee  princes  have 
recourfe  to  the  land  to  recruit  their  armies,^  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  there  the  land  is  overilocked ;  and  that  induftry  has  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  purge  oiF  all  the  fuperfluous  mouths :  but  with  us 
the  cafe  is  different,  where  agriculture  is  juftly  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  hulbandmen.  If  I  propofe  a  reform,  it  is  only  to  aug- 
ment the  furplus,  upon  which  all  the  Hate,,  except  the  hufbandmen, 
are  fed ;  if  the  furplus  after  the  reform  is  greater  than  at  prefent, 
the  plan  is  good,  although  250  of  our  farmers  fliould  thereby  be 
forced  to  flarve  for  hunger. 

Though  no  naan  is,  I  believe,  capable  toreafon  in  fo  inhuman  a 
jftyle,  and  though  the  revolution  here  propofed  be  an  impoflible 
fuppofition,  if  meant  to  be  executed  all  at  once,  the  fame  eifedts 
however  mull  be  produced,  in  every  country  where  we  fee  com 
fields  by  degrees  turned  into  pallure ;.  only  the  change  is  gradual, 
induflry  is  not  overftocked  any  where,  and  fubfiflence  may  be 
drawn  from  other  countries,  where  the  operofe  fpecies  of  agricul- 
ture can  be  carried  on  with  profit. 

Familiar  experience  proves  the  truth  of  this.  I  have  a  corn  farm, 
where  I  maintain  ten  horfes  and  four  fervants  for  the  cultivation 
alone :  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  find  my  furplus  equal  to  40/,  flerling. 
If,  by  throwing  my  grounds  into  grafs,  I  can  difmifs  three  fer- 
vants and  eight  horfes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  raife  my  furplus 
to  sol.  flerling,  who  doubts  of  my  doing  it?  Is  not  this  following 
the  docTtrine  above  laid  down  ?  But  there  is  nothing  odious  in  this ; 
becaufe  I  do  not  fee  thefe  three  fervants  die  for  hunger,  nor  is  it  a 
confequence  they  fhould,  as  flates  are  formed.  They  turn  them- 
felves  to  induflry,  and  food  comes  from  abroad,  in  proportion  as 
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the  country  itfelf  produces  a  lefs  quantity.  Faft  and  experience  prove 
this  aiTertion,  and  I  cite  Holland  as  an  example,  where  every  branch 
of  operofe  agriculture  is  exploded,  except  for  fuch  produdlions  as 
cannot  be  brought  from  other  countries.  I  introduced  the  rough 
Machiavelian  only  to  fet  principles  in  a  flrong  light,  and  particularly 
that  concerning  the  recruiting  of  armies  from  the  land,  which  I  take 
to  be  both  a  true  one,  and  one  necefTary  to  be  attended  to,  to  wit, 
that  thofe  who  mull  labour  for  the  fubiiilence  of  the  fociety,  can 
be  of  litde  ufe  for  the  defence  of  a  ftate,  in  cafe  of  any  emergency. 
Princes  have  found  out  the  truth  of  this,  and  in  proportion  as 
induftry  has  extended  itfelf,  regular  armies  have  been  found  necef- 
fary  to  be  kept  up  in  times  of  peace,  in  order  to  be  had  in  times  of 
war.  A  militia  compofed  of  people  truly  induftrious,  I  take  to  be 
far  better  in  fpeculation  than  in  practice.  How  would  a  militia  do 
in  Holland  ?  how  admirable  was  it  not  formerly  in  Scotland,  Po- 
land, and  Catalonia  ?  And  how  admirably  does  it  flill  fucceed  in  the 
armies  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ?  I  may  however  be  miftaken  ;  for  a 
military  and  -an  induftrious  fpirit  may  be  found  compatible  with 
one  another  in  fome  particular  nations :  time  perhaps  will  clear  up 
this  matter.  Thus  much  with  regard  to  a  militia.  Now  as  to 
recruiting  a  regular  army. 

The  more  they  are  recruited  from  the  land,  the  lefs  they  defert. 
The  army  of  the  Ruilians,  for  example,  now  afTembled  (1758) 
hardly  knows  defertion,  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  taken  from 
certain  provinces  where  there  is  almoft  no  induftry,  are  in  the  fame 
cafe,  alfo  the  militia  of  France  which  I  confider  as  regular  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  thofe  armies  which  are  raifed  in  the  countries 
w^here  induftry  has  taken  root  are  chiefly  compofed  of  loofe  fellows, 
the  excrements  of  populous  cities,  the  fons  of  vice  and  idlenefs, 
who  have  neither  domicil  nor  attachment.  Thefe  are  foldiers  truly 
by  trade,  and  make  a  trade  of  it ;  how  many  thoufands  of  fuch  are 
now  to  be  found  ?  they  come  to  market  every  feafon,  and  the  beft 
bidder  has  them  while  he  can  hold  them.  Some  princes  make  a 
point  not  to  receive  their  own  deferters  back,  but  accept  of  thofe 
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who  have  committed  the  fame  infidelity  to  others ;  while  others 
content  themfelves  with  puniihing  thofe  who  fail  in  their  attempt 
to  defert,  but  receive  them  back  when  they  return  of  their  own 
accord,  after  having  accomplifhed  their  defertion.  All  is  now  be- 
come commerce,  and  feems  to  be  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
it.    I  return  to  our  agriculture.  . 

Does  not  the  expofition  we  have  now  given  of  thefe  principles 
tend  to  caft  a  light  upon  the  firll  queftion  difmilTed  in  this  chapter, 
to  wit,  the  effeds  of  an  equal  and  an  unequal  diflribution  of  the 
property  of  lands  ? 

When  thefe  are  once  well  cultivated  and  improved,  it  is  of  no 
confequence  to  whom  the  property  belongs ;  for  by  the  property  of 
fuch  lands  I  only  can  mean  th€  furplus,  as  we  have  abundantly 
explained  elfewhere.  Let  therefore  the  property  of  all  the  lands 
of  a  kingdom,  fully  improved,  belong  to  the  flate,  or  to  any  num- 
ber of  individuals,  however  few,  there  is  no  queftion  of  improve- 
ment ;  no  diiFerence  as  to  agricultute,  no  difference  as  to  population, 
according  to  modern  policy.  So  long  as  the  whole  is  well  culti- 
vated and  made  to  produce,  by  a  fet  of  men  I  call  farmers,  the  end 
is  fully  obtained ;  and  according  to  the  nature  -of  the  agriculture, 
which  many  diiFerent  circumftances  of  tafte  and  manner  of  living 
has  introduced,  larger  0%  fmaller  portions  of  land  mull  be  allotted 
to  each  of  them. 

If  you  fuppofe  a  country  not  as  yet  improved,  as  many  are,  then 
the  cafe  becomes  quite  different,  and  fmall  pofTeflions  are  necefTary, 
both  for  multiplying  the  inhabitants  and  for  improving  the  foil.  In 
this  fuppofition  the  mofl  operofe  agriculture  may  be  carried  on  in 
competition  with  the  mofl  lucrative ;  becaufe  when  there  is  a 
queflion  of  improvement,  there  is  frequently  aconfiderable  outgoing 
inftead  of  any  furplus  after  paying  th,e  labour. 

Agriculture  for  improvement  can  be  carried  on  by  none  but  thofe 
who  have  wealth  and  fuperfluity,  and  is  profecuted  with  a  view  to 
future,  not  to  prefent  advantage:  of  this  we  fliall  treat  in  another' 
place.    For  I  confider  it  as  a  quite  different  operation,  influenced  by 
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different  principles,  and  no  ways  to  be  confounded  with  the  prefent 
fubjedl  of  inquiry.  But  I  have  ibfenfibly  been  wandering  through 
an'extenfive  fubjed,  and  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

I  have  faid  above  that  a  rivei"  inight  as  eafily  afcend  to  its  fource, 
as  an  induftrious  people  voluntarily  adopt  a  more  operofe  fyfbem  of 
agriculture  than  that  already  eftablilhed,  while  the  fpirit  of  induflry 
prevails  on  one.  hand,  and  while  farmers  have  profit  only  in  vicAV 
on  the  other.  In  confequence  of  this  pofition,  I  have  treated  the 
plan  propofed  for  augmenting  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  by 
the  introdutflion  of  a  more  operofe  agriculture  as  abfurd,  and  fo  it 
certainly  is :  but  let  me  throw  in  a  circumftance  which  affe<^s  the 
fpirit  of  that  people,  and  the  plan  becomes  plauiible  and  eafy. 

Let  a  part  of  the  wealthy  proprietoi-s  of  the  lands  take  a  tafle  for 
agriculture.  Let  a  Tull,  a  Du  Hamel  turn  agriculture  into  an  objecft 
of  luxury,  of  amufement.  Let  this  fcience  be  turned  into  a  MiiE- 
fippi,  or  South  Sea  fcheme.  Let  the  rich  be  made  to  beheve  that 
treafures  are  to  be  found  at  a  fmall  expence,  laid  at  firft  out  upon 
farming,  and  you  will  foon  fee  the  moil  operofe  fpecies  of  the 
fcience  go  foi-ward,  and  the  produce  of  it  come  to  market  and  be 
fold,  in  fpite  of  all  competition.  My  Lady  Duchefs's  knotting  may 
be  fold  at  fo  much  a  pound,  as  well  as  that  performed  by  a  girl 
who  does  not  fpend  fix  pence  a  day ;  but  if  the  one  and  the  other 
be  confidered  relatively  to  the  expence  of  the  manufa<51;urer,  every 
knot  of  my  Lady's  will  be  found  to  have  cofl  as  much  as  a  pound 
of  the  other.  The  Duchefs's  pound,  however,  increafes  the  quan- 
tity of  knots  ;  and  fo  does  my  Lord's  farm  the  mafs  of  fubliftence 
for  the  whole  fociety.  The  nation  alfo  gains  by  his  extravagance 
having  taken  a  turn,  which  may  produce  the  permanent  good, 
eifedl  of  improving  a  part  of  the  country,  though  at  an  expence  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  value  of  it.  I  mull  now  again  touch  upon  another 
part  of  my  fubjed:,  which  I  think  has  been  treated  too  fuperficially. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  ihewn  how  induilry  has  the  natural 

efifecl:  of  collecting  into  towns  and  cities  the  free  hands  of  a  ftate, 

leaving- the  farmers  in  their  farms  and  villages.    This  diftribution 
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ferved  the  purpofe  of  explaining  certain  principles  ;  but  when 
examined  relatively  to  other  circumftances  which  at  that  time  I  had 
not  in  my  eye,  it  will  be  found  by  far  too  general.  Let  me  there- 
fore add  fome  farther  obfervations  upon  that  matter. 

The  extenlive  agriculture  of  plowing  and  fowing,  is  the  proper 
employment  of  the  country,  and  is  the  foundation  of  population 
in  every  nation  fed  upon  its  own  produce.  Cities  are  commonly  furr 
rounded  by  kitchen  gardens,  and  rich  grafs  fields  ;  thefe  are  the  pro- 
per objedls  of  agriculture  for  thofe  who  live  in  fuburbs,  or  who  are 
ihut  up  within  the  walls  of  fmall  towns.  The  gardens  produce 
various  kinds  of  nourilhment,  which  cannot  ealily  be  brought 
ffom  a  diHance,  in  that  frefh  and  luxuriant  flate  which  pleafes  the 
eye,  and  conduces  to  health.  They  offer  a  continual  occupation 
to  man,  and  very  little  for  cattle,  therefore  are  properly  fituated  in 
the  proximity  of  towns  and  cities.  The  grafs  fields  again  are  com- 
jnonly  either  grazed  by  cows,  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter, 
cream,  &c.  which  fuiFer  by  long  carriage ;  or  kept  in  pallure  for 
preferving  fatted  animals  in  good  order  until  the  markets  demand 
them  ;  or  they  are  cut  in  grafs  for  the  cattle  of  the  city.  They  may 
alfo  be  turned  into  hay  with  profit ;  becaufe  the  carriage  of  a  bulky 
commodity  from  a  great  di/lance  is  fometimes  too  expenfive.  Thus 
.we  commonly  find  agriculture  difpofed  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  center  ftands  the  city  furr9unded  by  kitchen  gardens ;  be- 
yond thefe  lies  a  belt  of  .fine  luxuriant  pafture  or  hay  fields  ;  fi:retch 
beyond  this  and  you  find  the  beginning  of  what  I  call  operofe 
farming,  plowing  and  fowing ;  beyond  this  lie  grazing  farms  for 
the  fattening  of  cattle  5  and  laft  ,of  all  coiue  the  mountainous  and 
Ja,rge  extents  of  uniipproved  or  ill  improved  grounds,  where  animals 
are  bred.  This  feems  tlie  natural  diftribution,  and  fuch  I  have 
found  it  alnioft  every  where  ellabliflied,  v/hen  particular  circum- 
ftances  do  not  invert  the  order. 

The  poornefs  of  the  foil  near  Paris,  for  example,  prefents  you 
with  fields  of  rye  corn  at  the  very  gates,  and  with  the  mofl  exten- 
flve  kitchen  gardens  and  orchards,  even  for  cherries  and  peaches, 
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at  a  confiderable  dillance  from  town.  Other  cities  I  have  found, 
and  I  can  cite  the  example  of  that  which  I  at  prefent  inhabit,  Pa- 
doita,  where  no  kitchen  garden  is  to  be  found  near  it,  but  every 
fpot  is  covered  with  the  richell  grain  ;  two  thirds  with  wheat,  and 
the  remaining  third  with  Indian  corn.  The  reafon  of  this  is  pal- 
pable. The  town  is  of  a  vaft  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabi- 
'tants  ;  the  gardens  are  all  within  the  walls,  and  the  dung  of  the 
city  enables  the  foil  to  produce  conftantly.  Hay  is  brought  from 
'a  greater  diftance,  becaufe  the  expence  of  diftributing  the  dung 
over  a  dillant  field,  would  be  greater  than  that  of  tranfporting 
the  hay  by  water-carriage.  The  farm  houfes  here  appear  no  larger 
than  huts,  as  they  really  are,  built  by  the  farmers,  becaufe  the 
fpace  to  be  laboured  is  very  fraall,  in  proportion  to  the  produce ; 
hence  it  is,  that  a  farmer  here  pays  the  value  of  the  full  half  of 
the  crop  to  the  landlord,  and  out  of  the  remaining  half,  not  only 
fows  the  ground  and  buys  the  dung,  but  furnifhes  the  cattle  and 
labouring  inftruments,  nay  even  rebuilds  his  houfe,  when  occafion. 
requires. 

"When  firft  I  examined  thefe  fertile  plains,  I  began  to  lament  the 
prodigal  confumption  of  fuch  valuable  lands,  in  a  multitude  of 
very  broad  high-ways,  iffuing  to  all  quarters  ;  many  of  which  L 
thought  might  be  faved,  in  confideration  of  the  vail  advantage  ac-^ 
eruing  upon  fuch  oeconomy :  but  upon  farther  refledlion  I  pep- 
ceived,  that  the  lofs  was  inconfiderable  ;  for  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
proceeding  chiefly  from  the  manure  laid  upon  it,  the  lofs  fuft'ained 
from  the  roads  ought  to  be  computed  at  no  more  than  the  value  of 
the  land  when  uncultivated.  The  cafe  would  be  very  different, 
were  roads  now  to  be  changed,  or  new  ones  carried  through  the 
corn  fields ;  the  lofs  then  would  be  confiderable,  though  even  that 
would  be  temporary,  and  only  affedt  particular-  perfons  :  for  the 
fame  dung,  which  now  fupports  thefe  lands  in  their  fertility,  would; 
quickly  fertilize  others  in  their  place^  and  in  a  few  years  matters^ 
■would  Hand  as  at  prefent. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  laft  reflections  lead  me  naturally  to  examine  a  queftion 
which  has  been  treated  by  a  very  polite  French  writer,  the  author 
of  rAj?!i  de  rhomme,  and  which  comes  in  here  naturally  enough,  be- 
fore I  put  an  end  to  this  firft  book.     Here  it  is. 

Does  an  unneceiTary  confumption  of  the  earth's  produt^ions.  Quest. IV^ 
either  in  food,  cloathing,  or  other  wants  ;  and  a  prodigal  employ- 
ment of  fine  rich  fields,  in  gardens,  avenues,  great  roads,  and 
other  ufes  which  give  fmall  returns,  hurt  population,  by  rendering 
food  and  necefiaries  lefs  abundant,  in  a  kingdom  fuch  as  France, 
in  its  prefent  fituation  ? 

My  anfwer  is,  That  if  France  were  fully  cultivated  and  peopled, 
the  introducSlion  of  fuperfluous  confumption  would  be  an  abufe,, 
and  would  diminifh  the  number  of  inhabitants  ;  as  the  contrary  is 
the  cafe,  it  proves  an  advantage.  I  fliall  now  give  my  reafons  for 
differing,  in  opinion  from  the  gentleman  whofe  performance  II 
have  cited. 

As  the  queftion  is  put,  you  perceive  the  end  to  be  compaiTed  iSj. 
to  render  food  and  necefiTaries  abundant ;  becaufe  the  abufe  is  con- 
fidered  in  no  other  light,  than  relatively  to  the  particular  efieft  of 
diminifliing  the  proper  quantity  of  fubfiftence,  which  the  king 
would  incline  to=  preferve,  for  the  nourifliment  and  ufes  of  his 
people.  I  fhali  therefore  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  this  object,  and 
if  I  Ihew,  that  thefe  fuperfluous  employments  of  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  prodigal  confumptions  of  her  fruits,  are  really  no 
harm,  but  an  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands  of 
France  in-  her  pvefentjiate,  I  fhall  confider  the  queftion  as  fufficiently 
refolved :  becaufe  if  the  abufe,  as  it  is  called,  proves  favourable  to 
agriculture,  it  can  never  prove  hurtful  to  population.  HoAvever, 
from  the  inattention  of  the  government,  it  may  aiFe(5l  foreign  trade, 
but  this  is  an-  objetTt  entirely  foreign  to  the  queftion.  But  before 
1  enter  upon  the  fubjed,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  I  am  of 
opiaion,  that  any  fyftem  of  oeeonomy  v/hich  neceflarily  tends  ta 
ccrrupt  the  manners  of  a  people,  ought  by  every  poftible  means  to 

be 
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be  difcouraged,  although  no  particular  prejudice  fliould  refult  from 
it,  either  to  population,  or  to  plentiful  fubfiflence. 

Now,  in  the  queftion  before  us,  the  only  abufe  I  can  find  in  thefe 
habits  of  extraordinary  confumption,  appears  relative  to  the  cha- 
raifler  of  the  confumers,  and  feems  in  no  way  to  proceed  from 
the  efFeds  of  the  confumption.  The  vices  of  men  may  no  doubt 
prove  the  caufe  of  thek  making  a  fuperfluous  confumption,  but 
the  confumption  they  make  can  hardly  ever  be  the  caufe  of  this 
vice.  The  moil  virtuous  man  in  France  may  have  the  moll  fplen- 
did  table,  the  richeft  clothes,  the  moll  magnificent  equipages,  the 
greatelt  number  of  ufelefs  horfes,  the  moil  pompous  palace,  and 
moil  extenfive  gardens.  The  moil  enormous  luxury  to  be  con- 
ceived, in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  fo  long  as  it  is  directed  to 
no  other  obje<5l  than  the  confumption  of  the  labour  and  ingenuity 
of  man,  is  compatible  with  virtue  as  well  as  with  vice.  This 
being  premifed,  I  come  to  the  point  in  hand. 

France,  at  prefent,  is  in  her  infancy  as  to  improvement,  although 
the  advances  fhe  has  made  within  a  century  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  world.     I  fliall  not  go  far  in  fearch  of  the  proof  of  this  aiTer- 
tion.     Great  trails  of  her  lands  are  lliil  uncultivated,  millions  of 
her  inhabitants  are  idle.     When  all  comes  to  be  cultivated,  and  all 
are  employed,  then  fhe  will  be  in  a  llate  of  perfe6lion,  relatively 
to  the  moral  poilibility  of  being  improved.     The  people  are  fi-ee, 
llavery  is  unknown,  and  every  man  is  charged  with  feeding  him- 
felf,  and  bringing  up  his  children.     The  ports  of  the  country  are 
open  to  receive  fubfiilencc,  and  that  nation,  as  much  as  any  other, 
may  be  confidered  as  an  individual   in  the  great  fociety  of  the 
world  J  that  is,  may  increafe  in  power,  wealth,  and  eafe,  relatively 
to  others,  in  proportion  to  the  induilry  of  her  mhabitants.     This 
being  the  cafe,  all  the  principles  of  political  oeconomy,  which  we 
have  been  inquiring  after,  may  freely  operate  in  this  kingdom. ; 
•  France  has  arrived  at  her  prefent  pitch  of  luxury,  relatively  to 
confumption,  by  flow  degrees.     As  Ihe  has  grown  in  wealth,  her 
"dcfire  of  employing  it  has  grown  alfo.    In  proportion  as  her  de- 
mands 
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mands  have  increafed,  more  hands  have  been  employed  to  fupply 
tlieiai  J  for  no  article  of  expence  can  be  increafed,  vi^ithout  in- 
crealing  the  work  of  thofe  who  fupply  it.  If  the  fame  number  of 
inhabitants  in  tlie  city  of  Paris  confume  four  times  as  much  of 
any  neceffary  article  as  formerly,  I  hope  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
the  production  of  fuch  neceflaries  mufl  be  four  times  as  abundant, 
and  confequently,  that  many  more  people  mull  be  employed  in 
providing  them. 

What  is  it  that  encourages  agriculture,  but  a  great  demand  for 
its  productions  ?  What  encourages  multiplication,  but  a  great  de- 
mand for  people  ;  that  is,  for  their  work  ?  Would  any  one  com- 
plain of  the  extravagant  people  in  Paris,  if,  inftead  of  confuming 
thofe  vail  fuperfluities,  they  were  to  fend  them  over  to  Dover,  for 
a  return  in  Englifh  gold  ?  What  is  the  diffei'ence  between  the  pro- 
digal confumption,  and  the  fale  ?  The  one  brings  in  money,  the 
other  brings  in  none  :  but  as  to  food  and  necelTaries,  for  providing 
the  poor  and  frugal,  their  contingent,  in  either  cafe,  Hands  exactly 
the  fame. 

But,  fays  one,  were  it  not  for  this  extraordinary  confumption, 
every  thing  would  be  cheaper.  This  I  readily  allow ;  but  will  any 
body  fay,  that  reducing  the  price  of  the  earth'^s  productions  is  a 
method  to  encourage  agriculture,  efpecialiy  in  a  country  where 
grounds  are  not  improved,  and  ^vhere  they  cannot  be  improved  ; 
chiefly,  becaufe  the  expence  furpafles  all  the  profits  which  poffibly 
can  be  drawn  from  the  returns  ?  High  prices  therefore,  the  effeCt 
of  great  confumption,  are  certainly  advantageous  to  the  extenfion 
of  agriculture.  If  I  throw  mj  rich  com  fields  into  gravel-walks 
and  gardens,  I  fuppofe  they  will  no  more  come  into  competition 
with  thofe  of  my  neighbour,  the  laborious  hufbandman.  Who  will 
thenlofe  by  my  extravagance  ?  Not  the  hufbandman.  It  will  per- 
haps be  faid,  the  nation  in  general  will  lofe  ;  becaufe  you  deprive 
them  of  their  food.  This  might  be  true,  were  the  laying  wafie 
the  corn  fields  a  fudden  revolution,  and  extenfive  enough  to  affeCt 
the  whole  fociety ;    and   were   the  fea-ports  and  barriers  of  the 

kingdom 
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kingdom  fhut :  tut  that  not  being  the  cafe,  the  nation,  upoti  the 
fraallell  deficiency,  goes  to  market  with  her  money,  and  lofes  none 
of  her  inhabitants. 

Ob  J.  But  if  Hvingis  made  dear,  manufa<5lurers  muft  flarve,  for 
want  of  employment. 

Answ.  Not  thofe  who  fupply  home  confumption,  biit  only  thofe 
who  fupply  foreigners  living  more  cheaply ;  and  of  fuch  I  know 
but  few.  The  interell  of  this  clafs  fhall  be  fully  examined  in  an- 
other place.  At  prefent  I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  the  laying  walle 
corn  fields  in  an  induilrious  country,  where  refinement  has  fet  on 
foot  a  plan  of  ufeful  hufbandry,  will  have  no  other  efifedl,  than 
that  of  rendring  grain  for  a  while  proportionally  dearer :  confe- 
quently,  agriculture  will  be  thereby  encouraged ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  lofs  will  be  repaired,  by  a  farther  extenfion  of  improvement. 
This  will  make  food  plentiful  and  cheap  :  then  numbers  will  in- 
creafe,  until  it  become  fcarce  again.  It  is  by  fuch  alternate  vicif- 
fitudes,  that  improvement  and  population  are  carried  to  their 
height.  While  the  improvement  of  lands  goes  forward,  I  muft 
conclude,  that  demand  for  fubfiftence  is  increafing ;  and  if  this  be 
not  a  proof  of  population,  I  am  much  miftaken. 

I  can  very  eafily  fuppofe,  that  a  demand  for  ivork  may  increafe 
confiderably,  in  confequence  of  an  augmentation  of  riches  only ; 
becaufe  there  is  no  bounds  to  the  confumption  of  ivork ;  but  as 
for  articles  of  nourifliment  the  cafe  is  quite  different.  The  mofl 
delicate  liver  in  Paris  will  not  put  more  of  the  earth's  produdlions 
into  his  belly,  than  another :  he  may  pick  and  choofe,  but  he  will 
a;lways  find,  that  what  he  leaves  will  go  to  feed  another :  viduals 
are  not  tlirown  away  in  any  country  I  have  ever  been  in.  It  is 
not  in  the  moil  expenfive  kitchens  where  there  is  found  the  moll 
prodigal  diffipation  of  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is 
with  fuch  that  a  people  is  fed,  not  with  ortolans,  truffles,  and  oy- 
flers,  fent  from  Marenne. 

Obj. 
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Osj,  Roads  of  a  fuperfluous  breadth'  are  carried  many  times 
through  the  fineft  fields,  belonging  to  the  poor  and  induftrious, 
without  a  proper  indemnity  being  given. 

Answ.  The  with4iolding  the  indemnity  is  an  abufe  ;  the  lofs  of 
the  fields  is  none  to  the  Jiate,  except  in  fuch  countries  where  the 
quantity  of  ai-able  lands  is  fmall,  as  in  mountainous  provinces  > 
there  a  proper  confideration  lliould  be  had  to  the  breadth,  becaufe 
the  lofs  cannot  be  made  up.  In  fuch  countries  as  I  here  defcribe, 
and  I  cite  the  trial  for  an  example,  I  have  found  all  the  inha- 
bitants in  a  manner  employed  in  that  fpecies  of  agriculture,  which 
is  exercifed  as  a  method  of  fubfifling.  The  little  ground  that  is 
arable,  is  divided  into  very  fmall  lots  ;  the  people  multiply  very 
much,  and  leave  the  country.  Tliofe  who  remain  are  ufually  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood,  for  building  and  burning,  which  they 
fend  down  the  rivers,  and  in  return  buy  corn,  which  comes  from 
the  fouth  and  from  the  north.  This  is  the  bell  plan  of  induilry 
they  can  follow,  without  the  affiftance  of  their  fovereign.  Roads 
here  are  executed  to  great  perfe<5tion,  with  abundance  of  folidity, 
and  with  a  tender  regard  for  the  little  ground  there  is.  I  return 
to  France. 

Obj.  a  multitude  of  fuperfluous  horfes  are  kept  in  Paris,  v/hich 
confume  what  would  feed  many  more  inhabitants. 

Answ.  True:  but  he  who  feeds  the  horfes,  becaufe  he  thinks  h^ 
has  ufe  for  them,  would  not  feed  thofe  inhabitants,  becaufe  he  h 
Jure  he  has  no  ufe  for  them  :  and  did  he,  in  complaifance  for  tlie 
public,  difmifs  his  cattle,  the  farmer,  who  furnifhes  the  hay  and 
oats,  would  lofe  a  cuftomer,  and  nobody  would  gain.  Thefe  ar- 
tides  are  produced,  becaufe  they  are  demanded ;  when  additional 
inhabitants  are  produced,  who  will  demand  and  can  pay,  their  de- 
mand will  be  anfwcred  alfo,  as  long  as  there  is  an  unemployed  acre 
in  France. 

Obj.  The  increase  of  the  confumption  of  wood  for  firing  is 
hurtful  to  population,  becaufe  it  marks  the  extenfion  of  forells. 

VOL.  L  U  Answ. 
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Answ.  This  confequence  I  deny;  both  from  fa6l  and  reafon. 
From  fadt,  becaufe  forefls  are  not  extended,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  hand  of  nature,  in  an  ill-inhabited  country,  feems  capable  of 
forming  them.  In  France,  forefts  are  diminifhing  daily  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  jurifdi<5tion  of  the  Table  de  marbre,  they  would  have- 
been  more  diminillied  than  they  are.  I  agree,  that  the  confump- 
tion  of  wood  is  at  prefent  infinitely  greater  than  formerly,  and-. 
likewife,  that  the  price  of  it  is  greatly  rifen  every  where.  Thefe 
two  circumflances  rather  feem  to  mark  the  contraction,  than  the 
exteriiion  of  forefts.  But  the  increafe  of  confumption  and  price 
proceed  from  other  caufes,  as  I  fliall  fliew,  in  order  to  point  out 
fome  new  principles  relative  to  this  extenlive  fubjetSt.  i.  The  in- 
creafe of  confumption  proceeds  from  the  increafe  of  wealth. 
2.  The  increafe  of  price  proceeds  from  the  increafe  upon  the  va- 
lue of  labour,  and  not  from  the  fcarcity  of  foreft,  nor  the  height 
of  the  demand  for  firing.  As  to  the  firft,  I  believe  the  fail  will 
not  be  called  in  queftion,  as  it  is  one  of  the  fuperfluities  of  con- 
fumption complained  of,  and  put  down  to  the  account  of  luxury 
and  extravagance.  As  to  the  fecond,  the  true  caufe  of  the  rife  of 
the  price  of  that  commodity  demands  a  little  more  attention,  and 
in,  order  to  point  it  out  with  fome  diftin(5tnefs,  I  muft  firft  fhew  the 
political  impoflibility  of  forefts  becoming  extended  over  the  arable 
lands  of  France  in  her  prefent  iituation. 

The  beft  proof  I  can  offer  to  fupport  my  opinion  is,  to  compare 
the  inconfiderable  value  of  an  acre  of  ftanding  foreft  in  the  king's 
adjudications,  where  thoufands  are  fold  at  a  time,  with  the  value 
of  an  acre  of  tolerable  corn  lands,  and  then  aflc,  if  the  prefent 
value  of  forefts  is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  engage  any  proprietor  to 
fow  fuch  a  field  for  raifing  wood,  when  he  muft  wait,  perhaps  40 
years,  before  it  be  fit  for  cutting  ?  Add  to  this,  that  whoever  plants. 
a  tree  in  France,  comes  under  the  jurifdidtion  above-mentioned,,- 
and  is  not  at  liberty  to  cut  it  down,  and  difpofe  of  it,  without 
their  permiflion.  It  is  in  a  great  meafure  for  this  reafon,  that  fo- 
few  trees  are  feen  about  French  villages  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  one 
Z  cxamploj 
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example,  of  corn  lands  being  fown  with  the  feeds  of  forell-trees, 
with  a  view  to  improvement.  That  forefts,  which  are  well  kept, 
may  extend  themfelves  over  grounds  not  worth  the  cultivation,  I 
^o  not  deny  ;  but  this  furely  can  do  no  harm  to  agriculture  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  that  refpe6l,  I  pretend  that  forefts  in  France  are  not  af 
.prefent  in  a  way  of  gaining  ground. 

Now  as  to  the  rife  in  the  price  of  wood  for  burning,  I  fay,  it 
proceeds  not  from  the  rife  of  the  price  of  timber  growing  in  fo- 
xefts,  fo  much  as  from  the  increafe  of  the  price  of  labour,  and 
principally  of  the  price  of  tranfportation.  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
France  alone,  but  is  common  to  all  Europe  almoft,  for  the  reafons 
I  fhall  prefently  give.  But  in  the  firft  place,  as  to  the  matter  of 
fa<5l,  that  the  rife  in  the  price  proceeds  from  the  caufe  alligned, 
may  be  feen,  by  comparing  the  low  price  of  an  acre  of  ftanding 
foreft,  with  the  great  value  of  the  timber  when  brought  to  market: 
the  firft  is  the  neat  value  of  the  wood ;  the  laft  includes  that  of 
the  labour. 

Next  as  to  the  price  of  labour ;  the  rife  here  is  univerfal  in  all 
induftrious  nations,  from  a  very  plain  reafon,  eafily  deducible  from 
the  principles  above  laid  down. 

"While  the  land  remained  loaded  with  a  number  of  fuperfluous 
mouths,  while  numbers  were  found  in  every  province  employed 
in  agriculture,  for  the  fake  of  fubfiftence,  merely,  fuch  people  were 
always  ready  to  employ  their  idle  hours  and  days,  for  a  very  fmall 
confideration  from  thofe  who  employed  them.  Tliey  did  not  theii 
depend  upon  this  employment  for  their  fubfiftence ;  and  a'  penny 
in  their  pocket  purchafed  fonie  fuperfluity  for  them.  But  when 
modern  poUcy  has  by  degrees  drawn  numbers  from  the  country; 
the  few  that  remain  for  the  fervice  of  the  public  muft  now  labour 
for  its  fubfiftence ;  and  he  who  employs  them,  muft  feed  them,  clothe 
them,  and  provide  for  all  their  other  wants.'  No  wonder  then,  if 
labour  be  dearer  :  there  is  a  palpable  reafon  for  the  augmentation. 

The  price  of  all  neceftliries  has  rifen,  no  doubt,  partly  for  the 
fame  reafon,  and  this  circumftance  certainly  enters  into  the  com- 

U  2  bination; 
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■bination :  but  work,  in  the  country  efpecially,  has  rifen  far  beyond 
the  proportion  of  the  price  of  neCelTaries,  and  will  rife  ftill  more 
as  the  lands  become  better  purged  of  faperfluons  mouths. 

Notwithftanding  what  I  have  laid,  I  readily  allow,  that  the 
great  confumption  of  wood  for  burning,  but  more  particularly  for 
forges,  has  confiderably  raifed  tlie  intrinfic  Value  of  foreft  lands » 
but  the  confet5[uence  has  not  been,  to  extend  the  forefts,  as  we 
have  fhewn,  but  to  produce  a  genetal  revenue  from  them  all  over 
the  kingdom ;  whereas  fornlei-ly,  in  many  provinces,  they  produced 
almoll  nothing.  When  they  were  cut,  cattle  were  turned  in,  and 
by  eating  up  the  tender  Ihoots  from  year  to  year,  the  foreft  ran 
into  a  wild,  neither  producing  timber,  nor  pafture.  This  pradtice 
was  eftabliflaed  upon  the  ruling  principle  of  private  intereftl  The 
land  was  not  worth  the  expence  of  grubbing  up  the  timber ;  the 
timber  when  grown,  did  not  compenfate  the  lofs  of  a  few  years 
pafture.  Nojurifdidlion,  however  well  adminiftred,  can  check  the 
operation  of  that  principle  ;  and  a  ftatefman  who  would  attempt 
it,  would  be  called  a  tyrant :  he  would  diftrefs  the  hufbandman, 
and  do  no  fendce  to  the  ftate. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  mult  conclude,  that  while  the  con-- 
fumption  of  the  earth's  produce,  and  of  the  work  of  man  tend  to 
excite  induftry,   in  providing  for  extraordinary  demands  ;    when 
tlie  intereil  of  foreign  trade  does  not  enter  into  the  queftion;  and: 
while  there  are  lands  enough  remaining  unimproved^  to  furnifli^ 
the  firjl  matter ;  there  can  be  no  political  abufe  from  the  mifapplica* 
tion  or  unnecelTary  dellruAion  of  either  fruits  or  labour.     The 
mifapplier,  or  diffipator,  is  puniflied  by  the  lofs  of  his  money ; 
the  induftrious  man  is  rewarded  by  the  acquilition  of  it.     We  have 
faid,  that  vice  is  not  more  eiTentially  conneded  with  fuperiluity, 
than  virtue  with  indulliy  and  frugality.    But  fuch  quefhions  are 
foreign  to  niy  fubje<5t.     I  would  however  recommend  it  to  moral- 
ifts,  to  lludy  circum.llances  well,  before  they  carry  reformation  fo 
far,  as  to  interrupt  an  eftabliflied  fyllem  in  the  political  ©economy 
of  their  countrv». 
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CHAP.     XXL 

Recapitulation  of  the  Firji  BooL 

I  SET  out  by  diftinguifliing  government  from  political  oeconomy ;  Introd^- 
calling.  the  firll  the  power  to  command,  the  fecond  the  talent 
to  execute.  Thus  the  governor  may  reftrain,  but  the  lleward  mull 
lead,  and,  by  dire(5l  motives  of  felf-interell,  gently  condudl  free 
and  independent  men  to  concur  in  certain  fchemes  ultimately  cal- 
culated for  their  own  proper  benefit. 

.  The  objecft  is,  to  provide  food,  other  necellaries  and  employment,, 
not  only  for  thofe  who  a(5lually  exift,  but  alfo  for  thofe  who  are  to  be 
brought  into  exillence.  This  is  accompliflied,  by  engaging  every 
one  of  the  fociety  to  contribute  to  the  fervice  of  others,  in  propor-- 
tion  only  as  he  is  to  reap  a  benefit  from  reciprocal  fervices.  To 
render  this  pra6licable,  the  fpirit  of  the  people  mull  be  ftudied,  the 
different  occupations  prefcribed  to  each  mull  firll  be  adapted  to 
their  inclinations,  and  when  once  they  have  taken  a  talle  for  la- 
bour, thefe  inclinations  mull  be  worked  upon  by  degrees,  fo  as  to 
be  bent  towards  fuch  purfuits  as  are  moll  piioper  for  attaining  the 
end  defired. 

He  who  fits  at  the  head  of  this  operation,  is  called  the  ilatef-  Chap.I;. 
man.  I  fuppofe  him  to  be  conftantly  awake,  attentive  to  his  em- 
ployment, able  and  imcorrupted,  tender  in  his  love  for  the  fociety 
he  governs,  impartially  jufl  in  his  indulgence  for  every  clafs  of  in- 
habitants) and  difregardful  of  the  intereft  of  individuals,  when 
that  regard-  is  inconfillent  with  the  general  welfare. 

Did  1  propofe  a  plan  of  execution,    I  confefs  this  fuppofition 
would  be  abfurd  ;  but  as  I  mean  nothing  farther  than  the  invefii'- 
gation  of  principles,  it  is  no  more  fo,  than  to  fuppofe  a  point,  a*, 
fcaight  line,  a  circle,  or  an  infinite,  in  ti-eating  of  geometry. 
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Chap.  II.  To  prepare  the  way  for  treating  this  fubjedt,  in  that  order  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  lafl  centuries  have  pointed  out  as  the  moft 
natural,  I  have  made  the  diilribution  ,of  my  plan  in  the  following 
order.  Population  and  agriculture  are  the  foundations  of  the 
whole.  Civil  and  domeftic  liberty,  introduced  iuto  Europe  by  the 
difTolution  of  the  feudal  form  of  government,  fet  trade  and  in- 
duftry  on  foot ;  thefe  produced  wealth  and  credit ;  thefe  agaiii 
debts  and  taxes  ;  and  all  together  eflablifhed  a  perfedly  new  fyf- 
tem  of  political  oeconomy,  the  principles  of  which  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  deduce  and  examine. 

Population  and  agriculture,  as  I  have  faid,  mud  be  the  bafis  of 
the  whole,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  as  they  are  fo  blended 
together  in  their  conne<5i:ions  and  relations,  as  to  make  the  fepai"a- 
tion  of  them  quite  incompatible  with  perfpicuity  and  order,  they 
have  naturally  been  made  the  fubjecft  of  the  fiift  book. 

Chap.  Ill,  I  have  fliewn,  that  the  firll  principle  of  multiplication  is  gene- 
ration ;  the  fecond  is  food :  the  one  gives  exiilence  and  life ;  the 
other  preferves  them. 

The  earth's  fpontaneous  fruits  being  of  a  determined  quantity, 
never  can  feed  above  a  determined  number.  Labour  is  a  method 
of  augmenting  the  produdlions  of  nature,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation,  numbers  may  incrcafe.  From  thefe  pofitions,  I 
conclude. 

Chap,  LV.  That  the  numbers  of  mankind  muft  ever  have  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  produce  of  the  earth ;  and  this  produce  muft  conftantly 
be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  labour  of 
the  inhabitants.  Confequently,  ■  there  can  be  no  determined  uni-^ 
verfal  proportion  over  the  world,  between  the  number  of  thofe  ne- 
ceffary  for  labouring  the  foil,  and  of  thofe  who  may  be  main- 
tained by  its  produce.  Here  I  am  led  to  examine  the  motives 
which , may  induce  one  part  of  a  free  people  to  labour,  in  order 
to  feed  the  other. 

This  I  fliew  to  proceed  from  the  different  wants  to  which  ^man- 
lc:ind  are  liable. 

Here 
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Here  I  introduce  a  ftatefman,  as  being  necelTary  to  model  the  Chap.  V, 
fpirit  of  a  fociety.  He  contrives  and  encourages  reciprocal  ob- 
je6ts  of  want,  which  have  each  their  allurement.  This  engages 
every  one  in  a  different  occupation,  and  muft  hurt  the  former  iim- 
plicity  of  manners.  I  fhew  how  effential  it  is,  to  keep  a  juft  ba- 
lance throughout  every  part  of  induflry,  that  no  difcouragement 
may  be  caft  upon  any  branch  of  it,  either  from  fuperfluity,  or  want ; 
and  I  have  pointed  out,  how  the  dividing  of  food  between  parents 
and-  children,  is  the  means  of  bringingon  fcarcity,  which  incon- 
veniency  can  only  be  removed  by  an  augmentation  of  labour. 

If  a  fociety  does  not  concur  in  this  plan  of  reciprocal  indullry, 
their  numbers  will  ceafe  to  increafe  ;  becaufe  the  induftrious  will 
not  feed  the  idle.  This  I  call  a  ftate  of  a  moral  impofiibility  of 
increafe  in  numbers,  and  I  diftinguifh  it  from  the  phylical  impof- 
fibility,  which  can  take  place  only  when  nature  itfelf,  not  man, 
refufes  to  produce  fubfiflence.  From  this  I  apply  to  each  parti- 
cular fociety  what  I  had  before  found  applicable  to  mankind  in  ge- 
neral ;  to  wit, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  mufl:  be  in  the  compound 
proportion  of  the  quaxitity  of  food  produced  in  it,  and  of  the  in- 
duflry of  the  lower  clafles.  If  the  food  produced  furpafs  the  pro- 
portion of  indullry,  the  balance  of  food  will  be  exported ;  if  the 
induftry  furpalTes  tlie  proportion  of  food,  its  deficiency  muil  be., 
fupplied  by  imports. 

Reciprocal  wants  excite  to  labour  ;  confequently,  thofe  whofe  la- 
bour is  not  direcHied  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  mull  live 
upon  a  furplus  produced  by  thofe  who  do.  This  divides  the  fociety 
into  two  clalTes.     The  one  I  call  farmers,  the  other  free  hands. 

As  the  creating  thefe  reciprocal  wants  was  what  fet  the  fociety 
to  work,  and  diftributed  them  naturally  into  the  two  claffes  we  have 
mentioned  ;  fo  the  augmentation  of  wants  will  require  an  aug- 
mentation of  free  hands,  and  their  demand  for  food  will  increafe 
agriculture. 

Here 
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Chap.  VL  Here  I  define  luxury  to  mean  no  more  than  the  confumption  of  fu« 
periiuity,  or  the  fupplying  of  wants  not  eflentially  neceffary  to  life  j 
and,  I  fay,  that  a  tafte  for  fuperiluity  will  introduce  the  ufe  of  mo- 
ney, which  I  reprefent  as  the  general  obje<5l:  of  want,  that  is  of 
defire,  among  mankind ;  and  I  fhew  how  an  eagernefs  to  acquire 
it  becomes  an  univerfal  paffion,  a  means  of  increafing  induftry 
amoiig  the  free  hands-;  confequently,  of  augmenting  their  nimi- 
bers  5  confequently,  of  promoting  agriculture  for  their  fubfiftence. 

The  whole  operation  I  have  been  defcribing  proceeds  upon  6ne 
fuppofition,  to  wit,  that  tlie  people  have  a  tafle  for  labour,  and  the 
rich  for  fuperfluity.  If  thefe  be  covetous  and  admirers  of  fim- 
plicity  ;  or  thofe  be  lazy  and  void  of  ambition,  the  principles  laid 
down  will  have  no  effect :  and  fo  in  fadl  we  find,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  fineft  countries  in  the  world  where  moil  inhabitants  are  found, 
but  in  the  moll  indufb-ious. 

Let  it  therefore  never  be  faid,  there  are  too  many  manufacturers 
in  a  free  country.  It  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  was  faid,  there  are 
too  few  idle  perfons,  too  few  beggars,  and  too  many  hufband- 
men. 
Cmap.VII.  Here  I  break  off  my  fubjed,  to  anfwer  an  objedion  arifing  from 
thefe  principles. 

Ob  J.  How  could  the  fimplicityof  the  antients  be  compatible  with 
^  great  multiplication  ? 

Answ.  In  antient  times  men  were  foixed  to  labour  the  ground 
becaufe  they  w^ere  ilaves  to  others.  In  modern  times  the  operation 
is  more  complex,  and  as  a  flatefman  cannot  make  flaves  of  his  fub- 
jedls,  he  mud  engage  them  to  become  flaves  to  their  own  paffions 
and  defires ;  this  is  the  only  method  to  make  therh  labour  the 
ground,  and  provided  this  be  accomplifhed,  by  whatever  means 
it  is  brought  about,  mankind  will  increafe. 
Chaj-.viil  This  queftion  being  difmiffed,  I  point  out  a  method  of  eftimating 
the  proportion  of  numbers  between  the  farmers  and  free  hands  of 
"  a  coimtry,  only  as  an  illuftration  of  the  principle  already  laid  down, 

to 
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to  wit,  that  it  is  the  furplus  of  the  farmers  which  goes  for  the  fub- 
iiftence  of  the  others. 

This  furplus  I  fhew  to  be  the  fame  thing  as  the  value  of  the 
land  rents  ;  and  hence  I  conclude, 

I  ft,,  That  the  riling  of  the  rents  of  land^  proves  the  augmentation 
of  induftry,  and  the  multiplication  of  free  hands;  but  as  rents 
may  rife,  and  yet  the  number  of  inhabitants  continue  the  fame  as 
before,  I  infer, 

2dly,  That  the  revolution  muft  then  mark  the  purging  of  the 
lands  of  fuperfluous  mouths,  and  forcing  thefe  to  quit  their  mother 
earth,  in  order  to  retire  to  towns  and  villages,  where  they  may 
ufefully  fwell  the  number  of  the  free  hands  and  apply  to  induftry. 

sdly,  That  the  more  a  country  is  in  tillage,  the  more  it  is  inha- 
bited, and  the  fewer  free  hands  are  to  be  found :  that  the  more 
it  is  laid  into  pafture,  the  lefs  it  is  inhabited,  and  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  free  hands. 

Next  I  conlider  the  principles  which  determine  the  place  of  reft- Chap,  is, 
dence. 

The  farmers  muft  live  upon,  or  near  the  fpot  they  labour ;  that 
is,  either  upon  their  farms  or  in  their  villages. 

The  free  hands  I  divide  into  two  conditions.  The  firft  compofed 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  furplus  of  food,  that  is  the  landlords ; 
together  with  thofe  who  can  purchafe  it  with  a  revenue  already 
acquired,  that  is,  the  monied  intereft.  The  fecond  condition  is 
compofed  of  thofe  who  muft  purchafe  fome  of  this  furplus  with 
their  daily  labour. 

Thofe  of  the  firft  condition  may  live  where  they  pleafe  ;  thofe  of 
•the  fecond  muft  live  where  they  can. 

When  thofe  of  the  firft  clioofe  to  live  together,  a  confiderable 
number  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  muft  follow  them,  in  order  to  fupply 
their  confumption.     This  forms  towns  and  cities. 

When  a  ftatefman  places  the  whole  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs  in  the  fame  city,  this  fwells  a  capital. 

VOL.  I.  -  X  When 
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^When  manufadurers  get  together  in  bodies,  they  depend  not 
directly  upon  confumers,  but  upon  merchants.    The  fituation  of 
their  refidence  depends  up©n  circumftances  relative  to  their  occu- 
pation, provifion  and  tranfportation  of  their  work.    From  this  ham- 
lets fwell  into  villages,  and  villages  into  towns.    Sea  ports  owe 
their  eftabliihment  to  the  increafe  of  foreign  trade. 
Chap.  X.      As  the  eollecfting  fiich  numbers  of  inhabitants-  together  is  a  late 
revolution  in  the  political  oeconomy  of  Europe,  I  endeavour  to  give 
a  iliort  hiilorical  reprefentation  of  it,  and  examine  the  confequences 
which  refult  from  it,  both  to  the  ft  ate  from  the  growth  of  cities, 
and  to  the  land  proprietors  from  the  defertion,  as  I  may  call  it,  of 
fo  many  vaffals  and  dependents.     One  principal  efFe(n:  I  obferve  to 
be,  the  additional  occupation  it  has  given  to  flatefmen ;  that  is  to 
fay,  political. oeconomy  is  thereby  become  more  complex. 
Chap.  XI.      Formerly  the  inhabitants  were  difperfed,  and  by  fucking,  as  it 
were,  their  mother  earth,  were  more  ealily  fubfifled :  now  induftry 
has  gathered  them  together,  and  induftry  muft  fupport  them.    The 
failing  of  induftry,  is  like  the  cutting  off  the  fubfiftence  of  an 
army.    This  is  the  care  of  a  general  to  prevent,  that  the  care  of  a 
ftatefman. 

.  The  fupporting  induftry  means  no  more  than  employing  thofe 
who  muft  live  by  it ;  and  keeping  their  numbers  in  proportion  to 
their  work.  The  firft  point,  therefore,  is  to  find  work  for  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  ;  the  fecond  is,  to  make  them  multiply,  if  the 
demand  for  their  labour  increafes. 

Increafing  numbers  will  never  remove,  but  rather  augment  fucli 
incoilveniencies,  as  proceed  from  the  abufes  of  thofe  already 
exifting. 

In  order  to  employ  a  people  rightly,  it  is  proper  to  know  the 
exadfe  ftate  of  numbers  necefTary  for  fupplying  the  demand  for 
every  occupation  ;  to  diftribute  thofe  who  muft  live  by  their  induftry 
into  proper  clafles  ;  and  to  make  every  clafs  (as  far  as  poiS,ble)  at 
leafl;,  fupport  their  own  numbers  by  propagation. 

Where 
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Where  the  value  of  any  fpecies  of  induftry  is  not  fufEcient  for  cmap. 
that  purpofe,  a  proper  remedy  nmft  be  applied.  \¥hen  any  are  ^"• 
found  incapable,  from  age  or  infirmities,  to  gain  their  livelihood, 
they  muft  be  maintained.  Infants  expofed  by  their  parents  mull 
be  taken  care  of,  and  thrown  back  into  the  loweft  clafles  of  the 
people;  the  moft  numerous  always,  and  the  moil  difficult  to  be 
fupported  by  their  own  propagation.  Marriage,  v/ithout  affiilance* 
will  not  fucceed  in  a  clafs  v/ho  gain  no  more  by  their  indullry 
than  a  perfonal  phylical  necefTary.  Here  our  oecoriomy  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  antients.  Among  them  marriage  was  en- 
couraged in  many  ways  ;  but  it  was  only  for  the  free.  Thefe  did 
not  amount  to  one  half  of  the  people.  The  flaves  who  reprefented 
our  lower  clafles  were  recruited  from  other  countries,  as  they  are 
at  prefent  in  America. 

If,  therefore,  according  to  modern  oeconomy,  the  lowell  fpecies 
of  labour  mull  be  kept  cheap,  in  ordfer  to  make  manufadlures  flou- 
rilh,  the  Hate  muft  be  at  the  expence  of  the  children  ;  for  as  matters 
Hand,  either  the  unmarried  gain  as  much  as  the  married  fliould 
do,  and  become  extravagant ;  or  the  married  gain  no  more  than 
the  unmarried  can  do,  and  become  miferable.  An  unequal  com- 
petition between  people  of  the  fame  clafs,  always  implies  one  of 
thefe  inconveniencies ;  and  from  thefe  principally  proceeds  the 
decay  and  mifery  of  fuch  numbers  in  all  modern  Hates,  as  well  as 
the  conftant  complaints  of  the  augmentation  of  the  price  of  labour. 

Every  individual  is  equally  infpired  with  a  delire  to  propagate. 
A  people  can  no  more  remain  without  propagating,  than  a  tree 
without  growing :  but  no  more  can  live  than  can  be  fed ;  and  as  all 
augmentations  of  food  mull  come  at  lall  to  a  ftop,  fo  foon  as  thi$ 
happens,  a  people  increafe  no  more  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  proportion 
of  thofe  who  die  annually  increafes.  This  infenfibly  deters  from 
propagation,  becaufe  we  are  rational  creatures.  But  Hill  there  are 
fome  who,  though  rational,  are  not  provident ;  thefe  marry. and' 
produce..  This  I  call  vicious  propagation.  Hence  I  dillinguifh  pro- 
pagation into  two  branches,  to  wit,  multiplication,  which  goes  ori; 

•  X  2  among 
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among  thefe  who  can  feed  wliat  they  breed,  and  mere  procreation,, 
which  takes  place  among  thofe  who  cannot  maintain  their  offspring. 
This  lafl  produces  a  political  difeafe,  which  mortality  cures  at 
the  expence  of  much  mifery  ;  as  foreft  trees  which  are  not  pruned, 
drefs  themfelves  and  become  vigorous  at  the  expence  of  numbers 
which  die  all  around.  How  to  propofe  a  remedy  for  this  incon- 
veniency,  without  laying,  fomer.eftraint  upon,  marriage  ;  how  to  lay 
a  reflraint  upon  marriage  without  fliocking  the  fpirit  of  the  times, 
I  own  I  cannot  find  out ;  fo  I  leave  every  one  to  conjedure. 

^rf'  Although  a  complete  remedy  cannot  be  obtained  againfl  the  ef- 
fecfts  Qt  abufive  procreation ;  yet  with  the  help  of  accurate  lifts  of 
births  and  deaths  for  every  clafs  of  people,  many,  expedients  may 
be  fallen  upon  to  preferve  the  few  who  efcape  tlie  dangers  of  their 
infancy,  from  falling  back  into  the  unhappy  clafs  which  produced 
tlrem.  From  thefe  lifts  the  degree  of  mortality  and  nature  of  dif- 
eafes,  as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  propagation  of  the 
eafy  and  of  the  miferable,  will  plainly  appear;  and-  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  a  ftatefman  to  keep  allhis  people  bufy,  he  certainly  fhould 
acquire  the  moft  exa^St  knowledge  poflible  of  the  numbers  and  pro- 
pagation of  thofe  of  every  denomination,  that,  he  may  prevent  any 
clafs  from  rifing  above  or  finking  below  the  ftandard,  which, is  beft 
proportioned  to  the  demand  for  their  refpe(5tiye  induftry. 

Chap.  Population  and  agriculture  have  fo  cloie  a  connexion  with  one. 
another,  that  I  find  even  the  abufes  to  which  they  are  feverallyi 
liable,  perfedly  fimilar.  I  have  obfcrved  how  naturally^  it  muft 
happen j  that  when  too  many  of  a  fociety  propagate,  a  part  muil 
flarve  ;  when  too  many  cultivate, ,  a  part  muft  ftarve  alfo.  Here  is- 
the  reafon: 

The  more  of  a  people  cultivate  a  country,  the  fmaller  portion  of; 
it  muft  fall  to  every  man's  fliare ;  and  when  thefe  portions  are  ■ 
reduced. fo  low. as  to  produce  no  more  than  what  is  necefTary  to  feed: 
the  labourers,  then  agriculture  is  ftocked  to  the  utmoft. 

Erom  this  I  divide  agriculture  into  two  branches  ;  the  one  ufeful; 
tile  other  abufi-ve.    The  firft.  i&  a  trad^,  that,  is,  ^  metliod  of  pro-. 
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ducing  not  only  fubfillence  for  the  labourers,  but  alfo  a  furplus  to 
be  provided  for  the  free  hands  of  the  flate,  for  their  fubfiftence,  and 
for  an  equivalent  either  in  work  itfelf,  or  for  the  produce  of  it.  The 
fecond  is  no  trade,  becaufe  it  implies  no  alienation,  but  is  purely  a 
method  of  fubfilling.  If,  therefore,  in  any  country  where  agriculture 
is  exercifed  as  a  trade,  and  where  there  are  many  free  hands,  the 
farmers  ihould  be  allowed  to  multiply  up  to  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  produce ;  would  not  all  the  free  hands  be  forced  to  ftarvet 
What  would  be  the  advantage  of  having  fa  many  farmers ;  for  there 
is  one  evident  lofs  ?  Every  one  would  be  entirely  taken  up  in  feeding 
himfelf,  wants  would  difappear;  life  indeed  would  be  Amplified  to 
the  lall  degree,  but  the  bond  of  fociety,  mutual  dependence,  would 
be  difTolved:  therefore  L  call  this  fpecies  abuflve,  in  proportion  as 
thefe  effefts  are  produced.  I  cite  feveral  examples  of  this  abulive 
agriculture  in  different  countiies,  where  Itake  occalion  to  obferve, 
that  the  chriftian  virtue,  charity,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  as 
conducive  to  multiplication  as  either  ilavery,  or  induftry :  whatever^ 
gives  food  mull  give  numbers.  I  do.  not  fay  that  charity  is  con" 
ducive  to  induftry. 

I  next  apply  thefe  general  principles  to  a  particular  reprefentation  Chap? 
given  of  the  ftate  of  population  in  the  Britifh  ifles  ;  from,  which  I 
conclude,  that  population  tliere  is  not  obftruded-,  either  by  lofTes 
fuftained  from  war  and  commerce,  or  from  the  exportation  of  their 
ikibiiftence,  but  from  the  political  fituation  of  that  country,  which 
throws  it  at  prefent.into  a. moral  incapacity  of  augmenting  in  num^ 
bei^. 

The  eftabliihrnent  of  trade  and  induftry  naturally  re(5lifies  this-  Chak 
milapplication  of  agriculture,  by  purging  the  land, of  fuperfluous 
m^ouths,  and  thereby  reduces  it,-  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  a  trade  calcu- 
lated to  fuTnifli  a  furplus,  which  comes  to  be  fold  for  the  labour 
of  all  the  indliftrious.  It  is-  this  alone  which  can  rivet  the  bond  of. 
general  dependence-  among  fpee  men  v/ho  muft  live  by  their." 
induftry  j  by  making  one  part  laborious-fanners,  and  the  other  in- 
genious tradefrnen  and  manufadlurers.  It  is  by  the  vibration  of 
the  balance  between  thefe  twa  clalTes,  that  multiplication  and  agri- 
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culture  are  carried  to  their  heiglit.  When  induftry  goes  on  too  faft, 
free  hands  multiply  above  the  Itandard,  that  is,  their  fcale  finks ; 
this  raifes  the  price  of  food,  and  gives  an  additional  encouragement 
to  agriculture :  when  this  again  becomes  the  more  weighty,  food 
becomes  plentiful  and  cheap,  then  numbers  augment  a-new.  Thefe 
refledions  lead  me  to  confider  the  effe:6ls  of  plentiful  and  fcarce 
years  in  modern  times,  when  famines  arealmofl  things  unknown; 
and  I  conclude, 

v^At'  That  were  plentiful  years  more  common,  mankind  would  be 
more  numerous  ;  that  were  fcarce  years  more  frequent,  numbers 
would  diminilh.  Then  applying  this  obfervation  to  the  flate  of -cx- 
portations  of  grain  from  England,  I  am  tempted  to  infer,  that  this 
kingdom,  the  moil  fertile  perhaps  in  Europe,  has  never  been  found 
to  produce,  in  one  year,  eighteen  months  full  fubfillence  for  all  its 
inhabitants  ;  nor  ever  lefs  than  ten  months  fcanty  provifion  in  the 
years  of  the  greatefl  fterility. 

xviif'  When  a  country  is  fidly  peopled  and  continues  to  be  indullrious, 
food  will  come  from  abroad.  When  a  loaf  is  to  be  had,  the  rich 
will  eat  it,  though  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile ;  and  the  poor  may 
ftarve,  though  at  the  next  door.  It  is  the  demand  of  the  rich,  Avho 
multiply  as  much  as  they  incline,  which  encourages  agriculture 
even  in  foreign  nations ;  therefore  I  conclude,  that  this  multipli- 
cation is  the  caufe,  and  that  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  is  but  the 
eifedl  of  it. 

A  country  once  fully  flocked  may  diminifh  in  numbers,  and  flill 
remain  Hocked.  This  mull  proceed  from  a  change  in  the  manner 
of  living  ;  as  when  an  indolent  people  quit  the  confumption  of  the 
more  abundant  producftions  of  the  earth,  to  feek  after  delicacies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  indullrious  bring  an  additional  fupply 
from  abroad,  and  by  furnifhing  flrangers  with  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  they  Hill  go  on  and  increafe  in  numbers.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
Holland :  and  this  fcheme  will  go  on,  until  abufes  at  home  raife 
the  price  of  labour ;  and  experience  abroad,  that  univerfal  fchool 
millrefs,  teaches  foreigners  to  profit  of  their  own  advantages. 

When  food  ceafes  to  be  augmented,  numbers  come  to  a  fl:and ; 
but  trade  may  ftill  go  on  and  increafe  wealth :  this  will  hire  armies 
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of  foreigners  ;  fo  the  traders  may  read  of  t-lieir  own  battles,  vidto- 
rie&,  and  trophies,  and  by  fpending  their  money,  never  fmell  gun- 
powder. 

When  they  cannot  augment  their  numbers,  they  will  introduce  Chap, 
machines  into  many  manufa6tures  ;  and  thefe  will  fupply  the  want, 
without  adding  to  the  confumption  of  their  food.  Foreigners^ 
allonifhed  at  a  novelty  which  lowers  prices,  and  checks  their  grow- 
ing induftry,  will  copy  the  inventions ;  but  being  no  more  than, 
fcholars,  who  go  aukwardly  to  work,  this  improvemem  will  throw 
many  of  their  hands  into  idlenefs :  the  machines  will  be  cried 
down,  and  the  traders  will  laugh  in  their  fleeves,  well  knowing 
that  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  put  work  into  the  hands  of  an 
induftrious  man  made  idle.  Wit  and  genius,  in  fhort,  will  always 
fet  him  who  polTefles  them  above  the  level  of  his  fellows,  and  when 
one  refource  fails  him,  he  will  contrive  another. 

The  wit  I  here  mention  is  not  that  acquired  in  the  clofet ;  for  CnAr, 
there  one  may  learn,  that  an  equal  dillribution  of  lands  was  fo 
favourable  to  multiplication  in  antient  times,  that  it  mull  be  owing 
to  a  contrary  pradice,  that  our  numbers  now  are  fo  much  fmaller. 
But  he  who  walks  abroad,  and  fees  millions  who  have  not  one 
moment's  time  to  put  a  fpade  in  the  ground,  fo  bulily  are  they 
employed  in  that  branch  of  induftry  which  is  put  into  their  hands, 
muft  readily  conclude,  that  circumllances  are  changed,  and  that 
the  fewer  people  are  neceflary  for  feeding  the  whole  fociety,  the 
more  muft  remain  free  to  be  employed  in  providing  every  other 
thing  that  can  make  life  agreeable,  both  to  themfelves  and  to 
flrangers ;  who  in  return  deliver  into  the  hands  of  their  induftrious 
fervants,  the  enligns  of  fuperiority  and  dominion,  money.  Who 
is  beft  employed,  he  who  works  to  feed  himfelf,  or  he  who  works 
to  be  fed,  cloathed,  and  fupplied,  difpofmg  only  of  his  fuperiluities 
to  thofe  whom,  confequently,  he  fliortly  muft  command.  This  is 
obtained  by  the  introdudion  of  the  ufeful  fpecies  of  agriculture, 
and  by  the  explofion  of  the  abufive.  And  when  ftrangers  are  fo 
kind  as  to  allow  their  neighbours  the  privilege  of  clothing  and 
adorning  them,  good  nature,  not  to  fay  felf-intereft,  demands,  in 
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■return,  that  the  firft  be  indulged  in  a  permiflion  to  exercife  thofe 
branches  of  toil  and  labour  wliich  are  the  leafl:  profitable,  though 
the  moft  necefTary  for  the  fubfiflence  of  the  latter. 

When  the  eye  of  humanity  confiders  the  toil  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  indifference  of  his  rich  countryman  in  fquandering,  the  abufe 
appears  offenfive.  The  rich  man  is  advifed  to  confider  of  the  pain 
incurred  by  the  poor  hufbandman,  in  confequence  of  his  dif- 
fipation.  Upon  this  the  rich,  touched  with  compaffion,  fimplifies 
his  way  of  life.  The  hufbandman  in  a  fury  falls  upon  the  reformer, 
and,  in  his  rough  way,  gives  him  to  underfland,  that  he  by  no 
means  looks  upon  him  as  his  friend :  for,  fays  he,  do  you  take  me 
for  the  rich  man's  fiave ;  or  do  you  imagine  that  I  toil  as  I  do, 
either  by  his  command,  or  for  any  confideration  for  him  ?  Not  in 
the  leafl,  it  is  purely  for  his  money ;  and  from  the  time  you  per- 
fuaded  him  to  become  an  oeconomifl,  here  am  I,  and  my  poor 
family,  flanging.  We  are  not  the 'only  people  in  this  fituation; 
there  is  my  neighbour  who  has  all  his  hay  and  oats  upon  hand, 
fmce,  by  your  inftigation,  likewife,  he  difmifTed  his  ufelefs  horfes. 
Do  you  think  he  will  give  his  oats  in  charity  to  feed  the  poor  ?  He 
is  poor  enough  himfelf,  and  all  thofe  who  have  been  working  to 
get  this  provifion  together  are  in  no  better  humour  than  I  am. 
Hold  your  tongue,  fays  the  reformer,  you  are  a  parcel  of  extrava- 
gant fellows,  you  labourers.  A  hundred  years  ago,  one  could  have 
got  as  many  of  you  as  one  pleafed,  for  the  half  of  what  you  cofl 
us  at  prefent.  Give  us  back  our  lands,  fays  the  other,  at  the  rate 
we  had  them  ;  and  let  us  all  be  well  fed  before  we  give  you  a  far- 
thing, and  you  fhall  have  us  as  cheap  as  ever.  But  do  you  think 
that  after  you  have  chafed  one  half  of  us  into  towns,  and  raifed 
your  rents  with  the  price  of  their  food,  that  we  can  work  twice  as 
hard,  and  ferve  you  as  formerly?  No,  Sir!  you  ought  to  have 
more  fenfe  than  to  exped  it. 

This  is  a  fketch  of  the  firft  book  ;  I  thought  a  fhort  abridgment 
of  it  might  be  of  fervice  for  recollecfling  ideas,  and  ranging  them 
in  o;:der  before  I  proceed. 

End  of  the  First  Book, 
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OF  TRADE  AND   INDUSTRYo 


INTRODUCTION. 

EFORE  I  enter  upon  this  fecond  book,  I  muil  premife  a  word 
of  connexion,  in  order  to  conducSl  the  ideas  of  my  reader  by 
the  fame  way  through  which  the  chain  of  my  own  thoughts,  and 
the  diftribution  of  my  plan  have  naturally  led  me. 

My  principal  view  hitherto  has  been  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
examination  of  the  principles  of  modern  politics,  by  inquiring  into 
thofe  which  have,  lefs  or  more,  operated  regular  efFeds  in  all  th^ 
ages  of  the  world.  - 

hi  doing  this,  L  confefs,  it  has  been  impoflible  for,  me  not.  to  an- 
ticipate many  things  which,  according  to  the  plan  I  have  laid  downv 
will  in  fome  rneafure  involve  me  in  repetitions. 

I  propofe  to  inveftigate  principles  which  are  all  relative  and 
depending  upon  one  another.   It  is  impoflible  to  treat  of  thefe  with 
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dillinclnefs,  without  applying  them  to  the  objeAs  on  which  they 
have  an  influence  ;  and  as  the  fame  principles  extend  theix'  influ- 
ence to  feveral  branches  of  my  fubjecT:,  thofe  of  my  readers  who 
keep  them  chiefly  in  their  eye,  will  not  find  great  variety  in  the 
different  applications  of  them. 

In  all  compofitions  of  this  kind,  two  things  are  principally  re- 
quifite.  The  firft  is,  to  reprefent  fuch  ideas  as  are  abftradl,  clearly, 
fimply,  and  uncompounded.  This  part  refembles  the  forging  out 
the  links  of  a  chain.  The  fecond  is,  to  difpofe  thofe  ideas  in  a 
proper  order  ;  that  is,  according  to  their  moft  immediate  relations. 
When  fuch  a  compofition  is  laid  before  a  good  underftanding,  me- 
mory finifhes  the  work,  by  cementing  the  links  together ;  and  pro- 
viding any  one  of  them  can  be  retained,  the  whole  will  follow  of 
courfe. 

Now  the  relations  between  the  different  principles  of  which  I 
treat,  are  indeed  ftriking  to  fuch  as  are  accuftomed  to  abftracT: 
reafoning,  but  not  near  fo  much  fo,  as  when  the  application  of 
them  is  made  to  different  examples. 

The  principle  of  felf-intereft  will  ferve  as  a  general  key  to  this  in- 
quiry ;  and  it  may,  in  one  fenfc,  be  confidered  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  my  fubjed,  and  may  therefore  be  traced  throughout  the 
whole.  This  is  the  main  fpring,  and  only  motive  which  a  ftatef- 
man  fhould  make  ufe  of,  to  engage  a  free  people  to  concur  in  the 
plans  which  he  lays  down  for  their  government. 

1  beg  I  may  not  here  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  felf-interefl 
fhould  condu(5l  the  ftatefman :  by  no  means.  Self-intereft,  when 
confidered  with  regard  to  him,  is  public  fpirit ;  and  it  can  only  be 
called  felf-intereft,  when  it  is  applied  to  thofe  who  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  it. 

From  this  principle  men  are  engaged  to  a6l  in  a  thoufand  differ- 
ent ways,  and  every  a6lion  draws  after  it  certain  neceffary  confe- 
quenees.  The  queftion  therefore  conftantly  under  confideration 
comes  to  be,  what  will  mankind  find  it  their  intereft  to  do,  under 
fuch  and  fuch  circumflances  ?  5 
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In  order  to  exhauil  the  fubjeil  of  political  oeconomy,  I  have 
propofed  to  treat  the  principles  of  it  in  relation  to  circumftances  ; 
and  as  thefe  are  infinite,  I  have  taken  them  by  categories  ;  that 
is,  by  the  more  general  combinations,  which  modern  policy  has 
formed.  Thefe,  for  the  fake  of  order,  I  have  reprefented  as  all 
hanging  in  a  chain  of  confequences,  and  depending  on  one  an- 
other.    See  Book  I.  Chap.  ii. 

I  found  this  the  befb  method  for  extending  my  plan,  from  which 
it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  it  will  alfo  prove  the  bell  for  enabling 
my  readers  to  retain  it. 

I  fhall  do  what  I  can  to  diverfify,  by  various  circumftances,  the 
repetitions  which  this  difpolition  mull  lead  me  into.  There  is  no 
feeing  a  whole  kingdom,  without  palling  now  and  then  through 
a  town  which  one  has  feen  before.  I  fliall  therefore  imitate  the 
traveller,  who,  upon  fuch  occalions,  makes  his  Hay  very  fhort, 
unlefs  fome  new  curiolity  fliould  happen  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion. 

I  have  faid,  that  felf-interell  is  the  ruling  principle  of  my  fub- 
je6l,  and  I  have  fo  explained  myfelf,  as  to  prevent  any  one  from 
fuppofmg,  that  I  conlider  it  as  the  univerfal  fpring  of  human 
adions.    Here  is  the  light  in  which  I  want  to  reprefent  this  matter. 

The  bell  way  to  govern  a  fociety,  and  to  engage  every  one  to 
conduft  himfelf  according  to  a  plan,  is  for  the  ftatefman  to  form 
a-fyftem  of  adminiftration,  the  moft  confillent  pollible  with  thein- 
tereft  of  every  individual,  and  never  to  flatter  himfelf  that  his 
people  will  be  brought  to  adl  in  general,  and  in  matters  which 
purely  regard  the  public,  from  any  other  principle  than  private  in- 
tereft.  This  is  th?  utmoft  length  to  which  I  pretend  to  carry  my 
pofition.  As  to  what  regards  the  merit  and  demerit  of  actions  in 
general,  I  think  it  fully  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  no  action  is  truly 
virtuous,  as  to  affirm,  that  none  is  really  vitious. 

It  might  perhaps  be  expecT:ed,  that,  in  treating  of  politics,  I  ihould  . 
have  brought  in  public  fpirit  alfo,  as  a  principle  of  a<5lion ;  whereas 
all  I  require  with  refped  to  this  principle  is,  only  a  rellraint  from  it  -, 
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and  even  this  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Were 
pubHc  fpirit,  inftead  of  private  utility,  to  become  the  fpring  of 
action  in  the  individuals  of  a  well-governed  ftate,  I  apprehend,  it 
would  fpoil  all.     I  explain  myfelf. 

Public  fpirit,  in  my  way  of  treating  this  fubje<5t,  is  as  fuperfluous 
in  the  governed,  as  it  ought  to  be  all-powerful  in  the  ilatefman  j 
at  leaft,  if  it  is  not  altogether  fuperfluous,  it  is  fully  as  much  fo,- 
as  miracles  are  in  a  religion  once  fully  eflabliflied.  Both  are  ad- 
mirable at  fetting  out,  but  would  fliake  every  thing  loofe  were 
they  to  continue  to  be  common  and  familiar.  Were  miracles 
wrought  every  day,  the  laws  of  nature  would  no  longer  be  laws : 
and  were  every  one  to  a61:  for  the  public,  and  neglect  himfelf,  the 
ilatefman  would  be  bewildered,  and  the  fuppofition  is  ridiculous. 

I  expecft,  therefore,  that  every  man  is  to  a6t  for  his  own  intereil 
in  wdiat  regards  the  public  ;  and,  politically  fpeaking,  every  one 
ought  to  do  fo.  It  is  the  combination  of  every  private  intereil 
which  forms  the  public  good,  and  of  this  the  public,  that  is,  the 
flatefman,  only  can  judge.  You  mufl  love  your  country.  Why  ? 
Becaufe  it  is  yours.  But  you  muft  not  prefer  your  own  interefl  to 
that  of  your  country.  This,  I  agree,  is  perfectly  juft  and  right : 
but  this  means  no  more,  than  that  you  are  to  abllain  from  a<5ling 
to  its  prejudice,  even  though  your  own  private  intereil  fhould  de- 
mand it ;  that  is,  you  fliould  abftain  from  unlawful  gain.  Count 
Julian,  for  example,  who,  from'  private  refentment,  it  is  faid, 
brought  the  Moors  into  Spain,  and  ruined  his  country,  tranf- 
greffed  this  maxim.  A  fp)^  in  an  army,  or  in  a  cabinet,  who  be- 
trays the  fecrets  of  his  country,  and  he  who  fells  his  trull,  are 
in  the  fame  cafe :  defrauding  the  flate  is,  among  many  others, 
a  notorious  example  of  this.  To  fuppofe  men,  in  general,  ho^ 
nefl  in  fuch  matters,  would  be  abfurd.  The  legiilature  therefore 
ought  to  make  good  laws,  and  thofe  who  tranfgrefs  them  ought  to 
be  fpeedily,^  feverely,  and  moil  certainly  punifhed.  This  be- 
longs to  the  coercive  part  of  government,  and  falling  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  fubjeft,  is  ever  taken  for  granted. 

Were 
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Were  the  principle  of  public  fpirit  carried  farther;  were  a 
people  to  become  quite  dilinterefted,  there  would  be  no  poffibility 
of  governing  them.  Every  one  might  confider  the  intereft  of  his 
country  in  a  different  light,  and  many  might  join  in  the  ruin  of  itj 
by  eiideavouring  to  promote  its  advantages.  Were  a  rich  merchant 
to  begin  and  fell  his  goods  without  profit,  what  would  become  of 
ti'ade  ?  Were  another  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence  of  fome 
workmen  in  a  hard  year,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  ori 
their  induftry,  without  raifing  their  price,  what  would  become  of 
others,  who  had  not  the  like  advantages  ?  Were  a  man  of  a  large 
landed  eftate  to  diftribute  his  corn  rents  at  a  low  price  in  a  year 
of  fcarcity,  what  would  become  of  the  poor  farmers  ?  Were  people 
to  feed  all  who  would  afk  charity,  what  would  become  of  induftry  ? 
Thefe  operations  of  public  fpirit  ought  to  be  left  to  the  public,  and 
all  that  is  required  of  individuals  is,  not  to  endeavour  to  defeat 
them. 

This  is  the  regular  diftiibution  of  things,  and  it  is  only  this 
which  comes  under  my  confideration. 

In  ill-adminillred  governments  I  admire  as  much  a&  any  ong 
every  ad  of  public  fpirit,  every  fentiment  of  difmtereftednefs,  and 
nobody  can  have  a  higher  elleem  for  every  perfon  remarkable  for 
them. 

The  lefs  attentive  any  government  is  to  do  their  duty,  the  more 
effential  it  is  that  every  individual  be  animated  by  that  fpirit,  which 
then  languiflies  in  the  very  part  where  it  ought  to  flourifh  with 
the  greateft  llrength  and  vigour  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
public  fpirit  is  fliewn  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  the 
lefs  occafion  has  the  ftate  for  affiflance  from  individuals. 

Now  as  I  fuppofe  my  fhatefman  to  do  his  duty  in  the  moil  mi- 
nute particulars,  fo  I  allow  every  one  of  his  fubjec^s  to.  follow  the 
didates  of  his  private  intereft.  All  I  require  is  an  exadl  obedi^- 
ence  to  the  laws.  This  alfo  is  the  intereft  of  every  one  ;  for  he 
v/ho  tranfgrefTes  ought  moft  imdoubtedly  to  be  punifhed :  and  this 
is  all  the  public  fpirit  which  any  perfeft  government  has  occafiott 
for. 
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C  H  A  P.     I. 

Of  the  reciprocal  ConneEiions  between  'Trade  and  Indufiry. 

AM  now  going  to  treat  of  trade  and  induftry,  two  different 
fubjecfls,  but  which  are  as  thoroughly  blended  together,  as 
thofe  we  have  difcu0ed  in  the  firft  book.  Similar  to  thefe  in  their 
mutual  operations,  they  are  reciprocally  aiding  and  affilling  to 
each  other,  and  it  is  by  the  conflant  vibration  of  the  balance  be- 
tween them,  that  both  are  carried  to  their  height  of  perfe(5lion  and 
refinement. 

Trade  is  an  operation,  hy  ivhich  the  ivealth,  or  luork,  either  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  focieties,    may  he  exchanged,  hy  a  Jet  of  men  called  merchants, 
for  an  equivalent,  proper  for  fiipplying  every  ivant,  ivithout  any  inteniiption 
to  indiijiry,  or  any  check  %ipon  conjumpiion. 

Industry  is  the  application  to  itigenious  labour  in  a  free  man,  in  order  to 
procure,  hy  the  means  of  trade,  an  equivalent,  ft  for  the  fupplying  every 
•want. 

I  mull  obferve,  that  thefe  definitions  are  only  juft,  relatively  to 
niy  fubje6t,  and  to  one  another:  for  trade  may  exiil  without  indufry, 
becaufe  things  produced  partly  by  nature  may  be  exchanged  be- 
tween men  ;  indujlry  may  be  exercifed  without  trade,  becaufe  a  man 
may  be  very  ingenious  in  working  to  fupply  his  own  confumption, 
and  where  there  is  no  exchange,  there  can  be  no  trade.  Indufry  like- 
wife  is  different  from  labour.  Indufry,  as  I  underftand  the  term,  mull 
be  voluntary  ;  labour  vddiY  be  forced  :  the  one  and  the  other  may  pro- 
duce the  fame  effeft,  but  the  political  confequences  are  vaftly  different. 

Indufry,  therefore,  is  only  applicable  to  free  men  ;  labour  may  be 
performed  by  flaves. 

Let  me  examine  this  lall  dillin<5lion  a  little  more  clofely,  the  bet- 
ter to  try  whether  it  be  juft,  and  to  point  out  the  confequences 
which  refult  from  it, 

I  have 
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I  have  faid,  that  without  the  affiflance  of  one  of  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  multipHcation,  to  wit,  llavery,  induflry,  or  charity,  there 
was  no  poffibiHty  of  making  mankind  fubfift,  fo  as  to  be  fervice- 
able  to  one  another,  in  greater  numbers  than  thofe  proportioned  to 
the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth.  Slavery  and  induftry  are  quite 
compatible  with  the  felfifli  nature  of  man,  and  may  therefore  be 
generally  ellabliflied  in  any  fociety  :  charity  again  is  a  refinement 
upon  humanity,  and  therefore,  I  apprehend,  it  mufl  ever  be  pre- 
carious. 

Now  I  take  flavery  and  indullry  to  be  equally  compatible  with 
great  multiplication,  but  incompatible  with  one  another,  v/ithout 
great  reltridions  laid  upon  the  firft.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to 
introduce  induftry  into  a  country  where  flavery  is  ellabliflied  ;  be- 
caufe  of  the  unequal  competition  between  the  work  of  flaves  and 
that  of  free  men,  fuppofing  both  equally  admitted  to  market. 
Here  is  the  reafon : 

The  flaves  have  all  their  particular  matters,  who  can  take  bet* 
ter  care  of  them,  than  any  fliatefman  can  take  of  the  induflrious 
freemen  ;  becaufe  their  liberty  is  an  obfl:acle  to  his  care.  The 
flaves  have  all  their  v^^ants  fupplied  by  the  mafter,  who  may 
keep  them  within  the  limits  of  fobriety.  He  may  either  recruit 
their  numbers  from  abroad,  or  take  care  of  the  children,  jufl  as 
he  finds  it  his  advantage.  If  the  latter  fhould  prove  unprofitable, 
either  the  children  die  for  want  of  care,  or  by  promifcuous  living 
few  are  born,  or  by  keeping  the  fexes  afunder,  they  are  prevefited 
from  breeding  at  all.  A  troop  of  manufacturing  flaves,  confidered 
in  a  political  light,  will  be  found  all  employed,  all  provided  for, 
and  their  work,  when  brought  to  market  by  the  mafter,  may  be 
afforded  much  cheaper,  than  the  like  performed  by  freemen,  who 
muft  every  one  provide  for  himfelf,  and  who  may  perhaps  have 
a  feparate  houfe,  a  wife,  and  children,  to  maintain,  and  all  this 
from  an  induftry,  which  produces  no  more,  nay  not  fo  much,  as 
that  of  a  fingle  flave,  who  has  no  avoc-ation  from  labour.  Why 
do  large  undertakings  in  the  manufafturing  way  ruin  private  in- 

dufti'y. 
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duflry,  but  by  coming  nearer  to  the  iimplicity  of  Haves.  Could 
the  fugar  iflands  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage  by  hired  labour  I 
Were  not  the  expences  of  rearing  children  fuppofed  to  be  great, 
would  ilaves  ever  be  imported  ?  Certainly  not :  and  yet  it  is  ftill  a 
doubt  with  me,  whether  or  not  a  proper  regulation  for  bringing 
up  the  children  of  flaves  might  not  turn  this  expedient  to  a  bet- 
ter account,  than  the  conftant  importation  of  them.  But  this  is 
foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe.  All  I  intend  here  to  obferve  is,  the 
confequences  of  a  competition  between  the  work  of  flaves  and  of 
free  men  ;  from  which  competition  I  infer,  that,  without  judicious 
regulations,  it  muft  be  impoffible  for  induftry  ever  to  get  the  better 
of  the  difadvantages  to  which  it  will  neceffarily  be  expofed  at  firft, 
in  a  ftate  where  flavery  is  already  introduced. 

Thefe  regulations  ought  to  prevent  the  competition  between  the 
indufoious  freemen  and  the  mailers  of  flaves,  by  appropriating  the 
occupation  of  each  to  different  objedls  :  to  confine  flavery,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  country  ;  that  is,  to  fet  the  flaves  apart  for  agricul- 
ture, and  to  exclude  them  from  every  other  fervice  of  work.  With 
fuch  a  regulation  perhaps  induftry  might  fucceed.  This  was  not 
the  cafe  of  old  ;  induftry  did  not  fucceed  as  at  prefent :  and  to  this 
I  attribute  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  times. 

It  is  not  fo  difficult  to  introduce  flavery  into  a  ftate  where  liberty 
is  eftabliihed  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  revolution  might  be  brought  about 
by  force  and  violence,  which  make  every  thing  give  way  ;  and,  for 
the  reafons  above-mentioned,  I  muft  conclude,  that  the  confe- 
quences of  fuch  a  revolution  would  tend  to  extinguifli,  or  at  leaft, 
without  the  greateft  precaution,  greatly  check  the  progrefs  of 
induftry :  but  were  fuch  precautions  properly  taken  ;  were  flavery 
reduced  to  a  temporary  and  conditional  fervice,  and  put  under  pro- 
per regulations ;  it  might  prove,  of  all  others,  the  moft  excellent 
expedient  for  rendering  the  lower  clafTes  of  a  people  happy  and 
fiourifhing  ;  and  for  preventing  that  vitious  procreation,  from  v/hich 
the  great  mifery  to  which  they  are  expofed  at  prefent  chiefly  pro- 
ceeds.   But  as  every  modification  of  flavery  is  quite  contrary  to 
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the  fpiritof  modem  times,  I  fhall  carry  fuch  fpeculations  no  far- 
ther. Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  obferve,  only  by 
the  way,  for  the  fake  of  fome  principles  which  I  fhall  have  occa« 
lion  afterwards  to  apply  to  our  own  oeconomy  ;  for  wherever  any 
notable  advantage  is  found  accompanying  flavery,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  modern  ftatefman  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  profiting  by  it,  with-" 
out  wounding  the  fpirit  of  European  liberty.  And  this  he  may 
accomplifh  in  a  thoufand  ways,  by  the  aid  of  good  laws,  calculated 
to  cut  off  from  the  lower  clalTes  of  a  people  any  interefl  they  can 
have  in  involving  themfelves  in  want  and  mifery,  opening  to  them 
at  the  fame  time  an  eafy  progrefs  towards  profperity  and  eafe. 

Here  follows  an  expofition  of  the  principles,  from  which  I  was 
led  to  fay,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  failure  of  the  ilavifh  form 
of  feudal  government,  and  the  extenfion  thereby  given  to  civil 
and  domeftic  liberty,  were  the  fource  from  which  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  modern  polity  has  fprung. 

Under  the  feudal  form,  the  higher  clalTes  were  perhaps  more 
free  than  at  prefent,  but  the  lower  clafTes  were  either  flaves,  or 
under  a  moll  fervile  dependence,  which  is  entirely  the  fame  thing 
as  to  the  confequence  of  interrupting  the  progrefs  of  private 
induftiy. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  advance,  as  a  confirmation  of  this  do6lrine, 
that  the  eftablifhment  of  flavery  in  our  colonies  in  America  was 
made  with  a  view  to  promote  agriculture,  and  to  curb  manufac- 
tures in  the  new  world,  becaufe  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  fen- 
timents  of  politicians  at  that  time :  But  if  it  be  true,  that  flavery 
has  the  efifedt  of  advancing  agriculture,  and  other  laborious  ope- 
rations which  are  of  a  fimple  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  dif- 
couraging  invention  and  ingenuity-,  and  if  tlie  mother-country 
has  occafion  for  the  produce  of  the  firll,  in  order  to  provide  or  to 
employ  thofe  who  are  taken  up  at  home  in  the  profecution  of 
the  latter  ;  then  I  muft  conclude,  that  flavery  has  been  very  luckily,  if 
not  politically,  eftablifhed  to  ccmpafs  fuch  an  end  :  and  therefore,  if 
any  colony,  where  flavery  is  not  common,  fliall  ever  begin  to  rival 
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the  induftry  of  the  mother-country,  a  very  good  way  of  fruftrating 
the  attempt  will  be,  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  ilaves  into 
fuch  colonies  without  any  reftric^ions,  and  allow  it  to  work  its  na- 
tural efTecT:. 

Having  given  the  definition  of  trade  and  induftry,  as  relative  to 
my  inquiry,  I  come  now  to  examine  their  immediate  connecSlions, 
the  better  to  cement  the  fubjedl  of  this  book,  with  the  principles 
deduced  in  the  former. 

In  treating  of  the  reciprocal  wants  of  a  fociety,  and  in  fliewing 
how  their  being  fupplied  by  labour  and  ingenuity  naturally  tends 
to  increafe  population  on  one  hand,  and  agriculture  on  the  other, 
the  better  to  fimplify  our  ideas,  we  fuppofed  the  tranlition  to  be 
direct  from  the  manufadlurer  to  the  confumer,  and  both  to  be 
members  of  the  fame  fociety.  Matters  now  become  more  com- 
plex, by  the  introduction  of  trade  among  different  nations,  which 
is  a  method  of  collecting  and  diftributing  the  produce  of  induftry, 
by  the  interpofition  of  a  third  principle.  Trade  receives  from  a 
thoufand  hands,  and  diftributes  to  as  many. 

To  afk,  whether  trade  owes  its  beginning  to  induftry,  or  induftry 
to  trade,  is  like  afking,  whether  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  owing 
to  the  blood,  or  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other,  I  fuppofe,  are  formed  by  fuch  ir.fenfible  de- 
grees, that  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  where  the  motion  begins. 
But  fo  foon  as  the  body  comes  to  be  perfectly  formed,  I  have  little 
doubt  of  the  heart's  being  the  principle  of  circulation.  Let  me  ap- 
ply this  to  the  prefent  queftion. 

A  man  muft  firft  exift,  before  he  can  feel  want ;  he  muft  want, 
that  is,  defire,  before  he  will  demand ;  and  he  muft  demand,  be- 
fore he  can  receive.  This  is  a  natural  chain,  and  from  it  we  have 
concluded  in  Book  I.  that  population  is  the  caufe,  and  agriculture 
the  effect. 

By  a  parallel  reafon  it  may  be  alledged,  that  as  wants  excite  to 
induftry,  and  are  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  it ;  and  as  the  produce 
of  induftry  cannot  be  exchangod  without  trade ;  fo  trade  muft  be 
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an  eSe(5l  of  induftry.  To  this  I  agree :  but  I  mufl  obferve,  that 
this  exchange  does  not  convey  my  idea  of  trade,  although  I  admit, 
that  it  is  the  root  from  which  the  other  fprings ;  it  is  the  feed,  but 
not  the  plant ;  and  trade,  as  we  have  defined  it,  conveys  another 
idea.  The  workman  muft  not  be  interrupted,  in  order  to  feek  for 
an  exchange,  nor  the  confumer  put  to  the  trouble  of  finding  out 
the  manufa(fturer.  The  objedt  of  trade  therefore  is  no  more  than 
a  new  want,  which  calls  for  a  fet  of  men  to  fupply  it ;  and  trade 
has  a  powerful  efFedl  in  promoting  induilry,  by  facilitating  the 
confumption  of  its  produce. 

While  wants  continue  fimple  and  few,  a  workman  finds  time 
enough  to  diftribute  all  his  work :  when  wants  become  more  mul- 
tiplied, men  mull  work  harder ;  time  becomes  precious  5  hence 
trade  is  introduced.  They  who  want  to  confume,  fend  the  mer- 
chant, in  a  manner,  to  the  workman,  for  his  labour,  and  do  not 
go  themfelves  ;  the  workman  fells  to  this  interpofed  perfon,  and 
does  not  look  out  for  a  confumer.  Let  me  now  take  a  familiar  in- 
ftance  of  infant  trade,  in  order  to  fhew  how  it  grows  and  refines : 
this  will  illuflrate  w^hat  I  have  been  faying. 

I  walk  out  of  the  gates  of  a  city  in  a  morning,  and  meet  with 
five  hundred  perfons,  men  and  women,  every  one  bringing  to 
market  a  fmall  parcel  of  herbs,  chickens,  eggs,  fruit,  &c.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  immediately,  that  thefe  people  muft  have  little  to 
do  at  home,  fince  they  come  to  market  for  fo  fmall  a  value.  Some 
years  afterwards,  I  find  nothing  but  horfes,  carts,  and  waggons, 
carrying  the  fame  provifions.  I  mufl:  then  conclude,  tliat  either 
thofe  I  met  before  are  no  more  in  the  country,  but  purged  off,  as 
being  found  ufelefs,  after  a  method  has  been  found  of  collecting 
all  their  burdens  into  a  few  carts  ;  or  that  they  have  found  out  a 
more  profitable  employment  than  carrying  eggs  and  greens  to 
market.  Which  ever  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  will  be  the  in- 
troduction of  what  I  call  trade  ;  to  wit,  this  collefting  of  eggs, 
fruit,  fowl,  8cc.  from  twenty  hands,  in  order  to  diftribute  it  to  as 
many  more  within  the  walls.     The  eonfequence  is,  that  a  great 
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deal  of  labour  is  faved;  that  is  to  fay,  the  earth  gives  "time  to 
twenty  people  to  labour,  if  they  incline  ;  and  when  wants  increafcj 
they  will  be  ready  to  fuppLy  them. 

We  cannot  therefore  fay,  that  trade  will  force  induftry,  or  tha* 
induftry  will  force  trade  ;  but  we  may  fay,  that  trade  will  facilitate 
induflry,  and  that  induilry  will  fupport  trade.  Both  the  one.  and 
the  other  however  depend  upon  a  third  principle ;  to  wit,  a  tafte 
for  fuperfluity,  in  thofe  who  have  an  equivalent  to  give  for  it.. 
This  tafte  will  produce,  demand,  and  this  again  will  become  the 
main  fpring  of  the  whole  operation. 


CHAP.     IL 

Of  Demand., 

THIS  is  no  new  fubjedt ;  it  is  only  going  over  what  has  been: 
treaJ:ed  of  very  extenfiv.ely  in  the  firft  book  under  another 
name,  and  relatively  to  other  circumftances.  Thefe  ideas  were  there 
kept  as  liiiiple  as  poffible  ;  here  they  take  on  a  more  complex  form,, 
and  appear  in  a  new  drefs. 

The  wants  of  mankind  were faid  to  promote  their  multiplicationj, 
by  augmenting  the  demand  for  the  food  of  the  free  hands,  who^. 
by  fupplyiag  thofe  wants,  are  enabled  to  offer  an  equivalent  for 
tlieir  food,  to  the  farmers  who  produced  it ;  and.  as  this  way  of. 
bartering  is  a  reprefentation  of  trade  in  its  infancy,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  trade,,  when  grown  up,  fliould  ftill  preferve  a.refemblance. 
to  it. 

Demand,  confidered  as  a  term  appropriated'  to  trade,  will  now  be. 
ufed  in  place  of  ■wants,  the  term  ufed  in  the  firit  book  relatively  to. 
bartering  ;  we  muil  therefore  expedl,  that  the  operations  of  the 
fame  principle,  imder  different  appellations,  will  conftantly  appear 

fuxdlar^ 
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fimilar,  in  every  application  we  can  make  of  it,  to  different  circum- 
ftances  and  combinations. 

Whether  this  term  be  applied  to  bartering  or  to  trade,  it  muft 
conftantly  appear  reciprocal.  If  I  demand  a  pair  of  flioes,  the 
flioemaker  either  demands  money,  or  fomething  elfe  for  his  own 
nfe.  To  prevent  therefore  the  ambiguity  of  a  term,  which,  from 
the  fterility  of  language,  is  taken  in  different  acceptations,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumftances  which  are  fuppofed  to  accompany  it,  I 
fliall  endeavour  fhortly  to  analyze  it. 

imo.  Demand  is  ever  underflood  to  be  relative  to  merchandize. 
A  demand  for  money,  except  in  bills  of  exchange,  is  never  called 
demand.  When  thofe  who  have  merchandize  upon  hand,  are  de;- 
firous  of  converting  rheminto  money,  they  are  faid  to  offer  to  fale ; 
and  if,  in  order  to  find  a  buyer,  they  lower  their  price,  then,  in 
place  of  faying  the  demand  for  money  is  high,  we  fay  the  demand 
for  goods  is  low. 

Q.do.  Suppofe  a  fhip  to  arrive  at  a  port  loaded  with  goods,  with  an 
intention  to  purchafe  others  in  return,  the  operation  only  becomes 
double.  The  Ihip  offers  to  fale,  and  the  demand  of  the  port  is  faid 
to  be  high  or  low,  according  to  the  height  of  the  price  offered, 
not  according  to  the  quantity  demanded,  ornmiiber  of  demanders^ 
When  all  is  fold,  then  the  fiiip  becomes  demander;  and  if  his  de-^ 
mand  be  proportionally  higher  than  the  former,  we  fay  upon  the 
whole,  that  the.  demand  is  for  the  commodities  of  th-e  port ;  that 
is,  the  port  offers,  and  the  fliip  demands.  This  I  .call  reciprocal 
demand. 

.  2>tio.  Demand  is  either  firnple  or  compound.  Simple,  v^^hen  the 
demander  is  hMtone,  compound,  when  tJoey  are  more.  But  this  is  not 
fo  much  relative  to'perfons  as  to  interells.  Tv/enty  people  demand- 
ing from  tlie  fame  determined  interefh  form,  but  a.  fimple  demand  ; 
it  becomes  conipound  or  high,  when  different  interefls  produce  a 
competition.  It  may  therefore  be  faid,  that  when  there  is  no  com- 
petition among  buyers,  demand  is  fimple,  let  the  quantity  de^ 
Hianded  be  great  or  fmall,  let  the  buyers  be  few  or  many.  Wheri. 
d  tlierefore 
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tlierefore  in  the  contradt  of- -barter  the  demand  upon  one  fide  is 
fimple,  upon  the  other  compound,  that  Avliich  is  compound  is  con- 
ftantly  called  the  demand,  the  other  not.  , 

^to.  Demand  is  either  great  or  fmall :  great,  when  the  qimntity 
demanded  is  great ;  fmall,  when  the  quautky  demanded  i^  fmall. 

5to.  Demand  is  either  high  or  low :  high,  when  the  competition 
among  the  hiyers  is  great ;  low,  when  the  competition  among  the 
fellers  is  great.  From  thefe  definitions  it  follows,  that  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  great  demand,  is  a  greO/t  fale  ;  the  confequence  of  a 
high  demand,  is  a  great  price.  The  confequence  of  a  fmall  de- 
mand, is  a  fmall  fale  ;  the  confequence  of  a  low  demand,  is  a  fmall 
price. 

6to.  The  nature  of  demand  is  to  encourag;e  induftry ;  and  when 
it  is  regularly  made,  the  efie(5l  of  it  is,  that  the  fupply  for  the 
moll  part  is  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  it,  and  then  the  demand 
is  commonly  fimple.  It  becomes  compound  from  other  circuim.- 
fiances.  As  when  it  is  irregular,  that  is,  unexpedled,  or  when  the 
ufual  fupply  fails  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  provifion 
made  for  the  demand,  falling  fhort  of  the  juft  proportion,  occa- 
fions  a  competition  among  the  buyers,  and  raifes  the  current,  that 
is,  the  ordinary  prices.  From  this  it  is,  that  we  commonly  fay, 
demand  raifes  prices.  Prices  are  high  or  low  according  to  de- 
mand. Thefe  expreffions  are  juft  ;  becaufe  the  fteriliry  of  language 
obliges  us  there  to  attend  to  circumftances  which  are  only  im- 
plied. 

Demand  is  underftood  to  be  high  or  low,  relatively  to  the  com- 
mon rate  of  it,  or  to  the  competition  of  buyers,  to  obtain  the  pro- 
vifion made  for  it.  When  demand  is  relative  to  the  quantity  de- 
manded, it  muft  be  called  gi'eat  or  fmall,  as  has  been  faid. 

7?;zo.  Demand  lias  not  always  the  fame  effe(5t  in  raifmg  prices : 
we  muft  therefore  carefully  attend  to  the  difference  between  a  de- 
mand for  things  of  the  firft  necefilty  for  life,  and  for  things  indif- 
ferent ;  aifo  between  a  demand  made  by  the  immediate  confumers, 
and  one  made  by  merchants,  who  buy  in  order  to  fell  again.     In 

5  both 
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both  cafes  the  competition  will  have  diiFerent  efFeds.  Things  of 
abfolute  neceflity  niuR  be  procured,  let  the  price  be  ever  fo  great : 
confumers  who  have  no  view  to  profit,  but  to  fatisfy  their  defires, 
will  enter  into  a  ftronger  competition  than  merchants,  who  are 
animated  by  no  paffion,  and  who  are  regulated  in  what  they  offeF 
by  their  profpecft  of  gain.  Hence  the  great  difference  in  the  price 
of  grain  in  different  years ;  hence  the  uniform  Handard  of  the 
price  of  merchandize,  in  fairs  of  diflribution,  fuch  as  Frankfort, 
Beaucaire,  &c.  hence,  alfo,  the  advantage  which  confumers  find 
in  making  their  provilion  at  the  fame  time  that  merchants  make 
theirs;  hence  the  fudden  rife  and  fall  in  the  price, of  labouring 
cattle  in  country  markets,  where  ^very  one  provides  forhimfelf. 

Let  what  has  been  faid  fufnce  at  fetting  out :  this  principle  will. 
be  much  better  explained  by  its  application  as  we  advance,  than. 
by  all  the  abilradl  difl:in6tions  I  am  capable  to  give  of  it. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  firji  Principles  of  bartering,  ajid  how  this  grows  into  Trade. 

I  MUST  now  begin  by  tracing  trade  to  its  fource,  in  order  to 
reduce  it  to  its  firft  principles. 
The  mofl  fjmple  of  all  trade,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  by  barter- 
ing the  necefTary  articles  of  fubfiflence.  If  we  fuppofe  the  earth 
free  to  the  firfl  pofTefTor,  this  perfon  who  cultivates  it  will  firfl  draw 
from  it  his  food,  and  the  furplus  will  be  the  objedl  of  barter:  he 
will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who  will  fupply  his  other 
wants.  This  (as  has  been  faid)  naturally  fuppofes  both  a  furplus 
quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour,  and  alfo  free  hands  ;  for  he 
who  makes  a  trade  of  agriculture  cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all 
other  necefTaries,  as  well  as  food ;   and  he  who  makes  a  trade  of 

fupplying 
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Ibpplying  the  fanners  with  fiich  neceHaries,  in  exchange  for  his 
furplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employed  in  producing  that  food.  The 
more  the  neceffities  of  man  increafe,  ceeteris  paribus,  the  more  free 
hands  are  required  to  fupply  them  ;  and  the  more  free  hands  are 
required,  the  more  fm-plus  food  muft  be  produced  by  additional 
laboiu",  to  fupply  their  demand. 

This  is  the  leaft  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be  carried  on 
to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  different  countries,  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  the  wants  to  be  fupplied.  In  a  country  where 
there  is  no  money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  I  imagine  the 
wants  of  mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objedls  ;  to  wit,  the  re- 
moving the  inconveniencies  of  hunger,  thirll,  cold,  heat,  danger, 
and  the  like.  A  free  man  who  by  his  induftry  can  procure  all  the 
comforts  of  a  fnnple  life,  will  enjoy  his  reft,  and  work  n^  more : 
And,  in  general,  all  increafe  of  work  will  ceafe,  fo  foon  a^  the  de- 
mand for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatisfied.  There  is 
a  plain  reafon  for  this.  AVhen  the  free  hands  have  procured,  by 
their  labour,  wherewithal  to  fupply  their  wants,  their  ambition  is 
fatisfied :  fo  foon  as  the  hufbandmen  have  produced  the  neceffary 
furplus  for  relieving  theirs,  they  work  no  more.  Here  then  is  a 
natural  flop  put  to  induflry,  confequently  to  bartering.  This,  in  the 
Jirll'book,  we  have  called  the  moral  impoffihllity  of  augmenting  numbers. 

The  next  tiling  to  be  examined,  is,  how  bartering  grows  into 
trade,  properly  fo  called  and  underftood,  according  to  the  definition 
given  of  it  above  ;  how  trade  comes  to  be  extended  among  men ; 
how  manufac5tiu-es,  more  ornamental  than  ufeful,  come  to  be  efta- 
Mifhed;  and  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour,  in  order  to 
acquire  what  is  not  abfolutely  necefTary  for  them. 

This,  in  a  free  fociety,  I  take  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  money,  and  a  tafle  for  fuperfluities  in  thofe  who  pofTefs  it. 

In  antient  times,  money  was  not  wanting ;  but  the  tafte  for 
fuperfluities  not  being  in  proportion  to  it,  the  fpecie  was  locked  up. 
This  was  the  cafe  in  Europe  four  hundred  years  ago.  A  new  tafle 
for  fuperfluity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  iato  circulation, 

from 
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from  our  own  treafures,  than  from  the  mines  of  the  new  world. 
The  poor  opmion  we  entertain  of  the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is 
founded  upon  the  modern  way  of  eflimating  weakh,  by  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the  greatclt 
part  of  the  fpecie  now  in  our  hands  muil  have  come  from  America. 

It  is  more,  therefore,  through  the  talle  of  fuperfluity,  than  in 
confequence  of  the  quantity  of  coin,  that  trade  comes  to  be  ella- 
blifhed ;  and  it  is  only  in  confequence  of  trade  that  we  fee  indullry 
carry  things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  refinement  and  deli-  . 
cacy.  Let  me  illullrate  this  by  comparing  together  the  different 
operations  of  barter,  fale,  and  commerce. 

When  reciprocal  wants  are  fupplied  by  barter,  there  is  not  the 
fmalleil  occafion  for  money :  this  is  the  molt  frniple  of  all  com- 
binations. 

When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  (for  obvious  rea- 
fons)  more  difficult ;  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  of  all  things  :  it  is  a  proper  equivalent  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  want,  perfeftly  calculated  to  fupply  the  occafions  of 
thofe  who,  by  induflry,  can  relieve  them.  This  -operation  of  buy- 
ing and  felling  is  a  little  more  complex  than  the  former ;  but  flill 
we  have  here  no  idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  introduced  the 
merchant,  by  whofe  induflry  it  is  carried  on. 

Let  this  third  perfon  be  brought  into  play,  and  the  whole  operation 
becomies  clear.  What  before  we  called  wants,  is  here  reprefented 
by  the  confuiuer ;  what  we  called  induflry,  by  the  manufacSlurer ; 
what  we  called  money,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant  here 
reprefents  the  money,  by  fubflituting  credit  in  its  place ;  and  as 
the  money  was  invented  to  facilitate  barter,  fo  the  merchant,  with 
his  credit,  is  a  new  refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money.  This  ren- 
ders it  Hill  more  efFe6lual  in  performing  the  operations  of  buying 
and  felling.  This  operation  is  trade :  it  relieves  both  parties  of  the 
whole  trouble  of  tranfportation,  and  adjufling  wants  to  wants,  or 
wants  to  money ;  the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the  con- 
fumer,  the  manufadurer,  and  the  money.    To  the  confumer  he 
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appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manufadurers  ;  to  the  manufa6lurers 
as  the  whole  body  of  confumers  ;  and  to  the  one  and  the  other  clafs 
his  credit  fupplies  the  ufe  of  money.  This  is  fufficient  at  prefent 
for  an  illuftration.  I  muft  now  return  to  the  fimple  operations  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  two  contradling  parties,  the  buyer  and 
the  feller,  in  order  to  fhow  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour  in 
order  to  acquire  fuperfluities. 

So  foon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a  country  it  becomes,  as  we 
have  faid  above,  an  univerfal  obje6l  of  want  to  all  the  inhabitants. 
The  confequence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  flate,  who  before 
ftopt  working,  becaufe  all  their  wants  were  provided  for,  having 
this  new  object  of  ambition  before  their  eyes,  endeavour,  by  refine- 
ments upon  their  labour,  to  remove  the  fmaller  inconveniencies 
which  refult  from  a  fimplicity  of  manners.  People,  I  fliall  fuppofe^ 
who  formerly  knew  but  one  fort  of  cloathing  for  all  feafons,  wil- 
lingly part  with  a  little  money  to  procure  for  themfelves  different 
forts  of  apparel  properly  adapted  to  fummer  and  winter,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  manufa(5lurers,  and  their  defire  of  getting  money, 
may  have  fuggelled  to  their  invention. 

I  fliall  not  here  purfue  the  gradual  progrefs  of  induftry,  in  bring- 
ing manufactures  to  perfedlion ;  nor  interrupt  my  fubjedt  with 
any  further  obfcrvations  upon  the  advantages  refulting  to  indufcry, 
from  the  eflablifliment  of  civil  and  domellic  liberty,  but  fliall  only 
fuggell,  that  tiiefe  refinements  feem  more  generally  owing  to  the 
,  induftry  and  invention  of  the  manufadlurers  (who  by  their  inge- 
nuity daily  contrive  means  of  foftening  or  relieving  incoixveniencies, 
which  mankind  feldom  perceive  to  be  fuch,  till  the  way  of  re- 
moving them  is  contrived)  than  to  the  tafte  for  luxury  in  the  rich, 
who,  to  indulge  their  eafe,  engage  the  poor  to  become  induftrious. 
Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature  upon  himfelf, 
by  entring  into  the  firft  fliop.     He  will  no  where  fo  quickly  dif- 
cover  his  wants  as  there.   Every  thing  he  fees  appears  either  necef- 
fary,    or  at  leaft  highly  convenient ;    and  he  begins  to  wonder 
(efpecially  if  he  be  rich)  how  he  could  have  been  fo  long  without 

that 
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that  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  workman  alone  had  invented, 
in  order  that  from  the  novelty  it  might  excite  his  defire ;  for 
perhaps  when  it  is  bought,  he  will  never  once  think  of  it  more, 
nor  ever  apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  it  at  firfl  appeared  fo  necef- 
fary. 

Here  then  is  a  reafon  why  mankind  labour  though  not  in  want. 
They  become  defirous  of  poflTefling  the  very  inftruments  of  luxury, 
which  their  avarice  or  ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the 
life  of  others. 

What  has  been  faid  reprefents  trade  in  its  infancy,  or  rather  the 
materials  with  which  that  great  fabric  is  built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  wants  of  mankind  multiplied 
even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  fupplied  by  the  employment  of  all 
the  free  hands  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the 
workman  himfelf  difpofing  of  his  work,  and  purchaling,  with  it, 
food  from  the  farmer,  cloaths  from  the  clothier,  and  in  general 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands  of  the  perfon 
dire6tly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  it ;  this  will  not  con- 
vey an  idea  of  trade,  according  to  our  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this  long  procefs  ;  a 
fcheme  invented  and  fet  on  foot  by  merchants,  from  a  principle  of 
gain,  fupported  and  extended  among  men,  from  a  principle  of 
general  utility  to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor,  to  every  fociety, 
great  or  fmall. 

hiflead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  fifty  different 
perfons,  for  whofe  labour  he  has  occafion,  he  fells  all  to  the  mer- 
chant for  money  or  for  credit ;  and,  as  occalion  offers,  he  purchafes 
all  his  wants,  either  diredly  from  thofe  who  fupply  them,  or  from 
other  merchants  who  deal  with  manufa6lurers  in  the  fame  way 
his  merchant  dealt  with  him. 

Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  induflrious  people  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  may  fupply  .cuflomers  in  another,  though 
diftant.  They  may  eflablifli  themfelves  in  the  moll  commodious 
places  for  their  refpedive  buCmefs,  and  help  jone  another  re cipro- 

A  a.  a  cally. 
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cally,  without  making  the  dillant  parts  of  the  country  fuffer  for 
want  of  their  labour.  They  are  Ukewife  expofed  to  no  avocation 
from  their  work,  by  feeking  for  cuftomers. 

Trade  produces  many  excellent  advantages  ;  it  marks  out  to  the 
manufacturers  when  their  branch  is  under  or  overftocked  with- 
hands.  If  it  is  underllocked,  they  will  find  more  demand  than  they 
can  anfwer :  if  it  is  overftocked,  the  fale  will  be  flow. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profeffion,  will  eafily  difcover  when- 
thefe  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when  they  proceed  from  the- 
real  principles  of  trade  ;  which  are  here  the  objedl  of  our  inquiry. 

Polls,  and  correfpondence  by  letters,  are  a  confequence  of  trade,, 
by  the  means  of  which  merchants  are  regularly  informed  of  every 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  induftry  in  every  branch,  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the  prices, 
they  offer ;  and  as  they  are  many,  they  ferve  as  a  check  upon  one 
another,  from  the  principles  of  competition  which  we  fliall  here- 
after examine. 

From  the  current  prices  the  manufacturers  are  as  well  informed^ 
as  if  they  kept  the  correfpondence  themfelves :  the  fhatefman  feel& 
perfecftly  where  hands  are  wanting,  and  young  people  deftined  to 
induftry,  obey,  in  a  manner,"  the  call  of  the  public,  and  fall  na- 
turally in  to  fupply  the  demand. 

Two  great  alTiftances  to  merchants,  efpecially  in  the  infancy  of 
trade,  are  public  markets  for  collecting  tlie  work  of  fmall  dealers^ 
and  large  undertakings  in  the  manufacturing  way  by  private  hands. 
By  thefe  means  the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quan- 
tity of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  manufacturers 
learn,  by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  them. 
Thefe  two  things  being  juftly  known,  the  price  of  goods  is  eafily 
fixt,  as  we  fliall  prefently  fee. 

Public  fales  ferve  to  eoiTcCt  the  fmall  inconveniencies  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  operations  of  trade.  A  fet  of  manufacturers  got  all 
together  into  one  town,  and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  induftry,. 
are  thereby  as  well  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  if  every 

one 
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one  of  them  carried  thither  his  work,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
merchant,  who  readily  takes  i^  off  their  hands,  he  has  not  the  leaft 
advantage  over  them  from  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  demand. 
This  man  both  buys  and  fells  in  what  is  called  wholefale  (that  is  by 
large  parcels)  and  from  him  retailers  purchafe,  who  diftribute  the 
goods  to  every  confumer  throughout  the  country.  Thefe  laft  buy 
from  wholefale  merchants  in  every  branch,  that  proportion  of  every 
kind  of  merchandize  which  is  fuitable  to  the  demand  of  their  bo- 
rough, city,  or  province. 

Thus  all  inconveniencies  are  prevented,  at  fome  additional  cofl: 
to  the  confumer,  who,  for  reafons  we  fhall  afterwards  point  out^ 
muft  naturally  reimburfe  the  whole  expence.  The  dillance  of  the 
manufa<?turer,  the  obfcurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  caprice  in  felling 
his  work,  are  quite  removed  ;  the  retailer  has  all  in  his  fhop,  and 
the  piiblic  buys  at  a  current  price. 


CHAP.     IV. 

How  the  Prices  of  Goods  are  determined  by  "Trade. 

N  the  price  of  goods,  I  confider  two  things  as  really  exifting,. 
and  quite  different  from  one  another  ;  to  wit,  the  real  value  of 
the  commodity,  and  the  profit  upon  alienation.  The  intention  of 
this  chapter  is  to  eftablifh  this  diftinftion,  and  to  fhew  how  the 
operation  of  trade  feverally  influences  the  llandard  of  the  one  and 
the  other ;  that  is  to  fay,  how  trade  has  the  effedl  of  rendering  fixt 
and  determined,  two  things  which  would  otherwife  be  quite  vague^ 
and  uncertain. 

I.  The  firll  thing  to  be  known  of  any  manufafture  when  it  comes 
to  be  fold,  is,  how  much  of  it  a  perfon  can  perform  in  a  day,  a 
week,  a  month,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may 
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require  more  or  lefs  time  to  bring  it  to  perfedlion.  In  making  fuch 
eftimates,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an  average,  a 
workman  of  the  country  in  general  may  perform,  without  fup- 
poling  him  the  bell  or  the  worft  in  his  profeflion  j  or  having  any- 
peculiar  advantage  or  difadvantage  as  to  the  place  where  he  works. 
Hence  the  reafon  why  fome  people  thrive  by  their  induftry,  and 
others  not ;  why  fome  manufa<Stures  flourifh  in  one  place  and  not 
in  another. 

XL  The  fecond  thing  to  be  known,  is  the  value  of  the  workman's 
fubfiftence  and  necelTary  expence,  both  for  fupplying  his  perfonal 
wants,  and  providing  the  inftruments  belonging  to  his  profeffion, 
which  mull  be  taken  upon  an  average  as  above  5  except  when  the 
narare  of  the  work  requires  the  prefence  of  the  workman  in  the 
place  of  confumption :  for  although  fome  trades,  and  almoU  every 
nianu failure,  may  be  carried  on  in  places  at  a  dillance,  and  there- 
fore may  fall  under  one  general  regulation  as  to  prices,  yet  others 
there  are  which,  by  their  nature,  require  the  prefence  of  the  work- 
man in  the  place  of  confumption ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  prices  mufl 
be  regulated  by  circumllances  relative  to  every  particular  place. 

IIL  Th-e  third  and  lall  thing  to  be  known,  is  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials, that  is  the  firll  matter  employed  by  the  workman ;  and  if 
the  objcifl  of  his  induftry  be  the  manufadlure  of  another,  the  fame 
procefs  of  inquiry  mufl  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  firil, 
as  with  regard  to  the  fecond :  and  thus  the  moll  complex  manu- 
faclurcs  may  be  at  lail  reduced  to  the  greateft  fimplicity.  I  have 
been  more  particular  in  this  analylis  of  manufadlures  than  was 
abfolutely  necelTary  in  this  place,  that  I  might  afterwards  with  the 
greater  eafe  point  out  the  methods  of  diminifhing  the  prices  of 
them. 

Thefe  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  manufacture  is 
determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the  amount  of  all  the  three, 
that  is,  than  the  real  value  ;  v^^hatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufac- 
turers profit.  This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there- 
fore will  fluctuate  according  to  circumllances. 

,  Hence 
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Hence  appears  the  neceffity  of  a  great  demand,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote flourilhing  manufacHLures. 

By  the  extenfive  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their  conftant  appli- 
cation to  the  lludy  of  the  balance  of  work  and  demand,  all  the 
above  circumilances  are  known  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to 
the  indullrious,  who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according 
to  their  certain  profit.  I  call  it  certain,  becaufe  under  thefe  circum- 
ilances they  feldom  overvalue  their  work,  and  by  not  overvaluing 
it,  they  are  fare  of  a  fale .-  a  proof  of  this  may  be  liad  from  daily 
experience. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  country  where  there  is  little  trade  or 
induftry,  he  proportions  his  price  always  to  the  urgency  of  your 
want,  or  your  capacity  to  pay ;  but  feldom.  to  his  own  labour. 
Employ  another  in  a  country  of  trade,  he  will  not  impofe  upon 
you,  unlefs  perhaps  you  be  a  ilranger,  which  fuppofes  your  being 
ignorant  of  the  value ;  but  employ  the  fame  workman  in  a  work 
not  ufual  in  the  country,  confequently  not  demanded,  confequently 
not  regulated  as  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in  the 
firft  fuppofition. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  in  a 
country  where  trade  is  eftabliflied,  manufadures  mull  flourifh, 
from  the  ready  fale,  the  regulated  price  of  work,  and  certain  profit 
refulting  from  induilry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  confequences 
of  fuch  a  fituation.  4 
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'^Uow  foreign   Trade   opens    to    an  iftdujlriom  People^     and  the 
cojifequences  of  it  to  the  Merchants  who  fet  it  on  foot. 

THE  firft  confequence  of  the  fituation  defcribed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  is,  that  wants  are  eafily  fupplied,  for  the  adequate 
value  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  confequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign  trad^  under  its 
two  denominations  of  paffive  and  active.  Strangers  and  people  of 
diftant  countries  finding  the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  fup- 
plied at  home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  fupplied  from  this 
country^  immediately  have  recourfe  to  it.  This  is  paffive  trade. 
The  a6live  is  when  merchants,  who  have  executed  this  plan  at 
home  with  fucccfs,  begin  to  tranfport  the  labour  of  their  country- 
men into  other  regions,  which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of 
producing  fuch  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  manufa(5lured, 
as  are  moft  demanded  at  home  ;  and  confequently  will  meet  with 
the  readiefl  fale,  and  fetch  the  largelt  profits. 

Here  then  is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its  two  deno- 
minations of  adlive  and  paffive :  but  as  our  prcfent  point  of  view  is 
the  confequences  of  this  revolution  to  the  merchants,  we  fliall  take 
no  farther  notice,  in  this  place,  of  that  divifion:  it  will  naturally 
come  in  afterwards. 

What  then  are  the  confequences  of  this  new  commerce  to  our 
merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in  quell  of  gain  abroad  ? 

The  firft  is,  that  arriving  in  any  new  country,  they  find  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants,  as  the 
workman  in  the  country  of  no  trade,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  em- 
ployed him ;  that  is,  they  proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the 
eagernefs  of  acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The 
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The  firil  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  mufl  be  very  conliderable ; 
and  the  demand  from  fnch  a  country  will  be  high  or  lo-w,  great  or 
fi7iall,  according  to  the  fpirit,  not  the  real  wants  of  the  people :  for 
thefe  in  all  countries,  as  has  been  faid,  mull  firll  be  fupplied  by  the 
inhabitants  themfelves,  before  they  ceafe  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  (as  we  fhall  now  call  it) 
be  abundantly  furnilhed  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  eafily  part  with  them,  at  firll,  for  the  inllruments  of  luxury 
and  eafe  j  but  the  great  profit  of  the  traders  will  infenfibly  increafe 
the  demand  for  the  produdlions  of  their  new  correfpondents  ;  this 
will  have  the  eflfedl  of  producing  a  competition  between  themfelves, 
and  thereby  of  throwing  the  demand  on  their  fide,  from  the 
principles  I  fhall  afterwards  explain.  This  is  perpetually  a  difad- 
vantage  in  traffic :  the  moll  unpolifhed  nations  in  the  World  quickly 
perceive  the  efFe(5ts  of  it ;  and  are  taught  to  profit  of  the  difcovery, 
in  fpite  of  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  are  the  moll  expert  in  com- 
merce. 

The  traders  will,  therefore,  be  very  fond  of  falling  upon  every 
method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this  people  with  a  talle  of  refine- 
ment and  delicacy.  Abundance  of  fine  prefents,  confining  of  every 
inflrument  of  luxury  and  fuperfluity,  the  bell  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and  leading  men  among 
them.  Workmen  will  even  be  employed  at  home  to  lludy  the  talle 
of  the  flrangers,  and  to  captivate  their  defires  by  every  poflible 
means.  The  more  eager  they  are  of  prefents,  the  more  lavilli  the 
traders  will  be  in  beftowing  and  diverlifying  them.  It  is  an  animal 
put  up  to  fatten,  the  more  he  eats  the  fooner  he  is  fit  for  llaughter. 
When  their  tafle  for  fuperfluity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  relifli 
for  their  former  fimplicity  is  fophillicated,  poifoned,  and  obliterated, 
then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the  traders,  and  the  deeper 
they  go,  the  lefs  pofTibility  there  is  of  their  getting  out.  The  pre- 
fents then  will  die  away,  having  ferved  their  purpofe  ;  and  if  after- 
wards they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably  be  to  fup- 
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port  the  competition  agaiiill  other  nations,   who  will  incUne  to 
fliare  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-trading  nation  does  not  abound  with 
commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders,  thefe  will  make  little  account  of 
trading  with  them,  whatever  their  turn  may  be ;  but  if  we  fuppofe 
this  country  inhabited  by  a  laborious  people,  who,  having  taken  a 
tafle  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  themfelves  to  agricul- 
ture, in  order  to  produce  articles  of  fubfiftence,  they  will  foUicit  the 
merchants  to  give  them  part  of  their  manufadlures  in  exchange 
for  thofe ;  and  this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effeft  of  mul- 
tiplying numbers  in  the  trading  nation.  But  if  food  cannot  be 
furnifhed,  nor  any  other  branch  of  produdlion  found  out  to  fup- 
port  the  correfpondence,  the  tafle  for  refinement  will  foon  die 
away,  and  trade  will  flop  in  this  quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  adjacent  to  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Europeans  never  would  have  thought 
of  fupplying  infiruments  of  luxury  to  thofe  nations  ;  and  if  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  regions  had  not  taken  a  tafte  for  the  inllru- 
ments  of  luxury  furnilhed  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  never 
would  have  become  fo  indefatigable  nor  fo  dexterous  hunters.  At 
the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  ever  thefe  Americans 
would  have  come  to  Europe  in  quefl:  of  our  manufactures.  It  is 
therefore  owing  to  our  merchants,  that  thefe  nations  are  become 
in  any  degree  fond  of  refinement ;  and  this  talle,  in  all  probability, 
will  not  foon  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  produeTrions  of  their 
country.  From  thefe  beginnings  of  foreign  trade  it  is  eafy  to 
trace  its  increafe. 

One  fiep  towards  this,  is  the  eftablifhing  correfpondences  in  fo- 
reign countries  -,  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  necefi!ary  in  proportion 
as  the  country  where  they  are  eltabliflied  is  more  or  lefs  polifhed 
or  acquainted  with  trade.  They  fupply  the  want  of  polls,  and  point 
out  to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  produ(5lions  of  the 
country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for  manufa(5tures. 
This  communicates  an  idea  of  commerce  to  the  not-trading  nation, 
4  *  and 
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and  they  infeniibly  begin  to  fix  a  determined  value  upon  their 
own  produdtions,  which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at  all 
before. 

Let  nie  trace  a  little  the  progrefs  of  this  refinement  in  the  favages, 
in  order  to  fhew  how  it  has  the  eJQTedt  of  throwing  the  demand  upon 
the  traders,  and  of  creating  a  competition  among  them,  for  the 
produ6lions  of  the  new  country. 

Experience  fliews,  that  in  a  new  difcovered  country,  merchants 
conftantly  find  fome  article  or  other  of  its  prodiic5lions,  which 
turns  out  to  a  great  account  in  commerce;  and  we  fee  that  the 
longer  fuch  a  trade  fubfifis,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a 
tafle  for  European  manufadlures,  the  more  their  own  produftions 
rife  in  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by  trading  with 
them,  even  in  cafes  where  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  companies ; 
which  is  a  very  wife  inftitution  for  one  reafon,  that  it  cuts  aff  a 
eompetition  between  oiu-  merchants. 

This  we  flaall  fhew,  in  its  proper  place,  to  be  the  beft  means  of 
keeping  prices  low  in  favour  of  the  nation ;  however  it  may  work 
a  contrary  effect  with  refpe(5t  to  individuals  who  muft  buy  from 
tliefe  m-onopolies. 

"Wlien  companies  are  not  eflablifhed,  and  when  trade  is  open, 
our  merchants,  by  their  eagernefs  to  profit  of  the  new  trade,  betray 
xhe  fecrets  of  it,  they  enter  into  competition  for  the  purchafe  of  the 
foreign  produce,  and  this  raifes  prices  and  favours  the  commerce 
of  the  moft  ignorant  favages. 

Some  account  for  this  in  a  different  manner.  They  alledge  that 
it  is  -not  this  competition  which  raifes  prices  ;  becaufe  there  is  alfo 
a  competition  among  the  favages  as  to  which  of  them  fhall  get  the 
^aaerchandize ;  and  this  may  be  fufficient  to  countei'balance  the 
other,  and  in  -proportion  as  the  quantity  of  goods  demanded  by  the 
favages,  as  an  exchange  tfcHr  the  produce  of  their  coiiaitry/becomes 
greater,  a  lefs  quantity  of  this  produce  mud  be  given  for  every 
parcel  of  the  goods. 

B  b  2  To 
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To  this  I  anfwer,  That  I  cannot  admit  this  apparent  reafon  to  be 
confiftent  with  the  principles  of  trade,  however  ingenious  the  con- 
ceit may  be. 

The  merchant  conilantly  conliders  his  own  profit  in  parting  with 
his  goods,  and  is  not  influenced  by  the  reafons  of  expediency 
which  the  favages  may  find,  to  offer  him  lefs  than  formerly;  for 
were  this  principle  of  proportion  admitted  generally,  the  price  o£ 
merchandize  would  always  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  buyers. 

The  objedion  here  flated  is  abundantly  plain ;  but  it  muft  be 
refolved  in  a  very  different  manner.     Here  are  two  Solutions  : 

1.  Prices,  I  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife,  according  as  demand  is 
high,  not  according  as  it  is  great.  Now,  in  the  objedlion,  it  is  faid, 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  demand  is  girat,  a  lefs  proportion  of  the 
equivalent  mufl  go  to  every  parcel  of  the  merchandize ;  .which  I 
apprehend  to  be  f alfe :  and  this,  fhews  the  necefiity  of  making  a 
diilindion  between  the  high  and  the  great  demand,  which  things 
are  different  in  trade,  and  communicate  quite  different  ideas. 

2.  In  all  trade  there  is  an  exchange,  and  in  all  exchange,  we  have 
faid,  there  is  a  reciprocal  demand  implied :  it  mufl  therefore  be 
exaeT;ly  inquired  into,  on  which  hand  the  competition  between  the 
demanders  is  found ;  that  is  to  fay,  on  which  hand  it  is  Jlrongejl  y. 
according  to  the  diflindlion  in  the  fecond  chapter,. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  be  in  competition  for  the  raia^ 
iiufac^ures,  goods  will  rife  in  their  price  moft  undoubtedly,  let  tha 
quantity  of  the  produce  they  have  to  offer  be  large  or  fmall;  but 
fo  foon  as  thefe  prices  rife  above  the  faculties,,  or  defire  of  buy- 
ing, in  certain  individuals,  their  demand  will  flop,  and  their  equi- 
valent will  be  prevented  from  coming  into  commerce.  This  will 
difappoint  the  traders ;  and  therefore,  as  their  gains  are  fuppofed 
to  be  great,  either  a  competition  will  take  place  among  themfelves, 
who  fhall  carry  off  the  quantity  remaining,  fuppofing  them  to  have 
feparate  interefls  ;  or,  if  they  are  united,  they  may,  from  a  view 
of  expediency,  voluntarily  fink  their  price,  in  order  to  bring,  it 
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within  the  compafs  of  the  faculties,  or  intention,  to  buy  in  thofe 
who  are  ftill  poiTeiTed  of  a  portion  of  what  they  want. 

It  is  from  the  efFe6ts  of  competition  among  fellers  that  I  appre- 
hend prices  are  brought  down,  not  from  any  imaginary  proportion 
of  quantity  to  quantity  in  the  market.  But  of  this  more  after- 
wards, in  its  proper  place. 

So  foon  as  the  price  of  manufacflures  is  brought  as  low  as  pof- 
fible,  in  the  new  nation ;  if  the  furplus  of  their  commodities  does 
not  fuiEce  to  purchafe  a  quantity  of  manufa(5tures  proportioned 
to  their  wants,  this  people  mull  begin  to  labour :  for  labour  is  the 
necefTary  confequence  of  want,  real  or  imaginary  ;  and  by  labour 
it  will  be  fupplied. 

When  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  we  immediately  find  two  trad- 
ing nations  in  place  of  one;  the  balance  of  which  trade  will  al- 
ways be  in  favour  of  the  moil  indullrious  and  frugal ;  as  fhall  be 
fully  explained  in  another  place. 

Let  me  now  direft  my  inquiry  more  particularly  towards  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  new  revolution  produced  by  commerce,  relative 
to  the  not-trading  nation,  in  order  to  fhew  the  eSe€t  of  a  paflive 
foreign  trade.  I  fhall  fpare  no  pains  in  illuftrating,  upon  every  oc- 
cafion,  as.  I  go  along,  the  fundamental  principles  of  commerce^ 
demand,  and  competition,  even  perhaps  at  the  expence  of  appear- 
ing tirefome  to  fome  of  my  readers. 
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Co?ifeque?ices  of  the  iniroduBion  of  a  pafftv^  foreign  'frade  among 
a  People  who  live  in  Simplicity  and  Idlenefs, 

E  now  fuppofe  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one  intereft, 
with  inilruments  of  luxury  and  refinement,  at  a  port  in  a 
country  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  abundantly  provided  by 
nature  with  great  advantages  for  commerce,  and  peopled  by  a 
nation  capable  of  adopting  a  tafte  for  fuperfluities. 

The  firil  thing  the  merchants  do,  is  to  expofe  their  goods,  and 
point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things,  either  agreeable  or  ufeful 
to  mankind  in  general,  fuch  as  wines,  fpirits,  inilruments  of  agri- 
culture, arms,  and  ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  fifhing,  ma- 
nufactures for  clothing,  and  the  like.  The  advaiitages  of  thefe  are 
prefently  perceived,  and  fuch  commodities  are  eagerly  fought 
after. 

The  natives  on  their  fide  produce  what  they  moil  efieem,  .ge- 
nerally fomething  fuperfluous  or  ornamental.  The  traders,  after 
examining  all  circumllances,  determine  the  ohjefb  of  their  de- 
mand, giving  the  leail  quantity  poffible  in  return  for  this  fuperSu- 
ity,  in  order  to  imprefs  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities  ■■,  but  as  this  parfimony  may  do 
more  hurt  than  good  to  their  intereft,  they  are  very  generous  in 
making  prefents,  from  the  principles  mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  and  the  traders  depart,  regret  is 
commonly  mutual ;  the  one  and  the  other  are  forry  that  the  fu- 
perfluities of  the  country  fall  fhort.  A  return  is  promifed  by  the 
traders,  and  affurances  are  given  by  the  natives,  of  a  better  provi- 
fion  another  time. 

What  are  the  firfl  confequences  of  this  revolution  ? 

Is 
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It  is  not.  evident,  that,  in  or^<?r  tq  fupply  an  equivalent  for  this 
new  want,  more  hands  niuft  be  fet  to  work  than  formerly.  And 
it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  augmentation  of  induftry  will  not  ef- 
fentially  increafe  numbers  ;  as  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  efFe6l  of  it 
through  the  whole  train  of  our  reafoning  in  the  firft  book.  Why  ? 
Becaufe  there  the  produce  of  the  induftry  was  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
fumed  at  home ;  and  here  it  is  intended  to  be  exported.  But  if  we 
can  find  out  any  additional  confumption  at  home  even  implied  by 
this  new  trade,  I  think  it  will  have  the  eifedt  of  augmenting  num- 
bers.    An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  me  fuppofe  the  fuperfluity  of  this  country  to  be  the  fkins  of 
wild  beails,  not  proper  for  food  ;  the  manufadlure  fought  for, 
brandy.  The  brandy  is  fold  for  furs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he 
who  can  fpare  time  to  hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  pro- 
portion :  but  I  cannot  find  out  any  reafon  to  conclude  from  this 
fimple  operation,  that  one  man  more  in  the  country  muft  neceiia- 
riiy  be  fed,  (for  I  have  taken  care  to  fuppofe,  that  the  flefh  of  the 
animals  is  not  proper  for  food)  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agri- 
culture muft  of  confequence  enfue  from  this  new  traffic. 

But  let  me  throw  in  a  circumftance  which  may  imply  an  addi- 
tional confumption  at  home,  and  then  examine  the  confequences. 

A  poor  creature,  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for  food,  who 
is  miferable,  and  ready  to  perifh  for  want  of  fubfiftence,  goes  a- 
hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf ;  he  comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  fkin,  and 
fays  ;  You  are  well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy ;  if  you  v>/ill  give 
me  a  loaf,  I  will  give  you  this  fkin,  which  the  flrangers  are  fo  fond 
of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy.  But,  fays  the  farmer,  I  have 
no  more  bread  than  what  is  fufficient  for  my  own  family.  As  for 
that,  replies  the  other,  I  will  come  ahd  dig  in  your  ground,  and 
you  and  I  will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall  quantity  I  defire  of 
you.  The  bargain  is  made ;  the  poor  fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and 
lives  at  leaft -,  perhaps  he  marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a  dram. 
But  had  it  not  been  for  this  dram,  (that  is,  this  new  want)  which 

was 
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was  purchafed  by  the  induftry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what  argu- 
ment  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer,  to  part  with  a  loaf. 

I  here  exclude  the  fentiment  of  charity.  This  alone,  as  I  have 
often  obferved,  is  a  principle  of  multiplication,  and  if  it  was  ad- 
mitted here,  it  would  ruin  all  my  fuppolition  ;  but  as  true  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got  bread  by  beg- 
ging, he  would  not  probably  have  gone  a-hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of  trade,  in  the 
moft  unpoliftied  countries,  implies  a  multiplication.  This  is 
enough  to  point  out  the  firft  flep,  and  to  connedl  the  fubjeft  of  ouj: 
prefent  inquiries  with  what  has  been  already  difcuffed  in  relation 
to  other  circumflances.     I  proceed. 

So  foon  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofe<J  of,  and  a  tafte  for  fuperfluity 
introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the  natives  will  be  equally  inte- 
refted  in  the  advancement  of  induftry  in  this  country.  Many  new 
obje(5ts  of  profit  for  th€  firft  wilj  be  difcovered,  which  the  proper 
employment  of  the  inhabitants,  dn  reaping  the  natural  advantages 
of  their  foil  and  climate,  will  make  efifedlual.  The  traders  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  fet  on  foot  many  branches  of  induftry 
among  the  favages,  and  the  allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and 
clothing,  will  animate  thefe  in  the  purfuit  of  them.  Let  me  here 
digrefs  for  a  few  lines. 

If  we  fuppofe  ilavery  to  be  eflablifhed  in  this  country,  then  all 
the  flaves  wijl  be  fet  to  work,  in  order  to  provide  furs  and  other 
things  demanded  by  the  traders,  that  the  mafters  may  thereby  be 
enabled  to  indulge  themfelves  in  the  fuperftuities  brought  to  them 
by  the  merchants.  When  liberty  is  the  fyftem,  every  one,  accord- 
ing to  his  difpofition,  becomes  induftrious,  in  order  to  procure  fuch 
enjoyments  for  himfelf. 

In  the  firft  fuppofition,  it  is  the  head  of  the  mafter  which  con- 
,du(5ts  the  labour  of  the  Have,  and  turns  it  towards  ingenuity :  in 
the  fecond,  every  head  is  at  work,  and  every  hand  is  improving  in' 
dexterity.  Where  hands  therefore  are  principally  neceflary,  tlie 
iiaves  have  the  advantage  ;   where  heads  are  principally  neceftTary, 

the 
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.  the  advantage  lies  in  favour  of  the  free.  Set  a  man  to  labour  at 
fo  much  a  day,  he  will  go  on  at  a  regular  rate,  and  never  feek  to 
improve  liis  method :  let  him  be  hired  by  the  piece,  he  will  find  a 
thoufand  expedients  to  extend  his  induflry.  This  is  exadlly  the 
difference  between  the  flave  and  the  free  man.  From  this  I  ac- 
count for  the  difference  between  the  progrefs  of  induitry  in  antient 
and  modern  times.  \Yhj  was  a  peculmm  given  to  flavcs,  but  to  en- 
gage them  to  become  dextrous  ?  Had  there  been  no  pecniium  and  no 
'  llhertini,  or  free  men,  who  had  been  trained  to  labour,  there  would 
have  been  little  more  induftry  any  where,  than  there  was  in  the 
republic  of  L}'curgus,  where,  I  apprehend,  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  was  to  be  found.     I  return. 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about ;  when  thofe  who 
formerly  lived  in  fnnplicity  become  induftrious  ;  matters  put  on 
a  new  face.  Is  not  this  operation  quite  fimilar  to  that  reprefented 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  firil  book  ?  There  I  found  the  greateft 
difficulty,  in  fhewing  how  the  mutual  operations  of  fupplying  food 
and  other  wants  could  have  the  effedl  of  promoting  population  and 
agriculture,  among  a  people  who  v/ere  fuppofed  to  have  no  idea 
of  the  fyflem  propofed  to  be  put  in  execution.  Here  the  plan  ap- 
pears familiar  and  eafy.  The  difference  between  them  feenis 
to  refemble  that  of  a  child's  learning  a  language  by  grammar,  or 
learning  it  by  the  ear  in  the  country  where  it  is  fpoken.  In  the 
firfl  cafe,  many  throw  the  book  afide,  but  in  the  other  none  ever 
fail  of  fuccefs. 

I  have  faid,  that  matters  put  on  a  new  face  ;  that  is  to  fay,  we 
now  find  two  trading  nations  infiead  of  one,  with  this  difference,^ 
however,  that  as  hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in 
one  intereft,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competition  of  the 
buyers,  has  been,  and  mull  fiill  continue  on  the  fide  of  the  na- 
tives. This  is  a  great  prejudice  to  their  interefi,  but  as  it  is  not 
fuppofed  fufficient  to  check  their  induftry,  nor  to  reftrain  their 
confumption  of  the  manufacT:ures,  let  me  here  examine  a  little 
more  particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  demand  in 
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fuch  a  fituation  J  for  although  I  allow,  that  it  can  never  change 
fides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different  modifications,  and  produce  dif- 
ferent effedSj'SsT  we  fhall  prefently  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  fuppofe  all  in  one  intereil,  confequently  there 
can  be  no  competition  among  them  ;  confequently  no  check  can 
be  put  upon  their  raifing  their  prices,  as  long  as  the  prices  they 
demand  are  complied  with.  So  foon  as  they  are  raifed  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  abilities  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  to  buy, 
the  merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things,  which  are  all 
perfedly  in  their  option,  and  the  preference  to  be  given  to  tlie 
one  or  the  other  depends  intirely  upon  themfelves,  and  upon  the 
circumllances  I  am  going  to  point  out. 

Firft,  they  may  fupport  the  high  demand  ;  that  is,  not  lower  their 
price  ;  which  will  preferve  a  high  eflimation  of  the  manufadlures 
in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon 
their  trade  the  greateft  poffible.  This  part  they  may  pofilbly  take, 
if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  diligence,  in  order  to 
become  able,  in  time,  to  purchafe  confiderable  cargoes  at  a  high 
value  ;  from  which  fuppofition  is  implied  a  ftrong  difpofition  in  the 
people  to  become  luxurious,  fince  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from  complying  with  the  higheft  demand  :  but  fliU 
another  circumfi:ance  muft  concur,  to  engage  the  merchants  not  to 
lower  their  price.  The  great  proportion  of  the  goods  they  feek 
for,  in  return,  mult  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  will 
be  the  cafe  if  flavery  be  eftabliflied  ;  for  then  there  muft  be  many 
poor,  and  few  rich :  and  they  are  commonly  the  rich  confumers 
who  proportion  the  price  they  offer,  rather  to  their  defires,  than  to 
the  value  of  the  thing. 

The  fecond  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  open  the  door  to  a 
great  demand  ;  that  is,  to  lower  their  prices.  This  will  fink  the 
value  of  the  manufactures  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
render  profits  lefs  in  proportion,  although  indeed,  upon  the  voy- 
age, the  profits  may  be  greater. 

This 
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This  part  they  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  inhabitants  do  not 
incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of  the  merchandize  at  a  high 
value,  either  from  want  of  abilities  or  inclination ;  and  alfo,.  if 
the  profits  upon  the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  confumption,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  merchandize  of  a  low  value,  and  fuited  chiefly  to 
the  occafions  of  the  lower  fort.  Such  motives  of  expediency  will 
be  fuificient  to  make  them  negle6l  a  high  demand,  and  prefer  a 
great  one  ;  and  the  more,  when  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  con- 
fumption of  low-priced  goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a 
tafte  for  others  of  a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the 
tafle  of  fuperiluity.  ' 

A  third  part  to  be  taken,  is  the  lead  politic,  and  perhaps  the 
moft  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  th€  competition  between  the  buy- 
ers, and  encourage  the  rifing  of  demand  as  long  as  poffible  ; 
when  this  comes  to  a  Hop,  to  make  a  kind  of  auction,  by  firfl 
bringing  down  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  higheft  bidders,  and 
fo  to  defcend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  demand  finks.  Thus 
we  may  fay  with  propriety,  according  to  our  definitions  of  demand, 
that  it  commonly  becomes  great,  in  proportion  as  prices  fink.  By 
this  operation,  the  traders  will  profit  as  much  as  pofilble,  and 
fell  off  as  much  of  their  goods  as  the  profits  will  permit. 

I  fay,  this  plan,  in  a  new  difcovered  country,  is  not  politic,  as 
it  both  difcovers  a  covetoufnefs  and  a  "want  of  faith  in  the  mer- 
chants, and  alfo  throws  open  the  fecrets  of  their  trade  to  thofe 
who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  them. 

Let  me  next  fuppofe,  that  the  large  profits  of  our  merchants 
flrall  be  difcovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at  the  fame  ports  in  a 
feparate  intereft,  and  who  enter  into  no  combination  Vv^hich  might 
prevent  the  natural  efFe6ls  of  competition. 

Let  the  flate  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  fuppofed  the  fame 
as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and  greatnefs,  in  confequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  different  principles,  which  might  have  induced 
our  merchants  to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have  been 
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defcribing;  we  raufl  however  ftill  fuppofe,  that  they  have  been 
careful  to  preferve  ccnfiderable  profits  upon  every  branch. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increafed  in  numbers, 
weahh,  and  tafte  for  fuperfiuity,  fince  the  laft  voyage,  demand  will 
be  found  rather  on  the  rifing  hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  mer- 
chants in  competition  with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  fale  ;  but 
if  both  ftand  to  the  fame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a  preference  ;  as  c<etens  paribus,  it  is 
always  an  advantage  to  know  and  to  be  known.  The  laft  comers, 
therefore,  have  no  other  way  left  to  counterbalance  this  advan- 
tage, but  to  lower  their  prices. 

Tliis  is  a  new  phoenomenon :  here  the  fall  of  prices  is  not  vo- 
luntary as  formerly  ;  not  confented  to  from  expediency  ;  not  owing 
to  a  failure  of  demand,  but  to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of 
commerce,  to  wit,  a  double  competition.  This  I  fliall  now  exa- 
mine with  all  the  care  I  am  capable  of. 


CHAP.     Vll. 

Of  double  Competition. 

HEN  competition  is  much  ftronger  on  one  fide  of  the  contract: 
than  on  the  other,  I  call  it  fmipk,  and  then  it  is  a  term  fy- 
nonimous  with  what  I  have  called  compound  demand.  This  is  the 
fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in  the  terni  high  demand,  or 
when  it  is  faid,  that  demand  raifes  prices. 

Double  competition  is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree,  it  takes  place  on 
both  fides  of  the  contracSt  at  once,  or  vibrates  alternately  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  is  what  reftrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value 
of  the  merchandize, 

I  frankly 
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I  frankly  confefs  I  feel  a  great  want  of  language  to  exprefs  my 
ideas,  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  I  employ  fo  many  examples,  the  bet- 
ter to  communicate  certain  combinations  of  them,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  inextricable. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  dillinguiih  clearly  between  the  principles 
of  demand,  and  thofe  of  competition :  here  then  follows  the  principal 
differences  between  the  two,  relatively  to  the  effedts  they  produce 
feverally  in  the  mercantile  contrail  of  buying  and  felling,  which 
I  here  exprefs  fliortly  by  the  word  contract. 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  to  mar- 
ket. Many  demand,  who  do  not  buy  ;  many  offer,  who  do  not 
fell.  This  demand  is  called  great  or  fmall  -,  it  is  faid  to  increafe,  to 
augment,  to  fwell;  and  is  exprelled  by  thefe  and  other  fynonimous 
terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of  quantity. 
hi  this  fpecies,  two  people  jaever  demand  the  fame  thing,  but  a 
part  of  the  fame  thing,  or  things  quite  alike. 

Compound  demand,  is  the  principle  which  raifes  prices,  and  never 
can  make  them  fnik ;  becaufe  in  this  cafe  more  than  one  de- 
mands the  very  fame  thing.  It  .is  folely  applicable  to  the  buyers, 
in  relation  to  the  price  they  offer.  This  demand  is  called  high  or 
loiv,  and  is  faid  to  rife,  x.ofall,  to  mount,  to  fink,  and  is  exprelled  by 
thefe  and  other  fynonimous  terms. 

Simple  competition,  when  between  buyers,  is  the  fame  as  compound 
or  high  demand,  but  differs  from  it  in  fo  far,  as  this  may  equally 
take  place  among  fellers,  which  cojnpound  dejuand  cannot,  and  then 
it  works  a  contrary  effecft :  it  makes  prices T^k/^,  and  is  fynonimous  . 
with  loiv  demand :  it  is  this  competition  which  overturns  the  balance 
of  work  and  demand  ;  of  which  afterwards. 

Double  co7npetition  is  what  is  underflood  to  take  place  in  almofl 
every  operation  of  trade  ;  it  is  this  which  prevents  the  exceffive 
rife  of  prices  ;  it  is  this  which  prevents  their  exceffive  fall.  While 
double  competition  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfe<^,  trade  and  induflry 
fiourifh. 

,  The 
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The  capital  diftinftion,  therefore,  between  the  terms  demand  and 
competition  is,  that  demand  is  conftantly  relative  to  the  buyers,  and 
when  money  is  not  the  price,  as  in  barter,  then  it  is  relative  to  that 
fide  upon  which  the  greateft  competition  is  found. 

We  therefore  fay,  with  regard  to  prices,  demand  is  high  or  loiv. 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  tnerchandize,  demand  is  great  or  /mail. 
With  regard  to  competition,  it  is  always  called  gj-eat  ox  finall,  Jhong  of 
weak. 

Competition,  I  have  faid,  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
both  parties  in  the  contra6t.  A  competition  among  buyers  is  a  pro- 
per expreflion ;  a  competition  among  fellers,  who  have  the  merchan- 
dize, is  fully  as  eafily  underftood,  though  it  be  not  quite  fo  link- 
ing, for  reafons  which  an  example  will  make  plain. 

You  come  to  a  fair,  where  you  find  a  great  variety  of  every  kind 
of  merchandize,  in  the  polTeflion  of  different  merchants.  Thefe, 
by  offering  their  goods  to  fale,  conflitute  a  tacit  competition  ;  every 
one  of  them  wiflies  to  fell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  bell  advantage  to  himfelf. 

The  buyers  begin,  by  cheapning  at  every  fhop.  The  firft  price 
afked  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the  feller ;  the  firfl  price  offered, 
the  avarice  of  the  buyer.  From  this  operation,  I  fay,  competition 
begins  to  work  its  effeds  on  both  fides,  and  fo  becomes  double. 
The  principles  which  influence  this  operation  are  now  to  be  de- 
duced. 

It  is  impofTible  to  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  eagernefs,  either 
to  buy  or  to  fell,  among  fevcral  merchants  ;  becaufe  the  degree  of 
eagernefs  I  take  to  be  exa6liy  in  proportion  to  their  view  of  profit ; 
and  as  thefe  mufb  neceflarily  be  influenced  and  regulated  by  dif- 
ferent circumflances,  that  buyer,  who  has  the  befl  profpec^  of  fell- 
ing again  with  profit,  obliges  him,  whofe  profpetfl  is  not  fo  good, 
to  content  himfelf  with  lefs ;  and  that  feller,  who  has  bought  to 
the  befl  advantage,  obliges  him,  who  has  paifl  dearer  for  the  mer- 
chandize, to  moderate  his  defire  of  gain. 

It 
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It  is  from  thefe  principles,  that  competition  among  buyers  and 
fellers  mult  take  place.  This  is  what  confines  the  fluduation  of 
prices  within  limits  which  are  compatible  with  the  reafonable  pro- 
fits of  both  buyers  and  fellers ;  for,  as  has  been  faid,  in  treating 
of  trade,  we  mull  conftantly  fuppofe  the  whole  operation  of  buy- 
ing and  felling  to  be  performed  by  merchants  ;  the  buyer  cannot 
be  fiippofed  to  give  fo  high  a  price  as  that  which  he  expe(5ls  to  re- 
ceive, when  he  difti-ibutes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the  feller  be 
fuppofed  to  accept  of  a  lower  than  that  which  he  paid  to  the  ma- 
nufadlurer.  This  competition  is  properly  called  double,  becaufe  of 
the  difficulty  to  determine  upon  which  fide  it  fl:ands  ;  the  fame 
merchant  may  have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and 
againft  him  upon  others  ;  it  is  continually  in  vibration,  and  the 
arrival  of  every  poll  may  lefs  or  more  pull  down  the  heavy  fcale. 

In  every  tranfaction  between  merchants,  the  profit  refulting  from 
the  fale  mull  be  exacflly  diilinguiflied  from  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize. The  firft  viay  vary,  the  lall  never  can.  It  is  this  profit 
alone  which  can  be  influenced  by  competition ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reafon  we  find  fuch  uniformity  every  where  in  the  prices  of  goods 
of  the  fame  quality. 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear  fo  fi:riking,  as 
that  between  buyers  ;  becaufe  he  who  offers  to  fale,  appears  onlv 
paffive  in  the  firft  operation  ;  whereas  the  buyers  prefent  them- 
felves  one  after  another ;  they  make  a  demand,  and  v;hen  the 
merchandize  is  refufed  to  one  at  a  certain  price,  a  fecond  either 
offers  more,  or.  does  not  offer  at  all :  but  fo  foon  as  another  feller 
finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price  the  firft  had  refufed,  then 
the  firft  enters  into  competition,  providing  his  profits  will  admit 
his  lowering  the  firft  price,  and  thus  competition  takes  place  amoup' 
the  fellers,  until  the  profits  upon  tlieir  trade  prevent  prices  from 
falling  lower. 

In  all  markets,  I  have  faid,  this  competition  is  varying,  though 
infenfibly,  on  many  occafions  ;    but  in   others,  the  vibrations  are 
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vcrv  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found  flroiigeft  on  the  lide  "of 
the  buyers,  and  in  proportion  as  this  grows,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  fellers  diminiflies.  When  the  competition  between  the 
former  has  raifdd  prices  to  a  certain  ftandard,  it  comes  to  a  flop ; 
then  the  competition  changes  fides,  and  takes  place  among  the 
fellers,  eager  to  profit  of  the  higheil  price.  This  makes  prices 
fall,  and  according  as  they  fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers 
diminiflies.  They  flill  wait  for  the  loweft  period.  At  Uft  it  comes  j 
and  then  perhaps  fome  new  circumftance,  by  giving  the  balance 
a  kick,  difappoin!::^  their  hopes.  Jf  therefore  it  ever  happens,  that 
tlicre  is  but  one  intereft  upon  one  fide  of  the  contract:,  as  in  the 
example  in  the  former  chapter,  where  we  fuppofed  the  fellers 
united,  you  peixeive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occalioned  by  the 
competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to  a  flop,  could 
not  polTibly  have  the  eiFo(5t  of  producing  any  competition  on  the 
other  lide  ;  and  therefore,  if  prices  come  afterwards  to  link,  the 
fall  muft  have  proceeded  from  the  prudential  confiderations  of 
adapting  the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe,  who,  from  the  height 
of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  demand. 

From  thefe  principles  of  competition,  the  foreflalling  of  mar- 
kets is  made  a  crime,  becaufe  it  diminiflies  the  competition  which 
ought  to  take  place  between  different  people,  who  have  tlje  fame 
merchandize  to  offer  to  fale.  The  foreftaller  buys  all  up,  with  an 
intention  to  fell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that  means  taken 
other  competitors  out  of  the  way,  and  appears  with  a  fingle  in- 
tereft on  one  fide  of  the  contract,  in  the  face  of  many  competitors 
on  the  other.  This  perfon  is  puniflied  by  the  flate,  becaufe  he  has 
prevented  the  price  of  the  merchandize  from  becoming  juflly  pro- 
portioned to  the  real  value  ;  he  has  robbed  the  pviblic,  and  enriched 
Iiimfelf ;  and  in  the  punifhment,  he  makes  reftitution.  Here  oc- 
cur two  queflions  to  be  refolved,  for  the  fake  of  illuflration. 

Can  competition  among  buyers  pofTibly  take  place,  when  the 
provifion  -niade  is  more  than  fufJicient  to  fupply  the  quantity  de- 
manded ? 
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manded  ?  On  the  other  hand,  can  competition  take  place  among 
the  fellers,  when  th^  quantity  demanded  exceeds  the  total  provifion 
made  for  it  ? 

I  think  it  may  in  both  cafes  ;  becaufe  in  the  oi|^nd  the  other, 
there  is  a  competition  implied  on  one  fide  of  the  contradl,  and  the 
very  natm^e  of  this  competition  implies  a  poflibility  of  its  coming 
on  the  other,  provided  feparate  interefts  be  fomid  upon  both  iides. 
But  to  be  more  particular. 

1.  Experience  fliews,  that  however  juftly  the  proportion  between 
the  demand  and  the  fupply  may  be  determined  in  fad,  it  is  fhill 
next  to  impoflible  to  difcover  it  exaftly,  and  therefore  buyers  can 
only  regulate  the  prices  they  offer,  by  what  they  may  reafonably 
expe(5t  to  fell  for  again.  The  fellers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only 
regulate  the  prices  they  expe6l,  by  what  the  merchandize  has  coft 
them  when  brought  to  market.  We  have  already  fhewn,  how, 
under  fuch  circumflances,  the  feveral  interefts  of  individuals  af- 
fe(5l  each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 

2.  The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the  demand  is  feldom 
other  than  relathe  among  merchants,  who  are  fuppofed  to  buy  and 
fell,  not  from  neceflity,  but  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  I  mean 
by  relative  is,  that  their  demand  is  great  or fmall,  according  to  prices  : 
there  may  be  a  great  demand  for  grain  at  35  fliillings  per  quarter, 
and  no  demand  at  all  for  it  at  40  fhillings  ;  I  fay,  among  mer- 
chants. 

Here  I  mufl  obferve,  how  cfTential  it  is,  to  attend  to  the  fmallefl 
circumflance  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circumftance  I  here 
have  in  my  eye,  is  the  difference  I  find  in  die  effed:  of  competition, 
when  it  takes  pUce  purely  among  merchants  on  both  fides  of  the 
contrad;,  and  when  it  happens,  that  eitlier  the  confumers  mingle 
themfelves  with  the  merchant-buyers,  or  the  manufadurers,  that 
is,  the  furnifhers,  mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant-fellers. 
This   combination  i  ihall   illullrate,    by  xh.Q  folution  of  another 
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queftion,  and  then  conclude  my  chapter  with  a  few  reflc6tions 
upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  formed,  where  the  competition  upon  one 
fide  may  fubfi^  without  a  poffibility  of  its  taking  place  on  the 
other,  although  there  fliould  be  feparate  interefts  upon  both  ? 

I  anfwer.  The  cafe  is  hardly  fuppofable  among  merchants,  who 
buy  and  fell  with  a  view  to  profit ;  but  it  is  abfoliuely  fuppofable, 
and  that  is  all,  when  the  dire(5l  confumers  are  the  buyers  ; 
when  the  circumflanccs  of  one  of  the  parties  is  perfectly  known  ; 
and  when  the  competition  is  fo  flrong  upon  one  fide,  as  to  prevent 
a  poffibility  of  its  Hbecoming  double,  before  the  whole  provifion  is 
fold-  off,  or  the  demand  fatisfied.  Let  me  have  recourfe  to  ex- 
amples. 

Grain  arriving  in  a  fmall  quantity,  at  a  port  where  the  inhabitants 
are  ftarving,  produces  fo  great  a  competition  among  the  con- 
fumers, who  are  the  buyers,  that  their  neceffity  becomes  evident ; 
all  the  grain  is  generally  bought  up  before  prices  can  rife  fo 
high  as  to  come  to  a  Hop  ;  becaufe  nothing  but  want  of  money, 
that  is,  an  impoffibility  of  complying  with  the  prices  demanded 
by  the  merchants,  can  rellrain  them :  but  if  you  fuppofe,  even 
here,  that  prices  come  naturally  to  a  flop  ;  or  that,  after  fome  time, 
they  fall  lower,  from  prudential  conliderations,  then  there  is  a 
poffibility  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the  fellers,  from 
the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Hop  is  not 
natural,  but  occafioned  by  the  interpolition  of  the  magiftrate,  from 
humanity,  or  the  like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  becaufe  then 
the  principles  of  commerce  are  fufpended  ;  the  fellers  are  re- 
llrained  on  one  fide,  and  they  reftrain  the  buyers  on  the  other. 
Or  rather,  indeed,  it  is  the  magiftrate,  or  compaffion,  who  in  a 
manner  fixes  the  price,  and  performs  the  office  of  both  buyer  and 
feller. 

A  better  example  ftill  may  be  found,  in  a  competition  among 
fellers  ;  where  it  may  be  fo  ftrong,  as  to  render  a  commodity  in  a 
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manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  uncommon  and 
unexpe<5led  draught  of  fifh,  in  a  place  of  fmall  confumption,  when 
no  preparations  have  been  made  for  faking  them.  There  can  be 
then  no  competition  among  the  buyers  ;  becaufe  the  market  can- 
not laft,  and*  they  find  themfelves  entirely  mafters,  to  give  what 
price  they  pleafe,  being  fure  the  fellers  mud  accept  of  it,  or  lofe 
their  merchandize.  In  the  firft  example,  humanity  commonly 
ftops  the  adlivity  of  the  principle  of  competition  ;  in  the  other  it 
is  ftopt  by  a  certain  degree  of  fair-dealing,  which  forbids  the  ac- 
cepting of  a  merchandize  for  nothing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rifmg  of  prices  can  flop  demand, 
or  the  finking  of  prices  can  increafe  it,  in  the  fame  proportion  will 
competition  prevent  either  the  rife  or  the  fall  from  being  carried 
beyond  a  certain  length :  and  if  fuch  a  cafe  can  be  put,  where  the 
rifing  of  prices  cannot  flop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of  prices 
augment  it,  in  fuch  cafes  double  competition  has  no  efFe<5t ;  be- 
caufe thefe  circumfi:ances  unite  the  moll  feparate  interells  of  buy- 
ers and  fellers  in  the  mercantile  contract,  and  when  upon  one  fide 
there  is  no  feparate  intereft,  there  can  then  be  no  competition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  competition.  A  book  not  worth  a  fhilling,  a  fifh 
of  a  few  pounds  weight,  are  often  fold  for  confiderable  fums. 
The  buyers  here  are  not  merchants.  When  an  ambafiador  leaves 
a  court  in  a  hurry,  things  are  fold  for  lefs  than  the  half  of  their 
value  :  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fituation  is  known.  When,  at 
a  public  market,  there  are  found  confumers,  who  make  their  pro- 
vifion  ;  or  manufaLT:urers,  who  difpofe  of  their  goods  for  prefent 
fubfiftence  ;  the  merchants,  who  are  refpecflively  upon  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  contract  to  thefe,  profit  of  their  competition  ;  and  thofe 
who  are  refpedtively  upon  the  fame  fide  with  them,  ftand  by  witlr" 
patience,  until  they  have  finilhed  their  bufinefs.  Then  matters 
come  to  be  carried  on  between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then, 
I  allow',  that  profits  may  rife  and  fall,  in  the  proportion  of  quan- 
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tity  to  demaiid ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  i&  lefs  than  the  de- 
mand, the  competition  among  the  demanders,  or  the  rife  of  the 
price,  will  be  in  the  compound  proportion  of  the  falling  fliort  of 
the  commodity,  and  of  tile  profpe(5t  of  felling  again  with  profit. 
It  is  this  combination  which  regulates  the  competition,  and  keeps 
it  within  bounds.  It  can  aJEFeifl  but  the  profits  upon  the  tranfa(?tion ; 
the  intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity  Hands  immoveable :  nothing- 
is  ever  fold  below  the  real  value  ;  nothing  is  ever  bought  for  more 
than  it  may  probably  bring.  I  mean  in  general.  Whereas  fo  foon 
as  confumers  and  needy  manufadurers  mingle  in  the  operation, 
all  proportion  is  loft.  The  competition  between  them  is  too  ftrong 
for  the  merchants  ;  the  balance  vilwrates  by  jerks.  In  fuch  mar- 
kets merchants  feldom  appear :  the  principal  objedls  there,  are 
the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  firft 
neceffity  for  life,  not  manufactures  ftriCtly  fo  called.  A  poor  fel- 
low often  fells,  to  purchafe  bread  to  eat ;  not  to  pay  what  he  did 
eat,  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  difpofes  of.  The  con- 
fumer  often  meafures  the  value  of  what  he  is  about  to  purchafe, 
by  the  weight  of  his  purfe,  and  his  defu-e  to  confume. 

As  thefe  difliindions  cannot  be  conveyed  in  the  terms  by  which 
we  are  obliged  to  exprefs  them,  and  as  they  niuft  frequently  be 
implied,  in  treating  of  matters  relating  to  trade  and.induftry,  I 
thought  the  beft  way  was,  to  clear  up  my  own  ideas  concerning 
them,  and  to  lay  them  in  order  before  my  reader,  before  I  entred 
farther  into  my  fubjeft. 

All  <lifFerence  of  opinion  upon  matters  of  this  nature  proceeds, 
as  I  believe,  from  our  language  being  inadequate  to  exprefs  our 
idieaJs,  from  our  inattention,  in  ufing  terras  which  appear  fynoni- 
mous,  and  from  our  natural  propenfity  to  include,  under  general 
•jjules,  things  which,  upon  fome  occafions,  common  reafon  re- 
iquires  to  be  fet  afunder. 
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CHAP.    vin. 

Oj  what  is  called  Expence^  Profty  and  Lofs. 

AS  we  have  been  employed  in  explaining  of  terms,    it  wiir 
not  be  amifs  to  fay  a  word  concerning  thofe  which  Hand  in 
the  title  of  this  chapter. 

The  term  expence,  when  limply  exprelTed,  witltout  any  particular 
relation,  is  always  underllood  to  be  relative  to  maney.  This  kind^ 
I  dillinguilh  under  the  three  head^,  of  fri^uate,  publk,  and  national. 

1.  Private  expence  is,  ■what  a  private  perfon,  or  private  fociety,- 
iays  out,  either  to  provide  articles  of  confumption,  or  fomething 
more  permanent,  which  may  be  conducive  to  their  eafe,  conve- 
nience, or  advantage,.  Thus  we  lay,  a  large  domejiic  expence,  relative 
to  one  who  fpends  a  great  income.  We  fay,  a  merchant  has  \been 
at  ^r^i3^^jc/>£'w^  for  magazines,- for  living,  for  clerks,  &c.  but  never 
that  he  has  been  at  any  in  buying  goods.  In  the  fame  way  a  ma- 
Ttufacflurer  may  expend  for  building,  machines,  horfes,  and  car- 
riages, but  never  for  the  matter  he  manufactures.  When  a  thing, 
is  bought,  in  order  to  be  fold  again,  the  fum  employed  is  called 
money  advanced ;  when  it  is  bought  not  to  be  fold,  it  may  be  faid. 
to  be  expended. 

2.  Public  expence  IS,  the  employment  of  that  money,  which  has 
been  contributed  by  individuals,  for  the  current  fervice  of  the 
ftate.  The  contribution,  or  gathering  it  together,  reprefents  the 
effects  of  many  articles  of  private  expence ;  the  laying  it  out  when- 
collected,  is  public  expence. 

3.  National  expence,  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the  country:  this 
is  what  diminilhes  national  wealth.  The  principal  diftin^lion  to 
he  here  attended  to,  is  between  piiblic  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of 
public  money,    and  national  expence,    which  is  the  alienating  the 
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nation's  wealth  in  favour  of  flrangers.  Thus  the  greatell  public 
expence  imaginable,  may  be  no  national  expence ;  becaufe  the  mo- 
ney may  remain  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fmallell  public, 
or  even  private  expence,  may  be  a  national  expence  ;  becaufe  the  mo- 
ney may  go  alsroad. 

Proft,  and  lofs,  I  divide  into  pofttive,  relative,  and  compound.  Pofttive 
profit,  implies  no  lofs  to  any  body ;  it  refults  from  an  augmentation 
of  labour,  induftry,  or  ingenuity,  and  has  the  eifedt  of  fvvelling  or 
augmenting  the  public  good. 

Pofttive  lofs,  implies  no  profit  to  any  body  ;  it  is  what  refults  from 
the  cefTation  of  the  former,  or  of  the  effects  refulting  from  it,  and 
may  be  faid  to  diminifli  the  public  good. 

■Relative  profit,  is  what  implies  a  lofs  to  fome  body ;  it  marks  a 
vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  between  parties,  but  implies  no 
addition  to  the  general  flock. 

Relative  lofs,  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a  profit  to  fome 
■body  J  it  alfo  marks  a  vibration  of  the  balance,  but  takes  nothing 
from  the  general  flock. 

The  compound  is  eafily  underflood  j  it  is  that  fpecies  of  profit  and 
lofs  which  is  partly  relative,  and  partly  pofttive.  I  call  it  compound, 
becaufe  both  kinds  may  fubfifl  infeparably  in  the  fame  tranfadion. 


CHAP.     IX. 

'fhe  general  confequences  refulting  to  a  trading  Nation^  tipon  the 
opening  of  an  aBive  foreign  Commerce, 

J  ID  I  not  intend  to  confine  myfelf  to  very  general  topics  in 
this  chapter,  I  might  in  a  manner  exhaufl  the  whole  fubje6t 
of  modern  oeconomy  under  this  title  j   for  I  apprehend  that  the 

whole 
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whole  fyflem  of  modern  politics  is  founded  upon  the  bafis  of  an 
active  foreign  trade. 

A  nation  which  remains  pafTive  in  her  commerce,  is  at  the  mercy, 
of  thofe  who  are  acftive,  and  muft  be  greatly  favoured,  indeed,  by 
natural  advantages,  or  by  a  conftant  flux  of  gold  and  filver  from, 
her  mines,  to  be  able  to  fupport  a  correfpondence,  not  entirely 
hurtful  to  the  augmentation  of  her  wealth.. 

Thefe  things  fhall  be  more  enlarged  upon  as  we  go  along :  the 
point  in  hand,  is,  to  coniider  the  confequences  of  this  trade,  rela- 
tively to  thofe  wlio  are  the  adtors  in  the  operation. 

When  I  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens  to  my  view, 
I  am  perplexed  with  too  great  a  variety  of  objeAs.  In  one  part,  I. 
fee  a  decent  and  comely  beginning  of  induftry ;  wealth  flowing 
gently  in,  to  recompence  ingenuity  ;  numbers  both  augmenting, 
and  every  one  becoming  daily  more  ufeful  to  another  j  agriculture 
proportionally  extending  itfelf ;  no  violent  revolutions  ;  no  exorbi- 
tant profits ;  no  infolence  among  the  rich  5  no  excefilve  mifery. 
among  the  poor ;  multitucles  employed  in  producing ;  great  oeco- 
nomy  upon  confumption;  and  all  the  inftruments  of  luxury,  daily 
produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent,  going  out  of  the.  country 
for  the  fervice  of  ftrangers  ;  not  remaining  at  home  for  the  gratis 
fication  of  fenfuality.  At  laft  the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to 
a  flop.  Then  thefe  rivers  of  wealth,  which  were  in  brifk  circulation  • 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  retui'ned  to  this  trading 
nation  as  blood  returns  to  the  heart,  only  to  be  thrown  out  again 
by  new  pulfations,  begin  to  beobftraided  in  their  courfe  ;  and  flow- 
ing abroad  more  flowly  than  before,  come  to  form,  ftagnations  at 
home.  Thefe,  impatient  of  refl:raint,  foonburft  out  into  domeflic 
circulation.  Upon  this  cities. fwell  in. magnificence  of  buildings.; 
the  face  of  the  country  is  adorned  with  palaces,  and  becomes, 
covered  with  groves ;  luxury  fliines  triumphant  in  every  part  j 
inequality  becomes  more  flriking  to  the  eye;  and  want  and  mifery 
appear  more  deformed,   from  the  contrail:    even  fortune  grows 

more 
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more  whimfical  in  her  inconftancy ;  the  beggar  of  the  other  day, 
now  rides  in  his  coach  ;  and  he  who  was  born  in  a  bed  of  ftate,  is 
feen  to  die  in  a  gaol,  or  in  an  ah-ns-houfe.  Such  are  the  effeds  of 
great  domeflic  circulation. 

The  ftatefman  looks  about  with  amazement ;  he,  who  was  wont  tp 
confider  himfelf  as  the  firlt  man  in  the  fociety  in  every  refped,  per- 
ceives himfelf,  perhaps,  eclipfed  by  tlie  lullre  of  private  wealth,  which 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  feize  it.  This  makes  his  go- 
vernment more  complex  and  more  difficult  to  be  carried  on ;  he 
muft  now  avail  himfelf  of  art  and  addrefs  as  well  as  of  power  and 
force.  By  the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues,  he  gets  a  little  into 
debt ;  this  lays  a  foundation  for  public  credit,  which,  growing  by 
degrees,  and  in  its  progrefs  afTuming  many  new  forms,  becomes, 
from  the  moil  tender  beginnings,  a  moft  formidable  monfter, 
ftriking  terror  into  thofe  who  cheriflied  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon 
this,  as  upon  a  triumphant  war-horfc,  the  ftatefman  gets  a-ftridCj 
he  then  appears  formidable  a-new  j  his  head  turns  giddy;  he  is 
choaked  with  the  duft  he  has  raifed ;  and  at  the  moment  he  is 
i-eady  to  fall,  to  his  utter  aftonifliment  and  furprize,  he  finds  a  ftrong 
naonied  interefl,  of  his  own  creating,  which,  inftead  of  fwallowing 
him  up  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  his  fupport.  Through  this  he 
gets  the  better  of  all  oppofition,  he  eftablifhes  taxes,  multiplies 
them,  mortgages  his  fund  of  fubliftence,  either  becomes  a  bank- 
rupt, and  rifes  again  from  his  alhes  ;  or  if  he  be  lefs  audacious,  he 
Hands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a  while  on  the  brink  of  the 
political  precipice.  From  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  perilous  fituations, 
he  begins  to  difcover  an  endlefs  path  which,  after  a  multitude  of 
windings,  Hill  returns  into  its  felf,  and  continues  an  equal  courfe 
through  this  vail  labyrinth :  but  of  this  lall  part,  more  in  the  third 
book. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  leave  off  rhapfody,  and  return  to  reafoning 
and  cool  inquiry,  concerning  the  more  immediate  and  more  gene- 
ral 
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ral  eiFe(fts  and  revolutions  produced  by  the  opening  of  a  foreign 
trade  in  a  nation  of  induflry. 

The  firit  and  moll  fenfible  alteration  will  be  an  increafe  of  demand 
for  manufacturers ,  becaufe  by  fupplying  the  wants  of  flrangers, 
the  number  of  confumers  will  now  be  confiderably  a.ugmented. 
What  again  will  follow  upon  this,  mufl  depend  upon  circum- 
flances. 

If  this  revolution  in  the  ftate  of  demand  Ihould  prove  too  violent, 
the  confequence  of  it  will  be  to  ra'ife  demand ;  if  it  fliould  prove 
gradual,  it  will  increafe  it.  I  hope  this  diftindlion  is  well  un- 
derflood,  and  that  the  confequence  appears  juft  :  for,  if  the  fupply 
do  not  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  a  competition  wilt 
enfue  among  the  demanders ;  which  is  the  common  effect  of  fuch 
fudden  revolutions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gentle  increafe  of 
demand  fhould  be  accompanied  with  a  proportional  fupply,  the 
whole  induftrious  fociety  will  grow  in  vigour,  and  in  wholfome 
Ilature,  without  being  fenfible  of  any  great  advantage  or  incon- 
veniency  ;  the  change  of  their  circumllances  will  even  be  imper- 
ceptible. 

The  immediate  ejffeds  of  the  violent  revolution  will,  in  this 
example,  be  flattering  to  fome,  and  difagreeable  to  others.  Wealth 
will  be  found  daily  to  augment,  from  the  rifing  of  prices,  in  many 
branches  of  induflry.  This  will  encourage  the  induftrious  claflTes, 
and  the  idle  confumers  at  home  will  complain.  I  have  already 
dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  eflecSts  refulting  from  this  to  the 
lower  claflfes  of  the  people,  in  providing  them  with  a  certain 
means  of  fubfiftence.  Let  me  now  examine  in  what  refpe<5t  even  the 
higher  clafl^es  will  be  made  likewife  to  feel  the  good  efFe<5ls  of  this 
general  change,  although  at  firft  they  may  fufFer  a  temporary  in- 
conveniency  from  it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a  greater  difficulty  in 
finding  fervants,  who,  inftead  of  labouring  the  ground,  will  choofe 
to  turn  themfelves  to  manufadures.    This  we  have  confldered  in 

VOL.  I.  >  E  e  the 
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the  light  of  purging  the  lands  of  fuperfluous  mouths  ;  but  every 
confequence  in  this  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other  confequences 
after  it,  and  as  they  follow  one  another,  things  put  on  different 
faces,  which  affeft  clalfes  diiFerently.  The  purging  of  the  land 
is  but  one  of  the  firfl ;  here  follows  another. 

The  defertion  of  the  lands  employed  in  a  trifling  agriculture 
will  at  firll,  no  doubt,  cmbarrafs  the  farmers  ;  but  in  a  little  time 
every  thing  becomes  balanced  in  a  trading  nation,  becaufe  he?-e 
every  imlujrmts  man  mufl  advance  in  profperity,  in  fpitc  of  all  ge- 
neral combinations  of  circumflances. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  relative  profits  upon  farming  mufl  foon 
become  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe  of  this  additional  expence 
which  mufl;  afFedl  the  whole  clafs  of  farmers  ;  confequently,  this 
additional  expence,  inflead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  lofs  to  either 
landlord  or  farmer,  will,  after  fome  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both :  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground,  being  in^- 
difpenfably  necefTary  to  every  body,  mufl  in  every  article  increafe 
in  its  value.  Thus  in  a  fhort  time  accoraits  wiil  be  nearly  balanced 
on  all  hands  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  proportion  of  wealth  will,  ceteris 
paribus,  continue  the  fame  among  the  induflrious.  I  fay  among 
the  induflrious ;  for  thofe  who  are  either  idle,  or  even  negligent, 
will  be  great  lofers. 

A  proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  caufes  of  his  farmer's 
additional  expence,  may  very  imprudently  fuffer  his  rents  to  fall, 
inflead  of  aflifting  him  on  a  proper  occafion,  in  order  to  make  them 
afterwards  rife  the  higher. 

Thofe  who  live  upon  a  determined  income  in  money,  and  who 
are  nowife  employed  in  traffic,  nor  in  any  fcheme  of  induflry, 
will,  by  the  augmentation  of  prices,  be  found  in  worfe  circum- 
ilances  than  before. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  mufl  turn  his  talents  to  account, 
or  he  will  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  in  this  univerfal  emulation, 
2  in, 
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in  which  the  mofl  induftrious,  the  moll  ingenious,  and  the  moft 
frugal  will  conftantly  carry  off  the  prize. 

This  confideration  ought  to  be  a  fpur  to  every  body.  The  richeft 
men  in  a  trading  nation  have  no  fecurity  againft  poverty,  I  mean 
proportional  poverty ;  for  though  they  diminifh  nothing  of  their 
income,  yet  by  not  increafnig  it  in  proportion  to  others,  they  lofe  their 
rank  in  wealth,  and  from  the  iirll  clafs  in  which  they  flood,  they 
will  flide  infenfibly  down  to  a  lower. 

There  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  beneficial  trade,  which 
raifes  demand  and  increafes  wealth  ;  but  if  we  fuppofe  no  propor- 
tional augmentation  of  fupply,  it  will  prove  at  befl:  but  an  airy 
dream  which  lafts  for  a  moment,  and  when  the  gilded  fcene  is 
paffed  away,  numberlefs  are  the  inconveniencies  which  are  feen  to 
follow. 

I  fhall  now  point  out  the  natural  confequences  of  this  augmen- 
tation of  wealth  drawn  from  foreign  nations,  when  the  ftatefman 
remains  inattentive  to  increafe  the  fupply  both  of  food  and  manu- 
facStures,  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  indullry. 

In  fuch  a  fituation  profits  will  daily  fwell,  and  every  fcheme  for 
reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hurtful  and  unpopular  meafure:  be  it  foj  but  let  us 
examine  the  confequences. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  demand  for  manufaftures  naturally 
increafes  the  value  of  work:  now  I  mud  add,  that  under  fuch  cir- 
cumflances,  the  augmentation  of  riches,  tn  a  country,  either  not 
capable  of  improvement  as  to  the  foil,  or  tvherc  precautions  have  not  been 
taken  for  facilitating  a  multiplication  of  ruhabitants,  by  the  importation  of 
fulfijlence,  will  be  produftive  of  the  moil  calamitous  confequences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  eiFe6lually  diminifli  the  mafs  of 
the  food  before  produced  ;  and  on  the  other,  will  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  ufelefs  confumers.  The  firft  of  thefe  ciTCumilances  will  raife 
the  demand  for  food ;  and  the  fecond  will  diminifli  the  number  of 

E  e  2  •  ufeful 
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ufeful  free  hands,  and  confequently  raife  the  price  of  manufac- 
tures :   here  are  fhortly  the  outHnes  of  this  progrefs. 

The  more  rich  and  luxurious  a  people  are,  tlie  more  dehcate  they 
become  in  their  manner  of  living ;  if  they  fed  on  bread  formerly, 
they  will  now  feed  on  meat ;  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed 
on  fowl.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a  hundred  with  bread, 
and  a  proportional  quantity  of  animal  food,  will  not  maintain  an. 
equal  number  of  delicate  livers.  Food  mufl  then  become  more 
fcarce ;  demand  for  it  rifes  ;  the  rich  are  always  the  ftrongeft  in  the  ^ 
market ;  they  confume  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced  to  ftarve. 
Here  the  wide  door  to  modern  diftrefs  opens  ^  to  wit,  a  hurtful 
competition  for  fubfiflence.  Farther,  when  a  people  become  rich, 
they  think  lefs  of  oeconomy ;  a  number  of  ufelefs  fervants  are 
hired,  to  become  an  additional  dead  weight  on  confumption ;  and 
when  their  ftarving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the  extravagance  of 
the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations,  they  either  import  inftruments 
of  foreign  luxury,  or  feek  to  enjoy  them  out  of  their  own  country,, 
and  thereby  make  reflitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things  com^e  to  this  pafs,, 

additional  fubfiftence  be  not  provided  by  one  method  or  other,  the 

number  of  inhabitants  niull  diminifh ;  although  riches  may  daily 

increafe  by  a  balance  of  additional  matter,  fuppofed  to  be  brought 

into  the  country  in  confequence  of  the  hitherto  beneficial  foreign 

trade.     This  is  not  all,     I  fay  farther,  that  the  beneficial  trade  will 

laft  for  a  time  only.    For  the  infallible  confequence  of  the  rife  of 

prices  at  home  will  be,  that  thofe  nations  which  at  firfl  confumed 

your  manufaftures,  perceiving  the  gradual  increafe  of  their  price, 

will  begin  to  work  for  themfelves  ;  or  finding  out  your  rivals  who 

can  fupply  them  cheaper,  will  open  their  doors  to  them.     Thefe 

again,  perceiving  the  great  advantages  gained  by  your  traders, 

will  begin  to  fupply  the  market  >    and  fince  every  thing  muft  be 

cheaper  in  countries  where  we  do  not  fuppofe  the  concurrence  of 

all  tlie  circumftances  mentioned  above,  thefe  nations  will  fupplant 

youj  and  be  enriched  in  their  turn. 

Here 
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Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  come  to  a  flop :  what 
then  becomes  of  all  the  hands  which  were  formerly  employed  in, 
fupplying  the  foreign  demands  I 

Were  revolutions  fo  fudden  as  we  are  obliged  tO'  reprefent  them^ 
all  would  go  to  wreck ;  in  proportion  as  they  happen  by  quicker 
or  flower  degrees,  the  inconveniencies  are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife  by  competition.  If  the 
competition  of  the  ftrangers  was  what  raifed  them,  the  diilrefs 
upon  the  manufa(5lurers  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  of 
their  deferting  the  market.  If  the  competition  was  divided  between; 
the  flrangers  and  the  home  confumers,  the  inconveniencies  which 
enfue  will  be  lefs ;  becaufe  the  defertion  of  the  flrangers  will  be  in 
feme  meafure  made  up  by  an  increafe  of  home  eonfumption  which 
will  follow  upon  the  fall  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fo  imprudent  as  not  only  tafupport  a  competition^ 
with  the  flrangers,  and  thereby  difguft  them  from  coming  any 
more  to  market,  but  even  to  continue  the  competition  between 
themfelves,  the  whole  lo/s  fuftained  by  the  revolution  will  be  na- 
tional. Wealth  will  ceafe  to  augment,  but  the  inconveniencies, 
in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  manufadurers,  will  only  aiFedl  the 
ftate ;  thofe  will  continue  in  afiluence,  extolling  the  generoflty  of 
their  countrymen,  and  defpiiing  the  poverty  of  the  flrangers  who 
had  enriched  them. 

Domeftic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for  preferving  from 
ruin  the  induflrious  part  of  a  people,  who,  in  fubfifting  themfelves, 
had  enriched  their  country.  No  change  will  follow  in  their 
condition  ;  they  will  go  on  with  a  painful  afliduity  to  labour,  and 
if  the  confequences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the. 
ftate,  they  mull,  at  leaft,  be  allowed  to  be  eflentially  neceflary  for 
the  fupport  of  the  other. 

But  that  luxury  is  no  neceflary  concomitant  of  foreign  trade,  in^ 
a  nation  where  the  true  principles  of  it  are  underftood,  will  appear 
very  plain,  from  a  contraft  I  am  now  going  to  point  out,   in  the 

example: 
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example  of  a  modern  flate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and  fruga- 
lity.    The  country  I  mean,  is  Holland. 

A  fet  of  indiiftrious  and  frugal  people  were  afiembled  in  a  country, 
by  nature  fubje^l  to  m.any  inconveniencies,  the  moving  of  which 
neceflarily  .em.ployed  abundance  of  hands.  Their  lituation-  upon 
the  continent,  the  power  of  their  former  mailers,  and  the  ambition 
of  tlieir  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great  bodies  of  trOops. 
Thefe  two  articles  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  community,  with- 
out either  enriching  the  Hate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing 
food  for  themfelves  or  countrymen. 

The  fcheme  of  a  commonwealth  was  calculated  to  draw  together 
the  indullrious ;  but  it  has  been  Hill  more  ufeful  in  fubfifting 
them :  the  republican  form  of  government,  being  there  greatly  fub- 
divided,  vefts  authority  fufficient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  make  fuit- 
able  provifion  for  their  own  fubfiftence  ;  and  the  tye  which  unites 
them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern.  Had  the  whole 
been  governed  by  one  fovereign,  or  by  one  council,  this  important 
m.atter  never  could  have  been  effedluated. 

I  imagine  it  would  be  impollible  for  the  moft  able  miniiler  that 
ever  lived,  to  provide  nourilhraent  for  a  country  fo  extended  as 
France,  or  even  as  England,  fuppofnig  thefe  as  fully  peopled  as 
Holland  is :  even  although  it  fliould  be  admitted  that  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  food  might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fub- 
fiftence. Tiic  enterprife  would  be  too  great,  abufes  would  mul- 
tiply, the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  inhabitants  would  die 
for  want.  But  in  Holland  the  cafe  is  different,  every  little  town 
takes  care  of  its  own  inhabitants ;  and  this  care,  being  the  object 
of  application  and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons,  is  accompliflied  with 
fuccefs. 

When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  a  country,  that  food 
muft  of  necelfity  be  got  from  abroad,  in  order  to  feed  the  inhabi- 
tants at  home,  the  corn  trade  becomes  confiderable,  and  at  the 
fame  time  certain,  regular,  and  permanent.     This  was  the  cafe  in 

Holland : 
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Holland:  as  the  inhabitants  were  indullrious,  the  necefTary  confe- 
quence  has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  mukiphcation ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  fuch  an  abundance  of  grain,  that  inftead  of  being  in 
want  themfelves,  they  often  fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are 
many  examples  of  England's  being  fupplied  with  grain  from  thence, 
and,  which  is  ftill  more  extraoi'dinary,  from  the  re-exportation  of 
the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruitful  foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  w  fupport  indullry,  is 
to  provide  a  fupply  of  fubfiilence,  conftantly  proportional  to  the 
demand  that  may  be  made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution^  indif- 
penfably  necefTary  for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is  the 
particular  care  of  the  Dutch :  fo  long  as  it  can  be  eifed^ual,  their 
ftat€  can  fear  no  decline  ;  but  whenever  they  come  to  be  diftreiTed 
in  the  markets^  upon  which  they  depend  for  fubfiftence,  they  will: 
fink  into  ruin.  It  is  by  mere  dint  c^f  frugailify,  cheap  and  parfimo* 
nious  living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  induftriotis  people  is  fup- 
ported.  Conftant  employment,  and  an  accumulation  of  almoll 
imperceptible  gains,  fills  their  coiFers  with  wealth,  in  fpight  of  the- 
large  outgoings  to  which  their  own  proper  nourifhment  yearly 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  induflry  in  other  countries,, 
which  are  no  proof  of  generofity,  but  a  fatal  effed;  of  a  fcanty  fub- 
fiftence, is  far  from  dazzling  their  eyes.  They  feldom  are  found 
in  the  lift  of  competitors  at  any  foreign  port;  if  they  have,  their 
cargo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their  own  vefifels, , 
confuming  their  own  provifions,  and  at  laft  accept  of  what  others 
have  left.  It  may  be  faid,  that  many  other  circumftances  concur 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  befides  the  article  of  fubfiftence..  I  ihall 
not  difpute  this  matter ;  but  only  remind  my  reader  of  what  was 
faid  in  the  firft  book ;  to  wit,  that  if  a  computation  be  made  of  the 
hands  employed  in  providing  fubfiftence,  and  of  thofe  who  are  feve- 
rally  taken  up  in  fupply  ing  every  other  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  moft  luxurious  coun- 
tries.   From  this  I  conclude,  that  the  article  of  food,  among  the- 

lower.' 
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lower  clalTes,  mull  bear  a  very  high  proportion  to  all  the  other 
articles  of  their  confumption  ;  and  therefore  a  diminution  upon  the 
price  of  fubfiftence,  muil  be  of  infinite  confequcnce  to  manufac- 
turers, who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this  confideration,  let  us 
judge  of  the  confequence  of  fuch  augmentations  upon  the  price  of 
grain,  as  are  familiar  to  us ;  30  or  40  per  cent,  feems  nothing. 
Now  this  augmentation  operates  upon  two  thirds,  at  leaft,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man :  let  any  one  who  lives  in  tole- 
rable affluence  make  the  application  of  this  to  himfelf,  and  exa- 
mine how  he  would  manage  his  affairs  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  or 
winds,  his  expences  were  to  rife  ^o  per  cefit.  without  a  pollibility  of 
relfcraining  them ;  for  this  is  unfortunately  the  cafe  with  all  the 
lower  dalles.  From  whence  I  conclude)  that  tlie  keeping  food 
cheap,  and  ftill  more  the  preferving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal 
llandard,  is  the  fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland ;  and  that  any 
hurtful  competition  in  this  article  mull  beget  a  diforder  which  will 
affed  the  whole  of  the  manufadurers  of  a  ilate. 


C  H  A  P.     X. 

Of  the  Balance  of  Work  and  Dema7td, 

IT  is  quite  impoflible  to  go  methodically  through  the  fubje(5t  of 
political  oeconomy,  without  being  led  into  anticipations.  We 
have  frequently  mentioned  this  balance  of  work  and  demand,  and 
ihewed  how  important  a  matter  it  is  for  a  llatefman  to  attend  to  it. 
The  thing,  therefore,  in  general  is  well  underllood ;  and  all  that 
remains  to  be  done,  is  to  render  our  ideas  more  determined  con- 
cerning it,  and  more  adequate,  if  pollible,  to  the  principles  we 
have  been  laying  down. 

We 
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We  have  treated  fully  of  demand,  and  likewife  of  competition. 
We  have  obferved  how  different  circumftances  influence  thefe  turns, 
fo  as  to  make  them  reprefent  ideas  entirely  different ;  and  we  have 
faid  that  double  competition  fupports  the  balance  we  are  now  to 
fpeak  of,  and  that  fmgle  competition  overturns  it. 

The  word  demand  in  this  chapter  is  taken  in  the  moll  fimple  ac- 
ceptation ;  and  when  we  fay  that  the  balance  between  work  and 
demand  is  to  be  fuftained  in  equilibrio,  as  far  as  poflible,  we  mean 
that  the  quantity  fupplied  fliould  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
demanded^  that  is,  nvanted.  While  the  balance  Hands  juftly  poifed, 
prices  are  found  in  the  adequate  proportion  of  the  real  expence  of 
making  the  goods,  with  a  fmall  addition  for  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  merchant. 

I  have,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  obferved  how  neceffary  a  thing  it 
is  to  diftinguifli  the  two  conftituent  parts  of  every  price ;  the  value, 
and  the  profit.  Let  the  number  of  perfons  be  ever  fo  great,  who, 
upon  the  fale  of  a  piece  of  goods,  fhare  in  the  profits ;  it  is  ftiU 
effential,  in  fuch  enquiries  as  thefe,  to  fuppofe  them  diftindlly 
feparate  from  the  real  value  of  the  commodity ;  and  the  beft  way 
poffible  to  difcover  exadlly  the  proportion  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  is  by  a  fcrupulous  watchfulnefs  over  the  balance  we  are  now 
treating  of,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee. 

The  value  and  profits,  combined  in  the  price  of  a  manufa(5lure 
produced  by  one  man,  are  eafily  diilinguiflied,  by  means  of  the 
analyfis  we  have  laid  down  in  the  fourth  chapter.  As  long  as  any 
market  is,  fully  fupplied  with  this  fort  of  work,  and  no  more ;  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  it  live  by  their  trade,  and  gain  no  unreafon- 
able  profit :.  becaufe  there  is  then  no  violent  competition  upon  one 
fide  only,  neither  between  the  workmen,  nor  between  thofe  who 
buy  from  them,  and  the  balance  gently  vibrates  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  double  competition.  This  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
perfedt  balance. 

VOL.  L  F  f  This 
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Tills  balance  is  overturned  in  four  difFeren^t  wfays. 

Either  the  demand  diniiniflies,  and  the  work  remains  the  fame: 

Or  the  work  diminifhes,  and  the  demand  remains : 

Or  the  demand  increafes,  and  the  work  remains: 

Or  the  work  increafes,  and  the  demand  remains. 

Now  each  of  thefe  four  combinations  may,  or  may  not,  produce 
a  competition  upon  one  fide  of  the  contratSt  only.  This  mufl  be 
explained. 

If  demand  diminiflies,  and  work  remains  the  fame,  which  is  the 
firfl:  cafe,  either  thofe  who  furnifli  the  work  will  enter  into  com- 
petition, in  which  cafe  they  will  hurt  each  other,  and  prices  will 
fall  below  the  reafonable  ftandard  of  the  even  balance ;  or  they 
will  not  enter  into  competition,  and  then  prices  continuing  as  for- 
merly, the  whole  demand  will  be  fupplied,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  work  will  lie  upon  hand. 

This  is  a  fymptom  of  decaying  trade. 

Let  us  now,  on  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  demand  to  increafe,  and 
work  to  remain  as  before. 

This  example  points  out  no  diminution  on  either  fide,  as  was 
the  cafe  before,  but  an  augmentation  upon  one ;  and  is  either  a 
fymptom  of  growing  luxury  at  home,  or  of  an  increafe  in  foreign 
trade. 

Here  the  fame  alternation  of  circumllances  occurs.  The  de- 
manders  will  either  enter  into  competition  and  raife  the  price  of 
work,  or  they  will  enter  into  no  competition ;  but  being  deter- 
mined not  to  exceed  the  ordinary  ftandard  of  the  perfe(5l  balance, 
will  defer  making  their  provifion  till  another  time,  or  fupply  them- 
felves  in  another  market ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  new  demand  will 
ceafe  as  foon  as  it  is  made,  for  want  of  a  fupply. 

Whenever,  therefore,  this  perfed:  balance  of  work  and  demand 
is  overturned  by  the  forc€  of  a  fimple  competition,  or  by  one  of 
the  fcales  preponderating,  one  of  two  things  muft  happen ;  either  a 
part  of  the  demand  is  not  anfvvered,  or  a  part  of  the  goods  is  not  fold. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  immediate  eiFeds  of  the  overturning  of  the  ba- 
lance. 

'  Let  me  next  point  out  the  objed  of  the  ftatefman's  care,  relatively 
to  fuch  effedts,  and  fhew  the  confequences  of  their  being  negledted. 

We  may  now  Jimplify  our  ideas,  and  inilead  of  the  former  com- 
binations, make  ufe  of  other  expreflions  which  may  convey  them. 

Let  us  therefore  fay,  that  the  fall  or  rife  upon  either  fide  of  the 
balance,  is  pofiti'ue,  or  relative.  Pofiti'ue,  when  the  fide  we  talk  of 
really  augments  beyond,  or  diminifhes  below  the  ufual  fiandard. 
Relative,  when  there  is  no  alteration  upon  the  fide  we  fpeak  of,  and 
that  the  fubverfion  of  the  balance  is  owing  to  an  alteration  on  the 
other  fide.    As  for  example : 

Infliead  of  faying  demand  diminishes,  and  work  remains  the 
fame,  let  us  fay,  demand  diminiflies  ;pofitively,  or  work  increafes 
relatively ;  according  as  the  fubjecft  may  lead  us  to  fpeak  either  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other.     This  being  premifed, 

If  the  fcale  of  work  fhall  preponderate  pofitively,  it  fliould  be  in- 
quired, whether  the  quantity  fm-nilhed  has  really  fwelled,  in  all 
refpeds,  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  confumption,  (in  which  cafe 
the  ftatefman  fliould  diminifli  the  number  of  hands,  fey  throwing  a 
part  of  them  into  a  new  channel)  or  whether  the  imprudence  of 
the  workmen  has  only  made  them  produce  their  work  unfeafon- 
ably ;  in  which  cafe,  proper  information,  and  even  affiftance  fliould 
be  given  them,  to  prevent  merchants  from  taking  the  advantage  of 
their  want  of  experience :  but  thefe  lafl:  precautions  are  iieceflary 
only  in  the  infancy  of  iiiduftry. 

.  If  a  llatefman  fliould  be  negligent  on  this  occafion  ;  if  he  fliould 
allow  natural  confequences  to  follow  upon  one  another,  juft  as  cir- 
cumftances  fliall  determine  ;  then  it  may  happen,  tliat  workmen 
will  keep  upon  hand  that  part  of  their  goods  which  exceeds  the 
demand,  until  neceffity  forces  them  to  enter  into  competition  with 
one  another,  and  fell  for  what  they  can  get.  Now  this  competition 
is  hurtful,   becaufe  it  is   all  on  one  fide,    and  becaufe  we  have 

F  f  2  fuppofed 
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fuppofed  the  preponderating  of  the  fcale  of  work  to  be  an  over- 
turning of  a  perfect  balance,  which  can  by  no  means  be  fet  right, 
confiftently  with  a  fcheme  of  thriving,  but  by  the  fcale  of  demand 
becoming  heavier,  and  re-eilablifliing  a  double  competition.  Were 
this  to  happen  before  the  workmen  come  to  fell  in  competition, 
then  the  balance  would  again  be  even,  after  what  I  call  ajhort  'vi- 
bration, which  is  no  fubverfion ;  but  when  the  fcale  of  work  remains 
too  long  in  the  fame  pofition,  and  occafions  a  ftrong,  hurtful,  and 
lalling  competition,  upon  one  fide  only,  then,  I  fay,  the  balance  is 
overturned ;  becaufe  this  diminifhes  the  reafonable  profits,  or  per- 
haps, indeed,  obliges  the  workmen  to  fell  below  prime  coll.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  that  the  workmen  fall  into  difl:refs,  and  that  in- 
dufl:ry  fuffers  a  difcouragement ;  and  this  effecft  is  certain. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  Whether,  by  this  fall  of  prices,  demand 
will  not  be  increafed  ?  That  is  to  fay,  will  not  the  whole  of  the 
goods  be  fold  off? 

I  anfwer.  That  this  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  effe<5l  of  the  fall, 
according  to  circumftances :  it  is  a  contingent  confequence  of  the 
fimple,  but  not  the  effect  of  the  double  competition :  the  diftrefs 
of  the  workmen  is  a  certain  and  unavoidable  confequence  of  the 
firft.' 

But  fuppofing  this  contingent  confequence  to  happen,  will  it  not 
fet  the  balance  even,  by  increafing  the  demand  ?  I  anfwer,  the  ba- 
lance is  then  made  even  by  a  violent  fliock  given  to  indufl:ry,  but 
it  is  not  fet  even  from  any  principle  which  can  fupport  it,  or  make 
it  flourilli.  Here  is  the  criterion  of  a  perfect  balance :  A  pofttive 
moderate  frofit  miijl  balance  a  fofttfve  moderate  profit ;  the  balance  viuji  vi- 
brate, and  no  lofs  mujl  he  found  on  either  fide.  In  the  example  before  us, 
the  balance  Hands  even,  it  is  true  ;  the  work  and  the  demand  are 
equally  poifed  as  to  quantity  ;  but  it  is  a  relative  profit,  which  hangs 
in  the  fcale,  oppofite  to  a  relative  lofs.  I  wifh  this  may  be  well  un- 
derftood  j  farther  illuftrations  will  make  it  clear. 

Next, 
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Next,  let  me  fuppofe  the  fcale  of  demand  to  preponderate  pofi- 
tively.  In  this  cafe,  the  ftatefman  fliould  be  ftill  more  upon 'his 
guard,  to  provide  a  proportional  fupply ;  becaufe  the  danger  here 
may  at  firft  put  on  a  fhew  of  profit,  and  deceive  him. 

The  confequences  of  this  fubverfion  of  the  balance  are  either^ 
ift,  That  a  competition  will  take  place  among  the  demanders 
only,    which  will  raife  profits.     Now  if,   after  a  fhort  vibration, 
the  fupply  comes  to  be  increafed  by  the  flatefman's  care,  no  harm 
will  enfue ;  competition  will  change  fides,  and  profits  will  come 
down  again  to  the  perfed:  fliandard.     But  if  the  fcale  of  demand 
remains  preponderating,  and  fo  keeps  profits  high,  the  confequence 
will-  be,  that,  in  a  little  time,  not  only  the  immediate  feller  of  the 
goods,  but  alf<3  every  one  who  has  contributed  to  the  manufacflure, 
will  infill  upon  ftiaring  thefe  new  profits.    Now  the  evil  is  not, 
that  every  one  Ihould  Ihare,  or  that  the  pro£ts  fhould.fwell,  as 
long  as  they  are  fupported  by  demand,  and  as  long  as   they  can 
truly  be  confidered  as  precarious  ;  but  the  mifchief  is,  that,  in  con^ 
fequence  of  this  wide  repartition,  and  by  fuch  profits  fubfifting  for. 
a  long  time,  they  infenfibly  become  confoUdated,    or,    as  it  were, 
transformed  into  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  goods.    This,  I.  fay,  is. 
brought  about  by  time  ;  becaufe  the  habitual  extraordinary  gains 
of  every  one  employed,  induce  the  more  luxurious  among  them  to, 
change  their  way  of  life  infenfibly,    and  fall  into   the  habit  ofi 
making  greater  confumptions,  and  engage  the  more  flothful  to  re- 
main idle,  till  they  are  exhaufted.    When  therefore  it  happens,  that; 
large  profits  have  been  made  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  that  they 
have  had  the  efife(5l  of  forming  a  tafte  for  a  more  expenfive.  way  of 
living  among  the  induftrious,  it  will  not  be  the  cefi^tion  of  the 
demand,  nor  the  fwelling  of  the  fupply,  which  will  engage  them 
to  part  with  their  gains.      Nothing  will   operate   this  efi^ed"  but 
Iharp  neceffity  ;  and  the  bringing  down  of  their  profits,  and  the 
throwing  the  workmen  into  difi:refs,  are  then  fimultaneous  ;  which 
proves  the  truth  of  what  I  have  faid,  that  thefe  profits  become,  by 

long 
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long  habit,  virtually  confolidaied  with  the  real  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize. Thefe  are  the  confequences  of  a  negle6led  fimple  com- 
petition, which  raifes  the  profits  upon  induftry,  and  keeps  the  ba- 
lance overturned  for  a  confiderable  time. 

2dly,  Let  me  examine  the  confequences  of  this  overturn  in  the 
adual  preponderancy  of  demand,  when  it  does  not  occafion  a  com- 
petition among  the  demanders,  and  confequently,  when  it  does 
not  increafe  the  profits  upon  induftry. 

This  cafe  can  only  happen,  when  the  commodity  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  great  neceffity,  or  even  of  great  ufe  ;  fince  the  defire  of  pro- 
curing it  is  not  fufficient  to  engage  the  buyers  to  raife  their  price  ; 
imlefs,  indeed,  this  difference  fliould  proceed  from  the  eafe  of 
providing  the  fame,  in  other  markets,  as  cheap  as  formerly.  This 
laft  is  a  dangerous  circumftance,  and  loudly  calls  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ftatefman.  He  muft  prevent,  by  all  poffible  means, 
the  defertion  of  the  market,  by  a  fpeedy  fupply  for  all  the  deniand, 
and  muft  even  perhaps  give  encouragements  to  manufa6lurers,  to 
enable  them  to  diminifli  the  prices  fixed  by  the  regular  ftandard. 
This  is  the  fituation  of  a  nation  which  is  in  the  way  of  lofmg 
branches  of  her  foreign  trade ;  of  which  afterwards. 

Whatever  therefore  be  the  confequence  of  the  actual  prepon- 
derancy of  the  fcale  of  demand  ;  that  is,  whether  it  tend  to  raife 
profits,  or  to  difcredit  the  market ;  the  ftatefman's  care  fhould  be 
dire(5led  immediately  towards  making  the  balance  come  even  of 
itfelf,  without  any  fliock,  and  that  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  increaf- 
ing  the  fupply.  For  if  it  be  allowed  to  ftand  long  in  this  over- 
turned ftate,  natural  confequences  will  operate  a  forced  reftitution  ; 
that  is,  the  rife  in  the  price,  or  the  call  of  a  foreign  market,  will 
effecStually  cut  off  a  proportional  part  of  the  demand,  and  leave 
the  balance  in  an  equilibrium,  difadvantageous  to  trade  and  in- 
duftry. 

In  the  former  cafe,  the  nianufaAurers  were  forced  to  ftarve,  by 
an  unnatural  reftitution,  when  the  relative  profit  and  lofs  of  indi- 
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viduals  balanced  one  another.  Here  the  manufadurers  are  in- 
riched  for  a  little  time,  by  a  rife  of  profits,  relative  to  the  lofs  the 
nation  fuflains,  by  not  fupplying  the  whole  demand.  This  refults 
from  the  competition  of  their  cuftomers  ;  but  fo  foon  as  thefe  pro- 
fits become  confoUdated  with  the  intrinfic  value,  they  will  ceafe  to 
have  the  advantage  of  profits,  and,  becoming  in  a  manner  necef- 
fary  to  the  exiftence  of  the  goods,  will  ceafe  to  be  confidered  as 
advantageous.  Thefe  forced  reftitutions  then,  brought  about,  as 
we  have  faid,  by  felling  goods  below  their  value,  by  cutting  off  a 
part  of  the  d€mand,  or  by  fending  it  to  another  market,  refembles 
the  operation  of  a  carrier,  who  fets  his  afs's  burden  even,  by  lay- 
ing a  flone  upon  the  lighteft  end  of  it.  He  however  lofes  none  of 
his  merchandize  ;  but  the  abfurdity  of  the  ftatefman  is  ftill  greater, 
for  he  appears  willingly  to  open  the  heavy  end  of  the  load,  and  to 
throw  part  of  his  merchandize  into  the  high-way. 

I  hope,  by  this  time,  I  have  fufficiently  Ihewn  the  difference  in 
effecSl  between  the y?»z/>Z?  and  the  dotible  competition;  between  the 
vibrations  of  this  balance  of  work  and  demand,  and  the  overturning 
of  it.  When  it  vibrates  in  moderation,  and  by  fliort  alternate 
rifings  and  finkings,  then  induftry  and  trade  go  on  profperoully, 
and  are  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  becaufe  both  parties  gain. 
The  induftrious  man  is  recompenced  in  proportion  to  his  ingenU" 
ity,  the  intrinfic  value  of  goods  does  not  vary,  nor  deceive  the 
merchant ;  profits  on  both  fides  fludluate  according  to  demand, 
but  never  get  time  to  confolidate  with,  and  fwell  the  real  value, 
and  never  altogether  difappear,  and  ftarve  the  workman. 

This  happy  ilate  cannot  be  fupported  but  by  the  care  of  the  ftatef- 
man ;  and  when  he  is  found  negligent  in  the  difcharge  of  this  parr 
of  his  duty,  the  confequence  is,  that  either  the  fpirit  of  induftry, 
which,  it  is  fuppofed,  has  coll  him  much  pains  to  cultivate,  is  ex- 
tinguifihied,  or  the  produce  of  it  rifes  to  fo  high  a  value,  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  a  multitude  of  purchafers. 

The 
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The  progrefs  towards  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  extremes  is 
eafily  perceived,  by  attending  to  the  fucceffive  overturnings  of  the 
balance.  When  th^efe  are  often  repeated  on  the  fame  fide,  and  the 
balance  fet  right,  by  a  fuccefTion  of  forced  reftitutions  only,  the 
fame  fcale  preponderating  a-new,  then  is  the  lafl  period  foon  ac- 
compliflied.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  overturnings  are  alter- 
nate, fome times  the  fcale  of  demand  overturning  the  balance, 
fometimes  the  fcale  of  work,  the  laft  period  is  more  diftant. 
Trade  and  indullry  fubfift  longer,  but  they  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
perpetual  convulfion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  balance  gently 
vibrates,  then  work  and  demand,  that  is,  trade  and  induftry,  like 
agriculture  and  population,  prove  mutually  afTifting  to  each  other, 
in  promoting  their  reciprocal  augmentation. 

In  order  therefore  to  preferve  a  trading  ftate  from  decline,  the 
greateft  care  muft  be  taken,  to  fupport  a  perfedl  balance  between 
the  hands  employed  in  work  and  the  demand  for  their  labour. 
That  is  to  fay,  according  to  former  definitions,  to  prevent  demand 
from  ever  ftanding  long  at  an  immoderate  height,  by  providing  at 
all  times  a  fupply,  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  greateft  that  ever  can 
be  made :  or,  in  other  words,  ftill,  in  order  to  accuftom  my  rea- 
ders to  certain  expreffions,  to  encourage  the  great,  and  to  difcou- 
rage  the  high  demand.  In  this  cafe,  competition  will  never  be 
found  too  ftrong  on  either  fide  of  the  contradt,  and  profits  will  be 
moderate,  but  fure,  on  both. 

If,  on  the  contraiy,  there  be  found  too  many  hands  for  the 
demand,  work  will  fall  too  low  for  workmen  to  be  able  to  live  ; 
or,  if  there  be  too  few,  work  will  rife,  and  manufaftures  will  not 
be  exported. 

For  want  of  this  juft  balance,  no  trading  ftate  has  ever  been  of 
long  duration,  after  arriving  at  a  certain  height  of  profperity.  We 
perceive  in  hiftory  the  rife,  progrefs,  grandeur,  and  decline  of  Sy- 
don.  Tyre,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Venice,  not  to  come  nearer 
home.    While  thefe  ftatcs  were  on  the  growing  hand,  they  were 
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powerful ;  when  once  they  came  to  their  height,  they  immediately 
found  themfelves  labouring  under  their  own  greatnefs.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  appears  from  what  has  been  faid. 

While  there  is  a  demand  for  the  trade  of  any  country,  inhabi- 
tants are  always  on  the  increafmg  hand.  This  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  fo  often  repeated  in  the  firft  book,  and  conjfirmed  by 
thoufands  of  examples.  There  never  was  any  branch  of  trade 
eflablilhed  in  any  kingdoin,  province,  city,  or  even  village ;  but 
fuch  kingdom,  province,  8cc.  increafed  in  inhabitants.  While  this 
gradual  increafe  of  people  is  in  proportion  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  hands,  the  balance  between  work  and  demand  is  exaAly 
kept  up:  but  as  all  augmentations  muil  at  laft;  come  to  a  Hop, 
when  this  happens,  inconveniencies  mull  enfue,  greater  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  negligence  of  the  llatefman,  and  the  violence  or 
iuddennefs  of  the  revolution. 


C  H  A  P.     XI. 

Why  in  Time  this  Balance  is  deflroyed. 

NOW  let  us  examine  what  may  be  the  reafon  why,  in  a  trading 
and  induflrious  nation,  time  neceiTarily  dellroys  the  perfect 
balance  between  work  and  demand. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  one  general  caufe,  to  wit,  the  na- 
tural Hop  which  muil  at  laft  be  put  to  augmentations  of  every 
kind. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  circumflances,  in  order  to  difcover  in 
what  manner  natural  caufes  operate  this  Hop,  either  by  prevent- 
ing the  increafe  of  work,  on  one  fitle  of  the  balance,  or  the  in- 
creafe of  demand,  on  the  other.    When  once  vv^e  clifcoyer  how  the 
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flop  is  put  to  augmentations,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the 
continuation  of  the  fame,  or  fnnilar  caufes,  will  foon  produce  a  di- 
minution, and  operate  a  decline. 

We  have  traced  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  and  flaewn  how  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  augmentation  of  fubiiftence,  which  is  the 
principal  allurement  to  labour.  Now  the  augmentation  of  food  is 
relative  to  the  foil,  and  as  long  as  this  can  be  brought  to  produce, 
at  an  ^xpence  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  returns,  agricul- 
ture, without  any  doubt,  will  go  forward  in  every  country  of  in- 
duftry. But  fo  foon  as  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  demands  an  ad- 
ditional expence,  which  the  natural  return,  at  the  flated  prices  of 
fubfiftence,  will  not  defray,  agriculture  comes  to  a  flop,  and  fo^ 
would  numbers,  did  not  the  confequences  of  induftry  pufh  them, 
forward,  in  fpite  of  fmall  difficulties.  The  induftrious  then,  I  fay, 
continue  to  multiply,  and  the  confequence  is,  that  food  becomes - 
fcarce,  and  that  the  inhabitants  enter  into  competition  for  it. 

.  This  is  XXO  contingent  confequence,  it  is  an  infallible  one ;  be- 
caufe  food  is  an  article  of  the  firft  neceffity,  and  here  the  provilion 
is  fuppofed  to  fall  fhort  of  the  demand.  This  raifes  the  profits  of. 
thofe  who  have  food  ready  to  fell ;  and  as  the  balance  upon  this 
article  muft  remain  overturned  for  fome  time,  without  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  ftatefman,  thefe  profits  will  be  confolidated  with  the  price, . 
and  give  encouragement  to  a  more  expenfive  improvement  of  the 
foil.  I  fhall  here  interrupt  the  examination  of  the  confequences 
of  this  revolution  as  to  agriculture,  until  I  have  examined  the  ef- 
fe(5ls  which  the  rife  of  the  price  of  food  produces  on  induftry,. 
and  on  the  demand  for  it. 

This  augmentation  on  the  value  of  fubiiftence  muft  neceflarily. 
raife  the  price  of  all  work,  becaufe  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  an- 
induftrious  people  fully  employed,  and  becaufe  fubfiftence  is  one 
of  the  three  articles  which  compofe  the  intrinlic  value  of  their. 
work,  as  has  been  faid,  , 

The 
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The  rife  therefore,  upon  the  price  of  work,  not  being  any  aug- 
mentation of  that  part  of  the  price  which  we  call  profits,  as  hap- 
pens to  be  th©  cafe  when  a  rife  in  demand  has  produced  a  compe-. 
tition  among  the  buyers,  cannot  be  brought  down  but  by  in- 
creafing  the  fupply  of  fubfiflence  j  and  were  a  ftatefman  to  miftake 
the  real  caufe  of  the  rife,  and  apply  the  remedy  of  iqcreafing 
the  quantity  of  work,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  market,  inllead 
of  augmenting  the  fubfiflence,  he  would  occafion  a  great  diforder  ; 
he  would  introduce  the  hurtful  fimple  competition  between  people 
who  labour  for  moderate  profits,  mentioned  in  the  laft;  chapter, 
and  would  throw  fuch  a  difcouragement  upon  their  induftry,  as 
would  quickly  extinguifh  it  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  did  he  imprudently  augment  the  fubfifl- 
ence, by  large  importations,  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  expenfive 
improvements  of  the  foil,  and  this  whole  enterprize  would  fall  to 
nothing.  Here  then  is  a  dilemma,  out  of  which  he  can  extricate 
himfelf  by  a  right  application  of  public  money,  only. 

Such  a  necefTary  rife  in  the  price  of  labour  may  either  afFe6t  fo* 
reign  exportation,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  circumflances.  If 
it  does,  the  price  of  fubfiflence,.  at  any  rate,  muft  be  brought  down 
at  leafl  to  thofe  who  fupply  the  foreign  demand  ;  if  it  does  not  af- 
fe<5t  foreign  exportation,  matters  may  be  allowed  to  go  on ;  but 
ftill  the  remedy  mufl  be  ready  at  hand,  to  be  applied  the  moment 
it  becomes  expedient. 

There  is  one  necefTary  augmentation  upon  the  prices  of  in- 
duftry,  brought  about  by  a  very  natural  caufe,  viz.  the  increafe  of 
population,  which  may  imply  a  more  expenfive  improvement  of 
the  foil ;  that  is,  an  extenfion  of  agriculture.  This  augmentation 
may  very  probably  put  a  flop  to  the  augmentation  of  demand  for 
many  branches  of  manufactures,  confequently  may  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  induftry ;  and  if  the  fame  caufe  s  continue  to  operate  in 
a  greater  degree,  it  may  alfo  cut  off  a  part  of  the  former  demand-, 
may  difcredit  the  market,  open  a  door  to  foreign  confumption,  and 
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produce  the  inconveniencies  of  poverty  and  dillrefs,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  negligence  in  the  ftatefman. 

I  fliall  now  give  another  example,  of  a  very  natural  augmen- 
tation upon  the  intrinfic  value  of  work,  which  does  not  proceed 
from  the  increafe  of  population,  but  from  the  progrefs  of  indullry 
itfelf ;  which  impHes  no  internal  vice  in  a  ftate,  but  which  is  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  the  reformation  of  a  very  great  one; 
This  augmentation  muil  be  felt  lefs  or  more  in  every  country,  in 
proportion  as  induftry  becomes  extended. 

We  have  faid,  tliat  the  introdud:ion  of  manufa6lures  naturally 
tends  to  purge  the  lands  of  fuperfluous  mouths :  now  this  is  a: 
very  flow  and  gradual  operation.  A  confequence  of  it  was  faid  to. 
be  (Book  I.  Chap,  xx.)  an  augmentation  of  the  price  of  labour, 
becaufe  thofe  who  have  been  piu-ged  off,  mull  begin  to  gain  their 
whole  fubfiflence  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  employ  them. 

If  therefore,  in  the  infancj^  of  induilry,  any  branch  of  it  fliall 
•find  itfelf  affifted  in  a  particular  province,  by  the  cheap  labour 
of  thofe  mouths  fuperfluoufly  fed  by  the  land,  examples  of  which 
are  very  frequent,  this  advantage  mull  diminifh,  in  proportion  as 
the  caufe  of  it  ceafes  ;  that  is,  in  proportion  as  induilry  is  ex- 
tended, and  as  the  fuperfluous  mouths  are  of  confequence  purged* 
oiF. 

This  circumftance  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  be  attended  to  by 
a  ftatefman.  Perhaps  it  was  entirely  owing  to  it,  that  induftry  was 
enabled  to  fet  up  its  head  in  this  corner.  How  many  examples 
could  I  give,  of  this  afllftance  given  to  manufadlures  in  different 
provinces,  where  I  have  found  the  value  of  a  day's  work,  of  fpin- 
ning,  for  example,  not  equaf  to  half  the  nourifhment  of  the  per- 
fon.  This  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the  making  of  cloths  ;  and' 
accordingly  we  fee  ibme  infant  manufactures  difpute  the  market' 
with  the  produce  of  the  greateft  dexterity;  the  diftaff  difpute 
prices  with  the  wheel.  But  when  thefe  provinces  come  to  be: 
purged  of  their  fuperfluous  mouths,  fpinning  becomes  a  trade,, 

and^ 
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and  the  fpinneps  mull  live  by  it.  Muft  not  then  prices  naturally 
rife?  And  if  thefe  are  not  fupported  by  the  flatefman,  or  if  affift- 
ance  is  not  .given  to  thefe  poor  manufadurers,  to  enable  them  to 
increafe  their  dexterity,  in  order  to  compenfate  what  they  are  lofmg 
in  cheapnefs,  will  not  their  induftry  fail  ?  Will  not  the  poor  fpin- 
ners  be  extinguifhed?  For  it  is  not  to  be  expedled,  that  the  land- 
lord will  receive  them  back  again  from  a  principle  of  charity,, 
after  he  has  difcovered  their  former  ufefulnefs. 

A  third  caufe  of  a  neceffary  augmentation  upon  the  intrinfic  va- 
lue of  goods  proceeds  from  taxes.  A  flatefman  muft  be  very  ug- 
gligent  indeed,  if  he  does  not  attend"  to  the  immediate  confe- 
quences  of  his  own  proper  operations.  I  fliall  not  enlarge  on  this 
at  prefent,  as  it  would  be  an  unneceflary  anticipation  ;  but  I  fhali 
return,  to  reftime  the  part  of  my  reafoning  which  1  broke  off  ab- 
i-uptly, 

Ihave  obferved,  how  the  fame  caufe  which  flops  the  progrefs  of 
induflry,  gives  an  encouragement  to  agriculture:  how  the  rife  in 
the  price  of  fubfiflence  neceflarily  increafes  the  price  of  work  to 
an  induflrious  and  well-employed  people:  how  this  cuts  off  a 
part  of  the  demand  for  work,  or  fends  it  to  a.  foreign  market. 

Now  all  thefe  confequences  are  entirely  jufl,  and  yet  they  feem* 
contradiftory  to  another  part  of  my  reafoning,  (Book  I.  Chap,  xvi.) 
where  I  fet  forth  the  advantages  of  a  prodigal  confumption  of  the. 
earth's  produce  as  advantageous  to  agriculture,  by  increafmg  the, 
price  of  fubfiflence,  without  taking  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  of. 
the  hurt  thereby  done  to  induHry,  which  fupports  the  confumption-- 
of  that  produce. 

The  one  and.  the  other  chain  of  confequences  is  equally  jufl, 
and  they  appear  contradictory  only  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  there 
is.  no  flatefman  at  the  helm.  Thefe  contradicflions  reprefent  the  al- 
ternate overturn  of  the  balance.  The  duty  of  the  flatefman  is,  to- 
fupport  the  double  competition  every  where,  and  to  permit  only, 
the  gentle  alternate  vibrations  of  the  two  fcales,. 

When. 
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When  the  progrefs  of  induftry  has  augmented  numbers,  :and 
made  fubfiftence  fcarce,  lie  mull  eftimate  to  what  height  it  is  ex-^ 
pedient  that  the  price  of  fubfiftence  fhould  rife.  If  he  finds,  that, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  breaking  up  of  new  lands,  the  price  of 
it  mull  rife  too  high,  and  Hand  high  too  long,  to  preferve  the  in- 
triniic  ^alue  of  goods  at  the  fame  ftandard  as  formerly  ;  then  he 
mull  affill  agriculture  with  his  purfe,  in  order  that  exportation 
may  not  be  difcouraged.  This  will  have  the  effe6l  of  increafmg 
fubfiftence,  according  to  the  true  proportion  of  the  augmentation 
required,  without  raifing  the  price  of  it  too  high.  And  if  that 
operation  be  the  work  of  time,  and  the  demand  for  the  aug- 
mentation be  prefiing,  he  muft  have  fubfiftence  imported,  or 
brought  from  abroad,  during  that  interval.  This  fupply  he  may- 
cut  off  whenever  lie  pleafes,  that  is,  whenever  it  ceafes  to  be  ne- 
•ceffary. 

.  If  the  fupply  comes  from  a  fifter  country,  it  muft  be  fo  taken, 
as  to  occafion  no  violent  revolution  when  it  comes  to  be  inter- 
rupted a^new.  As  for  example :  One  province  demands  a  fupply 
of  grain  from  another,  only  for  a  few  years,  until  their  own  foil 
can  be  improved,  -fo  as  to  provide  them  fufficiently.  The  ftatefman 
fhould  encourage  agriculture,  no  doubt,  in  the  province  furnifh- 
ing,  and  let  the  farmers  know  the  extent  of  the  demand,  and  the 
time  it  may  probably  laft,  as  near  as  poffible  ;  but  he  muft  dif- 
courage  the  plucking  up  of  vineyards,  and  even  perhaps  the  break- 
ing up  of  great  quantities  of  old  pafture  ;  becaufe,  upon  the  ceaf- 
ing  of  the  demand,  fuch  changes  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  pro- 
vince furnifhing,  may  occafion  a  hurtful  revolution. 

While  this  foreign  fupply  is  allowed  to  come  in,  the  ftatefman 
Ihould  be  clofely  employed  in  giving  fuch  encouragement  to  agri- 
culture at  home,  according  to  the  principles  hereafter  to  be  de- 
duced, as  may  nearly  balance  the  difcouragement  given  to  it  by 
this  newly  permitted  importation.  If  this  ftep  be  negleded,  the 
confequence  may  be,  that  the  foreign  fupply  will  go  on  increafing 
6  every 
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every  year,  and  will  extinguifh  the  agriculture  already-  eflabliflied 
in  the  country,  in  place  of  fupplying  a  temporary  exigency,  which 
is  within  the  power  of  the  country  itfelf  to  furnifli.  Thefe,  I 
fiippofe,  were  the.  principles  attended  to  by  the  government  of 
England,  upon  opening  their  ports  for  the  importation  of  prpvi- 
fion^s  from  Ireland. 

The  principle,  therefore,  being  to  fupport  a  gentle  increafe  of 
food,  inhabitants,  work,  and  demand,  the  ftatefman  mull  fuffer' 
fmall  vibrations  in  the  balance,  which,  by  alternate  competition, 
may  favour  both  fides  of  the  contrad;  but  whenever  the  competi- 
tion Hands  too  long  upon  either  fide,  and  threatens  a  fubverfion  of 
the  balance,  then,  with  an  artful  hand,  he  mull  endeavour  to  load, 
the  lighterfcale,  and  never,  but  in  cafes  of  the  greatefl  neceility, 
have  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of  taking  any  thing  fi'om  the  hea^- 
viefl. 

In  treating  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  France,  we  obferved,  in  the 
chapter  above-cited,  how  the  vibration  of  the  balance  of  agricul- 
ture and  population  may  carry  food  and  numbers  to  their  height  j 
but  as  foreign  trade  was  not  there  the  direft  object  of  inquiry,  I 
did  not  care  to  introduce  this  fecond  balance  of  work  and  demand, 
for  fear  of  perplexing  my  fubjedl.  I  hope  I  have  now  abundantly 
fliewn  the  force  of  the  different  principles,  and  it  mufl  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  ftatefman  to  combine  them  together,, 
and  adapt  them  to  his  plan :  a  thing  impoilible  to  be  even  chalked^ 
out  by  any  perfon  who  is  not  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  affairs 
of  a  nation.  My.  work  refembles  the  formation  of  the  pure  colours 
for  painting,  it  is  the  artift's  bufinefs  to  mix  thera :  all  I  can  pretend 
to,  is  to  reafon  confequentially  from  fuppofitions.  If  I  go  at  any 
time  farther,  I  exceed  my  plan,  and  I  confefs  the  fault. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  my  chapter  by  introducing  a  new  fubjefto 
I'  have  been  at  pains  to  fhew  how  the  coiitinued  negle6t  of  a  ftatef- 
man, in.watching  over  the.  vibrations  Qif  tjjie- balance. of.  work  arx^ 
■  demand. 
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demand,  naturally  produces  a  total  fubverfion  of  it ;  but  this  is  not, 
•'Of  itfelf,  fufficient  to  undo  an  induftrious  people.     Other  nations 
mufl  be  taught  to  profit  of  the  diforder  j  and  this  is  what  I  call  the 
competition  between  nations. 


CHAP.     XIL 

Vf  the  Cofnpetitiojt  betweei^  Nattofis. 

AN  KIND  daily  profit  by  experience,  and  acquire  knowledge 
at  their  own  coft. 

We  have  faid  that  what  lays  the  foundation  of  foreign  trade,  is 
•the  eafe  and  conveniency  which  ftrangers  find  in  having  theii' 
wants  fupplied  by  thofe  who  have  fet  induftry  on  foot.  The  natural 
confequence  of  this  foreign  demand  is  to  bring  in  wealth,  and  to 
promote  augmentations  of  every  kind.  As  long  as  thefe  go  on,  it 
will  be  impolTible  for  other  nations  to  rival  the  traders,  becaufe 
their  fituation  is  every  day  growing  better :  dexterity  increafing, 
diminiflies  the  price  of  work ;  every-  circumflance,  in  lliort,  be- 
comes more  favourable  ;  the  balance  never  vibrates,  but  by  one  of 
the  fcales  growing  pofitive'ly  heavier,  and  it  is  conflantly  coming 
even  by  an  increafe  of  weight  on  the  other  fide.  We  have  itovi. 
how  thefe  revolutions  never  can  raife  the  intrinfic  value  of  goods, 
and  have  obferved  that  this  is  the  road  to  greatnefs. 

The  flower  any  man  travels,  the  longer  he  is  in  coming  to  his 
journey's  end ;  and  when  his  health  requires  travelling,  and  that 
he  cannot  go  far  from  home,  he  rides  out  in  a  morning  and  comes 
home  to  dinner. 

This  reprefents  another  kind  of  vibration  of  the  balance,  and 
when  things  are  come  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  render  a  train  of  aug. 

mentations 
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mentations  impoflible,  the  next  beft  expedient  is^  to  permit  alter- 
nate vibrations  of  diminution  and  augmentation. 

Work  augments,  I  fiiall  fuppofe,  and  no  more  demand  can  be 
procured ;  it  may  then  be  a  good  expedient  to  diminifh  hands,  by 
making  foidiers  of  them  ;  by  employing  them  in  public  works  ; 
or  by  fending  them  out  of  the  country  to  become  ufeful  in  if? 
colonies.  Thefe  operations  give  a  relative  weight  to  the  fcale 
of  demand,  and  revive  a  competition  on  that  fide.  Then  the  in- 
duflrious  hands  mull  be  gently  increafed  a-new,  and  the  balance 
kept  in  vibration  as  long  as  poffible.  By  thefe  alternate  augmen- 
taticw^is  and  diminutions,  hurtful  revolutions,  and  the  fubverfion  of 
the  balance,  may  be  prevented.  This  is  an  expedient  for  Handing 
ftill  without  harm,  when  one  cannot  go  forward  to  advantage. 

If  fuch  a  plan  be  followed,  an  induflrious  nation  will  continue 
in  a  fituation  to  profit  of  the  fmalleft  advantage  from  revolutions 
in  other  countries^  occafioned  by  the  fubverfion  of  their  balance ; 
which  may  prefent  an  opportunity  of  new  vibrations  by  alternate 
augmentations. 

On  fuch  occafions,  the  abilities  of  a  llatefman  are  difcovered,  in 
directing  and  conducing  what  I  call  the  delicacy  of  national  com- 
petition. We  Ihall  then  obferve  him  imitating  the  mariners,  who 
do  not  take  in  their  fails  When  the  wind  falls  calm,  but  keep  them 
trimmed  and  feady  to  profit  of  the  leaft  breath  of  a  favourable 
gale.  Let  me  follow  my  comparifon.  The  trading,  nations  of 
Europe  reprefent  a  fleet  of  fliips,  every  one  llriving  who  fhall  get 
firft  to  a  certain  jvort.  The  ftatefman  of  each  is  the  mafier.  The 
fame  wind  blows  upon  all ;  and  this  wind  is  the  principle  of  felf- 
intereft,  v/hick  engages  every  confumer  to  feek  the  cheapeft  and 
the  bell  market.  No  trade  Vv^ind  can  be  more  general,  or  more  con- 
ftant  tlian  this  j  the  natural  advantages  of  each  country  reprefent 
the  degree  'oF  goodnefs  of  each  veflel ;  but  the  mailer  who  fails  his 
iliip  with  the  greateft  dexterity,  and  he  who  can  lay  his  rivals  under 

VOL.  I.  H  h  '  the 
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the  lee  of  his  fails,  will,  ceteris  paribus,  undoubtedly  get  before 
them,  and  maintain  his  advantage. 

While  a  trading  nation,  which  has  got  an  eftabliflied  advantage 
over  her  rivals,  can  be  kept  from  declining,  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoifible,  for  any  other  to  enter  into  competition  with  her: 
but  when  the  balance  begins  to  vibrate  by  alternate  diminutions  j 
when  a  decreafe  of  demand  operates  a  failure  of  fupply ;  when 
this  again  is  kept  low,  in  order  to  raife  the  competition  Of  con- 
fumers ;  and  when,  inilead  of  reftoring  the  balance  by  a  gentle 
augmentation,  a  people  are  engaged,  from  the  allurements  of 
high  profits,  to  difcourage  every  attempt  to  bring  down  the  mar- 
ket ;  then  the  ciiTars  of  foreign  rivalfhip  will  fairly  trim  off  the 
fuperfluity  of  demand;  the  fimple  competition  will  ceafe ;  prices 
will  fall,  and  a  return  of  the  fame  circumflances  will  prepare  the 
way  for  another  vibration  downwards. 

Such  operations  as  thefe,  are  jufl  what  is  requifite  for  facilitating 
the  competition  of  rival  nations  ;  and  the  only  means  pofllble  to 
engage  thofe  who  did  not  formerly  work,  to  begin  and  fupply  them- 
felves. 

Did  matters  fland  fo,  the  evil  would  be  fupportable ;  flrangers 
would  only  fupply  the  fuperfluities  of  demand,  and  the  balance 
would  ftill  be  found  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium  at  home.  But,  alas  ! 
even  this  happy  flate  can  only  be  of  fhort  duration.  The  begin- 
nings of  trade  with  the  ftrangers  will  prove  juft  as  favourable  to  the 
vibration  of  their  balance,  by  augmentations,  as  it  was  formerly 
to  the  home-traders  ;  and  now  every  augmentation  to  thofe,  mull 
imply  a  diminution  to  the  others.  What  will  then  become  of  thofe 
hands,  in  the  trading  nation,  who  fubfill  only  by  fupplying  the 
foreign  market  ?  Will  not  this  revolution  work  the  fame  eiFe(5t,  as 
to  them,  as  if  an  additional  number  of  hands  had  been  employed 
to  fupply  the  fame  confumption  ?  And  will  not  this  utterly  deftroy 
the  balance  among  the  traders,  by  throwing  an  unfurmoun table 
8  competition 
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competition  on  the  fide  of  the  fupply  ?  It  will  however  have  a  dif- 
ferent effedl  from  what  might  have  happened,  if  the  fame  number 
of  hands  had  been  thrown  into  the  trading  nation ;  for,  in  this- 
cafe,  they  might  only  deftroy  the  confolidated  profits  upon  labour, 
and  perhaps  reftore  the  balance:  the  inconveniency  would  be 
equally  felt  by  every  workman,  but  profit  would  refult  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  in  the  other  cafe,  the  old  traders  will  find  no  foreign  fale 
for  their  work  ;  thefe  branches  of  induilry  will  fall  below  the  price 
of  fubfillence,  and  the  new  beginners  will  have  reafonahle  profits  in 
fupplying  their  own  wants,  I  fay  reafonahle,  becaufe  this  tranfition 
of  trade  from  one  nation  to  another,  never  can  be  hidden  or  eafy ; 
and  can  only  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  rife  in  the  intrinfic 
value  of  goods  in  that  which  is  upon  the  decline,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  rife  in  their  profits  upon  the  fale  of  them :  for  as  long  as  the 
mofl  extravagant  profits  do  not  become  confolidated,  as  we  have 
faid,  with  the  value  of  the  work,  a  diminution  of  competition 
among  the  confumers,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  a  beginning 
of  foreign  induflry,  will  quickly  make  them  difappear ;  and  this 
will  prove  a  fatal  blow  to  the  firfl;  undertakings  of  the  rival  nations. 
But  when  once  they  are  fairly  fo  confolidated,  that  prices  can  no 
more  come  down  of  themfelves,  and  that  the  ftatefman  \v:ill  not 
lend  his  helping  hand,  then  the  new  beginners  pluck  up  courage, 
and  fet  out  by  making  fmall  profits :  becaufe  in  all  new  undertakings 
there  is  mifmanagement  and  confiderable  lofs  ;  and  nothing  dif- 
courages  mankind  from  new  undertakings  more  than  difficult 
beginnings. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  a  trading  ftate  is  upon  the  rifing  hand,  or 
even  not  upon  the  decline,  and  while  the  balance  is  kept  right  with- 
out the  expedient  of  alternate  diminutions,  work  will  always  be  fup- 
plied  from  that  quarter,  cheaper  than  it  poffibly  can  be  furnifhed 
from  any  other,  where  the  fame  dexterity  does  not  prevail.  But 
when  a  nation  begins  to  lofe  ground,  then  the  very  columns  which 
fupported  her  grandeur,  begin,  by  their  weight,  to  precipitate  her 

H  h  2  decline. 
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decline.  The  wealth  of  her  citizens  will  fupport  and  augment 
h.ome  demand,  and  encourage  that  blind  fondnefs  for  high  profits, 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  preferve.  The  moment  thefe  confolidate 
to  a  certain  degree,  they  have  the  efFed:  of  banifhing  from  the 
market  the  demand  of  ftrangers,  who  only  can  enrich  her.  It  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  their  return  after  tlie  nation  has  difcovered  her 
miftake,  although  fhe  fliould  be  able  to  corred  it ;  becaufe,  before 
this  can  happen,  her  rivals  will  have  profited  of  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, and  during  the  infatuation  of  the  traders,  will,  even  by 
their  afTiftance,  have  got  fairly  over  the  painful  Ilruggle  againfl 
their  fuperior  dexterity. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  fo  foon  as  matters  begin  to  go  backward 
in  a  trading  nation,  and  that  by  the  increafe  of  their  riches,  luxury 
and  extravagance  take  place  of  oeconomy  and  frugality  among  the 
induftrious ;  when  the  inhabitants  themfelves  fooliflily  enter  into 
competition  with  ftrangers  for  their  own  commodities  ;  and  when 
a  ftatefman  looks  cooly  on,  with  his  arms  acrofs,  or  takes  it  into 
his  head,  that  it  is  not  his  bufinefs  to  interpofe,  the  prices  of  the 
dextrous  workman  will  rife  above  the  amount  of  the  manage- 
ment, lofs,  and  reafonable  profits,  of  the  new  beginners ;  and 
when  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  trade  will  decay  where  it  flou- 
rilhed  moft,  and  take  root  in  a  new  foil.  This  I  call  a  competition 
between  nations. 
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CHAP.     Xllf. 

How  far  the  Form  of  Government  of  a  particular  Country  may  he 

favourable  or  unfavourable  to  a  Competition  with  other  NationSy 

in  matters  of  Commerce, 

THE  queftion  before  us,  thoiigh  relative  tp  another  fcience,  is 
not  altogether  foreign  to  this.  I  introduce  it  in  this  place, 
not  fo  much  for  the  fake  qf  connexion,  as  by  way  of  digreflion, 
which  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  a  relation  to  general  principles, 
may  alfo  prove  a  relaxation  to  the  rnind,  after  fo  long  a  chain  q^ 
clofe  reafoning. 

In  fetting  out,  I  informed  my  readers  that  I  intended  to  treat  of 
the  political  oeconomy  of  free  nations  only ;  and  upon  every  gcca-^ 
iion  where  I  have  mentioned  flavery,  I  have  pointed  out  how  far 
the  nature  of  it  is  contrary  to  the  advancement  of  private  induftry, 
the  infeparable  concomitant  of  foreign  and  domeftic  trade. 

No  term  is  lefs  underftood  than  that  of  liberty,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention,  at  prefent,  to  ejiter  into  a  particular  inquii-y  iii^to  all  the 
diiferent  acceptations  of  it. 

By  a  people's  being  free,  I  underfland  no  more  than  their  being 
governed  by  general  laws,  well  known,  not  depending  upon  the- 
ambulatory  will  of  any  man,  or  any  fet  of  men,  and  eftablifhed 
fo  as  not  to  be  changed,  but  in  a  regular  and  uniform  way ;  for 
reafons  which  regard  the  tody  of  the  fociety,  and  not  through 
favour  or  prejudice  to  particular  perfons,  or  particular  clafTes.  In. 
fo  far  as  a  power  of  difpenfing  with,  reftraining  or  extending  gene- 
ral laws,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  any  governor,  in  fo  far,  I  coniider 
pubUc  liberty  as  precarious.  I  do  not  fay  it  is  hereby  hurt ;  this 
will  depend  upo^i  the  ufe  made  of  fuch  prerogatives.  According  to 
this  definition  of  liberty,  a  people  may  be  found  to  enjoy  freedom? 

a  undei?- 
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under  the  moft  defpotic  forms  of  government ;  and  perpetual  fer- 
vice  itfelf,  where  the  mailer's  power  is  Hmited  according  to  natural 
equity,  is  not  altogether  incompatible  with  liberty  in  the  fervant. 

Here  new  ideas  prefent  themfelves  concerning  the  general  prin- 
ciples oi  fuhordination  and  dependence  among  mankind ;  which  I  fliall 
lay  before  my  reader  before  I  proceed,  fubmitting  the  juflnefs  of 
them  to  his  decifion. 

As  thefe  terms  are  both  relative,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  by 
fuhordination  is  implied  an  authority  which  fuperiors  have  over  infe-  " 
riors  ;   and  by  dependence,  is  implied  certain  advantages  which  the 
inferiors  draw  from  their  fuhordination :    a  fervant  is  under  ftibor- 
dmationto  his  mailer,  and  depends  upon  him  for  his  fubfillence. 

Dependence  is  the  only  bond  of  fociety  j  and  I  have  obferved,  in 
the  folirth  chapter  of  the  firfl  book,  that  the  dependence  of  one 
man  upon  another  for  food,  is  a  very  natural  introduction  to  fla- 
very.  This  was  the  firfl  contrivance  mankind  fell  upon,  in  order- 
to  become  ufeful  to  one  another. 

Upon  the  abolifhing  of  flavery,  from  a  principle  of  chrillianity, 
the  next  ilep  taken,  was  the  ellablifhment  of  an  extraordinary  fuh- 
ordination between  the  different  clafTes  of  the  people ;  this  was  the 
principle  of  the  feudal  government. 

The  lafl  refinement,  and  that  which  has  M'ought  liberty  to  be 
generally  extended  to  the  loweft  denominations  of  a  people,  with- 
out deflroyipg  that  dependence  necefTary  to  ferve  as  a  band  of 
fociety,  was  the  introdudion  of  indullry :  by  this  is  implied,  the 
circulation  of  an  adequate  equivalent  for  every  fervice,  which  pro- 
cures to  the  rich,  every  advantage  they  could  expe(ft  to  reap,  either 
from  the  fervitude  or  dependence  of  the  poor  ;  and  to  thefe  again, 
every  comfort  they  could  wifh  to  enjoy  under  the  mildefl  flavery, 
or  moll  gentle  fuhordination. 

From  this  expofition,  I  divide  dependence  into  three  kinds.  The 
firfl  natural,  between  parents  and  children  ;  the  fecond  political, 
between  maflers  and  fervants,  lords  and  valTals,  Princes  and  fub- 
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jedsj   the  third  commercial,   between  the  rich  and  the  induf- 
trious. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  tranfgrefs  the  limits  of  my  fubje6l  for  a  few 
lines,  and  to  dip  fo  far  into  the  principles  of  the  law  of  jiature,  as 
to  enquire,  how  far  fubordination  among  men  is  thereby  autho- 
rized ?  I  think  I  may  decide,  that  in  fo  far  as  the  fubordination  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dependence,  infofar  it  is  reafonable  andjuji.  This  reprefents 
an  even  balance.  If  the  fcale  of  fubordination  is  found  too  weighty, 
tyranny  enfues,  and  licentioufnefs  is  implied,  in  proportion  as  it 
rifes  above  the  level.     From  this  let  me  draw  fome  conclulions. 

imo.  He  who  depended  upon  another,  for  the  prefervation  of  a 
life  juftly  forfeited,  and  at  all  times  in  the  power  of  him  who 
fpared  it,  was,  by  the  civil  law,  called  a  flave»  This  furely  is  the 
higheft  degree  of  dependence, 

2do.  He  who  depends  upon  another  for  every  thing  necellary  for 
his  fubfiftence,  feems  to  be  in  the  fecond  degree  j  this  is  the  depen™ 
dence  of  children  upon  their  parents. 

2,tio.  He  who  depends  upon  another  for  the  means  of  procuring 
fubfiftence  to  himfelf  by  his  own  labour,  ftands  in  the  third  degree: 
this  I  take  to  have  been  the  cafe  between  the  feudal  lords,  and  the 
loweft  clafles  of  their  vafTals,  the  labourers  of  the  ground. 

4^0.  He  who  depends  totally  upon  the  fale  of  his  own  induftry, 
ftands  in  the  fourth  degree :  this  is  the  cafe  of  tradefmen  and  ma- 
nufadlurers,  with  refped;  to  thofe  who  employ  them. 

Thefe  I  take  to  be  the  different  degrees  of  fubordination  between 
man  and  man,  conlidered  as  members  of  the  fame  fociety. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  certain  clalTes,  or  certain  individuals 
become  more  dependent  than  formerly,  in  the  fame  proportion 
ought  their  juft  fubordination  to  increafe :  and  in  proportion  as 
they  become  lefs  dependent  than  formerly,  in  the  fame  proportion 
ought  this  juft  fubordination  to  diminifli.  This  feems  to  be  a  ra- 
tional principle :  next  for  the  application. 

I  deduce 
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I  dedilce  the  Origiii  of  the  grea.t  tuboMmatiori  under  the  feildal 
government,  from  the  neceiTary  dependence  of  the  lower  clallfes 
for  their  fubfiftence.  lEliey  confiithed  the  produce  of  the  land,  as 
the  "price  df  thfeir  filbdrdination,  hot  as  the  reward  &f  their  indilBiry 
in  making  it  product. 

I  deduce  toOdern  liberty  from  the  independence  of  the  faihe 
clafi^s,  by  the  introdudion  of  induftry,  and  circtilati<)li  of  ah  ade- 
quate equivalent  for  every  fervice. 

If  this  doftrine  be  applied  in  order  to  refolve  the  famous  queftion 
fo  much  debated,  concerning  the  origin  of  fuprertie  authority,  in 
fo  far  as  it  is  a  queftion  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  do  not  find  the  deci- 
fion  fo  very  difficult :  All  authority  is  in  proportion  to  dependence,  and 
mujt  "vary  according  to  circumjlances. 

I  think  it  is  as  rational  to  fay,  that  the  fatherly  power  proceeded 
originally  from  the  ad  of  the  children,  as  to  fay,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  were  fed,  and  protected  by  a  few  great 
lords,  was  the  fountain  of  power,  and  creator  of  fubordination. 
Thofe  who  have  no  other  equivalent  to  give  for  their  food  and  pro- 
tedion,  nulft  pay  in  perfonal  fervice,  refpe^l,  and  fubiUiflion  ;  and 
fo  foon  as  they  come  to  be  in  a  fituation  to  pay  a  proper  equivalent 
for  thefe  dependencies,  in  fo  far  they  acquire  a  title  to  liberty 
and  independence.  The  feudal  lords,  therefore,  who,  with  reafon, 
had  an  entire  authority  over  many  of  their  vaffals,  being  fubdued 
by  their  King ;  the  ufurpation  was  upon  their  rights,  not  upon  the 
rights  of  the  lower  dalles  :  but  when  a  King  came  to  extend  the 
power  he  had  over  the  valTals  of  the  lords,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  who  had  been  independent  of  that  fubordination,  his  ufurp- 
ation became  evident. 

The  rights  of  Kings,  therefore,  are  to  be  fought  for  in  hiftory  ;  and 
not  founded  upon  the  fuppoiition  of  tacit  contra(5is  between  them 
and  their  people,  inferred  from  the  principles  of  an  imaginary  law 
of  nature,  ivhich  makes  all  mankind  equal :  nature  can  never  be  in  op- 
pofition  to  common  reafon. 

The 
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The  general  principle  I  have  laid  down,  appears,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  more  rational  than  that  imaginary  contrail ;  and  as 
confonant  to  the  full  with  the  fpirit  of  free  government.  If  the 
original  tacit  contradl  of  government  between  Prince  and  people  is 
admitted  univerfally,  then  all  governments  ought  to  be  fimilar> 
and  every  fubordination,  ^  which  appears  contrary  to  the  entire 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  loweil  clalFes,  ought  to  be  con- 
llrued  as  tyrannical :  whereas,  according  to  my  principle,  the  fub- 
ordination  of  clalTes  may,  in  different  countries,  be  vaftly  different ; 
the  prerogative  of  one  fovereign  may,  from  different  circumftances, 
be  far  more  extended  than  that  of  another. 

May  not  one  have  attained  the  fovereignty  (by  the  free  ele6lion 
of  the  people,  I  fuppofe)  becaufe  of  the  great  extent  of  his  poffef- 
fions,  number  of  his  valTals  and  dependents,  quantity  of  wealth, 
alliances  and  connexions  with  neighbouring  fovereigns  I  Had  not, 
for  example,  fuch  a  perfon  as  Hugh  Capet,  the  greateft  feudal  Lord 
of  his  time,  a  right  to  a  much  more  extenfive  jurifdic^ion  over  his 
fubje<5ts,  than  could  reafonably  be  afpired  to  by  a  King  of  Poland, 
fent  from  France,  or  from  Germany,  and  fet  at  the  head  of  a  repub- 
lic, where  he  has  not  one  perfon  depending  upon  him  for  any 
thing  ? 

The  power  of  Princes,  as  Princes,  muft  then  be  diflinguifhed 
from  the  power  they  derive  from  other  circumflances,  which  do 
not  neceffarily  follow  in  confequence  of  their  elevation  to  the 
throne.  It  would,  I  think,  be  the  greatefl  abfurdity  to  advance, 
that  the  title  of  King  abolifhes,  of  itfelf,  the  fubordination  due  to 
the  perfon  who  exercifes  the  office  of  that  high  magiftracy. 

Matter  of  fa6l,  which  is  flronger  than  all  reafoning,  demonflrates 
the  force  of  the  principle  here  laid  down.  Do  we  not  fee  how  fub- 
ordination rifes  and  falls  under  different  reigns,  under  a  rich  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  neceffitous  Charles,  under  a  powerful  Auftrian,  and  a 
diflreffed  Bavarian  Emperor  ?    I  proceed  no  farther  in  the  exami- 
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nation  of  this  matter :   perhaps  my  reader  has  decided  that  I  have 
gone  too  far  ah-eady. 

From  thefe  principles  may  be  deduced  the  boundaries  of  fubor- 
dination.  A  people  who  depend  upon  nothing  but  their  own  in- 
duftry  for  their  fubfiftence,  ought  to  be  under  no  farther  fubordi- 
nation  than  what  is  neceflary  for  their  protection.  And  as  the 
protection  of  the  whole  body  of  fuch  a  people  implies  the  proteftion 
of  every  individual,  fo  every  political  fubordination  fhould  there 
be  general  and  equal :  no  perfon,  no  clafs  fliould  be  under  a  greater 
fubordination  than  another.  This  is  the  fubordination  of  the  laws  ; 
and  whenever  laws  eftablifh  a  fubordination  more  than  what  is 
proportionate  to  the  dependence  of  thofe  who  are  fubordinate,  in 
fo  far  fuch  laws  may  be  confidered  as  contrary  to  natural  equity, 
and  arbitrary. 

Thefe  things  premifed,  I  come  to  the  queftion  propofed,  namely, 
How  far  particular  forms  of  government  are  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable to  a  competition  with  other  nations,  in  point  of  com- 
merce ? 

If  we  reafon  from  fa6ls,  and  from  experience,  wefliallfind,  that 
trade  and  induftry  have  been  found  moftly  to  flourifh  under  the 
republican  form,  and  under  thofe  which  have  come  the  neareft  to 
it.  May  I  be  allowed  to  fay,  that,  perhaps,  one  principal  reafon  for 
this  has  been,  that  under  thefe  forms  the  adminiftration  of  the 
laws  has  been  the  moft  uniform,  and  confequently,  that  moft 
liberty  has  aSlually  been  there  enjoyed :  I  fay  actually,  becaufe  I 
have  faid  above,  that  in  my  acceptation  of  the  term,  liberty  is 
equally  compatible  with  monarchy  as  with  democracy  j  I  do  not  fay 
the  enjoyment  of  it  is  equally  fecure  under  both  ;  becaufe  under 
the  firil  it  is  much  more  liable  to  be  deftroyed. 

The  life  of  the  democratical  fyftem  is  equality.  Monarchy  con- 
veys the  idea  of  the  greateft  inequality  poffible.  Now  if,  on  one 
fide,  the  equality  of  the  democracy  fecure s  liberty ;  on  the  other, 
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the  moderation  in  expence  difcourages  induftry  ;  and  if,  on  one 
fide,  the  inequality  of  the  monarchy  endangers  liberty,  the  progress 
of  luxury  encourages  induftry  on  the  other.  From  whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  democratical  fyflem  is  naturally  the  befl 
for  giving  birth «to  foreign  trade  ;  the  monarchical,  for  the  refine- 
ment of  the  luxurious  arts,  and  for  promoting  a  rapid  circulation 
of  inland  commerce. 

The  danger  which  liberty  is  expofed  to  under  monarchy,  and  the 
difcouragement  to  induftry,  from  the  frugality  of  the  democracy, 
are  only  the  natural  and  immediate  effedls  of  the  two  forms  of 
government;  and  thefe  inconveniencies  will  only  take  place  while 
ftatefmen  negle6t  the  intereft  of  commerce,  fo  far  as  not  to  make  it 
an  objedl  of  adminiftration. 

The  difadvantage,  therefore,  of  the  monarchical  form,  in  point 
of  trade  and  induftry,  does  not  proceed  from  the  inequality  it  efta- 
blifhes  among  the  citizens,  but  from  the  confequence  of  this  in- 
equality, which  is  very  often  accompanied  with  an  arbitrary  and 
undetermined  fubordination  between  the  individuals  of  the  higher 
clafles,  and  thofe  of  the  lower ;  or  between  thofe  vefted  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  body  of  the  people.  The  moment 
it  is  found  that  any  fubordination  within  the  monarchy,  between 
fubje6t  and  fubje6t,  is  left  without  proper  bounds  prefcribed,  liberty 
is  fo  far  at  an  end.  Nay  monarchy  itfelf  is  thereby  hurt,  as  this 
undetermined  fubordination  implies  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  ftate, 
not  vefted  in  the  monarch.  Arbitrary  power  never  can  be  delegated  ; 
for  if  it  be  arhitraiy,  it  may  be  turned  againft  the  monarch,  as  well 
as  againft  the  fubjecft. 

I  might  therefore  fay,  that  when  fuch  a  power  in  individuals  is 
conftitutional  in  the  monarchy,  fuch  monarchy  is  not  a  govern- 
ment, but  a  tyranny,  and  therefore  falls  without  the  limits  of  our 
fubjeft ;  and  when  fuch  a  power  is  anti-conftitutional,  and  yet  is 
exercifed,  that  it  is  an  abufe,  and  fhouid  be  overlooked.  But  as 
the  plan  of  this  inquiry  engages  me  to  inveftigate  the  operations 
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of  general  principles,  and  the  confequences  they  produce,  I  cannot 
omit,  in  this  place,  to  point  out  thofe  which  flow  from  an  unde- 
termined fubordination,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed. 

Whether  this  undetermined  fubordination  between  individuals, 
be  a  'uice  in  the  conftitution  of  the  government,  >or  an  abufe,  it  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  tlie  confequences  which  refult  from  it.  It  is 
this  which  checks  and  deflroys  induftry,  and  which  in  a  great 
meafure  prevents  its  progrefs  from  being  equal  in  all  countries. 
This  difference  in  the  form  or  adminiftration  of  governments,  is 
the  only  one  which  it  is  cilentially  neceffary  to  examine  in  this 
inquiry ;  and  fo  effential  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  imagine  it 
would  be  lefs  hurtful,  in  a  plan  for  the  eftablifhment  of  commerce, 
fairly,  and  at  once,  to  enflave  the  lower  clalfes  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  make  them  vendible  like  other  commodities,  than  to  leave 
them  nominally  free,  burthened  with  their  own  maintenance, 
charged  with  the  education  of  their  children,  and  at  the  fame  time 
under  an  irregular  fubordination  ;  that  is,  liable  at  every  moment 
to  be  loaded  with  new  preftations  or  impolitions,  either  in  work  or 
otherwife,  and  to  be  fined  or  imprifoned  at  will  by  their  fuperiors. 

It  produces  no  difference,  whether  thefe  irregularities  be  exer- 
cifed  by  thofe  of  the  fuperior  claffes,  or  by  the  flatefman  and  his 
fubftitutes.  It  is  the  irregularity  of  the  exa6lions  more  than  the 
extent  of  them  which  ruins  induflry.  It  renders  living  precarious, 
and  the  very  idea  of  induftry  fliould  carry  along  with  it,  not  only 
an  afTured  livelihood,  but  a  certain  profit  over  and  above. 

Let  impofitions  be  ever  fo  high,  provided  they  be  proportional, 
general,  gradually  augmented,  and  permanent,  they  may  have 
indeed  the  effeft  of  flopping  foreign  trade,  and  of  ftarving  the  idle, 
but  they  never  will  ruin  the  induftrious,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fhew  in  treating  of  taxation.  Whereas,  when  they  are  arbitrary, 
falling  unequally  upon  individuals  of  the  fame  condition,  fudder>> 
atid  frequently  changing  their  obje6l,  it  is  impollible  for  induflry 
to  fland  its  ground.  Such  a  fyftem  of  oeconomy  introduces  an 
2,  unequal 
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mnequal  competition  among  thofe  of  the  fame  clafs,  it  flops  induf- 
trious  people  in  the  middle  of  their  career,  difcourages  others  from 
expofing  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  eafe  of  their  c'lrcumjlances,  confe- 
quently  encourages  hoarding;  this  again  excites  rapacioufnefs 
upon  the  fide  of  the  ftatefman,  who  fees  hmifelf  fruflrated  in  his 
fchemes  of  laying  hold  of  private  wealth. 

From  this  a  new  fet  of  inconveniencies  follow.  He  turns  his 
views  upon  folid  property.  This  infpires  the  landlords  with  indig- 
nation againft  hiyn  who  can  load  them  at  will ;  and  with  etwy,  againft 
the  monied  interej},  who  can  baffle  his  attempts.  This  clafs  again  is 
Gonflantly  upon  the  catch  to  profit  of  the  public  diftrefs  for  want 
of  money.  What  is  the  confequence  of  all  this?  It  is,  that  the 
loweft  dalles  of  the  people,  who  ought  by  induflry  to  enrich  the 
flate,  find  on  one  hand  the  monied  intereft  conflantly  amafllng, 
in  order  tolend  to  the  flate,  inftead  of  diflributing  among  them,  by 
feafonable  loans,  their  fuperfluous  incomci^  with  a  view  to  fliare 
the  reafonable  profits  of  their  ingenuity ;  and  on  the  other  handj 
diey  find  the  emifTaries  of  taxation  robbing  them  of  the  feed  before 
it  is  fown,  inftead  of  waiting  for  a  fliare  in  the  harveft. 

Under  the  feudal  form  of  government,  liberty  and  independenca 
were  confined  to  the  nobility.  Birth  opened,  the  door  of  preferment 
to  fome,  and  birth  as  effedualiy  fhut  it  againft  others.  I  have  often 
obferved  how,  by  reafon  and  from  experience,  fuch  a  form  of  go; 
vernment  muft  be  unfavourable  both  to  trade  and  induftry. 

From  reafon  it  is  plain,  that  induftry  muft  give  wealth,  and 
wealth  wi//  give  power,,  if  he  who  pofTefTes  it  be  left  the  mafter  to 
employ  it  as  he  pleafes.  A  government  could  not  therefore  encou- 
rage a  fyftem  which  tended  to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of  thofs 
who  were  only  made  to  obey.  It  was  confequently  very  natural 
for  the  nobility  to  be  jealous  of  wealthy  merchants,  and  of  every 
one  who.  became  eafy  and  independent  by  means  of  their  own  in- 
duftry ;  experience,  proved  how  exadly  this  principle  regulated  theia 
adminiftration. 

A  ftatefman 
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A  ftatefman  ought,  therefore,  to  confider  attentively  every  cir- 
ciimftance  of  the  conftitution  of  his  couatry,  before  he  fets  on  foot 
the  modern  fyftem  of  trade  and  induftry.  I  am  far  from  being  of 
opinion  that  this  is  the  only  road  to  happinefs,  fecurity,  and  eafe ; 
though,  from  the  general  tafte  of  the  times  I  live  in,  it  be  the  fyllem 
I  am  principally  employed  to  examine.  A  country  may  be  abun- 
dantly happy,  and  fufficiently  formidable  to  thofe  who  come  to 
attack  it,  without  being  extremely  rich.  Riches  indeed  are  forbid 
to  all  who  have  not  mines,  or  foreign  trade. 

If  a  country  be  found  labouring  under  many  natural  difadvan- 
tages  from  inland  iituation,  barren  foil,  diftant  carriage,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  competition  with  other  nations  in  foreign 
markets.  All  that  can  be  then  imdertaken  is  a  paffive  trade,  and 
that  only  in  fo  far  as  it  can  bring  in  additional  wealth.  When  little 
money  can  be  acquired,  the  flatefman's  application  mull  be,  to 
make  that  already  acquired  to  circulate  as  much  as  poffible,  in  order 
to  give  bread  to  every  one  in  the  fociety. 

In  countries  where  the  government  is  veiled  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  lords,  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  arillocracies,  as  was  the 
cafe  under  the  feudal  government,  and  as  it  Hill  is  the  cafe  in 
many  countries  in  Europe,  where  trade,  however,  and  induftry 
are  daily  gaining  ground ;  the  llatefman  who  fets  the  new  fyftem 
of  political  oeconomy  on  foot,  may  depend  upon  it,  that  either  his 
attempt  will  fail,  or  the  conftitution  of  the  government  will  change. 
If  he  deftroys  all  arbitrary  dependence  between  individuals,  the 
wealth  of  the  induftrious  will  fhare,  if  not  totally  root  out  the 
power  of  the  grandees.  If  he  allows  fuch  a  dependence  to  fubfift', 
his  projedl  will  fail. 

While  Venice  and  Genoa  flouriflied,  they  were  obliged  to  open 
the  doors  of  their  fenate  to  the  wealthy  citizens,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  down.  What  is  venal  nobility  ?  The  child 
of  commerce,  the  indifpenfible  confequence  of  induftry,  and  a 
middle  term,  which  our  Gothic  anceftors  found  themfelves  obliged 
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to  adopt,  in  order  not  entirely  to  lofe  their  own  rank  in  the  ftate. 
Money,  they  found,  muft  carry  off  the  fafces,  fo  tliey  chofe  rather 
to  adopt  the  wealthy  plebeians,  and  to  clothe  ignoble  flioulders 
with  their  purple  mantle,  than  to  allow  thefe  to  wrefl  all  authority 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  higher  clafs.  By  this  expedient,  a  fudden 
revolution  has- often  been  prevented.  Some  kingdoms  have  been 
quit  for  a  bloody  rebellion,  or  a  long  civil  war.  Other  countries 
have  likewife  demonflrated  the  force  of  the  principles  here  laid 
down:  a  wealthy  populace  has  broken  their  chains  to. pieces,  and 
overturned  the  very  foundations  of  the  feudal  fyftem. 

All  thefe  violent  convuhions  have  been  owing  to  the  fhort-lighted- 
n«fs  of  ftatefmen ;  who,  inattentive  to  the  confequences  of  grow- 
ing wealth  and  induftry,  foolillily  imagined  that  hereditary  fubor- 
dination  was  to  fubfift  among  clafles,  whofe  lituation,  with  refpetSt 
to  each  other,  was  entirely  changed. 

The  pretorian  cohorts  \vere  at  firll  fubordinate  to  the  orders  of 
the  Emperors,  and  were  the  guards  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
Janiifaries  are  underftood  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Port.  So  foon  as  the  leading  men  of  Rome  and  Con- 
ftantinople,  wha  naturally  were  entitled  to  govern  the  ftate,  applied 
to  thefe  tumultuous  bodies  for  their  protecStion  and  affiftance,  they 
in  their  turn,  made  fenfible  of  their  own  importance,,  changed  the 
conftitution,  and  fhared  in  the  government. 

A  milder  revolution,  entirely  fimilar,  is  taking  place  in  modern 
times  ;  and  an  attentive  fpeftator  may  find  amufement  in  viewing 
the  progrefs  of  it  in  many  ftates  of  Europe.  Trade  2ind  iyidujiry  are 
in  vogue  ;  and  their  eftablifliment  is  occafioning  a  wonderful 
fermentation  with  the  remaining  iiercenefs  of  the  feudal  con- 
ftitution. 

Trade  and  induftry  owed  their  eftablifhment  to  w^r  and  to  atnbi- 
hon ;  and  perhaps  mankind  may  hope  to  fee  the  day  when  they 
v/ill  put  an  end  to  the  firft,  by  expofmg  the  expenfive  folly  of  the 
latter, 

I  Trade 
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Trade  and  induftry,  I  fay,  owed  their  eftablifliment  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  princes,  who  fupported  and  favoured  the  plan  in  the  begin- 
ning,, principally  with  a  view  to  enrich  themfelves,  and  thereby  to 
become  formidable  to  their  neighbours.  But  they  did  not  dif- 
cover,  until  experience  taught  them,  that  the  wealth  they  drew 
from  fuch  fountains  was  but  the  overflowing  of  the  fpring ;  and 
that  an  opulent,  bold,  and  fpirited  people,  having  the  fund  of  the 
prince's  wealth  in  their  own  hands,  have  it  alfo  in  their  own  power, 
when  it  becomes  Urongly  their  inclination,  to  fliake  oiF  his  autho- 
rity. The  confequence  of  this  change  has  been  the  introduction 
of  a  more  mild,  and  a  more  regular  plan  of  adminiftration.  The 
money  gatherers  are  become  more  ufeful  to  princes,  than  the  great 
lords  ;  and  thofe  who  are  fertile  in  expedients  for  eftablifhing  pub- 
lic credit,  and  for  draAving  money  from  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  by 
the  impofition  of  taxes,  have  been  preferred  to  the  moll  wife  and 
moft  learned  counfellors. 

As  this  fyftem  is  new,  no  wonder  if  it  has  produced  phenomena  , 
both  new  and  furprizing.  Formerly,  the  power  of  Princes  was 
einployed  to  deftroy  liberty,  and  to  eflablifli  arbitrary  fubordination ; 
but  in  our  days,  we  have  feen  thofe  who  have  beft  comprehended 
the  true  principles  of  the  new  plan  of  politics,  arbitrarily  limiting 
the  power  of  the  higher  dalles,  and  thereby  applying  their  autho- 
rity towards  the  extenfion  of  public  liberty,  by  extinguifliing  every  . 
fubordination,  other  than  that  due  to  the  eftablilhed  laws. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  fome  of  the  greateil  minifters,  has 
been  to  reftrain  the  power  of  the  great  lords.  The  natural  infe- 
rence that  people  drew  from  fuch  a  ftep,  was,  that  the  minifter 
thereby  intended  to  make  every  thing  depend  on  the  prince's 
will  only.  This  I  do  not  deny.  But  what  ufe  have  we  feen  made 
of  this  new  acquifition  of  power  ?  Thofe  who  look  into  events  with 
a  political  eye,  may  perceive  feveral  a(5ls  of  the  moft  arbitrary  au- 
thority exercifed  by  fome  late  European  fovereigns,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  eftablifti  public  liberty  upon  a  more  extenfive  bottom. 

And 
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And  although  the  prerogative  of  fome  princes  be  increafed  con- 
fiderably  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  antient  conflitution,  even  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  perhaps  juftly  to  deferve  the  name  of  ufurpation ;  yet 
the  confequences  refulting  from  the  revolution,  cannot  every  where 
be  faid,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  impaired  what  I  call  public  liberty, 
I  fhould  be  at  no  lofs  to  prove  this  alTertion  from  matters  of  fadt, 
and  by  examples,  did  I  think  it  proper:  it  feems  better  to  prove  it 
from  reafon. 

When  once  a  ftate  begins  to  fubfifl  by  the  confequences  of  in- 
dullry,  there  is  lefs  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  power  of 
the  fovereign.  The  mechanifm  of  his  adminiftration  becomes 
more  complex,  and,  as  was  obferved  in  the  introdudbion  to  the  firft 
book,  he  finds  himfelf  fo  bound  up  by  the  laws  of  his  political 
oeconomy,  that  every  tranfgreffion  of  them  runs  him  into  new 
difficulties. 

I  only  fpeak  of  governments. which  are  conduced  fyllematically, 
conftitutionally,  and  by  general  laws  ;  and  when  I  mention  princes, 
I  mean  their  councils.  The  principles  I  am  enquiring  into,  regard 
the  cool  adminiftration  of  their  government ;  it  belongs  to  another 
branch  of  politics,  to  contrive  bulwarks  againft  their  paffions,  vices 
and  weaknefles,  as  men. 

I  fay,  therefore,  that  from  the  time  Hates  have  begun  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  confequences  of  induflry,  the  plan  of  adminiftration 
has  become  more  moderate ;  has  been  changing  and  refining  by 
degrees ;  and  every  change,  as  has  been  often  obferved,  muft  be 
accompanied  with  inconveniencies. 

It  is  of  governments  as  of  machines,  the  more  they  are  fimple, 
the  more  they  are  folid  and  lafting ;  the  more  they  are  artfully 
cempofed,  the  more  they  become  ufeful ;  but  the  more  apt  they 
are  to  be  out  of  order. 

The  Lacedemonian  form  may  be  compared  to  the  wedge,  tlie 
moft  folid  and  compadl  of  all  the  mechanical  powers.  Tliofe  of 
modern  ftates  to  watches,  which  are  continually  going  wronp-; 

VOL.  L  .  K  k  fometim^'es 
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fometimes  the  fpring  is  found  too  weat,  at  other  times  too  ftrong 
for  the  machine :  and  when  the  wheels  are  not  made  according  to 
a  determined  proportion,  by  the  able  hands  of  a  Graham,  or  a 
jLilien  le  Roy,  they  do  not  tally  well  with  one  another ;  then  the 
machine  Hops,  and  if  it  be  forced,  fome  part  gives  way ;  and  the 
\vorkman's  hand  becomes  necelTary  to  fet  it  right. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

Security^    Eafe  and  Happ'mefs^    no  infeparabk  Concomitants  of 
Trade  and  Indiiftry, 

THE  republic  of  Lycurgus  reprefcnts  the  moft  perfed  plan  of 
political  oeconomy,  in  my  humble  opinion,  any  -where  to  be 
met  with,  either  in  antient  or  modern  times.  That  it  exifted  can- 
a^ot  be  called  in  quellion,  any  more  than  that  it  proved  the  molt 
durable  of  all  thofe  eflabliOied  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  if  at  laft  it 
came  to  fail,  it  was  more  from  the  abufes  which  gradually  were 
introduced  into  it,  than  from  any  vice  in  the  form. 

The  iiraplicity  of  the  inftitution  made  the  foliclity  of  it ;  and  had 
the  Lacedemonians  at  all  times  adhered  to  the  principles  of  their 
government,  and  fpirit  of  their  conftitution,  they  might  have  per- 
haps fubfifted  to  this  very  day. 

My  intention,  in  this  chapter,  is  not  to  enter  into  a  critical  dif- 
quilition  concerning  the  mechanifm  of  every  part  of  the  Spartan 
republic ;  but  to  compare  the  general  plan  of  Lycurgus's  political 
oeconomy  with  the  principles  we  have  been  laying  down. 

Of  this  plan  we  have  a  defcription  in  the  life  of  that  legiflator 
written  by  Plutarch,  one  of  the  mofl  judicious  authors  to  be  met 
with  in  any  age. 

This 
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This  hiftorian  flourifhed  at  leaft  800  years  after  the  inftitution  of 
the  plan  he  defcribes.  A  plan  never  reduced  into  a  fyflem  of 
written  laws,  but  ftamped  at  fa"ft  upon  the  minds  of  the  Spartans 
by  the  immediate  authority  of  the  gods,  which  made  them  fubmit 
to  the  moft  violent  revolution  that  perhaps  ever  took  place  in  any 
nation,  and  which  they  fupported  for  fo  many  ages  by  the  force  of 
education  alone. 

As  the  whole  of  Lycurgus's  laws  was  tranfmitted  by  tradition 
only,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  defcription  Plutarch,  or  in- 
deed any  of  the  antients,  have  given  us  of  this  republic,  can  be 
depended  on  with  certainty  as  a  juil  reprefentation  of  every  part  of 
the  fyflem  laid  down  by  that  great  llatefman.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  be  very  fure,  that  as  to  the  outlines  of  the  inftitution, 
we  have  them  tranfmitted  to  us  in  all  their  purity ;  and,  in  what 
relates  to  my  fubjeft,  I  have  no  occalion  to  launch  out  into  any 
particulars  which  may  imply  the  fmalleft  controverfy,  as  to  the 
matter  of  fadl. 

Property  among  the  Lacedemonians,  at  the  time  when  Lycurgus 
planned  his  inftitution,  was  very  unequally  divided :  the  confe- 
quence  of  which,  fays  our  hiftorian,  was  to  draw  many  poor  people 
into  the  city,  where  the  wealth  was  gathered  into  few  hands  ;  that 
is,  according  to  our  language,  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  %vho  Imed  in  the 
city,  had  purged  the  lands  of  ifelefs  mouths,  mid  the  inf  ability  of  the 
government  had  rendered  indti/iry  precarious,  ivhich  mift  have  opened  the 
door  to  general  dijlrefs  among  all  the  loiver  clajfes. 

The  firft  ftep  our  legiftator  took,  was  to  prepare  x\\€  fpirit  of  the 
people,  fo  as  to  engage  them  to  fubmit  to  a  total  reform,  ivhich 
could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  innumerable  inconveniencies. 
For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Delphi,  without  having  commu- 
nicated his  defign  to  any  body.  The  Pythia  declared  him  to  be 
the  darling  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a  m.an ;  and  pub- 
licly gave  out,  that  Apollo  had  delivered  to  him  alone  the  plan  of 
a  republic  which  far  exceeded  every  other  in  perfection. 

K  k  2  What' 
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,  What  a  powerful  engine  was  this  in  the  hands  of  a  profound 
politician,  who  had  travelled  over  the  world  with  a  previous  inten- 
tion to  explore  the  myfteries  of  the  fcience  of  government !  and 
what  advantages  did  fuch  an  authentic  recommendation,  coming 
directly  (as  was  believed)  from  the  voice  of  the  Divinity,  give  him 
over  a  fuperftitious  people,  in  eflabliftiing  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment he  thought  moil  proper ! 

The  fagacious  Lacedemonian  did  not,  however,  entirely  depend 
upon  the  blind  fubmiffion  of  his  countrymen  to  the  di<5tates  of  the 
oracle ;  but  wifely  judged  that  fome  preparatory  fteps  might  ftill 
be  necefTary.  He  communicated,  therefore,  his  plan,  firfl  to  his 
friends,  and  then  by  degrees  to  the  principal  people  of  the  ftate, 
w^ho  certainly  never  could  have  been  brought  to  relifh  an  inno- 
vation fo  prejudicial  to  their  intereft,  had  it  not  been  from  the 
deepelt  reverence  and  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Affiired 
of  their  affiftance,  he  appeared  in  the  market  place,  accompanied 
by  his  party,  all  in  arms  ;  and  having  impofed  refpe(ft,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  government  by  the  nomination  of  a  fenate. 

Whatever  regards  any  other  objecfl  than  his  plan  of  political 
oeconomy,  fliall  be  here  pafTcd  over  in  filence.  It  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  to  my  inquiry,  where  the  fupreme  power  was  veiled  :  it  is 
iufficient  to  know  that  there  was  an  authority  in  the  Hate  fufficient 
to  fupport  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

He  deftroyed  all  inequality  at  one  flroke.  The  property  of  all  the 
lands  of  the  Hate  was  thrown  together,  and  became  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  legiflator.  Every  branch  of  induflry  was  profcribed  to  the 
citizens.  And  a  monied  intereft  was  made  to  difappear,  by  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  iron  coin.  The  lands  he  divided  into  equal  lots, 
according  to  the  number  of  citizens. 

Tlius  all  were  rendred  entirely  equal  in  point  of  fortune,  as  nei- 
ther wealth,  induftry,  or  lands,  could  give  a  fuperiority  to  any 
body.  From  this  part  of  the  plan  I  conclude,  that  Lycurgus  difco- 
vered  the  ittter  infufficiency  of  an  agrarian  law  for  eftablifliing 

equality 
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equality  among  the  individuals  of  a  ftate,  without  profcribing,  at 
the  fame  time,  both  wealth  and  induftry.  A  circumftance  which 
feems  to  have  efcaped  every  other  ftatefman  in  antient  times,  as 
well  as  the  modern  patrons  of  equality  and  fimplicity  of  manners. 
The  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  Helotes,  who  were  nouriflied 
from  them,  and  who  were  obliged  to  deliver  the  furplus,  that  is, 
a  determined  quantity  of  fruits,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  lot.  Every 
necelfary  mechanic  art  was  likewife  exercifed  by  this  body  of 
flaves. 

By  this  diftribution,  the  produce  of  the  earth  (that  is  every  article 
of  nourifhment)  came  free  and  without  coll  to  every  individual  of 
the  ftate.  The  Spartan  landlords  were  rather  overfeers  of  the  flaves, 
and  collecSlors  of  the  public  fubfiftenee,  than  dire^  proprietors  of 
the  foil  which  produced  it.  For  although  every  man  was  fed  from 
his  own  lands,  and  provided  his  own  portion,  yet  this  portion  was 
regulated,  and  wa-s  to  be  confiimed  in  public ;  and  any  one  who 
pretended  to  cat  alone,  or  before  he  came  to  the  public  hall,  was 
held  in  the  utmoft  contempt. 

Their  cloathing  was  the  mofl  fimple  polTible,  perfe(5lly  alike,  and 
could  be  purchafed  for  a  fmall  value.  This  frugality  produced  no 
bad  efFedt ;  becaufe  no  man  lived  by  his  induftry.  Arts,  as  has 
been  faid,  were  exercifed  by  the  Helotes,  the  property  of  private 
citizens  ;  and  if  fuch  mailers  as  entertained  manufa(5lm'ing  flaves 
gained  by  that  traffic  (as  fome  mufl;  do)  every  method  of  profiting 
of  their  fuperior  riches  was  cut  off. 

The  Spartans  were  continually  together,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  divert  themfelves  ;  and  their  amufements  were  moflrly  mar- 
tial exercifes.  The  regulations  of  thefe  numerous  afl^emblies  (which 
were  compared,  with  great  elegance  and  juftnefs,  to  fwarms  of 
bees)  cut  oflf"  all  outward  marks  of  diftin(5lion.  There  was  not  a 
pofllbillty  for  luxury  to  introduce  itfelf,  either  in  eating,  drinking; 
cloathing,  furniture,  or  any  other  expence. 

Here, 
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Here  then  was  a  whole  nation  fed  and  provided  for  gratuitoully  ; 
there  was  not  the  leaft  occafion  for  induftryj  the  ufefukiefs  of 
which  we  have  fliewn  principally  to  confiil  in  its  proving  an  expe- 
dient for  procuring  for  the  neceffitoiis,  what  the  Spartans  found 
provided  for  them  without  labour. 

Under  fuch  circumftances  we  may  conclude,  from  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down,  that  a  people  thus  abundantly  nouriflied,  muft 
have  multiplied  exceedingly.  And  fo  no  doubt  they  did.  But  the 
regulation  of  the  lots  permitted  no  more  than  a  fixt  number  of  citi- 
zens. Whenever,  therefore,  numbers  were  found  to  exceed  this 
ftandard,  the  fupernumeraries  were  difmiiled,  and  fent  to  form 
colonies.  And  when  the  Helotes  increafed  too  much,  and  thereby 
began  to  rife  above  the  proportion  of  the  labour  required  of  thero^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  confuming  the  food  of  their  mailers,  which 
they  had  among  their  hands,  and  thereby  becoming  idle,  licentious, 
and  consequently  dangerous  to  the  ftate,  it  was  permitted  to  deflroy 
them  by  way  of  a  military  exercife,  condu6ted  by  Ilratagem  and 
addrefs ;  arts  which  this  people  conflantly  preferred  in  war,  to 
labour,  ftrength,  and  intrepidity. 

This  appears  a  very  barbarous  cuftom,  and  I  fliall  not  offer  any 
thing  as  an  apology  for  it,  but  the  ferocity  of  the  manners  of  thofe 
times.     Abftradting  from  the  cruelty,  the  reftraining  the  numbers 
of  that  clafs  within  certain  limits,  was  abfolutely  necelTary.     The 
Lacedemonian  fls-ves  were  in  many  refpedls  far  happier  than  thofe 
of  other  nations.     They  were  in  reality  a  body  of  farmers,  which 
paid  a  certain  quantity  of  fruits  out  of  every  lot ;  to  v/it,  70  me- 
dimni  of  barley :  their  numbers  were  not  recruited  from  abroad,  as 
elfewhere,  but  fupported  by  their  own  propagation;  confequently 
'there  was  an  abfolute  neceility  either  to  prevent  the  over  multipli- 
cation of  them,  or  to  diminifh  an  income  proportioned  exa6lly  to 
the  necellities  of  the  llate:   and  what  expedient  could  be  fallen 
upon  I  They  were  flaves,  and  therefore  could  not  be  inrolled  in  the 
number  of  citizens  ;    they  could  not  be  fold  to  ftrangers,  for  mo- 
7  "  ney 
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ney  which  was  forbid  ;  and  they  were  of  no  nfe  to  induftry.  No 
wonder  then  if  the  fiercenefs  of  the  manners  of  thofe  days  per- 
mitted the  inhnman  treatment  they  received ;  which,  however, 
Plutarch  is  far  from  attributing  to  the  primitive  inftitution  of  Lycur- 
gus.  Befides,  when  w^e  fee  that  the  freemen  themfelves  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  country  the  moment  their  numbers  exceeded  a 
certain  flandard,  it  was  not  to  be  expe6ted,  thatufelefs  flaveslhould 
be  permitted  to  multiply  at  difcretion. 

From  this  ficetch  of  Lyeurgus's  political  oeconomy,  we  find  the 
ilate  abundantly  provided  with  every  necelTary  article  ;  an  effe(5lual 
flop  put  to  vicious  procreation  among  the  citizens ;  and  a  correc- 
tive for  the  over  multiplication  of  the  Haves.  The  nest  care  of  a 
ftatefman  is  to  regulate  the  employment  of  a  people. 

Every  freeman  in  the  ftate  v^as  bred  up  from  his  infancy  to  arms. 
No  family  care  eould  prevent  him  from  ferviiig  the  ftate  as  a  foi- 
dier  ;  his  children  were  no  load  upon  him  ;  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Helotes  to  fupply  them  with  proviiions  ;  of  the  fervants  in  town 
to  prepare  thefe,  and  the  public  tables  were  always  ready  furnillied. 
The  whole  youth  of  Sparta  was  educated  not  as  the  children  of 
their  parents,  but  of  the  ftate.  They  imbibed  the  fame  fentiments 
of  frugality,  temperance,  and  love  of  fimplieity.  They  exercifed 
the  fame  employment,  and  were  occupied  in  the  fame  way  in  every 
refpedl.  The  limplicity  of  Lyeurgus's  plan,  rendered  this  a  prac- 
ticable fcheme.  The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  employments 
among  us,  makes  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  truft  the  parents  with 
the  education  of  their  children  ;  whereas  in  Sparta,  there  were  not 
two  employments  for  a  free  man  ;  there  was  neither  orator,  lawyer, 
phyfician,  or  politician,  by  profeffion  to  be  found.  The  inftitu- 
tions  of  their  lawgiver  were  conftantly  inculcated  by  the  old  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young ;  every  thing  they  heard  or  faw,  was  rela- 
tive to  war.  The  very  gods  were  reprefented  in  armour,  and  every 
precept  they  were  taught,  tended  to  baniHi  fuperfluityj  and  to  efta- 
blifh  moderation  and  hard  living. 

The 
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The  youth  were  continually  ftriving  together  in  all  military 
exercifes ;  fuch  as  boxing  and  wreftling.  To  keep  up,  therefore, 
a  fpirit  of  emulation,  and  to  banifh  animofity  at  the  fame  time, 
iliarp,  fatirical  expreffions  were  much  encouraged ;  but  thefe  were 
always  to  be  feafoned  with  fomething  gracious  or  polite.  The  grave 
demeanour  likewife,  and  down-call  look  which  they  were  ordered 
to  obferve  in  the  ftreets,  and  the  injundlion  of  keepmg  their  hands 
within  their  robes,  might  very  naturally  be  calculated  to  prevent 
.quarrels,  and  efpecially  blows,  at  times  wlien  the  authority  of  a 
public  aflembly  could  not  moderate  the  vivacity  of  their  paffions. 
By  thefe  arts,  the  Spartans  lived  in  great  harmony  in  the  midft  of  a 
continual  war. 

Under  fuch  regulations  a  people  mull  enjoy  fecurity  from  foreign 
attacks  ;  and  certainly  the  intention  of  the  legiflator  never  was  to 
extend  the  limits  of  Laconia  by  conquell,  What  people  could  ever 
think  of  attacking  the  Lacedemonians,  where  nothing  but  blows 
could  be  expedled? 

They  enjoyed  eafe  in  the  mofl  fupreme  degree ;  they  were  abun- 
dantly provided  with  every  neceflary  of  life  ;  although,  I  confefs, 
the  enjoyment  of  diem  in  lb  auftere  a  manner,  would  not  be  relifhed 
by  any  modem  fociery.  But  habit  is  all  in  things  of  this  kind.  A 
courfe  meal  to  a  good  ftomach,  has  more  relifla  than  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  moll  exquifite  preparation  to  a  depraved  appetite ;  and 
if  fenfuahty  be  reckoned  among  the  pleafures  of  life,  enough  of  it 
might  have  been  met  with  in  the  manners  of  that  people.  It  does 
not  belong  to  my  fubjefl  to  enter  into  particular  details  on  this 
head.  But  the  mofl  rational  pleafure  among  men,  the  delightful 
communication  of  fociety,  was  here  enjoyed  to  the  utmoll  extent. 
The  whole  republic  was  continually  gathered  together  in  bodies^ 
and  their  lludies,  their  occupations,  and  their  amufements,  were  the 
fame.  One  tafte  was  univerfal ;  and  the  young  and  the  old  being 
conftantly  together,  the  firfl  under  the  immediate  infpedion  and 
authority  of  the  latter,  the  fame  fentiments  were  tranfmitted  from 
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generation  to  generation.  The  Spartans  were  fo  pleafed,  and  fo' 
fatisfied  with  their  fituation,  that  they  defpifed  the  manners  of 
every  other  nation.  If  this  does  not  tranfmit  an  idea  of  happinefs, 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  form  one.  Security,  eafe,  and  happinefs,  there?!- 
fore,  are  not  infeparable  concomitants  of  trade  and  induftry. 

Lycurgus  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  the  weak  fide  of 
liis  inflitution.  He  was  no  flranger  to  the  feducing  influence  of 
luxury;  and  plainly  forefaw,  that- the  confequences  of  induftry, 
which  procures  to  mankind  a  great  variety  of  new  objecSls  of  defire, 
and  a  wonderful  facility  in  fatisfying  them,  would  eafily  root  our 
the  principles  he  had  endeavoured  to  inftil  into  his  countrymen,  if 
the  ftaxe  of  fimplicity  fhould  ever  come  to  be  fophifticated  by  fo- 
reign communications.  He  aifefted,  therefore,  to  introduce  feveral 
culloms  which  could  not  fail  of  difgufting  and  jQiocking  the  deli- 
•cacy  of  neighbouring  ftates.  He  permitted  the  dead  to  be  buried, 
within  the  walls ;  the  handling  of  dead  bodies  was  not  reckoned 
pollution  among  the  Lacedemonians.  He  forbade  bathing,  fo  jie- 
ceiTary  for  cleanlinefs  in  a  hot  country :  and  the  coarfenefs  and', 
dirtinefs  of  their  cloaths,  and  fweat  from  their  hard  exerci£e.s,  coaild. 
not  fail  to  difgufl  flrarigers  from  coming  among  them.  On  tfc^e- 
other  hand,  nothing  was  found  at  jSparta  which  could  engage  a, 
iftranger  to  wiih  to  become  one  of  tlieir  number.  And  to  prevewt 
the  contagion  of  foreign  euftoms  from  getting  in,  by  means  of  th^- 
catizeiits  themfelves,  be  foarbade  .the  JSpartans  to  tx'avel ;  and  excluded' 
feom  any  eauployment  an  the  ftate,  thofe  who  had  got  a  foreigji-, 
cdaicatioia.  Nothing  b^t  avSpartaa  breeding  could  have  fitted  a  -pks- 
Jfom  iCo  live  among  them. 

The  (theft  eaGoaaxaged  among  tlias  laaedemonians  wa^  ealcui^tedf 
ID  make  them^^  ,aintf ul  and  ,dextj?o;us ,;  and  contained  notjhe  fmallefi:. 
tin(5ture  of  vice.  It  was  geneosally  of  fomething  eatable,  and  tl\e: 
frugality  of  their  table  tprompted  them  .to  it  j,  while  on  the  other- 
hmid,  tiieir  being  ex^x^^fed  to  the  like  reprifak,  made  them  watch- 
ifiul  and  carefoil  of  wihat  bdonged  .to  .themiejb^es  5.  and.  the  pleafurer 
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t)f  punifhing  an  unfuccefsful  attempt,  in  part  indemnified  them 
for  the  trouble  of  being  conftantly  upon  their  guard.  A  Lacede-^ 
nionian  had  nothing  of  any  value  that  could  be  ftolen  ;  and  it  is  tl;ie 
delire  and  intention  of  making  unlawful  gain,  which  renders  theft 
either  criminal  or  fcandalous. 

The  hidden  intercourfe  between  the  Spartans  and  their  young 
wives  was,  no  doubt,  calculated  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  th^ 
fair  fex,  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  an  ad:  of  immodefly, 
and  that  of  (imply  appearing  naked  in  the  public  exercifes ;  two 
Things  which  we  are  apt  to  confound,  only  from  the  impreffion  of 
our  own  cufloms.  I  am  perfuaded  that  many  a  young  perfon  has 
felt  her  modefly  as  much  hurt  by  taking  off  her  handkerchief,  the 
•firft  time  ffie  appeared  at  court,  as  any  Lacedemonian  girl  could 
have  done  by  ftripping  before  a  thoufand  people  ;  yet  both  her  rea- 
fon  and  common  fenfe,  mull  make  her  fenfible  of  the  difference 
>berween  a  compliance  with  a  cullom  in  a  matter  of  drefs,  and  a 
■palpable  tranfgrefllon  againft  the  laws  of  her  honour,  and  the  mo- 
■defty  of  her  fex. 

-  I  have  called  this  Lacedemonian  republic  a  perfect  plan:  of  poli- 
tical oeconomy ',  becaufe  it  was  a  fyftem,  uniform  and  confiftent 
in  all  its  p^rts.  There,  no  fuperfluity  was  neceffary,  becaufe  there 
•was  no  occafion  for  induftry,  to  give  bread  to  any  body.  There,  no 
fuperfluity  was  permitted,  becaufe  the  moment  the  limits  of  the 
abfolutely  neceffary  are  tranfgreffed,  the  degrees  of  excefs  are  quite 
indeterminate,  and  becorne  purely  relative.  •  The  fame  thing  which 
'appears  fuperfluity  to  a  peafant,  appears  neceflary  to  a  citizen  ;  and 
the  utmoft  luxury  of  this  clafs,  frequently  does  not  corfte  up  to 
what  is  thought  the  mere  necefl!ary  for  one  in  a  higher  rank. .  Ly- 
curgus  flopt  at  the  only  determined  frontier,  the  pure  phyfical 
neceffary.     All  beyond  this  was  confidered  as  abufive. 

The  only  things  in  commerce  among  the  Spartans  were, 
\mo.  What  might  remain  to  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  lot,  over 
their  own.  confumpti<?n  j^  and  2</(?..  The  work  of  the  flaves  em- 
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ployed  in  trades.  The  numbers  of  thefe  could  not  be  many,  as  the 
timber  of  their  houfes  was  worked  only  with  the  faw  and  ax  j  and 
every  utenfil  was  iriade  with  the  greateit  fimplicity.  A  fmall  quan- 
tity, therefore,  of  iron  coin,  as  I  imagine,  mull  have  been  fufficient 
for  carrying  on  the  circulation  at  Sparta.  The  very  nature  of  their 
wants  muft,  as  Ihave  faid,  terminate  all  their  commerce,  in  the 
exchange  of  their  furplus-food  of  their  portions  of  land,  with  the 
work  of  the  manufadluring  flaves,  who  muft  have  been  fed  from  it. 
As  tlie  Lacedemonians  had  no  mercantile  communication  with 
other  nations,  the  iron  coin  was  no  more  than  a  bank  note  of  no 
intrinfic  value,  as  I  fuppofe,  but  a  middle  term  introduced  for 
keeping  accounts,  and  for  facilitating  barter.  An  additional  argur- 
ment  for  this  opinion  of  the  coin  being  of  no  intrinfic  value,  ia, 
that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  rendred  unferviceable  for  other  ufes^ 
by  being  flaked  in  vinegar.  In  order  consequently  ta  deflroy,,  as 
they  imagined,  any  intrinfic  value  which  might  therein  otherwife 
remain.  If  this  coin,  therefore,  was  made  of  an  extraordinary 
weight,  it  muft  have  been  entirely  with  a  political  view  of  difcou- 
raging  commerce  and  circulation,  an  inftitution  quite  confiftent 
with  the  general  plan,  and  nowife  a  confequence  of  the  bafenefs  of 
the  metal  of  which  it  was  made  f  a  fmall  quantity  of  tlii&,  with  the 
ftamp  of  public  authority  for  its  currency  and  value,  would  have 
anfwered  every  purpofe  equally  well.  ,  ■ 

Let  me  now  conclude  this  chapter  by  an  iliuftration  of  the  fub- 
jtS:,  which  will  ftill  more  clearly  point  out  the  force  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Lacedemonian  republic  was  eftablifhed. 

Were  any  Prince  in  Europe,  whofe  fubjecfts,  I  fhall  fuppofe,  may 
amount  to  fix  millions  of  inhabitants,  one  half  employed  in  agri- 
culture, the  other  half  employed  in  trade  and  induftry,  or  living 
upon  a  revenue  abeady  acquired  j  were  fuch  a  Prince,  I  fay,  fuppofed 
to  have  authority  fufficient  to  engage  his  people  to  adopt  a  new 
jdan  of  oeconomy,  calculated  to  fecure  them  againft  the  defigns  of 
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a  powerful  neighbour,  who,  I  fhall  fuppofe,  has  formed  fchemes 
of  invading  and  fubduing  them. 

Let  him  engage  the  whole  proprietors  of  land  to  renounce  their 
feveral  pofTeffions :  or  if  that  fuppofition  lliould  appear  too  abfurd, 
let  him  contra(5b  debts  to  the  value  of  the  whole  property  of  tlie 
nation ;  let  the  land-tax  be  impofed  at  twenty  ihillings  in  the  pound, 
and  then  let  him  become  bankrupt  to  the  creditors.  Let  the  income 
lof  all  the  lands  be  colle6ted  throughout  the  country  for  the  ufe  of 
the  ftate ;  let  all  the  luxurious  arts  be  profcribed ;  and  let  thofe 
'employed  in  them  be  formed,  under  the  command  of  the  former 
land  proprietors,  into  a  body  of  regular  troops,  officers  and  foldiers, 
provided  with  every  thing  necefTary  for  their  maintenance,  and  that 
of  their  wives  and  families  at  the  public  expence.  Let  mc  carry 
the  fuppofition  farther.  Let  every  fupei-fluity  be  ait  off;  let  the 
^afants  be  enllaved,  and  obliged  to  labour  the  ground  with  no 
view  of  profit  to  themfelves,  but  for  funpie  fubfijftence ;  let  the  uTe 
t>f  gold  and  fdver  be  profcribed ;  and  let  all  thefe  metals  be  ihiit 
tip  in  a  ptiblic  treafurc.  Let  no  foreign  trade,  and  very  little  do- 
•ineftic  be  encouraged^  but  let  every  man,  wilHng  to  ferve  as  a  fol- 
■dier,  be  received  aM  taken  ^care  of;  and  thofe  who  either  incline 
to  be  idle,  or  who  are  found  fuperfluous,  be  Tent  out  of  the  coxm- 
try.  lalk,  what  combinatron,  among  die  modem  European  Princes, 
would  carry  on  a  fuccefsful  war  againil  fuch  a  people?  What 
•article  would  be  wanting  to  their  cafe,  that  is,  to  their  ample  fub- 
fiftence  ?  Their  happinefs  would  depend  upon  the  tenaper  of  their 
mind.  And  what  country  could  defend  themfelves  againll  th^  attack 
of -fuch  an  enemy?  Such  a  fyflem  of  political  oeconomy,  I  readily 
grant,  is  not  likely  to  take  place :  but  if  ever  it  did,  would  it  not 
eifecElually  daiCh  to  pieces  the  whole  fabric  of  trade  and  induftry, 
which  has  been  forming  for  fo  many  years?  And  would  it  not 
quickly  oblige  every  other  nation  to  ado,pt,  -as  far  ^  as  j)offible,  a 
^iBaJiaT  Gond-u^t-,  from  a  j>riaciple  of  felf-prelervadon. 
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C  H  A  P.     XV, 

A  general  View  of  the  Principles  to  be  attended  to  by  a  Statefman^ 
'Who  refohes  to  ejlablijh  Trade  and  Indujlry  upon  a  lajiing  footing, 

HE  two  preceding  chapters  I  have  introduced  purpofely  to 
fe.rve  as  a  relaxation  to  the  mind,  like  a  farce  between  the 
aifls  of  a  ferious  opera.  I  now  return  to  the  place  where  I  broke 
oil"  my  fubjedt,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter. 

It  is  a  great  afliftance  to  memory,  now  and  then  to  aflemble  our 
ideas,  after  certain  intervals,  in  going  through  an  extenfive  fubjedt^ 
No  part  of  it  can  be  treated  of  with  dillindtnefs,  without  banifhing 
combinations ;  and  no  part  of  it  can  be  applied  to  pradlice,  or 
adapted  to  any  plan,  without  attending  to  combinations  almoft  iri" 
finite. 

For  this  reafon  nothing  can  appear  more  inconliftent  than  the 
fpirit  which  runs  through  fome  parts  of  this  book,  if  compared 
with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  firft.  There  luxury  was  look,e<i~ 
'Oji  <w4th  a  favourable  eye,  and  every  augmentation  of  fuperfluity 
was  confidered  as  a  method  of  adyancin^  population.  We  were  then 
employed  in  diia wing  mankind,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  ftate  of  idlc- 
neiss,  in  or4er  to  incr-eafe  their  numbejrs^  and  engage  them  to  cul- 
tivate the  jearth.  We  had  jjo  occasion  to  divide  them  into  focieties 
having  Separate  interefts,  becaufe  the  principles  we  treated  of  were 
common  to  all..  'We  therefore  confidered  the  induftrious^  who  are 
the  providers^  and  the  luxurious,  who  are  the  confumers,  as  chil- 
'dren  of  .tiie  fame  fasaily,  ,and  a?  ibeing  u&der  the  care  of  the  fame 
•father. 

We;aEejaoW'en^aged.in  a  jUipreGonapl  ex  operation;  wereprefent 
4iffeKeat  focieties,  aaimated  with  a  dilferejit  Cpiritj  fome  given  to 
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indullry  and  frugality,  others  to  diffipation  and  luxury.  This 
creates  feparate  interefts  among  nations,  and  every  one  mull  be 
fuppofed  under  the  government  o£  a  ftatefman,~\v:ho  is  wholly  taken, 
up  in  advancing  the  good  of  thofe  he  governs,  though  at  the  ex-* 
pence  of  other  focieties  which  lie  round  him. 

This  prefents  a  new  idea,  and  gives  birth  to  new  principles^  The 
general  fociety  of  mankind  treated  of  in  the  firft  book,  is  here  in  a 
manner  divided  into  two.  The  induftrious  providers  are  fuppofed 
to  live  in  one  country,  the  luxurious  confumers  in  another.  The 
principles  of  the  firft  book  remain  here  in  full  vigour.  Luxury  ftill 
tends  as  much  as  ever  to  the  advancement  of  induftry ;  the  ftatef- 
man's  bufinefs  is  only  to  remove  the  feat  of  it  from  his  own  country. 
When  that  can  be  accompliflied  without  detriment  to  induftry  at 
home,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  joining  all  the  advantages  of  an- 
tient  fimplicity,  to  the  wealth  and  power  which  attend  upon  the 
luxury  of  modern  flates.  He  may  preferve  his  people  in  fobriety, 
and  moderation  as  to  every  expence,  as  to  every  confumption,  and 
make  them  enjoy,  at  the  fame  time,  riches  and  fuperiority  over  all 
their  neighbours. 

Such  would  be  the  ftate  of  trading  nations,  were  they  only  em- 
ployed in  fupplying  the  wants  or  extravagant  confumption  of  ftran- 
gers ;  and  did  they  not  infenfibly  adopt  the  very  manners  with 
which  they  ftrive  to  infpire  others. 

As  often,  therefore,  as  we  fuppofe  a  people  applying  themfelves 
to  the  advancement  of  foreign  trade,  we  muft  Amplify  our  ideas, 
by  difmifling  all  political  combinations  of  other  circumftances ; 
that  is  to  fay,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  fpirit  univerfal,  and  then  point 
out  the  principles  which  influence  the  fuccefs  of  it. 

"We  muft  encourage  oeconomy,  frugality,  and  a  fimplicity  of 
manners,  difcourage  the  confumption  of  every  thing  that  can  be 
fold  out  of  the  country,  and  excite  a  tafte  for  fuperfluity  in  neigh- 
bouring nations.  When  fuch  a  fyftem  can  no  more  be  fupported 
to  its  full  extent,  by  the  fcale  of  foreign  demand  becoming  poii- 
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tively  lighter ;  then  in  order  to  fet  the  balance  even  again,  without 
taking  any  thing  out  of  the  heavy  fca;le,  and  to  preferve  and  give 
bread  to  thofe  who  have  enriched  the  ilate,  an  additional  home 
confumption,  proportioned  to  the  deficiency  of  foreign  demand, 
mull  be  encouraged.  For  were  the  fame  fimplicity  of  manners 
Hill  kept  up,  the  infallible  confequence  would  be  a  forced  refti- 
tution  of  the  balance,  by  the  diflrefs,  miferyj  and  at  laft  extindlion 
of  the  fupernumerary  workmen. 

I  muft  therefore,  upon  fuch  occafions,  confider  the  introdudion 
of  luxmy,  or  fupeifluous  confumption,  as  a  rational  and  moral  con- 
fequence of  the  deficiency  of  foreign  trade. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  thinking  that  the  luxury  of  every  mo- 
dern Hate,  is  only  in  proportion  to  fuch  failure ;  and  I  readily  ad- 
mit, that  many  examples  may  be  produced  where  the  progrefs  of 
luxury,  and  the  domeflic  competitions  with  Grangers  who  come  to 
market,  have  been  the  caufe  both  of  the  decline  and  extindlion  of 
their  foreign  trade ;  but  as  my  bufinefs  is  chiefly  to  point  out  prin- 
ciples, and  to  fhew  their  efifedts,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  in 
proportion  as  foreign  trade  declines,  either  a  proportional  augmen- 
tation upon  home  confumption  mult  take  place,  or  a  number  of 
the  induftrious,  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  former  con- 
fumption, muft  decreafe.  By  the  firft,  what  I  call  a  natural  refti- 
tution  of  the  balance  is  brought  about,  from  the  principles  above 
deduced ;  by  the  fecond,  what  I  call  a  forced  one. 

Here  then  is  an  example,  where  the  introdu(5tion  of  luxury  may 
be  a  rational  and  prudent  ftep  of  adminiftration ;  and  as  long  as 
the  progrefs  of  it  is  not  accelerated  from  any  other  principle,  but 
that  of  preferving  the  induftrious,  by  giving  them  employment, 
the  fame  fpirit,  under  the  direcflion  of  an  able  ftatefman,  will  foon 
throw  induftry  into  a  new  cljannel,  better  calculated  for  reviving 
foreign  trade,  and  for  promoting  the  public  good,  by  fubftituting 
the  call  of  foreigners  in  place  of  that  of  domeftic  luxury. 
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1  h6pe,  from  wliat  I  have  faid,  the  political  effe<5Vs  of  luxury,  or 
the  confumptiori  of  fuperfluity,  are  fufficiently  underftood.  Thefe 
I  have  hitherto  conlidered  as  advantageous  only  to  thofe  dalles  who 
ii'e  made  to  fublifl  by  them  j  I  referve  for  another  occafion  the 
pointing  out  how  they  influence  the  impofition  of  taxes,  and  how 
the  abufe  of  confumption  in  the  rich  may  ^.ffcdi  the  profperity  of  a 
ftate. 

So  foon  as  all  foreign  trade  comes  to  a  flop,  without  a  fcheme 
for  recalling  it^  and  that  domeftie  confumption  has  filled  up  it& 
place  -iii  cottfuming  the  work,  and  giving  bread  to  the  induftrious, 
we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  reafon  again  upon  the  principles  of  the 
firft  book.  The  fiatefman  has  once  more  both  the  producers  and 
the  confumers  under  his  care.  The  confumers  can  live  without 
employment,  the  producers  cannot.  The  firft  feldom  have  occafion 
for  the  fl:atefman's  protection ;  the  laft  conftantly  Hand  in  need  of  it. 
There  is  a  perpetual  fludluation  in  the  balance  between  thefe  two 
clafles,  from  which  a  multitude  of  new  principles  arife  j  and  thefe 
render  the  adminiftration  of  government  infinitely  more  difficult, 
and  require  fuperior  talents  in  the  perfon  who  is  at  the  helm.  I 
fhall  here  only  point  out  the  mofl;  flriking  eifedls  of  the  fludluation 
and  overturn  of  this  new  balance,  which  in  the  fubfequent  chap- 
ters llaall  be  more  fully  illufi:ra;ted. 

imo.  In  proportion  as  the  confumers  become extraviagant,  the  pro- 
ducers become  weahhy ;  aiid  when  the  former  become  bankrupts, 
tlie  latter  fill  their  place. 

2  do.  As  the  former  become  frugal  and  oeconomical,  the  latter 
languifh;  when  thofe  begin  to  hoard,  and  to  adopt  a  fimple  life, 
thefe  are  extinguifhed :    all  extremes  are  vicious.. 

3'?K?.  If  the  produce  of  induftry  confumed  in  a  country,  furpafs 
the  income  of  thofe  who  do  not  work,  the  balance  due  by  the  con- 
fumers muft  be  paid  to  the  fuppliers  by  a  proportional  alienation  of 
their  funds.    This  "vibration  of  the  balance,  gives  a  very  corre<51: 

idea 
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idea  of  what  is  meant  by  relaths  prdfit  and  hfs.  The  natidil  here  lofes 
nothing  by  the  change  produced. 

4?(7.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annual  produce  of  indullry 
confumed  in  a  country,  does  not  a.mount  to  the  value  of  the  income 
of  thofe  who  do  not  work,  the  balance  of  income  faved,  mull  either 
be  locked  up  in  chefts,  made  into  plate,  lent  to  foreigners,  or  fairly 
exported  as  the  price  of  foreign  confumption. 

Sto.  The  fcales  Hand  even  when  there  is  no  balance  on  either 
fide  ;  that  is,  when  the  domellic  confumption  is  juft  equivalent  to 
the  annual  income  of  the  funds.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  at  pre- 
fent  whether  this  exa(?l  equilibrium  marks  the  Hate  of  perfedtion 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  trade,  (of  which  we  are  now 
treating)  or  whether  it  be  better  to  have  fmall  vibrations  between 
the  two  fcales  ;  but  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  all  fubverlions  of  the 
balance  on  either  fide  cannot  fail  to  be  hurtful,  and  therefore  fliould 
be  prevented. 

Let  this  fuffice  at  prefent,  upon  a  fubjedl  which  fhall  be  more 
fully  treated  of  afterwards.  Let  us  now  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
interells  of  a  people  entirely  taken  up  in  the  profecution  of  foreign 
trade.  So  long  as  this  fpirit  prevails,  I  fay,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  ftatef- 
man  to  encourage  frugality,  fobriety,  and  an  application  to  labour 
in  his  own  people,  and  to  excite  in  foreign  nations  a  tafte  for  fuper- 
fluities  as  much  as  poflible. 

While  a  people  are  occupied  in  the  profecution  of  foreign  trade, 
the  mutual  relations  between  the  individuals  of  the  ftate,  will  not 
be  fo  intimate  as  when  the  producers  and  confumers  live  in  the 
fame  fociety;  fuch  trade  implies,  and  even  neceffarily  creates  a 
chain  of  foreign  dependencies:-,  which  work  the  fame  effedt,  as 
when  the  mutual  dependence  fubfifted  among  the  citizens.  Now 
the  ufe  of  dependencies,  I  have  faid,  is  to  form  a  band  of  fociety, 
capable  of  making  the  neceffitous  fubfift  out  of  the  fuperfluities  of 
the  rich,  and  to  keep  mankind  in  peace  and  harmony  with  one 
another. 

VOL,  L  M  m  Trade, 
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Trade,  therefore,  and  foreign  communications,  form  a  new  kind 
of  fociety  among  nations  ;  and  confequently  render  the  occupation 
of  a  llatefman  more  complex.  He  muft,  as  before,  be  attentive  to 
provide  food,  other  neceiTaries  and  employment  for  all  his  people ; 
but  as  the  foreign  connections  make  thefe  very  circumflances  de- 
pend upon  the  entertaining  a  good  correfpondence  with  neighbour- 
ing nations,  he  muft  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  domeftic 
lituation,  fo  as  to  reconcile,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  interefts  of 
both  parties,  by  engaging  the  ftrangers  to  furnifli  articles  of  the  firil 
neceffity,  when  the  precious  metals  cannot  be  procured  j  and  to 
accept,  in  return,  the  moil  confumable  fuperfluities  which  induflry 
can  invent.  And,  laft  of  all,  he  muft  infpire  his  own  people  with 
a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  the  exercife  of  frugality,  temperance,  oeco- 
nomy,  and  an  application  to  labour  and  ingenuity.  If  this  fpirit 
of  emulation  is  not  kept  up,  another  will  take  place  ;  for  emulation 
is  infeparabic  from  the  nature  of  man ;  and  if  the  citizens  are  not 
made  to  vie  with  one  another,  in  the  pra6tice  of  moderation,  the 
wealth  they  muft  acquire,  will  foon  make  them  vie  with  ftrangers, 
in  luxury  and  diffipation. 

While  a  fpirit  of  moderation  prevails  in  a  trading  nation,  it  may 
reft  afllired,  that  in  as  far  as  it  excels  the  nations  with  whom  they 
correfpond  in  this  particular,  fo  far  will  it  increafe  the  proportion 
of  its  wealth,  power,  and  fuperiority,  over  them.  Thefe  are  law- 
ful purfuits  among  men,  when  purchafed  by  fuccefs  in  fo  laudable 
an  emulation. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  fuperfluity,  intemperance,  prodigality,  and 
idlenefs,  qualities  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former,  corrupt  the 
human  mind,  and  lead  to  violence  and  injuftice  ;  is  it  not  very 
wifely  calculated  by  the  Author  of  all  things,  that  a  fober  people, 
living  under  a  good  government,  fhould  by  induftry  and  modera- 
tion, necelTarily  acquire  wealth,  which  is  the  beft  means  of  ward- 
ing off  the  violence  of  thofe  with  whom  they  are  bound  in  the 
great  fociety  of  mankind  .^   And  is  it  not  alfo  moft  wifely  ordained, 

that 
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that  in  proportion  as  a  people  contra(5t  vicious  habits,  which  may 
lead  to  excefs  and  injuftice,  the  very  confequence  of  their  diffipation 
(poverty)  ihould  deprive  them  of  the  power  of -doing  harm?  But 
fuch  refle(5tions  feem  rather  to  be  too  great  a  refinement  on  my  fub- 
jeft,  and  exceed  the  bounds  of  political  oeconomy. 

When  we  treat  of  a  virtuous'  people  applying  to  trade  and  in- 
duftry,  let  us  confider  their  interefl  only,  in  preferving  thofe  fenti- 
ments ;  and  examine  the  political  evil  of  their  falling  off  from 
them.  When  we  treat  of  a  luxurious  nation,  where  the  not-working 
part  is  given  to  excefles  in  all  kinds  of  confumption,  and  the  work- 
ing part  to  labour  and  ingenuity,  in  order  to  fupply  them,  let  us 
examine  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  fpirit,  with  refpedt  to  foreign 
trade :  and  if  we  find,  that  a  luxurious  turn  in  the  rich  is  preju- 
dicial thereto,  let  us  try  to  difcover  the  methods  of  engaging  the 
inhabitants  to  corre6l  their  manners  from  a  motive  of  felf-intereft. 
Thefe  things  premifed, 

I  flaall  now  give  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  general  principles  upon 
which  a  fyftem  of  foreign  trade  may  be  eftabliflied  and  preferved 
as  long  as  poffible,  and  of  the  methods  by  w^hich  it  may  be  again 
recovered,  when,  from  the  natural  advantages  and  fuperior  ability 
of  adminiflration  in  rival  nations,  (not  from  vices  at  home)  a  people 
have  loft  for  a  time  every  advantage  they  ufed  to  draw  from  their 
foreign  commerce. 

The  firft  general  principle  is  to  employ,  a^  ufefully  as  poffible, 
a  certain  number  of  the  fociety,  in  producing  objedls  of  the  firft 
necefiity,  always  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants ; 
and  to  contrive  means  of  enabling  every  one  of  the  free  hands  to 
procure  fubfiftence  for  himfelf,  by  the  exercife  of  fome  fpecies  of 
induftry. 

Thefe  firft  objects  compafted,  I  confider  the  people  as  abundantly 
provided  with  what  is  purely  necefiary ;  and  alfo  with  a  furplus 
prepared  for  an  additional  number  of  free  hands,  fo  foon  as  a  de- 
mand can  be  procured  for  their  labour.     In  the  mean  time,  the 

M  m  2  furplus 
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furplus  will  be  an  article  of  exportation ;  but  no  fooner  will  demand 
come  from  abroad,  for  a  greater  quantity  of  manufadlures  than 
formerly,  than  fuch  demand  will  have  the  effed  of  gradually  mul- 
tiplying the  inhabitants  up  to  the  proportion  of  the  furplus  above 
mentioned,  provided  the  fhatefman  be  all  along  careful  to  employ 
thefe  additional  numbers,  which  an  ufeful  multiplication  mull  pro- 
duce, in  fupplying  the  additional  demand :  then  with  the  equiva- 
lent they  receive  from  ftrangers,  they  will  at  the  fame  time  enrich 
the  country,  and  purchafe  for  themfelves  that  part  of  the  national 
productions  which  had  been  permitted  to  be  exported,  only  for 
want  of  a  demand  for  it  at  home. 

He  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  continue  to  give  proper  encourage- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  that  there  may  be  con- 
ftantly  found  a  furplus  of  fubfiilence  (for  without  a  furplus  there 
can  never  be  enough)  this  muft  be  allowed  to  go  abroad,  and  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  the  provilion  of  thofe  induftrious  hands  which 
are  yet  unborn. 

He  muft  cut  off  all  foreign  competition,  beyond  a  certain  ftand- 
ard,  for  that  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  is  necelTary  for  home 
confumption ;  and,  by  premiums  upon  exportation,  he  muft  dif- 
charge  the  farmers  of  any  fuperfluous  load,  which  may  remain  upon 
their  hands  when  prices  fall  too  low.  This  important  matter  fliall 
be  explained  at  large  in  another  place,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  policy  of  grain. 

If  natural  caufes  fhould  produce  a  rife  in  the  price  of  fubfiftence^ 
which  cannot  be  brought  down  by  extending  agriculture,  he  muft 
then  lay  the  whole  community  under  contribution,  in  order  to  in- 
demnify thofe  who  work  for  ftrangers,  for  the  advance  upon  the 
price  of  their  food ;  or  he  muft  indemnify  the  ftrangers  in  another 
way,  for  the  advance  in  the  price  of  manufactures. 

He  muft  confider  the  manufactures  of  fuperfluity,  as  worked  up 
for  the  ufe  of  ftrangers,  and  difcourage  all  domeftic  competition 
for  them,  by  every  poffible  means. 

4  He 
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He  mull  do  what  he  can^  conflantly  to  proportion  the  fupply  to 
the  demand  made  for  them ;  and  when  the  firft  neceiTarily  comes 
to  exceed  the  latter,  in  fpight  of  all  his  care,  he  mull  then  conlider 
what  remains  over  the  demand,  as  a  fuperfluity  of  the  ftrangers ; 
and  for  the  fupport  of  the  equal  balance  between  work  and  demand, 
he  mufl  promote  the  fale  of  them  even  within  the  country,  under 
certain  reftricflions,  until  the  hands  employed  in  fuch  branches 
where  a  redundancy  is  found,  can  be  more  ufefully  fet  to  work 
in  another  way. 

He  mufl  conlider  the  advancement  of  the  cornmon  good  as  a  di- 
rect object  of  private  interelt  to  every  individual,  and  by  a  dilin- 
terelled  adminillratioii  of  the  public  money,  he  mull  plainly  make 
it  appear  that  it  is  fo. 

From  this  principle  flows  the  authority,  veiled  in  all  governments, 
to  load  the  community  with  taxes,  in  order  to  advance  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  Hate.  And  this  obje<5l  can  be  nowife  better  obtained 
than  by  applying  the  amount  of  them  to  the  keeping  an  even  ba- 
lance between  work  and  demand.  Upon  this  the  health  of  a 
trading  Hate  principally  depends. 

If  the  failure  of  foreign  demand  be  found  to  proceed  from  the 
fuperior  natural  advantages  of  other  countries,  he  mull  double  his 
diligence  to  promote  luxury  among  his  neighbours  j  he  muft  fup- 
port limplicity  at  home  ;  he  mull  increafe  his  bounties  upon  expor- 
tation ;  and  his  expence  in  relieving  raanufac^lures,  when  the  price 
of  their  indullry  falls  below  the  expence  of  their  fublillence. 

While  thefe  operations  are  condvidled  with  coolnefs  and  perfe- 
verance,   while  the  allurements  of  the  wealth  acquired  do  noi:  - 
frullrate  the  execution,   the  llatefman  may  depend  upon  feeing' 
foreigners  return  to  his  ports,  fo  foon  as  their  own  dillipation,  and 
want  of  frugality,  come  to  compenfate  the  advantages  which  na- 
ture had  given  them  over  their  frugal  and  indullrious  neighbours. 

If  this  plan  be  purfued,  foreign  trade  will  increafe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and  domellic  liixuiy  will  ferve 

only 
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only  as  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  the  ilatefman  to  increafe 
demand  when  the  home  fupply  becomes  too  great  for  foreign  con- 
fumption.  In  other  words,  the  rich  citizens  will  be  engaged  to 
confume  what  is  fuperiluous,  in  order  to  keep  the  balance  even  in 
favour  of  the  induftrious,  and  in  favour  of  the  nation. 

The  whole  purport  of  this  plan  is  to  point  out  the  operation  of 
three  very  eafy  principles. 

The  firft,  That  in  a  country  entirely  taken  up  with  the  objedl  of 
promoting  foreign  trade,  no  competition  fliould  be  allowed  to  come 
from 'abroad  for  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity,  and  principally  for 
food,  fo  as  to  raife  prices  beyond  a  certain  ftandard. 

The  fecond,  That  no  domeftic  competition  fhould  be  allowed 
upon  articles  of  fuperfluity,  fo  as  to  raife  prices  beyond  a  certain 
ftandard. 

The  third,  That  when  thefe  ftandards  cannot  be  preferved,  and 
that  from  natural  caufes,  prices  get  above  them,  public  money 
muft  be  thrown  into  the  fcale  to  bring  prices  to  the  level  of  thofe 
of  exportation. 

The  greater  the  extent  of  foreign  trade  in  any  nation,  the  lower 
thefe  ftandards  mufi  be  kept ;  the  lefs  the  extent  of  it,  the  higher 
they  may  be  allowed  to  rife.     Confequently, 

Were  no  man  in  a  nation  employed  in  producing  the  necefTaries 
of  life,  but  every  man  in  fupplying  articles  of  foreign  confumption, 
the  prices  of  neceflaries  might  be  allowed  to  fall  as  low  as  poiTible. 
There  would  be  no  occafion  for  a  ftandard  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
live  by  producing  them. 

Were  no  man  in  the  ftate  employed  in  fupplying  ftrangers,  the 
prices  of  fuperfluities  might  be  allowed  to  rife  as  high  as  poffible, 
and  a  ftandard  would  alfo  become  ufelefs,  as  the  fole  defign  of  it  is 
to  favour  exportation. 

But  as  neither  of  thefe  fuppofitions  can  ever  take  place,  and  as 
in  every  nation  there  is  a  part  employed  in  producing,  and  a  part 
in  confuming,   and  that  it  is  only  the  furplus  of  induftry  which 

can 
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can  be  exported ;  a  ftandard  is  neceflaiy  for  the  fupport  of  the  reci- 
procal intereils  of  Ipoth  parties  at  home  ;  and  the  pubUc  money  mufl 
be  made  to  operate  only  upon  the  price  of  the  furplus  of  indullry  fo 
as  to  make  it  exportable,  even  in  cafes  where  the  national  prices 
upon  home  confumption  have  got  up  beyond  the  llandard.  Let 
me  fet  this  matter  in  another  light,  the  better  to  communicate  an 
idea  which  I  think  a  little  obfcure. 

Were  food  and  other  necelTaries  the  pure  gift  of  nature  in  any 
country,  I  fhould  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  to  difcourage  all 
foreign  competition  for  them,  either  below  or  above  any  certain 
llandard ;  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  lower  the  price  the  better,  lince 
no  inconveniency  could  refult  from  thence  to  any  induftrious  per- 
fon.  But  when  the  produ(5lion  of  thefe  is  in  itfelf  a  manufacture, 
or  an  objed;  of  induftry,  a  certain  ilandard  mull  be  kept  up  in  fa- 
vour of  thofe  who  live  by  producing  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  manufadlures  of  fuperfluity,  do- 
mellic  competition  fliould  be  difcouraged,  beyond  a  certain  lland- 
ard,   in  order  that  prices  may  not  rife  above  thofe  offered   by 
foreigners  ;  but  it  might  be  encouraged  below  the  ilandard,  in  order 
to  promote  confumption  and  give  bread  to  raanufa6lurers.     But 
were  there  no  foreign  demand  at  all,  there  would  be  no  occafion 
for  any  Ilandard,  and  the  nation's  wealth  v»rould  thereby  only  cir- 
culate in  greater  or  lefs  rapidity  in  proportion  as  prices  would  rife 
or  fall.     The  lludy  of  the  balance  between  work  and  demand' 
would  then  become  a  principal  obje6l  of  attention  in  the  flatefman, 
not  with  a  view  to  enrich  the  flate,  but  in  order  to  preferve  everv 
member  of  it  in  health  and  vigour.     On  the  other  hand,  the  object 
of  a  Ilandard  regards  foreign  trade,   and  the  acquifition  of  new 
wealth,  at  the  expence  of  other  nations.     The  rich,  therefore,  at 
home  mull  not  be  allowed  to  increafe  their  confumption  of  fupei'- 
fluities  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  conllant  fupply  ;  becaufe  thefe 
being  intended  for  flrangers,  the  only  way  of  preventing  them  from 
7  f'-^PP^yittg 
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fupplying  themfelves,  is  to  prevent  prices  from  getting  up  beyond 
the  ftandard,  at  which  ftrangers  can  produce  them. 

Farther,  were  every  one  of  the  fociety  in  the  fame  purfuit  of  in- 
duiliy,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  the  pubHc  to  be  laid  under 
contribution  for  advancing  the  general  welfare ;  but  as  there  is  a 
part  employed  in  enriching  the  ftate,  by  the  fale  of  their  work  to 
flrangers,  and  a  part  employed  in  making  thefe  riches  circulate  at 
home,  by  the  confumption  of  fuperfluities,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
expedient  to  throw  a  part  of  domellic  circulation  into  the  public 
coffers ;  that  when  the  confequences  of  private  wealth  come  necef- 
farily  to  raife  prices,  a  ftatefman  may  be  enabled  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  boimties  upon  that  part  which  can  be  exported,  and 
thereby  enable  the  nation  to  continue  to  fupply  foreigners  at  the 
fame  price  as  formerly. 

The  farther  thefe  principles  can  be  carried  into  execution,  the 
longer  a  ftate  will  flourifli ;  and  the  longer  flie  will  fupport  her 
fuperiority.  When  foreign  demand  begins  to  fail,  fo  as  not  to  be 
recalled,  either  induftry  muft  decline,  or  domeftic  luxury  muft  be- 
gin. The  confequences  of  both  may  be  eafily  guefled  at,  and  the 
principles  which  influence  them  fhall  be  particularly  examined  in 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

Ilhijlration  of  fome  Principles  laid  doison  in  the  former  Chapter^ 
relative  to  the  advancement  and  fupport  of  foreign  Trade. 

AM  now  to  give  an  illuftration  of  fome  things  laid  down,  I 
think,  in  too  general  terms  in  the  former  chapter,  relating  to 
that  fpecies  of  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  other  nations. 

I  have 
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I  have  conftantly  in  view  to  feparate  and  diftinguifh.  the  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  trade,  from  thofe  which  only  influence  the  ad- 
vancement of  an  inland  commerce,  and  a  brifk  circulation :  opera- 
tions which  produce  very  different  eifecSls,  equally  meriting  the 
attention  of  a  ftatefman. 

The  very  exillence  of  foreign  trade,  implies  a  feparate  intereft 
between  thofe  nations  who  are  found  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
mercantile  contradl,  as  both  endeavour  to  make  the  befl  bargain 
poflible  for  themfelves.  Thefe  tranfadiions  imply  a  mutual  de- 
pendence upon  one  another,  ^Vflich  may  either  be  neceflary  or  con- 
tingent. It  is  neceflary,  when  one  of  the  nations  cannot  fubfift  with- 
out the  affiflance  of  the  other,  as  is  the  cafe  between  the  province 
of  Holland,  and  thofe  countries  which  fupply  it  with  grain ;  or  con- 
tingent, when  the  wants  of  a  particular  nation  cannot  be  fupplied 
by  their  own  inhabitants,  from  a  want  of  flcill  and  dexterity,  only. 

Wherever,  therefore,  one  nation  finds  another  neceffarily  depend- 
ing upon  her  for  particular  branches  of  traffic,  there  is  a  certain 
foundation  for  foreign  trade  ;  where  the  dependence  is  contingent, 
there  is  occafion  for  management,  and  for  the  hand  of  an  able 
flatefman. 

The  bell  way  to  preferve  every  advantage,  is,  to  examine  in  how 
far  they  are  neceflary,  and  in  how  far  they  are  only  contingent,  to 
confider  in  what  refpeft  the  nation  may  be  mofl  eafily  rivalled  by  her 
neighbours,  and  in  what  refpe6t  flie  has  natural  advantages  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  her. 

The  natural  advantages  are  chiefly  to  be  depended  on :  France, 
for  example,  can  never  be  rivalled  in  her  wines.  Other  countries 
may  enjoy  great  advantages  from  their  fituation,  mines,  rivers, 
fea  ports,  fifhing,  timber,  and  certain  produ6lions  proper  to  the 
foil.  If  you  abflracft  from  thefe  natural  advantages,  all  nations  are 
upon  an  equal  footing  as  to  trade.  Induflry  and  labour  are  no  pro- 
perties attached  to  place,  any  more  than  oeconomy  and  fobriety. 

VOL.  L  N  n  This 
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This  propofition  may  be  called  in  queftion,  upon  the  principles' 
of  M.  de  Montefquieu,  who  deduces  the  origiri  of  many  laws,  cuf- 
toms,  and  even  religions,  from  the  influence  of  the  climate.  That 
great  man  reafoned  from  facR:  and  from  experience,  and  from  the 
power  and  tendency  of  natural  caufes,  to  produce  certain  effe6ls 
when  not  checked  by  other  circumilances ;  but  in  my  miethod  of 
treating  this  fubjeft,  I  fuppofe  thefe  caufes  never  to  be  allowed  to 
produce  their  natural  and  immediate  effects,  when  fuch  effedts 
would '  be  followed  by  a  political  inconvenience :  becaufe  I  con- 
ftantly  fuppofe  a  flatefman  at  the  head  of  government,  who  makes 
every  circumftance  concur  in  prom^oting  the  execution  of  the  plan 
he  has  laid  down. 

ima.  If  a  nation  then  has  formed  a  fcheme  of  being  long  great 
and  powerful  by  trade,  fhe  muft  firfl:  apply  clofely  to  the  manufac- 
turing every  natural  produce  of  the  country.  For  this  purpofe  a 
fufficient  number  of  hands  mull  be  employed:  for  if  hands  be 
found  wanting,  the  natural  produce  will  be  exported  without  re- 
ceiving any  additional  value  from  labour ;  and  fo  the  confequences 
of  this  natural  advantage  will  be  loll. 

The  price  of  food,  and  all  neceffaries  for  manufadlurers,  muft  be 
found  at  an  eafy  rate. 

And,  in  the  laft  place,  if  oeconomy  and  fobriety  in  the  workmen, 
and  good  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  Hatefman,  are  not  kept  up, 
the  end  will  not  be  obtained :  for  if  the  manufadlure,  when  brought 
to  its  perfedlion,  does  not  retain  the  advantages  which  the  manu- 
fafturer  had  in  the  beginning,  by  employing  the  natural  produce 
of  the  country ;  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  the  advantage  had  not 
exifted.     I  fliall  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

I  fliall  fuppofe  wool  to  be  better,  more  plentiful,  and  cheaper, 
in  one  country  than  in  another,  and  two  nations  rivals  in  that 
trade.  It  is  natural  that  the  laft  fhould  deiire  to  buy  wool  of  the 
firil,  and  that  the  other  fliould  defire  to  keep  it  at  home,  in  order 
to  manufadure  it.  Here  then  is  a  natural  advantage  which  the  firil 

country 
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country  has  over  the  latter,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from  her. 
I  fhall  fuppofe  that  fubfiflence  is  as  cheap  in  one  country  as  in 
the  other ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  bread  and  every  other  necelTary  of 
life  is  at  the  fame  price.  If  the  workmen  of  the  firfl  country  (by 
having  been  ttie  founders  of  the  cloth  manufadlure,  and  by  having 
had,  for  a  long  tracfl  of  years,  fo  great  a  fuperiority  over  other 
nations,  as  to  make  them,  in  a  manner,  abfolutely  dependent  upon 
them  for  cloths}  fhall  have  raifed  their  prices  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  if,  in  confequence  of  large  profits,  long  enjoyed  without  rival- 
fhip,  thefe  have  been  fo  confolidated  with  the  real  value,  by  an 
habitual  greater  expence  in  living,  which  implies  an  augmentation 
of  wages  ;  that  country  may  thereby  lofe  all  the  advantages  it  had 
from  the  low  price  and  fuperior  quality  of  its  wool.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  workmen  in  the  lall  country  work  lefs,  be  lefs 
dextrous,  pay  extravagant  prices  for  wool  at  prime  coft,  and  be  at 
great  expence  in  carriage ;  if  manufacftures  cannot  be  carried  on 
fuccefsfully,  but  by  public  authority,  and  if  private  workmen  be 
crulhed  with  exceffive  taxes  upon  their  induflry  ;  all  the  accidental 
advantages  which  the  laft  country  had  over  the  firfl,  may  come  to 
be  more  than  balanced,  and  the  firfl  may  regain  thofe  which  nature 
firft  had  given  her.  But  this  fhould  by  no  means  make  the  firfl 
country  reft  fecure.  Thefe  accidental  inconveniencies  found  in  the 
lafl  may  come  to  ceafe ;  and  therefore  the  only  real  fecurity  of  the 
firfl  for  that  branch,  is  the  cheapnefs  of  the  workmanlhip. 

2do.  In  fpeaking  of  a  ftandard,  in  the  lafl  chapter,  I  eflabliflied 
a  diflin^ion  between  one  regulated  by  the  height  of  foreign  de- 
mand, and  another  kept  as  low  as  the  poilibility  of  fupplying  the 
manufadlure  can  admit.     This  requires  a  little  explanation. 

It  mufl  not  here  be  fuppofed  that  a  people  will  ever  be  brought 
from  a  principle  of  public  fpirit,  not  to  profit  of  a  rife  in  foreign 
demand ;  and  as  this  may  proceed  from  circumflances  and  events 
whicji  are  entirely  hid  from  the  manufacturers,  fuch  revolutions 
are  unavoidable.    We  mufl  therefore  reflrain  the  generality  of  our 

N  n  z  propofition, 
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propofition,  and  obferve,  that  the  indifpenfible  vibrations  of  this 
foreign  demand  do  no  harm  ;  but  that  the  ftatefman  fhould  be  con^ 
ftantly  on  his  guard  to  prevent  the  fub'uerfion  of  the  balance,  or  the 
fmalkji  confolidation  of  extraordinary  profts  ivith  the  real  value.  This  he 
•will  accompUfli,  as  has  been  obferved,  by  mukiplying  hands  in 
thofe  branches  of  exportation,  upon  which  profits  have  rifen.  This 
will  increafe  the  fupply,  and  even  fruftrate  his  own  people  of  ex^ 
traordinary  gains,  which  would  otherwife  terminate  in  a  prejudice 
to  foreign  trade. 

A  ftatefman  may  fometlmes,  out  of  a  principle  of  benevolence, 
perhaps  of  natural  equity  towards  the  clafles  of  the  induftrious,  as 
well  as  from  found  policy,  permit  larger  profits,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  fome  of  the  more  elegant  arts,  which  ferve  as  an  orna- 
ment to  a  country,  efi:ablifh  a  reputation  for  tafte  and  refinement 
in  favour  of  a  people,  and  thereby  make  ftrangers  prefer  articles 
of  their  produ6tion,  which  have  no  other  fuperior  merit  than  the 
name  of  the  country  they  come  from :  but  even  as  to  thefe,  he 
ought  to  be  upon  his  guard,  never  to  allow  them  to  rife  fo  high, 
as  to  prove  an  encouragement  to  other  nations,  to  eftablifh  a  fuc-< 
cefsful  rivalfliip. 

3^/0.  The  encouragement  recommended  to  be  given  to  the  do-« 
meftic  confumption  of  fuperfluities,  when  foreign  demand  for 
them  happens  to  fall  fo  low  as  to  be  followed  v/ith  diftrefs  in  the 
workmen,  requires  a  little  farther  explanation. 

If  what  I  laid  down  in  the  lall  chapter  be  taken  literally,  I  own 
it  appears  an  abfurd  fuppofition,  becaufe  it  implies  a  degree  of  pu- 
blic fpirit  in  thofe  who  are  in  a  capacity  to  purchafe  the  fuperflui- 
ties, no  where  to  be  met  with,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  felf-denial, 
in  difcontinuing  the  demand,  fo  foon  as  another  branch  of  foreign 
trade  is  opened  for  the  employment  of  the  induftrious,  which  con- 
tradidts  the  principles  upon  which  we  have  founded  the  whole 
fcheme  of  our  political  oeconomy. 

I  have 
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I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  were  revolutions  to  happen  as 
fuddenly  as  I  am  obliged  to  reprefent  them,  all  would  go  into  con- 
fulion. 

What,  therefore,  is  meant  in  this  operation  comes  to  this,  that 
when  a  ftatefman  finds,  that  the  natural  talle  of  his  people  does 
not  lead  them  to  profit  of  the  furplus  of  commodities  which  lie 
upon  hand,  and  which  were  ufually  exported,  he  ftiould  inter- 
pofe  his  authority  and  management  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  prevent 
the  diflrefs  of  the  workmen,  and  when,  by  a  fudden  fall  in  a  fo- 
reign demand,  this  diflrefs  becomes  unavoidable,  without  a  more 
powerful  interpofition,  he  ihould  then  himfelf  become  the  pur- 
chafer,  if  others  will  not ;  or,  by  premiums  or  bounties  on  the  fur- 
plus  which  lies  upon  hand,  promote  t-he  fale  of  it  at  any  rate,  until 
the  fupernumerary  bands  can  be  otherwife  provided  for.  And  al- 
though I  allow  that  the  rich  people  of  a  ftate  are  not  naturally  led,  . 
from  a  principle  either  of  public  fpirit  or  felf-denial,  to  render  fuch 
political  operations  efifecffcual  to  promote  the  end  propofed,  yet  we 
cannot  deny,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  good  governor,  by  ex- 
pofing  the  political  ftate  of  certain  clafl^es  of  the  people,  to  gain 
upon  men  of  fubftance  to  concur  in  fchemes  for  their  relief ;  and 
this  is  all  I  intend  to  recommend  in  pradlice.  My  point  of  view  is 
to  lay  down  the  principles,  and  I  never  recommend  them  farther 
than  they  are  rendered  pofilble  in  execution,  by  preparatory  fteps 
and  by  properly  working  on  the  fpirit  of  the  people. 
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CHAP.     XVIT, 

Symptoim  of  Decay  in  foreign  Trade; 

TF  manufacturers  are  found  to  be  without  employment,  we  arc 
^  not  immediately  to  accufe  the  ftatefman,  or  conclude  this  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  decay  of  trade,  until  the  caufe  of  it  be  inquired  into. 
If  upon  examination  it  be  found,  that  for  fome  years  paft  food  has 
been  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  neighbouring  countries,  the  ftatefraan 
may  be  to  blame :  for  it  is  certain,  tliat  a  trading  nation,  by  turn- 
ing part  of  her  commerce  into  a  proper  channel,  may  always  be 
able  to  eftablifli  a  juft  balance  in  this  particular.  And  though  it  be 
not  expedient  in  years  of  fcarcity  to  bring  the  price  of  grain  veiy 
low,  yet  it  is  generally  poflible  to  raife  the  price  of  it  in  all  rival 
nations,  which,  with  regard  to  the  prefent  point,  is  the  fame 
thing. 

If  this  want  of  employment  for  manufacflurers  do  not  proceed 
from  the  high  prices  of  living,  but  for  want  of  commiffions  from 
the  merchants,  the  caufes  of  this  diminution  of  demand  mull  be 
examined  into.  It  may  be  accidental,  and  happen  from  caufes 
which  may  ceafe  in  a  little  time,  and  trade  return  to  flourifli  as 
before.  It  may  alfo  happen  upon  the  ellablilhment  of  new  under- 
takings in  different  places  of  the  country,  from  which,  by  reafon  , 
of  fome  natural  advantage,  or  a  more  frugal  difpofition  in  the 
workmen,  or  from  the  proximity  of  place,  markets  may  be  fup- 
plied,  which  formerly  were  furnifhed  by  thofe  induftrious  people 
who  are  found  without  employment.  In  thefe  lall  fuppoiltions, 
the  diftrefs  of  the  manufadlurers  does  not  prove  any  decay  of  trade 
in  general,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  contribute  to  deftroy  the  bad 
effeifls  of  confolidated  profits,  by  obliging  thofe  who  formerly 
Ihared  them,  to  abandon  the  eafe  of  their  circumllances,  and  fub- 

4  mit 
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mit  a-new  to  a  painful  indu^ry,  in  order  to  procure  fubfiftence,- 
When  fuch  revolutions  are  fudden,  they  prove  hard  to  bear,  and 
throw  people  into  great  difbefs.     It  is  partly  to  prevent  fuch  incon- 
veniencies,  that  we  have  recommended  the  loweft  flandard  poffible, 
upon  articles  of  e:5portation. 

Two  caufes  there  are,  which  very  commonly  mark  a  decline  of 
trade,  to  wit ;  i.  When  foreign  markets,  ufually  fupplied  by  a 
trading  nation,  begin  to  be  furnifhed,  let  it  be  in  the  moft  trifling 
article,  by  others,  not  in  ufe  to  fupply  them.  Or,  2.  When  the 
country  itfelf  is  furnilhed  from  abroad  with  fuch  manufactures  as 
were  formerly  made  at  home. 

Thefe  circumftances  prove  one  of  two  things,  either  that  there 
are  workmen  in  other  countries,  who,  from  advantages  which 
they  have  acquired  by  nature,  or  by  induflry  and  frugality,  jfinding 
a  demand  for  their  work,  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
thofe  formerly  employed,  and  deprive  them  of  certain  branches  of 
their  foreign  trade  ;  or,  that  thefe  foreign  workmen,  having  profited 
of  the  increafed  luxury  and  diffipation  of  the  former  traders,  have 
begun  to  fupply  the  markets  with  certain  articles  of  confumption, 
the  profits  upon  which  being  fmall,  are,  without  much  rivalfhip, 
infenfibly  yielded  up  to  them  by  the  workmen  of  the  other  trading 
nation,  who  find  better  bread  iji  ferving  their  own  wealthy  country- 
men. 

Againil  the  firft  caufe  of  decline,  I  fee  no  better  remedy  than 
patience,  as  I  have  faid  already,  and  a  perfeverance  in  frugality 
and  oeconorny,  until  the  unwary  beginners  fhall  fall  into  the  in- 
conveniencies  generally  attending  vipon  wealth  and  eafe. 
'  The  fecond  caufe  of  decline  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  removed. 
The  root  of  it  lies  deep,  and  is  ingrafted  with  the  fpirit  and  man- 
ners of  the  whole  people,  high  and  low.  The  lower  claiTes  have 
contracfled  a  tafte  for  fuperfluity  and  expence,  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  gratify,  by  working  for  their  countrymen ;  while  they 
defpife  the  branches  of  foreign  trade  as  low  and  unprofitable. 

The 
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The  higher  clafTes  again  depend  upon  the  lower  clafles,  for  the 
gratification  of  a  thoufand  little  trifling  defires,  formed  by  the 
tafte  of  diffipation,  and  fupported  by  habit,  fafhion,  and  a  love  of 
expence. 

Here  tlien  is  a  fyliem  fet  on  foot,  whereby  the  poor  are  made 
rich,  and  the  rich  are  made  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  perpe- 
tual variety  of  every  thing  which  can  remove  the  inconveniencies 
to  which  human  nature  is  expofed.  Thus  both  parties  become  in- 
terelled  to  fupport  it,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  the  ingenuity  of 
contriving  new  wants  ;  tlie  one  from  the  immediate  fatisfadion  of 
removing  them  ;  the  other  from  the  profit  of  furnifliing  the  means., 
and  the  hopes  of  one  day  fharing  in  them. 

But  even  for  this  great  evil,  the  very  nature  of  man  points  out  a 
remedy.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  flatefman  to  lay  hold  of  it.  The 
remedy  flows  from  the  inllabiUty  of  every  tafle  not  founded  upon 
rational  defires. 

In  every  country  of  luxury,  we  canftantly  find  certain  clafi^s  of 
workmen  in  diflrefs,  from  the  change  of  modes.  Were  a  ftatef- 
man  upon  his  guard  to  employ  fuch  as  are  forced  to  be  idle,  be- 
fore they  betake  themfelves  to  new  inventions,  for  the  fupport  of 
the  old  plan,  or  before  they  contract  an  abandoned  and  vitious 
life,  he  would  get  them  cheap,  and  might  turn  tlieir  labour  both 
to  the  advantage  of  the  ftate  and  to  the  difcouragement  of  luxury^ 

I  confefs,  however,  that  while  a  luxurious  taile  in  the  rich  fub- 
fifts,  induftrious  people  will  always  be  found  to  fiipply  the  inftru- 
ments  of  it  to  the  utmofi  extent ;  and  I  alfo  allow,  that  fuch  a  taile 
has  infinite  allurements,  efpecially  while  youth  and  health  enable 
a  rich  ^man  to  indulge  in  it.  Thofe,  however,  who  are  fyfhematically 
luxurious,  that  is,  from  a  formed  tafte  and  confirmed  habit,  are  but 
few,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  become  fo  from  levity,  vanity,  and 
the  imitation  of  others.  The  lafl:  are  thofe  Vvho  principally  fupport 
and  extend  the  fyftem  ;  but  they  are  not  the  moft  incorrigible. 
Were  it  not  for  imitation,  every  age  would  feek  after,  and  be  fatif- 

fied 
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fied  with  the  gratification  of  natural  defires.  Twenty-five  might 
think  of  drefs,  horfes,  hunting,  dogs,  and  generous  wines :  forty, 
of  a  plentiful  table,  and  the  pleafures  of  fociety :  fixty,  of  coaches, 
elbow-chairs,  foft  carpets,  and  inftruments  of  eafe.  But  the  tafte 
for  imitation  blends  all  ages  together.  The  old  fellow  delights  in 
horfes  and  fine  clothes  ;  the  youth  rides  in  his  chariot  on  fprings, 
and  lolls  in  an  eafy  chair,  large  enough  to  Terve  him  for  a  bed. 
All  this  proceeds  from  the  fuperfluity  of  riches  and  tafte  of  imita- 
tion, not  from  the  real  allurements  of  eafe  and  tafte  of  luxury,  as 
every  one  muft  feel,  who  has  converfed  at  all  with  the  great  and 
rich.  Falhion,  which  I  underftand  here  to  be  a  fynonimous  term 
for  imitation,  leads  moil  people  into  fuperfluous  expence,  which  is 
fo  far  from  being  an  article  of  luxury,  that  it  is  frequently  a  load 
upon  the  perfon  who  incurs  it.  All  fuch  branches  of  expence,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  ftatefman  to  cut  off,  by  fetfing  his  own  ex- 
ample, and  that  of  his  favourites  and  fervants,  above  the  caprice 
of  falhion. 

The  levity  and  changeablenefs  of  mankind,  as  I  have  faid,  will 
even  affift  him.  A  generation  of  oeconomifls  is  fometimes  found 
to  fucceed  a  generation  of  fpendthrifts  ;  and  we  now  fee,  alijioft 
over  all  Europe,  a  fyftem  of  fobriety  fucceeding  an  habitual  fyftem 
of  drunkennefs.  Drunkennefs,  and  a  multitude  of  ufelefs  fer- 
vants, were  the  luxury  of  former  times. 

Every  fuch  revolution  may  be  profited  of  by  an  able  ftatefman, 
who  muft  fet  a  good  example  on  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  he 
muft  profit  of  every  change  of  tafte,  in  order  to  re-eftablifli  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  his  fubje6ls.  An  example  of  frugality,  in  the  head 
of  a  luxurious  people,  would  do  infinite  harm,  were  it  only  in- 
tended to  reform  the  morals  of  the  rich,  without  indemnifying  th& 
poor  for  the  diminution  upon  their  confumption. 

At  the  fame  time,  therefore,  that  luxury  comes  to  lofe  ground 

at  home,  a  door  muft  be  opened,  to  ferve  as  an  out-let  for  the  work 
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of  thofe  hands  which  mult  be  thereby  made  idle  ;  and  which,  con- 
fequently,  mvift  fall  into  diftrcfs. 

This  is  no  more  than  the  principle  before  laid  down,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  reverfed :  there  we  faid,  that  when  foreign  demand  begins 
to  decline,  domeflic  luxury  muft  be  made  to  increafe,  in  order  to 
foften  the  fhock  of  the  fudden  revolution  in  favour  of  the  induf- 
trious.  For  the  fame  reafon  here  we  fay,  that  foreign  trade  mull 
be  opened  upon  every  diminution  of  domeftic  luxury. 

How  few  Princes  do  we  find  either  frugal  or  magnificent  from 
political  confiderations  !  And,  this  being  the  cafe,  is  it  not  necef- 
fary  to  lay  before  them  the  natural  confequences  of  the  one  and 
the  other  ?  And  it  is  Hill  more  necelTary  to  point  out  the  methods 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  either. 

Under  a  prodigal  adminillration,  the  number  of  people  will  in- 
creafe. The  ftatefman  therefore  fhould  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  fupplying  of  fubfiftence.  Under  a  frugal  reign,  numbers  will 
diminifh,  if  the  ftatefman  does  not  open  every  channel  which  may 
carry  off  the  fuperfluous  produ6lions  of  induftry.  Here  is  the  rea- 
fon :  a  diminution  of  expence  at  home,  is  a  diminution  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  this  again  implies  a  diminution  of  people  ;  becaufe  it 
interrupts  the  circulation  of  the  fubfiftence  which  made  them  live  ; 
but  if  employment  is  fent  far  from  abroad,  the  nation  v/ill  preferve 
its  people,  and  the  favings  of  the  Prince  may  be  compenfated  by  the 
balance  coming  in  from  ftrangers. 

Thefe  topics  are  delivered  only  as  hints ;  and  the  amplification  of 
them  might  not  improperly  have  a  place  here  ;  but  I  expcil  to  bring 
them  in  elfewhere  to  greater  advantage,  after  examining  the  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  and  pointing  out  th<tfe  which  direct  the  appli- 
cation of  public  money. 
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CHAP,    xviir. 

Methods  of  lowering  the  Price  of  ManufaSiures^  in  order  to  make 
thej7t  vendible  in  foreig7i  Markets. 

THE  multiplicity  of  relations  between  the  feveral  parts  of  poli- 
tical oeconomy,  forces  me  to  a  frequent  repetition  of  prin- 
ciples. I  have  no  other  rule  to  judge  whether  fuch  relations  be  fuper- 
fluous,  or  neceffary,  but  by  the  tendency  they  have  to  give  me  a 
more  diilin(5t  view  of  my  fubjecft.  This  is  the  cafe  when  the  fame 
principles  are  applied  to  different  combinations  of  circumftances. 

Almoft  every  thing  to  be  faid  on  the  head  mentioned  in  the  , 
title  of  this  chapter,  has  been  taken  notice  of  elfewhere  ;  and  my 
prefent  intention  is  only  to  lay  together  ideas  which  appear  fcat- 
tered,  becaufe  they  have  been  occafionally  brought  in  by  their  rela- 
tions to  other  matters. 

The  methods  of  lowering  the  price  of  manufacSlures,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der them  exportable,  are  of  two  kinds. 

The  firfl,  fuch  as  proceed  from  a  good  adminiflration,  and  which 
bring  down  prices  within  the  country,  in  confequence  of  natural 
caufes. 

The  fecond,  fuch  as  operate  only  upon  that  part  which  comes  to 
be  exported,  in  confequence  of  a  proper  application  of  public 
money. 

As  I  have  not  yet  inquired  into  the  methods  of  providing  a  public 
fund,  it  would,  I  think,  be  contrary  to  order  to  enter  on  the  dif- 
pofal  of  it,  for  bringing  down  the  price  of  manufadlures.  This 
operation  will  come  in  more  naturally  afterwards,  and  the  general 
diftindtion  here  mentioned,  is  only  introduced  by  the  by,  that  my 
readers  may  retain  it  and  apply  it  as  we  go  along. 
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The  end  propofed  is  to  lower  the  price  of  manufaftures,  fo  that 
they  may  be  exported.  The  firft  thing  therefore  to  be  known,  is 
the  caufe  from  whence  it  happens,  that  certain  manufadlures  can- 
not be  furnifhed  at  home  fo  cheap  as  in  other  countries  ;  the  fecond, 
how  to  apply  the  proper  remedy  for  lowering  the  price  of  them. 

The  caufes  of  high  prices,  that  is,  of  prices  relatively  high  to 
what  they  are  found  to  be  in  other  nations,  are  reducible  to  four 
heads ;  which  I  fhall  lay  down  in  their  order,  and  then  point  out 
the  methods  of  removing  them  likewife,  in  their  order. 

1  mo.  The  confolidation  of  high  profits  with  the  real  value  of  the 
manufacSlure.  This  caufe  operates  in  countries  where  luxury  has 
gained  ground,  and  when  domellic  competition  has  called  off  too 
many  of  the  hands,  which  were  formerly  content  to  ferve  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  fmall  gains. 

ido.  The  rife  in  the  price  of  articles  of  the  firfl  neceflity.  This 
caufe  operates  when  the  progrefs  of  induftry  has  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  agriculture.  The  progrefs  of  induftry  we  have  fliewn 
neceflarily  implies  an  augmentation  of  ufeful  inhabitants;  and  as 
thefe  have  commonly  wherewithal  to  purchafe  fubfiftence,  the  mo- 
ment, their  numbers  fwell  above  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
it  produced  by  agriculture,  or  above  what  is  found  in  the  markets 
of  the  country,  or  brought  from  abroad,  they  enter  into  competition 
and  raife  the  price  of  it.  Here  then  let  it  be  obferved,  by  the  by, 
that  what  raifes  the  price  of  fubfiftence  is  the  augmentation  of  the 
numbers  of  ufeful  inhabitants,  that  is,  of  fuch  as  are  eafy  in  their 
circumftiances.  Let  the  wretched  be  ever  fo  many, . let  the  vicious 
procreation  go  on  ever  fo  far,  fuch  inhabitants  will  have  little  efFedt 
in  raifing  price,  but  a  very  great  one  in  increafing  mifery.  A  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  provinces  where  the  number  of 
spoor  is  very  great,  and  where  at  the  fame  time  the  price  of  necef- 
faries  is  very  low ;  whereas  no  inftance  can  be  found  where  a  num- 
ber of  the  induftrious  being  got  together,  do  not  occafion  an  imme- 
diate rife  on  moft  of  the  articles  of  fubfiftence. 
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•3,tio.  The  natural  advantages  of  other  countries.  This  operates 
in  fpight  of  all  the  precautions  of  the  moll  frugal  and  laborious 
people.  Let  them  deprive  themfelves  of  every  fuperfluity ;  let  ihem 
be  ever  fo  diligent  and  ingenious  ;  let  every  circumflance  be  im- 
proved by  the  ftatefman  to  the  utmoft  for  the  eflablifhment  of  fo- 
reign trade ;  the  advantage  of  climate  and  fituation  may  give  fuch 
a  fuperiority  to  the  people  of  another  country,  as  to  render  a  direct 
competition  with  them  impoflible. 

4/(5.  The  fuperior  dexterity  of  other  nations  in  working  up  their 
manufa<5lures,  th^ir  knowledge  in  the  fcience  of  trade,  the  advan- 
tage they  have  in  turning  their  money  to  account  in  the  intervals 
of  their  own  direcPc  circulation,  the  fuperior  abilities  of  their  ftatef- 
man, the  applicaiion  of  their  public  money,  in  one  word,  the  per- 
fecTtion  of  their  political  oeconomy. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  method  of  removing  thefe  feveral  incon- 
veniencies,  I  muft  obferve,  that  as  we  are  at  prefent  treating  of  the 
relative  height  of  the  price  of  manufa6tures,  a  competition  between 
nations  is  conftantly  implied.  It  is  this  which  obliges  a  ftatefman  ' 
to  be  principally  attentive  to  the  rife  of  prices.  The  term  competition 
is  relative  to,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  emulation  between  two  parties 
ftriving  to  compafs  the  fame  end.  I  muft  therefore  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  endeavours  which  a  nation  makes  to  retain  a  fuperiority 
already  got,  and  thofe  of  another  which  ftrives  to  get  the  better  of 
it.  The  firft  I  Ihall  call  a  competition  to  retain;  the  fecond,  a  com- 
petition  to  acquire. 

The  firft  three  heads  reprefent  the  inconveniencies  to  which  the 
competitors  to  retain  are  liable  ;  and  the  fourth  comprehends  thofe 
to  which  the  competitors  to  acquire  are  moft  commonly  expofed. 

Having  digefted  our  fubjedt  into  order,  I  ihall  run  through  the 
principles  which  feverally  influence  the  removing  of  every  inconve- 
nience, whether  incident  to  a  nation  whofe  foreign  trade  is  already 
well  eftablifhed,  or  to  another  naturally  calculated,  for  entring: 
■into  a  competition  for  the  acquifition  of  it. 
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In  propofing  a  remedy  for  the  particular  caufes  of  augmentation, 
here  fet  down,  we  mull  fuppofe  every  one  entirely  fimple,  and  un- 
compounded  with  the  others  ;  a  thing  which  in  fa6t  feldom  hap- 
pens. This  I  do  for  the  fake  of  diflincStnefs  ;  and  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty in  pra6lice  is  to  combine  the  reniedies  in  proportion  to  the 
complication  of  the  difeafe.  I  now  come  to  the  firft  of  the  four 
caufes  of  high  prices,  to  wit,  confolidated  profits. 

The  whole  do6lrine  of  thefe  has  been  abundantly  fet  forth  in 
the  I  oth  chapter.  We  there  explained  the  nature  of  them,  fhewed 
how  the  fubverfion  of  the  balance,  by  a  long  preponderancy  of  the 
fcale  of  demand,  had  the  efFe6l  of  confolidating  profits  in  a  country 
of  luxury ;  and  obferved,  that  the  reducing  them  to  the  proper 
flandard  could  never  fail  of  bringing  thofe  who  had  long  enjoyed 
them,  into  difhrefs. 

The  queftion  here  is  to  reduce  them,  when  foreign  trade  cannot 
otherwife  be  retained,  let  the  confequences  be  ever  fo  hurtful  to 
certain  individuals.  When  the  well  being  of  a  nation  comes  in 
competition  with  a  temporary  inconvenience  to  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  general  good  muft^  be  preferred  to  particular  con- 
fiderations. 

I  have  obferved  above,  that  domeftic  luxury,  by  offering  high 
prices  upon  certain  fpecies  of  induftry,  calls  off  many  hands  em- 
ployed to  fupply  the  articles  of  exportation,  upon  which  profits  are 
generally  very  moderate.  The  firfl  natural  and  immediate  effe(5l 
of  this,  is,  to  diminifli  the  hands  employed  in  furnifliing  the  fo- 
reign demand ;  confequently,  to  diminifli  the  fupply ;  confequently, 
to  occafion  a  fimplc  competition  oa  the  fide  of  the  Grangers,  who  are 
the  purchafers  ;  confequently,  to  augment  profits,  until  by  their 
rife  and  confolidation  the  market  is  deferted. 

Tire  very  progrefs  here  laid  down,  points  out  the  remedy.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  thefe  particular  branches  muft  be 
multiplied ;  and  if  the  luxurious  tafle  and  wealth  of  the  country 
prevent  any  one  who  can  do  better,  frorn  betaking  himfelf  to  a 
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fpecies  of  induftry  lucrative  to  the  nation,  but  ungrateful  to  tliofc 
who  exercife  it,  the  ftatefman  niufl  colle6l  the  children  of  the 
wretched  into  workhoufes,  and  breed  them  to  this  employment, 
under  the  bell  regulations  poffible  for  faving  every  article  of  unne- 
ceflary  expence  ;  here  likewife  may  be  employed  occafionally  thofe 
above  mentioned,  w^hom  the  change  of  modes  may  have  call  out 
of  employment,  until  they  can  be  better  provided  for.  This  is  alfo 
an  outlet  for  foundlings,  lince  many  of  thofe  who  work  for  foreign 
exportation,  are  juilly  to  be  ranked  in  the  loweil  claffes  of  the 
people  ;  and  in  the  firfl;  book  we  propofed,  that  every  one  brought 
up  at  the  expence  of  public  charity,  fhould  be  thrown  in  for  re- 
cruiting thefe  claffes,  which  can  with  greatell  difficulty  fupport 
their  own  propagation. 

Here  let  me  obferve,  that  although  it  be  true  in  general,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  exportable  manufacftures  do  yield  but  very  middling 
profits,  from  the  extenlion  of  induftry  in  different  countries,  yet 
fundry  exceptions  inay  be  found ;  efpecially  in  nations  renowned 
for  their  elegance  of  tafte.  But  how  quickly  do  we  fee  thefe 
lucrative  branches  of  foreign  trade  cut  off,  from  the  very  inconve- 
nience we  here  feek  a  remedy  for.  The  reafon  is  plain.  When 
ftrangers  demand  fuch  manufacftures,  they  only  fhare  in  the  in- 
ftruments  of  foreign  luxury,  which  bring  every  where  confiderable 
profits  to  the  manufacfturer.  Thefe  high  profits  eafily  eftablifh  a 
rivallhip  in  favour  of  the  nation  to  whom  they  are  fupplied  ;  be- 
caufe  a  hint  is  fufficient  to  enable  fuch  as  exercife  a  fimilar  profef- 
fion  in  that  country,  to  fupply  their  own  inhabitants.  This  being, 
the  cafe,  an  able  ftatefman  fhould  be  conftantly  attentive  to  every 
growing -tafte  in  foreign  nations  for  the  inventions  of  his  people; 
and  fo  foon  as  his  luxurious  workmen  have  fet  any  one  on  foot,  he 
may  throw  that  branch  into  the  hands  of  the  moft  frugal,  in  order- 
to  fupport  it,  and  give  them  fuch  encouragement  as  to  prevent,  at 
leaft,  the  rivalfhip  of  thofe  ftrangers  who  are  accuftomed  to  work 
for  large  profits.  This  is  one  method  of  teaming  a  branch  of  luxury 
5  into) 
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into  an  article  of  foreign  trade.  Let  nie  illuftrate  this  by  an 
example. 

What  great  advantages  do -not  the  French  reap  from  the  exportation 
of  their  modes  ?  But  we  quickly  find  their  varniflies,  gauzes,  rib- 
bands, and  colifichets,  imitated  by  other  nations,  for  no  other  rea- 
fon  but  becaufe  of  the  large,  or  at  leaft  confolidated  profits  enjoyed 
by  the  French  workmen  themfelves,  who,  fertile  in  new  inventions, 
and  fupported  by  their  reputation  for  elegance  of  drefs,  have  got 
into  pofTeflion  of  tlie  right  of  prefcribing  to  all  Europe  the  flandard 
of  tafte  in  articles  of  merfe  fuperfluity.  This  however  is  no  perma- 
nent prerogative ;  and  that  elegant  people,  by  long  fetting  the 
example,  and  determining  the  flandard  of  refinement  in  fome  luxu- 
rious arts,  will  at  laft  infpire  a  fmiilar  tafle  into  their  fcholars,  who 
will  thereby  be  enabled  to  fuppiant  them.  Whereas  were  they 
careful  to  fupply  all  their  inventions  at  the  iowefl  prices  poflible, 
they  would  ever  continue  to  be  the  only  furnifhers. 

The  method  therefore  of  reducing  confolidated  profits,  whether 
upon  articles  of  exportation,  or  home  confumption,  is  to  increafe 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  fupplying  them ;  and  the  more 
gradually  this  revolution  is  made  to  take  place,  the  fewer  inconve- 
niencies  will  refult  to  thofe  who  will  thereby  be  forced  to  renounce 
them. 

A  country  which  has  an  extenfive  territory,  and  great  opportu- 
nities of  extending  her  agriculture  (fuch  as  I  fuppofed  the  prefent 
fituation  of  France  to  be)  may,  under  a  good  adminiflration,  find 
the  progrefs  of  luxury  very  compatible  with  the  profperity  of  her 
foreign  trade  ;  becaufe  inhabitants  may  be  multiplied  at  difcretion. 
But  fo  foon  as  fubfiftence  becomes  hard  to  be  obtained,  this  expe- 
dient is  cut  off.  A  ftatefman  mufl  then  make  the  befl  of  the  inha- 
bitants he  has,  luxury  mufl  fuffer  a  check ;  and  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed in  fupplying  home  confumption  at  high  prices,  mufl  be 
made  to  reduce  their  confolidated  profits,  in  order  to  bring  the  total 

amount 
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amount  of  their  manufa6lures  within  fiich  bounds  as  to  make  them 
vendible  in  foreign  markets. 

If  manufacSlurers  become  luxurious  in  their  way  of  living,  it 
mufl  proceed  from  their  extraordinary  profits.  Thefe  they  may  ftill 
continue  to  have,  as  long  as  the  produce  of  their -work  is  confumed 
at  home.  But  no  merchant  will  pretend  to  fell  it  out  of  the 
country;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  he  will  find  the  labour  of  other 
people  who  are  lefs  luxurious,  and  confequently  work  cheaper,  in 
competition  with  him. 

To  re-eilablifh  then  the  foreign  trade,  thefe  confolidated  profits 
mufl;  be  put  an  end  to,  by  attacking  luxury  when  circumllances 
render  an  augmentation  of  people  inconvenient,  and  prices  will 
fall  of  courfe. 

This  will  occafion  great  complaints  among  all  forts  of  tradefmen. 
The  cry  will  be,  that  trade  is  ruined,  manufa6lurers  are  llarving, 
and  the  ilate  is  undone :  but  the  truth  will  be,  that  manufacturers 
will,  by  their  labour,  begin  to  enrich  their  own  nation,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  all  thofe  who  trade  with  her,  inftead  of  being  enriched  at 
the  expence  of  their  own  countrymen  j  and  only  by  a  revolution  in 
the  balance  of  wealth  at  home. 

It  will  prove  very  difcouraging  to  any  ftatefman  to  attempt  a  fud- 
den  reform  of  this  abufe  of  confolidated  profits,  when  he  is  obliged 
to  attack  the  luxury  of  his  own  people.  The  beft  way  therefore  is 
to  prevent  matters  from  coming  to  fuch  a  pafs,  as  to  demand  fo 
dangerous  and  difficult  a  remedy. 

There  is  hardly  a  poffibility  of  changing  the  manners  of  a  people, 
but  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  education  of  the  youth.  All  methods, 
therefore,  fhould  be  fallen  upon  to  fupply  manufa(5tures  with  new 
hands  ;  and  left  the  corruption  of  example  fhould  get  the  better  of 
all  precautions,  the  feat  of  manufactures  might  be  changed;  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  found  in  great  and  populous  cities,  where 
living  is  dear :  in  this  cafe,  others  fhould  be  erected  in  the  provinces 
where  living  is  cheap.     The  ftate  mufl  encourage  thefe  new  under- 
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takings,  nunibers  of  Gbildren,  muil  be  taken  in,  in  order  to,  be 
eafily  bred  to  induflry  and  frugality ;  this:  again  will  eneonra-ge 
p'iople  to  marry  and  p:r,opaga,te,  as  it  wU  eontribute  towards  (Mf- 
charging  tliem  of  the  load  of  a  nnmerous  family.  If  fuch  a  plart 
as  this  be-  followed,  how  incpnfiderable  will  the  number  of  pooi" 
people  become  in:a  Ijtde  time;;  and  as  it  will,  infenlibly  multiply 
tlie-ufeful  ifth-aMtants,  out  of  thac  yomh  which  recruited  andfuft,- 
ported  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  fo  the,  taxes  appropriated  for  the 
relief  of  poverty  may  be  wholly  applied,  in  order  to  prevent  it. 

Laws  of  naturalizatdon  have  been  often:  propofed  in  a  nation 
where  confolidated  profits  have  occafioned  the  inconveniencies  for 
which  we  have  here  been  propofing  a  remedy.  By  this  expedient 
many  flatter  themfelves  to  draw  induitrious  ftrangers  into  the 
countr)':,  who  being  accuftomed  to  live  more  frugally,  and  upon 
lefs  profits,  may,  by  their  example  and  competition,  beat  down  the 
price  of  woi*k  among  the  inhabitants. 

•  Several  circumftances  concur  to  defeat  th&fuccefs  of  this  fcheme. 
The  firft  is,  that  confolidated  profits  are  not  the  only  inconveniencB 
to  be  removed  :  there  is  alfo  a  complication  of  high  prices^  upon 
many  necefTaries.  The  fecond,  as  no  real  change  is  fuppofedto  be 
made  within  the  country,  either  as  to  the  increafe  of  fubfifl:ence,  or 
the  regulation  of  its  price,  or  manner  of  living,  thefe  flrangers> 
who,  as  fuch,  muft  be  expofed  to  extraordinary  expence,  are  not 
able  to  fubfift,  nor  confequently  to  work  fo  cheap  as  they  did  at 
home.  Befides,  what  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  their  motive  of  coming, 
if  it  be  not  to  have  higher  wages,  and  to  live  better? 

H<:re  then  is  a  nation  fending  for  fi:rangers,  in  order  that  they 
may  work  cheaper ;  and  ftrangers  flocking  into  the  country  in  hopes 
of  felling  their  work  dearer.  This  is  juft  the  cafe  with  two  friends 
who  are  about  making  a  bargain  ;  the  feller  imagines  that  his  friend 
will  not  grudge  a  good  price.  The  buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  flat- 
ters himfelf  that  his  friend  will  fell  to  him  cheaper  than  to  another. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  difcontent  on  both  fides. 

2  Befides, 
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Befides,  unlefs  the  quantity  of  food  be  increafed,  if  ftrangers  are 
linported  to  eat  part  of  it,  natives  mufl  in  fome  degree  ilarve  ;  and 
if  you  augment  the  quantity  of  food,  and  keep  it  at  a  little  lower 
price  than  in  neighbouring  nations,  your  own  inhabitants  will  mul- 
tiply ;  the  ftate  may  take  great  numbers  of  them  into  their  fervice 
when  young ;  they  foon  come  to  be  able  to  do  fomething  in  the 
manufadluring  way ;  they  may  be  bound  for  a  number  of  years, 
fuificient  to  indemnify  the  public  for  the  firft  expence ;  and  the 
encouragement  alone  of  having  bread  cheaper  than  elfewhere,  will 
bring  you  as  many  llrangers  as  you  incline  to  receive,  provided  a 
continual  fupply  of  food  can  be  procured  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  people. 

But  I  imagine  that  it  is  always  better  for  a  flate  to  multiply  by 
means  of  its  own  inhabitants,  than  by  that  of  flrangers  ;  for  many 
reafons  which  to  me  appear  obvious. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  caufe  of  high  prices,  to  wit,  a  rife 
in  the  value  of  the  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity,  which  we  have  faid 
proceeds  from  the  progrefs  of  induftry  having  outftripped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  agriculture.  Let  me  fet  this  idea  in  a  clearer  light ;  for 
here  it  is  fhut  up  in  too  general  terms  to  be  rightly  viewed  on  all 
fides. 

The  idea  of  inhabitants  being  multiplied  beyond  the  proportion 
of  fubfiftence,  feems  to  imply  that  there  are  too  many  already ;  and 
the  demand  for  their  induftry  having  been  the  caufe  of  their  mul- 
tiplication, proves  that  formerly  there  were  too  few.  Add  to  this, 
that  if,  notwithftanding  the  rife  upon  the  price  of  work  proceeding 
from  the  fcarcity  of  fubfiftence,  the  fcale  of  home  demand  is  found 
to  preponderate,  at  the  expence  of  foreign  trade,  this  circumftance 
proves  farther,  that  however  the  inhabitants  may  be  ah'eady mul- 
tiplied above  the  proportion  of  fubfiftence,  their  numbers  are  ftill 
too  few  for  what  is  demanded  of  them  at  home  ;  and  for  what  is 
required  of  them  towards  promoting  the  profperity  of  their  country, 
in  fupporting  their  trade  abroad. 

P  p  2  From 
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From  this  expolition  of  the  matter,  the  remedy  appears  evident: 
both  inhabitants  and  fubfillence  mufl  be  augmented.  The  qiieflioiT 
comes  to  be,  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  precautions,  mult 
thefe  operations  be  performed  ? 

Inhabitants  are  multiplied  by  reducing  the  price  of  fubfiftence, 
to  the  value  which  demand  has  fixed  upon  the  work  of  thofe  who 
are  to  confume  it.  This  is  only  to  be  accomplifhed  by  augmenting 
the  quantity,  by  importation  from  foreign  parts,  when  the  country 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  more  of  itfelf. 

Here  the  interpofition  of  a  ftatefman  is  abfolutely  necellary ;  lince 
great  lofs  may  often  be  incurred  by  bringing  down  the  price  of 
grain  in  a  year  of  fcarcity.  Premiums,  therefore,  muft  be  given 
upon  importation,  until  a  plan  can  be  executed  for  the  extending  of 
agriculture ;  of  which  in  another  place.  This  mull  be  gone  about  with 
the  greatell  circumfpe6lion ;  for  if  grain  be  thereby  made  to  fall- 
too  low,  you  ruin  the  landed  interell,  and  although  (as  we  have 
faid  above)  all  things  foon  become  balanced  in  a  trading  nation, 
yet  fudden  and  violent  revolutions,  fuch  as  this  muft  be,  are  always 
to  be  apprehended.  They  are  ever  dangerous  ;  and  the  fpirit  o£ 
every  clafs  of  inhabitants  muft  be  kept  up. 

By  a  difcredit  caft  upon  any  branch  of  induftry,  the  hands  em- 
ployed in  it  may  be  made  to  abandon  it,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  whole.  This  will  infallibly  happen,  when  violent  tranfitions 
do  not  proceed  from  natural  caufes,  as  in  the  example  here  before 
ns,  ,when  the  price  of  grain  is  fuppofed  to  be  brought  down,  from 
the  increafe  of  its  quantity  by  importation,  and  not  by  plenty. 
Becaufe,  upon  the  falling  of  the  market  by  importation,  the  poor- 
farmer  has  nothing  to  make  up  for  the  low  price  he  gets  for  his 
grain ;  whereas,  when  it  proceeds  from  plenty,  he  has  an  addi- 
tional quantity. 

In  years,  therefore,  of  general  fcarcity,  a  ftatefman  fhould  not, 
by  premiums- given,  reduce  the  price  of  grain,  but  in  a  reciprocal 

proportion 
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proportion  to  the  quantity  wanted :    that  is  to  fay,  the  more  grain 
is  wanted,  the  lefs  the  price  fhould  be  diminiflied. 

It  may  appear  a  very  extenfive  projecSl  for  any  government  to  un- 
dertake to  keep  down  the  prices  of  grain,  in  years  of  general 
fcarcity.  I  allow  it  to  be  politically  impoffible  to  keep  prices  low  ; 
becaufe  if  all  Europe  be  taken  together,  the  produce  of  the  whole 
is  confumed  one  year  with  another,  by  the  inhabitants;  and  in  a 
year  when  there  is  a  general  fcarcity,  it  would  be  very  hard,  if  not 
impoffible,  (without  having  previoufly  eftabliflied  a  plan  for  this 
purpofe)  to  make  any  nation  live  in  plenty  while  others  are  ftarv- 
ing.  All  therefore  that  is  propofed,  is  to  keep  the  prices  of  grain 
in  as  juft  a  proportion  as  poffible  to  the  plenty  of  the  year. 

Now  if  a  government  does  not  interpofe,  this  never  is  the  cafe. 
I-Ihall  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  confume,  in  a  year 
of  moderate  plenty,  fix  millions  of  quarters  of  grain  ;  if  in  a  year 
of  fcarcity  it  fliallbe  found,  that  one  million  of  quarters,  or  indeed 
a  far  lefs  quantity,  be  wanting,  the  five  millions  of  quarters  pro- 
duced, will  rife  in  their  price  to  perhaps  double  the  ordinary  value, 
inftead  of  being  increafed  only  by  one  fifth.  But  if  you  examine 
the  cafe  in  countries  where  trade  is  not  well  eflabliflied,  as  in  fome 
inland  provinces  on  the  continent,  it  is  no  extraordinary  thing 
to  fee  grain  bearing  three  times  the  price  it  is  worth  in  ordinary 
years  of  plenty,  and  yet  if  in  fuch  a  year  there  were  wanting  fix 
months  provifions  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  kingdom,  all  the 
refl:  of  Europe  would  perhaps  hardly  be  able  to  keep  them  fromv 
ftarving. 

It  is  the  fear  of  want,  and  not  real  want,  which  makes  grain  rife 
to  immoderate  prices.  Now  as  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  the 
rife  of  it,  does  not  proceed  from  a  natural  caufe,  to  wit,  the  degree 
of  fcarcity,  but  to  the  avarice  and  evil  defigns  of  men  who  hoard 
it  up,  it  produces  as  bad  confequenees  to  that  part  of  the  inhabi- 
jants  of  a  country  employed  in  manufacSlures,  as  the  fall  of  grain 
would  produce  to  tlie  farmers,  in  cafe  the  prices  fhould  be,  by 

importation. 
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importation,  brought  below  the  juft  proportion  of  the  quantity- 
produced  in  the  nation. 

Befides  the  importation  of  grain,  there  is-  another  way  of  increaf- 
ing  the  quantity  of  it  very  confiderably,  in  fome  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. In  a  year  of  fcarcity,  could  not  the  quantity  of  food  be  con- 
fiderably augmented  by  a  prohibition  to  make  malt  liquors,  allow- 
ing the  importation  of  wines  and  brandies  ;  or  indeed  without  lay- 
ing any  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  malt 
liquors,  1  am  perfuaded  tliat  the  liberty  of  importing  wines  duty 
free,  would,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  confiderably  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  fublillence. 

This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  examine  the  inconvenience  which 
might  refult  to  the  revenue  by  fuch  a  fcheme ;  becaufe  we  are  here 
only  talking  of  thofe  expedients  which  might  be  fallen  upon  to 
preferve  a  balance  on  foreign  trade.  An  exchequer  which  is  filled 
at  the  expence  of  this,  will  not  continue  long  in  a  flourilliing  con- 
dition. 

Thefe  appear  to  be  the  mofl:  rational  temporary  expedients  to  di- 
minilli  the  price  of  grain  in  years  of  fcarcity ;  we  fliall  afterwards 
examine  the  principles  upon  which  a  plan  may  be  laid  down  to 
deflroy  all  precarioufnefs  in  the  price  of  fubfillence. 

Precautions  of  another  kind  muft  be  taken  in'  years  of  plenty; 
for  high  prices  occafioned  by  exportation  are  as  htu-tful  to  the  poor 
tradefman  as  if  they  were  occafioned  by  fcarcity.  And  low  prices 
occafioned  by  fuperfluity  are  as  hurtful  to  the  poor  hufbandman  as 
if  his  crop  had  failed  him. 

A  fi:atefman  therefore,  fhould  be  very  attentive  to  put  the  inland 
trade  in  grain  upon  the  belt  footing  poflible,  to  prevent  the  frauds 
of  merchants,  and  to  promote  an  ^qual  diftribution  of  food  in  all 
corners  of  the  country :  and  by  the  means  of  importation  and  ex- 
portation, according  to  plenty  and  fcarcity,  to  regulate  a  juft  pro- 
portion between  the  general  plenty  of  the  year  in  Europe,  and  the 
price  of  fubfiftence  j  always  obferving  to  keep  it  fomewhat  lower  at 

home, 
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home,  tllatt  it  can  be  foHfid  in  arny  ri^l  nation  in  trade.  If  this 
method-  be  well-  obferved,  inhabitants  will  multiply ;  and  this  is  a 
principal  ftep  towards  reducing  the  expence  of  manufadtures  ;  be- 
eanfe  you  increafe  the  n^iiJlber  o^  han<is,  and  confequently  dimi^ 
niifh  the  price  of  labour. 

Another  expedient  found  to  operate  moft  admirable  effefts  in  re- 
ducing the  price  of  manufadlures  (in  thofe  countries  where  living 
is  rendred  dear,  by  a  hurtful  competition  among  the  inhabitants 
for  the  fubMence  produced)  is  the' invention  and  introdudtion  of 
machines.    We  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  anfwered  the  principal 
objections  which  have  been  made  againft  them,  in  countries  where 
the  numbers  of  the  idle,-  or  trifling  induflriou&j  ate"  fo  great,  that 
every  expedient  which^  can-  abridge  labour,;  is  looked-  upon  a;s  a. 
fcheme  for  ftarving  the  poor.   There  is  no  folidity  in  this  obje(5tion  ; 
and  if  there  were,  we  are  not  at  prefent  in  quell  of  plans  for  feed- 
ing the  poor ;  but  for  accumulating  the  wealth  of  a- trading  nation^ 
by  enabling  the  induftrious  to  feed  themfelves  at  the  expence  of 
foreigners.   The  introdudtion  of  machines  is  found  to  reduce  prices 
in  a  furprizing  manner.     And  if  they  have  the  eiFedl  of  takin<y. 
bread  from  hundreds,    formerly  employed  in   perfbrniing  their 
fimple  operations,  they  have  that  alfo  of  giving  bread  to  thoufands, 
by  extending  numberlefs  branches  of  ingenuity,  which,  without 
the  machines,   would  have  remained  circumfcribed  within  very 
narrow  limits.     What  progrefs  has  not  building  made  within  thefe 
hundred  years  ?    Who  doubts  that  the  conveniency  of  great  iron 
works,  and  faw  mills,  prompts  many  to  build  ?    And  this  tafte  has 
greatly  contributed  to  increafe,  not  diminifh,  the  number  both  of 
fmiths  and  carpenters,  as  well  as  to  extend  navigation.    Ifliallonly 
add  in  favour  of  fuch  expedients,  that  experience  fliews  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  certain  machines,  is  more  than  enough  to  compen- 
fate  every  inconvenience  arifmg  from  confolidated  profits,  and  ex- 
penfive  living ;  and  that  the  firfl  inventors  gain  thereby  a  fuperiority 
which  nothing  but  adopting  the  fame  inventioncan  counterbalance. 

The  = 
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The  third  caiife  of  high  prices  we  have  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
natural  advantages  which  neighbouring  nations  reap  from  their 
chniate,  foil,  or  lituation. 

Here  no  rife  of  prices  is  implied  in  the  country  in  queftion,  they 
are  only  fuppofed  to  have  become  relatively  high  by  the  opportu- 
nity'other  nations  have  had  to  furnifh  the  fame  articles  at  a  lower 
rate,  in  confequence  of  then-  natural  advantages. 

There  are  two  expedients  to  be  iifed,  in  order  to  defeat  the  bad 
effects  of  a  competition  wliich  cannot  be  got  the  better  of  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  The  firll  to  be  made  ufe  of,  is,  to  affift  the  branches 
in  diftrefs  with  the  public  money.  The  other  is  patience,  and  per- 
feverance  in  frugality,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  A  Ihort 
example  of  the  firll  will  be  fufficient  in  this  place  to  make  the  thing 
fully  underftood.  I  have  already  faid,  that  I  purpofely  poftpone 
an  ample  diflertation  upon  the  principles  which  influence  fuch 
operations. 

Let  me  fuppofe  a  nation  accuftomed  to  export  to  the  value  of 
a  million  llerling  of  fifh  every  year,  underfold  in  this  article 
by  another  which  has  found  a  fifhery  on  its  own  coafts,  fo  abun- 
dant as  to  enable  it  to  underfel  the  firfb  by  20  per  cent.  This  being 
the  cafe,  the  flatefman  may  buy  up  all  the  fifh  of  his  fubjecfls,  and 
underfell  his  competitors  at  every  foreign  market,  at  the  lofs  of 
perhaps  250,000/.  What  is  the  confequence?  That  the  million 
he  paid  for  the  fifli  remains  at  home,  and  that  750,000/.  comes 
in  from  abroad  for  the  price  of  them.  How  is  the  250,000  /,  to  be 
made  up?  By  a  general  impofition  upon  all  the  inhabitants.  This 
returns  into  the  public  coffers,  and  all  flands  as  it  was.  If  this  ex- 
pedient be  not  followed,  what  are  the  confequences  ?  That  thofe 
employed  in  the  fifhery  are  forced  to  flarve ;  that  the  fifh  taken 
either  remain  upon  hand,  or  if  fold  by  the  proprietors,  at  a  great 
lofs ;  thefe  are  undone,  and  the  nation  for  the  future  lofes  the  ac- 
quifition  of  750,000  /.  a  year. 

To 
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'  To  abridge  this  operation,  premiums  are  given  upon  exportation, 
which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  and  is  a  refinement  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  very  principle :  but  premiums  are  often  abufed.  It 
belongs  to  the  department  of  the  coercive  power  of  government  to 
put  a  flop  to  fuch  abufe.  All  I  fliall  fay  upon  the  matter  is,  that 
if  there  be  crimes  called  high  treafon,  which  are  punifhed  with 
greater  feverity  than  highway  robbery,  and  afTallination,  I  fliould 
be  apt  (were  I  a  ftatefman)  to  put  at  the  head  of  that  bloody  lift,  every 
attempt  to  defeat  the  application  of  public  money,  for  the  purpofes' 
here  mentioned.  The  multiplicity  of  frauds  alone,  difcourages  a 
wife  government  from  proceeding  upon  this  principle,  and  difap- 
points  the  fcheme.  If  fevere  punifliment  can  in  its  turn  put  a  flop 
to  frauds,  I  believe  it  will  be  thought  very  well  applied. 

While  a  ftatefman  is  thus  defending  the  foreign  trade  of  his 
country,  by  an  extraordinary  operation  performed  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  its  wealth,  he  muft  at  the  fame  time  employ  the  fecond 
expedient  with  equal  addrefs.  He  muft  be  attentive  to  fupport  fo- 
briety  at  home,  and  wait  patiently  until  abufes  among  his  neigh- . 
hours  fliall  produce  fome  of  the  inconveniencies  we  have  already 
mentioned.  So  foon  as  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  he  has  gained 
his  point;  the  premiums  then  may  ceafe  ;  the  public' money  may 
be  turned  into  another  channel ;  or  the  tax  may  be  fupprelTed  alto- 
gether, according  as  circumftances  may  require. 

I  need  not  add,  that  the  more  management  and  difcretion  is  ufed 
in  fuch  operations,  the  lefs  jealoufy  will  be  conceived  by  other  rival  . 
nations.  And  as  we  are  propofing  this  plan  for  a  ftate  already  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  branch  of  foreign  trade,  ready  to  be  difputed  by  others, 
having  fuperior  natural  advantages,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the, 
weight  of  money,  at  leaft,  is  on  her  fide.  This,  if  rightly  employed, 
will  prove  an  advantage,  more  than  equal  to  any  thing  which  can 
be  brought  againft  it ;  and  if  fuch  an  operation  comes  to  raife  the 
indignation  of  her  rival,  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  reconcile  the 
favour  of  every  neutral  ftate,  who  will  find  a  palpable  benefit  from 
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tlip  cp-mpetitioij,.  arn4  will  i;e\^er  foil,  giving  their,  raoney  to.  thofe 
\yho  fell  the  clieapqlt.  In  a:  w^rd,  no  private  trader  can  Hand. in 
competition  with  a  nation's  wealth,  Premiums- are  aii  engine  in 
commerce,  which  nothing  can  refift  but  a  firailaroperation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  propofmg  methods  for  i^e.moving  the  in- 
convenienciqs  which  accompany  wea^lth  a:[id.  fuperiprity,  and  for 
preferving  the  advantages  ^yhich  refult  from  foreign  trade  already 
eflabliflied:  we  muft  now.  change  fides,  andadopl:  the.intereft  of 
thofe  nations  who  labour  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  competition 
with  their  rich  neighbours^  verfed  in  commerce,  dextrous  in;  every, 
art  and  manufacture,  and  condu<5led  by  a  ftatefman  of  fuperior 
abilities,  who  fets  all  engines  to  work,  in  order  to  make  the  molt 
of  every  favourable  circumftance. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  for  a  Hate  unacquainted  with  trade  and  in- 
duflry,  even  to  form  a  diftant  pr.ofpe6t  of  rivallhip  with  fuch  a  na- 
tion, while  theabufes  attending  upon  their  wealth  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  crept  in  among  them.  Confequently,  it  would  be  the  highefl: ' 
imprudence  to  attempt  (at  firit  fetting  out)  any  thing  that  could 
e  xcite  the  i  r  j  e  alou  fy. 

The  firft  thing -to  be  inquired  into,  is  the  flate  of  natural  advan- 
tages. If  any  branch  of  natural  produce,  fuch  as  grain,  cattle, 
wines,  fruits,  timber,  or  the -like,  are  here  found  of  fo  great  im- 
■portance  to  the  rival  nation,  that  they-will  purchafe  them  with 
money,  not  with  an  exchange  of  their  manufactures,  fuch  branches 
of  trade  may  be  kept  open  with  them.  If  none  fuch  can  be  found, 
the  firil  Hep  is  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  trade  by  exchange 
with  fuch  a  people  j  and  to  apply  clofely  to  the  fupply  of  every 
Want  at  home,  without  having  recourfe  to  foreigners. 

So  foon  as  thefe  wants  begin  to  be  fupplied,  and  that  a  furplus 
is  found,  other  nations  muft  be  fought  for,  who  enjoy  lefs  advan- 
tages ;  and  trade  may  be  carried  on  with  them  in  a  fubaltern  way. 
People  here  muft  glean  before  they  can  expert  to  reap.  But  by 
gleaning  every  year  they  will  add  to  their  ftock  of  wealth,  and 
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the  morfe  it  is  made  fubfervient  to  public  ufes,  the  fafter  it  will  in- 
creafe. 

The  beginners  will  have  certain  advantages  infeparable  from 
their  infant  flate ;  to  wit,  a  feries  of  augmentations  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  we  have  fo  frequefltly  made  mention.  If  thefe  can  be  pre- 
ferved  in  an  equable  progreffion ;  if  the  balance  of  work  and  de- 
mand, and  that  of  population  and  agriculture,  can  be  kept  in  a 
gentle  vibration,  by  alternate  augmentatious ;  and  if  a  plan  of 
oeconomy,  equally  good  with  that  of  the  rivals,  be  fet  on  foot  and 
purfued ;  tim«  will  bring  every  natural  advantage  of  climate,  foil, 
fituation,  and  extent,  to  work  their  full  eifefts ;  and  in  the  end 
they  will  decide  the  fuperiority. 

I  ihall  now  conclude  my  chapter,  with  fome  obfervations  on  the 
diiference  between  theory  and  pradlice,  fo  far  as  regards  the  prefenc 
■  fubje(5l. 

In  theory,  we  have  considered  every  one  of  the  caufes  which  pro- 
duce high  prices,  and  prevent  exportation,  as  fimple  and  uncom- 
pounded:  in  pradice  they  are  feldom  ever  fo.  This  circumftance 
makes  the  remedies  difficult,  and  fometimes  dangerous.  Difficult, 
from  the  complication  of  the  difeafe;  daiigerous,  becaufe  the  re- 
medy againll  confolidated  profits  will  do  infinite  harm,  if  applied 
to  remove  that  which  proceeds  from  dear  fubfiftence,  as  has  been 
faid. 

Another  great  difference  between  theory  and  practice  occurs  i^ 
the  fourth  cafe ;  where  we  fuppofe  a  nation  unacquainted  with 
trade,  to  fet  out  upon  a  competition  with  thofe  who  are  in  pof- 
feflion  of  it.  When  I  examine  the  fituation  of  fome  countries  of 
Europe  (Spain  perhaps)  to  which  the  application  of  thefe  principles 
may  be  made,  I  find  that  it  is  precifely  in  fuch  nations,  where  the 
other  difadvarifages  of  confolidated  profits,  and  even  the  high 
prices  of  living,  are  carried  to  the  greateil  height ;  and  that  the 
only  thing  which  keeps  one  fliilling  of  fpecie  among  them,  is  the 
infinite  advantage  they  draw  from  the  mines,  and  from  the  fale  of 
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dieir  pure  and  unmanufadlured  natural  produ6lions,  added  to  their 
fimplicity  of  life,  occafioned  by  the  wretchednefs  of  the  lower 
clafTes,  which  alone  prevents  thefe  alfo  from  confuming  foreign 
commodities.  Were  money  in  thefe  countries  as  equally  diftributed 
as  in  thofe  of  trade  and  induflry,  it  would  quickly  be  exported. 
Every  one  would  extend  his  confumption  of  foreign  commodities^ 
■and  the  wealth  w^ould  difappear.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  the  rich 
keep  their  money  in  their  coiFers  ;  becaufe  lending  at  interell,  there, 
is  very  wifely  laid  under  numberlefs  obftrudlions.  The  vice,  there- 
fore, is  not  that  the  lending  of  money  at  interell  is  forbid,  but  that 
the  people  are  not  put  in  a  fituation  to  have  any  prefling  occafion 
for  it,  as  a  means  of  advancing  their  induftry.  Were  they  taught 
to  fupply  their  own  wants,  the  ilate  might  encourage  circulation 
by  loan;  but  as  they  run  to  llrangers  for  that  fupply,  money  is 
better  locked  up. 

Upon  a  right  ufe  and  application  of  thefe  general  principles,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  combinations  of  circumftances,  in  a  nation 
whofe  principal  objedl  is  an  extenfive  and  profitable  foreign  trade, 
I  imagine  a  flatefman  may  both  eflablifh  and  preferve,  for  a  very 
long  time,  a  great  fuperiority  in  point  of  commerce ;  provided 
peace  can  be  preferved :  for  in  time  of  war,  every  populous  nation, 
if  great  and  extended,  will  find  fuch  difficulties  in  procuring  food^ 
and  fuch  numbers  of  hands  to  maintain,  that  what  formerly  made  . 
its  greatnefs,  will  haflen  its  ruin. 
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C  H  A  P.     XIX. 

Of  infa72t^  foreign,  ajid  inland  Trade ,  with  refpeB  to  the  fever al , 
Princifles  which  influence  them. 

I  HAVE  always  found  the  geography  of  a  country  eafier  to 
retain,  from  the  infpedion  of  maps,  after  travening  over  eh 
regions  there  reprefented,  than  before;  as  moft  prefaces  are  bell 
underftood,  after  reading  the  book,  which  they  are  calculated  to  in- 
troduce. I  intend  this  as  an  apology  for  prefenting  my  readers  with 
a  chapter  of  diftribution  in  the  middle  of  my  fubjed. 

My  intention,  at  prefent,  is  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  region 
of  trade,  divided  into  its  different  dillrit^s,  in  order  to  point  out  a 
ruling  principle  in  each,  from  which  every  other  muft  naturally 
flow,  or  may  be  deduced  by  an  eafy  reafoning.  Thefe  I  fhall  lay 
before  my  reader,  that  from  them  he  may  dillribute  his  ideas  in 
the  fame  order  I  have  done.  Hence  the  terms  I  fhall  be  obliged  to 
ufe  will  be  rendred  more  adequate,  in  expreffing  the  combinations 
I  may  have  occafion  to  convey  by  them. 

I  divide  trade  into  infant,  foreign,  and  inland. 

\mo.  Infant  trade,  taken  in  a  general  acceptation,  may  be  under- 
ftood to  be  that  fpecies,  which  has  for  its  objecfl  the  fupplying  the 
neceffities  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country ;  becaufe  it  is  commonly 
antecedent  to  the  fupplying  the  wants  of  ilrangers.  This  fpecies 
has  been  known  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  in  a  lefs,  or  greater 
degree,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  the  wants  of  man- 
kind, and  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  depend  on 
their  ingenuity  for  procuring  fubliftence. 

The  general  principles  which  difedl  a  ftatefman  in  the  proper 
encouragement  of  this  commerce,  relate  to  two  objeds» 
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1.  To  promote  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  higher  clalTes  in  mak- 
ing their  weahh  fubfervient  to  their  wants  and  incUnations. 

2.  To  promote  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  lower  claiTes,  by 
turning  their  natural  faculties  to  an  infallible  means  of  relieving 
their  neceffities. 

This  communicates  the  idea  of  a  free  fociety ;  becaufe  it  implies 
the  circulation  of  a  real  equivalent  for  every  fervice ;  to  acquire 
whicli,  mankind  fubmit  with  pleafure  to  the  hardell  labour. 

In  the  firil  book,  I  had  little  occafion  to  coniidcr  trade  under  dif- 
4^er,ent  denominations  ;  or  as  influenced  by  any  other  principle  than 
that  of  promoting  the  multiplication  of  mankind,  and  the  extenlioa 
of  agriculture,  by  draiving  the  -wealth  of  the  rich  into  the  hands  of  the 
induftrious.  This  operation,  when  carried  no  farther,  is  a  true 
;i:cprefentation  of  infant  trade. 

But  now  I  mull  fet  the  matter  in  a  new  light :  and  coniider  this 
infant  trade  as  a  bafis  for  eftablifliing  a  foreign  commerce.  In  itfelf 
it  is  only  a  means  of  gratifying  the  deiires  of  thofe  who  have  the 
equivalent ;  and  of  providing  it  for  thofe  who  have  it  not.  We  are 
next  to  examine  how,  by  the  care  of  a  ftatefman,  it  may  prove  a 
method  whereby  one  fociety  may  be  put  iti  a  fituation  to  acquire  a 
fuperiority  over  others ;  by  diminilhing,  on  one  hand,  the  quan^ 
tity  they  have  of  that  general  equivalent,  and  by  increafing,  on 
the  other,  the  abfolute  quantity  of  it  at  home  ;  in  fuch  a  manner 
a?  not  only  to  promote  the  circulation  of  that  part  of  it  Avhich  is 
neceflary  to  fupply  the  wants  of  all  the  citizens  ;  bi^t  by  a  furplus 
of  it,  to  render  other  nations  dependent  upon  them,  in  moll  ppe- 
ration^  of  their  political  oeconomy. 

The  flatefman  who  refpjves  to  improve  this  iiifant  trade  into  fo^ 
reign  commerce,  mull  examine  the  wants  of  other  nations,  and 
confider  the  produ6lions  of  his  own  country.  He  rnuft  then  deter- 
mine, what  kinds  pf  juanufadures  a,re  bell  adapted  fpr  fupplying 
the  firil,  and  fpr  confuming  the  latter.  He  muft  introduce  the  ufe 
of  fuch  manufadlures  among  his  fubjeds ;  and  endeavour  to  extend 
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his  population,  arid' his  agi-icultUre-j  Kf*  encbtir&geinerits  given  to 
tliefe  new  brandieg'of  •  cbilfuraptiori.'  Hemufl  provide  his  people 
with  the  beft  mafters ;  he  mull  fupply  them  with  every  ufeful  ma- 
chine ;  and  above  all,  he  muil  relieve  them  of  their  work,  when 
h'omf6!-d€maWd  is  not  fafikient  fbr  the  confumption  of  it. 

A  confiderable'  time  mull  off  neceffity  be  required  to  bring  a  people 
to  a-dexterityin  rnanufacflures.  The  branches  of  thefe  are  many ; 
and  every  one  requires  a  particular  flight  of  hand,  and  a  particular 
mafter,  to'jKMM-oHat  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  People  do  not  per- 
ceive this  inconvem€ri<:y,  in  countries  where  they  are  already  intro- 
duced ;  and  many  aprojedlor  has  been  ruined  for  want  of  attention 
to  it. 

In  the  more  firhple  operations  of  manufa6luring,  where  appren- 
ticielhips  are  not  in 'ufe,  every  one  teaches  another.  The  new  be- 
ginjiers  are  plit  among  a  number  who  are  already  perfect:  all  the 
inllru6tions  they  get,"  is,-  da-atydn'-fee  othtrs  do  before  you.  This  is  an 
advantage  Which  an'eftabiiffi.ed  indullry  has  over  another  newly  fet 
on  foot ;  and  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the  reafon  why  we  fee  certain 
manufaftures,  after  remaining  long  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  make  in 
a  few  years  a  moll  allonilhing  progrefs.  What  lofs  mufl  be  at  firft 
incurred !  what  numbers  of  afpiring  geniufes  overpowered  by  un- 
fuccefsful  beginnings,  when  a  llatefman  does  not  concern  himfelf 
in  the  operation !  If  heaffills  his  fubjedls,  by  a  prohibition  upon  fo- 
reign Avork,  how  often  do  we  fee  this  expedient  become  a  means 
of  extending  the  moll  extravagant  profits  ?  Becaufe  he  neglefts,  at 
the  famie  time,  to  extend  the  manufacture  by  multiplying  the 
hands  employed  in  it.  I  allow,  that  as  long  as  the  gates  of  a  king- 
dom are  kept  fhut,  and  that  no  foreign  communication  is  permitted, 
large  profits  dO'  little  harm ;  and  tend  to  promote  dexterity  and  re- 
finement. This  is  a  very  good  method  for  laying  a  foundation  for 
manufadlures :  but  fo  foon  as  the  dexterity  has  been  fufficiently  en- 
couraged, and  that  abundance  of  excellent  mailers  are  provided, 
then  the  llatefman  ought  to  multiply  the  number  of  fcholars ;  and 
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a  new  generation  niufl  be  brought  up  in  frugality,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  moil  moderate  profits,  in  order  to  carry  the  plan  into 
execution.  - 

:  Th€  ruling  principle,  therefore,  which  ought  to  diredt  a  ftatef- 
man  in  this  firll  fpecies  of  trade,  is  to  encourage  the  manufa(5luring 
of  every  bi-anch  of  natural  produdlions,  by  extending  the  home- 
confiimption  of  tliem ;  by  excluding  all  competition  with  llrangers  ; 
by  permitting  the  rife  of  profits,  fo  far  as  to  promote  dexterity  and 
emulation  in  invention  and  improvement;  by  relieving  the  induf- 
trious  of  their  work,  as  often  as  demand  for  it  falls  fhort.    And 
until  it  can  be  exported  to  advantage,  it  may  be  exported  with  lofs, 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.     To  fpare  no  expence  in  procuring  the 
ableil. mailers  in  every  branch  of  induilry,  nor  any  coH  in  making 
the  firft  eilabliiliments  ;  providing  machines,  and  every  other  thing 
necefTary  or  ufeful  to  make  the  undertaking  fucceed.    To  keep 
conilantly  an  eye  upon  the  profits  made  in  every  branch  of  in- 
duilry ;  and  fo  foon  as  he  finds,  that  the  real  value  of  the  manufac- 
ture comes  fo  low  as  to  render  it  exportable,  to  employ  the  hands, 
as  above,  and  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  profits  he  had  permitted  only 
as  a  means  of  bringing  the  manufacture  to  its  perfedtion.     In  pro- 
portion as  the  prices  of  every  fpecies  of  induilry  are  brought  down 
to  the  ilandard  of  exportation,  in  fuch  proportion  does  this  fpecies 
of  trade  lofe  its  original  chara6ler,  and  adopt  the  fecond. 

ido.  Foreign  trade  has  been  explained  fufficiently :  the  ruling  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  to  banifh  luxury  ;  to  encourage  frugality ;  to  fix 
the  loweft  Handard  of  prices  poilible ;  and  to  watch,  with  the  greateil 
attention,  over  the  vibrations  of  the  balance  between  work  and  de- 
mand. While  this  is  preferved,  no  internal  vice  can  a£fe(5t  the  prof- 
perity  of  it.  And  when  the  natural  advantages  of  other  nations 
conilitute  a  rivalfhip,  not  otherwife  to  be  overcome,  the  ilatefman 
muil  counterbalance  thefe  advantages,  by  the  weight  and  influence 
of  public  money ;  and  when  this  expedient  alfo  becomes  inefFedtual, 
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foreign  trade  is  at  an  end ;  and  out  of  its  afhes  arifes  the  third  fpe- 
cies,  which  I  call  inland  commerce. 

2tio.  The  more  general  principles  of  inland  trade  have  been  occa- 
lionally  confidered  in  the  firft  book,  and  more  particularly  hinted 
at  in  the  i^th  chapter  of  this ;  but  there  are  Hill  many  new  relations 
to  be  examined,  which  will  produce  new  principles,  to  be  illullrated 
in  the  fubfequent  chapters  of  this  book.  I  Ihall,  here  only  point 
out  the  general  heads,  which  will  ferve  to  particularize  and  di- 
flinguilli  this  third  fpecies  of  trade,  from  the  two  preceding. 

Inland  commerce,  as  here  pointed  out,  is  fuppofed  to  take  place 
upon  the  total  extindion  of  foreign  trade.  The  flatefman  muft 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  as  in  the  other  two  fpecies,  attend  to  fupplying  the 
wants  of  the  rich,  in  relieving  the  neceffities  of  the  poor,  by  the 
circulation  of  the  equivalent  as  above  ;  but  as  formerly  he  had  it 
in  his  eye  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  work  and  demand,  fo  now= 
he  muft  principally  attend  to  the  balance  of  wealth,  as  it  vibrates 
between  confumers  and  manufadturers  ;  that  is,  between  the  rich 
and  the  indullrious.  The  eiFeds  of  this  vibration  have  been  lliortly 
pointedout.  Chap.  xv. 

In  conducing  a  foreign  trade,  his  bufinefs  was  to  eflablifli  the 
loweft  ftandard  poffible  as  to  prices ;  and  to  confine  profits  within 
the  narroweft  bounds :  but  as  now  there  is  no  queftion  of  exporta- 
tion, this  object  of  his  care  in  a  great  meafure  difappears  ;  and 
high  profits  made  by  the  induflrious  will  have  then  no  other  effed 
tljan  to  draw  the  balance  of  v/ealth  more  fpeedily  to  their  fide. 
The  higher  the  profits,  the  more  quickly  will  the  indullrious  be 
enriched,  the  more  quickly  will  the  confumers  become  poor,  and 
the  more  necefifary  will  it  become  to  cut  off  the  nation  from  every 
foreign  communication  in  the  way  of  trade. 

From  this  political  fituation  of  a  flate  arifes  the  fundamental 
principle  of  taxation  ;  which  is,  thai,  at  the  time  of  the  'vibration  of  the 
balance  bet'w.eeu  the  confumer  and  the  jnamfacizirer,  the  fate  fhould  advance 
the  diffipation  of  the  frf^   and  floare  in   the  profits  of  the  latter.     This 

VOL.  L  R  r  branch 
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branch  of  our  fubjecSt  I  fhall  not  here  anticipate ;  but  I  fliall,  in  the 
remaining  chapters  of  this  book,  nvake  it  fufficiently  evidtntj  that 
fo  foon  as  the  weakh  of  a  Hate  becomes  eonfiderable  enough  to  in- 
trodtice  luxury,  to  put  an  end  to  foreign  trade,  and  from  the  excef- 
live  rife  of  prices  to  extinguifti  all  hopes  of  reftoring  it,  then  taxes 
become  necelTary,  both  for  preferving  the  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  ferve  as  an  expedient  for  recalhng  fo- 
reign trade  in  fpite  of  all  the  pernicious  efFe(5ls  of  luxury  to  extin- 
guifli  it. 

I  hope  from  this  fliort  recapitulation  and  expofition  of  principles,- 
I  have  fufficiently  communicated  to  my  reader  the  diftindtions  I 
wanted  to  eftablifli,  between  what  I  have  called  infant,  foreign,  and 
inland  trade.  Such  diflin6lions  are  very  neceflary  to  be  retained ;; 
and  it  is  proper  they  fliould  be  applied  in  many  places  of  this  trea- 
tife,  in  order  to  q^ualify  general  proportions :  thefe  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  might  lead  into  error,  without  a  perpetual  repetition 
of  fuch  rellri(5lions,  which  would  tire  the  reader,  appear  frivolous 
to  him,  perhaps,  and  divert  his  attention. 

I  only  add,  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  the  commerce  of  any  na- 
tion reftrid:ed  to  any  one  of  the  three  fpecies.  I  have  conlidered 
them  feparately,  according  to  cuftom,  in  order  to  point  out  their  dif- 
ferent principles.  It  is  the  buiinefs  of  ftatefmen  to  compound  them.; 
according  to  circumflances. 


CHAP.     XK. 

Of  Luxury. 

Y   reader  may  perhaps  be   furprized   to   find   this  fubjecft 
formally  introduced,  after  all  I  have  faid  of  it  in  the  firfl 
book,  under  a  definition  which  renders  the  term  fufficiently  clear, 
a  '  by 
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"by  diftinguifhing  it  from  fenfuality  and  excefs  5  and  by  confining 
it  to  the  pro'viding  of  fuperfluities,  171  favour  of  a  confumption,  which  ne- 
ceilarily  muft  produce  the  good  efFedls  of  giving  employment  and 
bread  to  the  induflrious. 

The  limple  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  the  moil  proper  for  ex- 
plaining the  political  effe6ls  of  extraordinary  confumption.  I  can- 
not however  deny,  that  the  world  luxury  commonly  conveys  a  more 
complex  idea ;  and  did  I  take  no  notice  of  this  circumflance,  it 
might  be  thought  that  I  had  purpofely  reftrained  a  general  term  to 
a  particular  acceptation,  in  order  to  lead  to  error,  and  to  fupprefs 
the  vicious  influence  of  modern  oeconomy  over  the  minds  of  man- 
kind ;  which  influence,  if  vicious,  cannot  fail  to  aflecT:  even  their 
political  happinefs. 

My  intention  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  is  to  amufe,  and  to  fet 
my  ideas  concerning  luxury  (in  the  mofl:  extenlive  acceptation  of 
the  word)  in  fuch  an  order,  as  firfl:  to  vindicate  the  definition  I  have 
given  of  it,  by  fliewing  that  it  is  a  proper  one  ;  and  fecondly,  to  re- 
concile the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  appear  to  combat  one  another, 
on  a  fubjedl  wherein  all  mufl:  agree,  wheii  terms  are  fully  under- 
ftood. 

For  this  purpofe  I  mufl:  diftinguifh  luxury  as  it  afFeds  our  different 
interefts,  by  producing  hurtful  confequences ;  from  luxury,  as  it  re- 
gards the  moderate  gratification  of  our  natural  or  rational  defires. 
I  mull  feparate  objedls  which  are  but  too  frequently  confounded, 
and  analyze  this  complicated  term,  by  fpecifying  the  ideas  it  con- 
tains, under  partial  definitions. 

The  intereils  affedled  by  luxury,  I  take  to  be  four  ;  imo.  the  moral, 
in  fo  far  as  it  does  hurt  to  the  mind  ;  ido.  the  pbyfical,  as  it  hurts  the 
body ;  the  domefic,  as  it  hurts  the  fortune ;  and  the  political,  as  it 
hurts  the  flate. 

The  natural  defires  which  proceed;  from  our  animal  oeconom)'-, 
and  which  are  gratified  by  luxury,  may  be  alfo  reduced  to  four ; 
viz.  hunger,  thirjl,  bve,  and  eafe  or  indolence.  The  moderate  gra- 
il r  2  tificatioii 
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tification  of  thefe  delires,  and  phyfical  happinefs,  is  the  fame  tliing- 
"The  immoderate  gratification  of  them  is  excefs  \  and  if  this  alfo  be 
implied  by  luxxiry,  no  man,  I  believe,  ever  ferioufly  became  its 
apologift. 

The  firfl:  point  to  be  explained,  is  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  ex- 
cefs. What  appears  an  excefs  to  one  man,  may  appear  moderation 
to  another.  I  therefore  meafure  the  excefs  by  the  bad  efFe6ls  it  pro- 
duces on  the  mind,  the  body,  the  fortune,  and  the.  fate :  and  when  we 
fpeak  of  luxury  as  a  vice,  it  is  requifite  to  point  out  the  particular 
bad  effecSts  it  produces,  to  one,  more,  or  all  the  interefts  which 
may  be  affedted  by  it:  when  this  is  neglecfled,  ambiguities  enfue, 
which  involve  people  in  inextricable  difputes. 

In  order  to  communicate  my  thoughts  upon  this  fubjed;  with  the 
more  precifion,  I  fhall  give  an  example  of  the  harm  refulting  to  the 
mind,  the  body,  the  fortune,  and  the  fate,  from  the  excejflive  gratifica- 
tion of  the  feveral  natural  defires  above-mentioned. 

imo.  As  to  the  mind,  eating  to  excefs  produces  the  inconvenience  of 
rendring  the  perceptions  dull,  and  of  making  a  perfon  unfit  for 
fludy  or  application. 

Drinking  confounds  the  underllanding,  and  often  prevents  our 
difcovering  the  moft  palpable  relations  of  things. 

Lonje  fixes  our  ideas  too  much  upon  the  fame  0bje6t,  makes  all 
our  purfuits  and  pleafures  analogous  to  it,  and  confequently  ren_ 
ders  them  trifling  and  fuperficial. 

Eafe,  that  is,  too  great  a  fondnefs  for  it,  deftroys  a6livity,  damps 
our  refolutions,  and  mifleads  the  decifions  of  our  judgment  on 
every  occafion,  where  one  fide  of  the  queftion  implies  an  obllacle 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  favourite  indolence. 

Thefe  are  examples  of  the  evils  proceeding  from  luxury  in  the 
moft  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  While  the  gratification  of 
thofe  defires  is  accompanied  by  no  fuch  inconveniencies,  I  think  it 
is  a  proof,  that  there  has  been  no  moral  excefs,  or  that  no  moral  evil 
has  been  diredlly  implied  in  the  gratification.    But!  cannot  equally 

4  determine 
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determine,  that  there  has  been  no  luxury  in  the  enjoyment  of  fu- 
perfluity. 

ado.  The  phjjical  inconveniencies  which  follow  from  all  the  four, 
terminate  in  the  hurt  they  do  the  body,  health  or  conftitution.  If 
no  fuch  harm  follows  upon  the  gratification  of  our  defires,  I  find 
no ph)fical evil:  but  ^i\l  luxwy,  I  think,  may  be  applied  in  every  ac- 
ceptation in  which  the  term  can  be  taken. 

2,tio.  If  the  domejiic  inconveniences  of  the  four  fpecies  be  examined* 
they  all  center  in  one,  viz.  the  diffipation  of  fortune,  upon  which  de- 
pends the  future  eafe  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  well-being  of  his 
pofterity.  When  luxury  is  examined  with  refpecT:  to  this  objeft,  the 
idea  we  conceive  of  it.  admits  of  a  new  modification.  An  excefs 
here,  is  compatible  with  a  very  moderate  gratification  of  our  moft 
natural  defires.  It  is  not  eatings  nor  drlnkmg,  love,  nor  indolence 
which  are  hurtful  to  the  fortune,  but  the  expence  attending  fucli 
gratifications.  All  thefe  are  frequently  indulged  even  to  excefs,  in 
a  moral  and  phyftcal  fenfe,  by  people  who  are  daily  becoming  more 
wealthy  by  thefe  very  means. 

4/0.  Some  political  inconveniencies  of  luxury  have  been  already 
pointed  out.  The  extindlion  of  foreign  trade  is  the  mofl;  fliriking. 
But  the  lofs  of  trade,  conveys  no  ideas  of  any  moral,  phyftcal,  or  da- 
tnejlic  excefs ;  and  fl:ill  it  is  vicious  in  fo  far  as  it  affedts  the  well-being 
of  a  ftate.  Befides  this  particular  evil,  I  very  willingly  agree,  that 
in  as  far  as  the  good  government  of  a  flate  depends  upon  the  appli. 
cation  and  capacity,  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  thofe  who  fit  at  the 
helm,  or  who  are  employed  in  the  adminillration,  or  direction  of 
public  affairs,  in  fo  far  may  the  moral  inconveniencies  of  luxury 
mentioned  above,  affecT:  the  profperity  of  a  ftate.  The  confequen- 
ces  of  exceffive  luxury,  moral  and  phyftcal,  as  well  as  the  difiipation  of 
private  fortunes,  may  render  both  the  ftatefman,  and  thofe  whom 
he  employs,  negligent  in  their  duty,  unfit  to  difcharge  it,  rapaci- 
ous and  corrupt.  Thefe  may,  indire6lly,  be  reckoned  among  the 
political  evils  attending  luxury,  in  fo  far  as  they  take  place.    But  on 

the 
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the  other  hand,  as  they  cannot  be  called  the  necejfary  effeHs  of  the 
catife  to  which  fhey  are  here  afcribed,  that  is,  to  moral,  phyftcal,  and 
domejlic  luxury,  I  do  not  think  they  can  with  propriety  be  implied  in 
the  definition  of  the  term.  They  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  than  to  any  other  fecond  caufe, 
which  might  occalionally  contribute  to  their  produdlion.  They 
may  proceed  from  avarice,  as  well  as  from  prodigality. 

I  hope  this  fhort  expolition  of  a  matter,  not  abfolutely  falling 
within  the  limits  of  my  fubje6l,  will  fufRce  to  prove  that  my  defi- 
nition of  luxury,  defcribes  at  leaft  the  moft  eflential  requifite  towards 
determining  it :  the  providing  of  fuperjluity  'with  a  vieiv  fo  confumption. 
This  is  infeparable  from  our  ideas  of  luxury  ;  but  vicious  excefs  cer- 
tainly is  not.  A  fober  man  may  have  a  moft  delicate  table,  as  well  as 
a  glutton  ;  and  a  virtuous  man  may  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love  and 
cafe  with  as  much  fenfuality  as  Heliogabalus.  But  no  man  can 
become  luxurious,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  without  giving 
bread  to  the  induftrious,  without  encouraging  emulation,  induftry, 
and  agriculture  ;  and  without  producing  the  circulation  of  an  ade- 
quate equivalent  for  every  fervice.  This  laft  is  the  palladium  of  li- 
berty, the  fountain  of  gentle  dependence,  and  the  agreeable  band 
of  union  among  free  focieties. 

Let  me  therefore  conclude  my  chapter,  with  a  metaphyfical  ob- 
fervation.  The  ufe  of  words,  is  to  exprefs  ideas  ;  the  more  fimple 
any  idea  is,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  convey  it  by  a  word.  Whenever, 
therefore,  language  furniihes  feveral  ^vords,  which  are  called ^/w- 
nimous,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  them  is  not 
fimple.  On  every  fuchoccafion,  it  is  doing  a  fervice  to  learning,  to 
render  them  as  little  fynonimous  as  poffible,  and  to  point  out  the 
particular  differences  between  the  ideas  they  convey. 

Now  as  to  the  point  under  confideration.  I  find  the  three  terms, 
luxury,  fcnfmlity,  and  excefs,  generally  confidered  in  a  fynonimous 
light,  notv/ithftanding  the  charaderiftic  differences  which  difbin- 
^uifbthem.     Luxury  confifts  in  providing  the  objects  of  fenfuality,  info  far 
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as  they:  are  faperfiuons.  Senfuality  coilfifls  in  the  a5lual  enjoyment  of  them  j 
and  txeefs  implies  anahnfe  of  enjoyment.  A  perfon,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  thefe  definitions,  may  be  very  luxm-iotis  frbm  vanity,  pride, 
oilentation,  or  with  a  pohtical  view  of  encouraging  confumption,. 
without  having  a  turn  for  fenfuahty,  or  x  tendency  to  fall  into  fex-- 
eefs.  Senfitality,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  been  indulged  in 
a  Lacedemonian  republic,  as  Well  as  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.. 
Excefs,  indeed,  feems  more  clofely  connected  with  fenfuality,  than 
with  htxury ;  but  the  diiFerence  is  fo  greaty  that  I  apprehend  fenfua- 
&iy  muft  in  a  great  meafure  be  extinguifhed,  before  excefs  can  begin. 


G  H   A   P.     XXL 

Of  Phyj^cal  and  Political  Neceffariesi 

AFTER  having  cleared  up  our  ideas  concerning  luxury,  it  comes 
very  naturally  in,    to  examine  what  is   meant  by  phyftcd^ 
neeeffary. 

I  have  obferved  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  firft  book,  that  in  moft- 
countries  where  food  is  limited  to  a  determined  quantity,  inhabit- 
ants are  fed  in  a  regular  progreflion  down  from  plenty  and  ample" 
fubfiftence,  to  the  laft  period  of  want,  and  dying  from  hunger.  It 
is  ample  fubftfence  nvhsre  no  degree  of  fuperfluity  is  implied,  which  commu-' 
nicates  an  idea,  of  xht  phyfical-necejjary.  It  is  the  top  of  this  ladder ;  it 
is  the  firft  rank  among  men  who  enjoy  no  fuperfluity  whatfoever.^ 
A  man  enjoys  the  phyfical-necefiTary  as  to  foodj  when  he  is  fully 
fed ;  if  he  is  likewife  fufliciently  clothed,  and  well  defended  againft: 
every  thing  which  may  hurt  him,  he  enjoys  his  full  phyfical-necef- 
fary.  The  moment  he  begins  to  add  to  this,  he  may  be  confidered': 
as  moving  upwards  into  another  category,  to  wit,  the  clafs  of  the 

hfxuriousj , 
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luxurious,  or  confumers  of  fuperfluity ;  of  which  there  are  to  be 
found,  in  moil  countries,  as  many  flages  upward,  as  there  are  fta- 
ges  downwards,  from  where  he  flood  before.  This  is  one  general 
idea  of  the  queftion.     Let  me  now  look  for  another. 

If  we  examine  the  flate  of  many  animals  which  have  no  appe- 
tites leading  them  to  e^cefs,  we  may  form  a  very  jufl  idea  of  a 
phyftcal-necejfary  for  man.  When  they  are  free  from  labour,  and 
have  food  at  will,  they  enjoy  their  full  phyiical-necefTary.  They 
are  then  in  the  height  of  beauty,  and  enjoy  the  greatefl  degree  of 
happinefs  they  are  capable  of.  Animals  which  are  forced  to  la^ 
bour,  prove  to  us  very  plainly,  that  this  ■phyfical-necejfary  is  not  fixed 
to  a  point,  but  that  it  may  vary  like  moft  other  things :  every  one 
perceives  the  difference  between  labouring  cattle  which  are  well 
fed,  and  thofe  which  are  middling,  or  ill  fed ;  all  however,  I  fup- 
pofe  to  live  in  health,  and  to  work  according  to  their  Ilrength.  This 
reprefents  the  nature  of  a  phyfical-necejfary  for  man. 

In  many  of  the  inferior  claffes  in  every  nation,  we  find  various 
degrees  of  eafe  among  the  individuals  ;  and  yet  upon  the  whole,  it 
would  be  hard  to  determine,  which  are  thofe  who  enjoy  fuperflu- 
ity ;  which  are  thofe  who  poffefs  the  pure  phyfical-neceffary  ;  and 
which  are  thofe  who  fall  below  it.  The  caufe  of  this  ambiguity 
mull  here  be  explained. 

The  nature  of  man  furnifhes  him  with  fome  defires  relative  to 
his  wants,  which  do  not  proceed  from  his  animal  oeconomy,  but 
which  are  entirely  fmiilar  to  them  in  their  effe6ts.  Thefe  proceed 
from  the  affecftions  of  his  mind,  are  formed  by  habit  and  educa- 
tion, and  when  once  regularly  ejiablijloed,  create  another  kind  of  ne- 
ceffary,  which,  for  the  fake  of  diflincftion,  I  fliali  call  political.  The 
fimilitude  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  necejfary,  is  therefore  the 
caufe  of  ambiguity. 

This  poHtical-neceJfary  has  for  its  obje<?fc,  certain  articles  of  phyficd 
fuperjluity,  which  diflinguifhes  what  we  call  rank  in  fociety. 

Rank 
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Rank  is  determined  by  birth,  education,  or  habit.  A  man  with 
difficuky  fubmits  to  defcend  from  a  higher  way  of  Hving  to  a 
lower ;  and  when  an  accidental  circumftance  has  raifed  him  for  a 
while,  above  the  level  of  that  rank  where  his  birth  or  education  had 
placed  him,  his  ambition  prompts  him  to  fupport  himfelf  in  His 
elevation.  If  his  attempt  be  a  rational  fcheme,  he  is  generally  ap- 
proved of ;  the  common  confent  of  his  fellow-citizens  prefcribes  a 
QQ.rf2iii\  political-necejfary  for  him,  proportioned  to  his  ambition;  and 
when  at  any  time  this  comes  to  fail,  he  is  coniidered  to  be  in  want^ 

If  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfon  either  from  vanity,  or  from  no 
rational  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  forms  a  fcheme  of  rifing  above  the 
rank  where  birth  or  education  had  placed  him,  his  fellow-citizens  do 
not  confent  to  prefcribe  for  him  a  political-neceffary  fui  table  to  his 
ambition ;  and  when  this  fails  him,  he  is  only  coniidered  to  fall 
back  into  the  clafs  he  properly  belonged  to.  But  if  the  political- 
neceliary  fuitable  to  this  rank  fliould  come  to  fail,  then  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  deprived  of  his  political-neceffary . 

The  meafure  of  this  lafl:  fpecies  of  necejfary^  is  determined  only  by 
general  opinion,  and -therefore  can  never  be  afcertained  juftly;  and 
as  this  opinion  may  have  for  its  objeil  even  thofe  who  are  below 
the  level  of  the  phyfical-necejfary ;  it  often  happens,  that  we  find 
great  difficulties  in  determining  its  exa6l  limits. 

It  may  appear  abfurd,  to  fuppofe  that  any  one  can  tn]Qj  fuperjluity 
(which  we  have  called  the  charafteriftic  oi  political-necejfary)  to  whom 
any  part  of  the  phyftcal-necejfary  is  found  wanting.  However  abfurd 
this  may  appear,  nothing,  however,  is  more  common  among  men, 
and  the  reafon  arifes  from  what  has  been  obferved  above.  The ' 
defires  which  proceed  from  the  affedions  of  his  mind,  are  often  fd 
flrong,  as  to  make  him  comply  with  them  at  the  expence  of  be- 
coming incapable  of  fatisfying  that  which  his  animal  oeconomj 
necelTarily  demands. 

From  this  it  happens,  that  however  eafy  it  may  be  to  conceive  an 
accurate  idea  of  a.phyfical-neceiTary  for  afdmals,  nothing  is  more  dif- 
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ficult,  than  to  prefcribe  the  proper  limits  for  it  with  regard  to 
man. 

This  being  the  cafe^  let  us  fuppofe  the  condition  of  thofe  who 
enjoy  but  little  fuperfluity,  and  who  fill  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people,  to  be  diftingiiifhed  into  three  denominations ;  to  wit,  the 
higheft,  middle,  and  loweft  degree  of  phyfical-necelTary  ;  and  then 
let  us  aflc,  how  we  ma}^  come  to  form  an  ellimation  as  to  the  refpec- 
tive  value  of  the  confumption  implied  in  each,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  minimum  as  to  the  profits  upon  induflry.  This  queftion 
is  of  great  importance  ;  becaufe  we  have  fliewn  that  the  profperity 
of  foreign  trade  depends  on  the  cheapnefs  of  manufa(5luring  ;  and 
this  again  depends  on  the  price  of  li'ving,-xh-^i  is  of  the  phyfical-ne- 
ceflary  for  manufa6turers. 

One  very  good  method  of  ellimating  the  value  of  the  total  con- 
fiimption  implied  by  this  necelTary  quantity,  is  to  compute  the  ex- 
pence  of  thofe  who  live  in  communities,  fuch  as  in  hofpitals, 
workhoufes,  armies,  convents,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
eafe,  feverally  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  compofe  them.  In  running 
over  the  few  articles  of  expence  in  fuch  eftablifhments,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  difcern  between  thofe,  which  relate  to  the  fupply  of  the 
phyfical,  and  thofe  which  relate  to  the  fupply  of  the  political-ne- 
ceiTary :  ammunition  bread  is  an  example  of  the  firfl: ;  a  Monk's 
hood  and  long  fleeves,  are  a  fpecies  of  the  latter. 

When  once  the  real  value  of  a  man's  fubfiftence  is  found,  the 
fiatefman  may  the  better  judge  of  the  degree  of  eafe,  necefiary  or 
expedient  for  him  to  allow  to  the  feveral  clafles  of  the  laborious  and 
ingenious  inhabitants. 

As  we  have  divided  this  phyfical-necefiary  into  three  degrees  ;  the 
hv-rhcji,  middle,  and  lonvejl ;  the  next  queilion  is,  which  of  the  three 
degrees  is  the  mofl  expedient  to  be  eilablifhed,  as  the  fi;andard 
value  of  the  induftry  of  the  very  loweft  clafs  of  a  people. 

I  anfwer,  that  in  a  fociety,  it  is  requifite  that  the  individual  "of 
the  moft  puny  conftitution  for  labour  and  induftry,    and  of  the 
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moft  flender  genius  for  works  of  ingenuity,  having  no  natural  de- 
feat, and  enjoying  health,  fhould  be  able  by  a  labour  proportioned 
to'  his  force,  to  gain  the  loiveji  degree  of  the  phyfical-necefTary  ;  for 
in  this  cafe,  by  far  the  greatefl  part  of  the  induilrious  will  be  found 
in  the  fecond  clafs,  and  the  ftrong  and  healthy  all  in  the  firft. 

The  difference  between  the  higheft  clafs  and  the  loweft,  I  do  not 
apprehend  to  be  very  great.  A  fmall  quantity  added  to  what  is 
barely  fufficient,  makes  enough  :  but  ihisfinall  quantity  is  the  moll 
difficult  to  acquire,  and  this  is  the  moll  powerful  fpur  to  indullry. 
The  moment  a  perfon  begins  to  live  by  his  induftry,  let  his  live- 
lihood be  ever  fo  poor,  he  immediately  forms  little  objefts  of  am- 
bition ;  compares  his  fituation  with  that  of  his  fellows  who  are  a 
degree  above  him,  and  confiders  a  fhade  more  of  eafe,  as  I  may 
call  it,  as  an  advancement,  not  only  of  his  happinefs,  but  of  his 
rank. 

.  There  are  Hill  more  varieties  to  be  met  with  among  thofe  who 
are  confined  to  the  fphere  of  the  phyfical-neceiTary.  The  labour  of 
a  ftrong  man  ought  to  be  otherwife  recompenfed  than  that  of  a  puny 
creature.  But  in  every  ftate  there  is  found  labour  of  different  kinds, 
fome  require  more,  and  fome  lefs  ftrength,  and  all  muft  be  paid 
for;  but  as  a  weakly  perfon  does  not  commonly  require  fo  much 
nourifliment  as  the  ftrong  and  robuft,  the  difference  of  his  gains 
may  be  compenfated  by  the  fmalnefs  of  his  confumption. 

What  we  mean  by  thcfrfi  clafs  of  the  phylical-necellary,  is  when 
a  perfon  gains  wherewithal  to  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
defended  againft  the  injuries  of  heat  and  cold,  without  any  fuper- 
iluity.  This  I  fay,  a  ftrong  healthy  perfon  fhould  be  able  to  gain 
by  the  exercife  of  the  loweft  denominations  of  induftrious  labour, 
and  that  v/ithout  a  poflibility  of  being  deprived  of  it,  by  the  com- 
petition of  others  of  the  fame  profeffion. 

Could  a  method  be  fallen  upon  to  prevent  competition  among  in- 
duftrious people  of  the  fame  profeffion,  the  moment  they  come  to 
be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  the  phyfical-necejfnry,  it  would  prove 
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the  beft  fecurity  againft  decline,  and  the  moft  folid  bafis  of  a  laftiilg 
profperity. 

But  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  firft  book,  the  thing  is  impoffible^ 
while  marriage  fubfifts  on  the  prefent  footing.  From  this  one  cir- 
cumftance,  the  condition  of  the  induftrious  of  the  fame  profeflion, 
is  rendred  totally  different.  Some  are  loaded  with  a  family,  others 
are  not.  The  only  expedient,  therefore,  for  a  llatefman,  is  to  ke*e^ 
the  general  principles  conftantly  in  his  eye,  to  dellroy  this  compe- 
tition as  much  as  he  can,  at  leaft  in  branches  of  exportation ;  to 
avoid,  in  his  adminiftration,  every  meafure  which  may  tend  to 
promote  it,  by  eonftituting  a  particular  advantage  in  favour  of  fome 
individuals  of  the  fame  clafs ;  and  if  the  management  of  publie 
affairs,  neceffarily  implies  fuch  inconveniencies,  he  muft  find  out  a 
way  of  indemnifying  thofe  who  fuffer  by  the  competition. 

We  may  therefore,  in  this  place,  lay  down  two  principles  :  Firft, 
that  no  competition  fhould  be  encouraged  among  thofe  who  labour 
for  a  phyftcal-necejjary  ;  fecondly,  that  in  a  flate  which  flourifhes  by 
her  foreign  trade,  competition  is  to  be  encouraged  in  every  braii-ch 
of  exportation,  until  the  competitors  have  reduced  one  another 
within  the  limits  of  that  neceffary. 

Farther,  I  muftobferve,  that  this  phyfical-iumjfary  ought  to  be  the 
higheft  degree  of  eafe,  which  any  one  Ihould  be  able  to  acquire 
with  labour  and  induftry,  where  no  peculiar  ingenuity  is  required.. 
This  alfo  is  a  point  deferving  the  attention  of  a  llatefman.  How 
frequently  do  we  find,  in  great  cities,  different  employments,  fuch 
as  carrying  of  water,  and  other  burthens,  fawing  of  wood,  8cc. 
erected  into  confraternities,  which  prevent  competition,  and  raife 
profits  beyond  the  ftandard  of  the  phyjical-necejfary.  This,  I  appre- 
hend, is  a  difcouragement  to  ingenuity,  and  has  the  bad  effedt  of 
rendring  living  dear,  without  anfwering  any  one  of  the  intentions 
of  eftablilhing  corporations,  as  fhall  be  fliewn  in  another  place. 
The- phyjical-jiecejfaiy,  therefore,  ought  to  b^  the  reward  of  labour  and 
2  indujhy- ; 
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tndujlry\  whattVM*  an^  wofkman  gains  above  this  flandard,  ought 
to  be  ill  confequence  of  his  fuperior  ing'emtiy. 

It  is  not  at  all  neceffary  to  prefcribe  the  limits  between  thefe  two 
clafTes  5  they  will  fufficiently  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  the  iimple 
operation  of  competition..  Let  a  particular  perfon  fall  upon  an  in- 
genious invention,  he  will  profit  by  it,  and  rife  above  the  lower 
clafTes  which  are  confined  to  the  phyrical-heceflary ;  but  if  the  in- 
vention be  fuch  as  may  be  eafily  copied,  he  will  quickly  be  rivalled 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  reduce  his  profits  witbin  the  bounds  of  that 
phyfteal-necejfary ;  fo  fooH  as  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  his  ingenuity 
difappears,  becaufe  it  ceafes  to  be  peculiar  to  him. 

Here  arifes  a  quellion :  whence  does  it  happen  that  certain  work- 
men avoid  this  competition,  and  make  confiderable  gains  by  their 
employment,  while  others  are  rivalled  in  their  endeavours  to  retain 
a  bare  phyfical-necelTary  ? 

There  is  a  combination  of  feveral  caufes  to  operate  thefe  effecfts^ 
■which  we  fhall  exaniihe  feparately  ;  leaving  to  the  reader  to  judge^, 
how  far  the  combination  6f  them  may  extend  profits  beyond  the 
phyfical-necefTary . 

I.  We  have  faid'  (chap.  9.)  that  the  value  of  a  workman's  labour 
is  determined  from  the  quantity  performed,  in  general,  by  thofe 
of  his  profeffiori,  neither  fuppofing  them  the  belt  nor  the  worft, 
nor  as  having  any  advantage  or  difadvantage,  from  the  place  of 
their  abode.  A  workman  therefore,  who,  to  a.n  extraordinary  dex- 
terity, joins  the  advantages  of  place,  mull  gain  more  than  another. 

II.  We  have  often  remarked,  that  competition  between,  work- 
itien  of  the  fame  profeffion,  diminifhes  the  profits  upon  labour. 
From  this  it  follows,  that  in  fuch  arts  where  the  leail  compe- 
tition is  found,  there  muft  be  the  largeft  profits.  Now  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  prevent  competition.  Firfi:,  An  extraordinary  dexterity 
in  any  art,  and  efpeciaily  in  thofe  where  the  v/hole  excellency  de- 
pends upon  great  exacStnefs,  fuch  as  watch-making,  painting  of  all- 
kinds,  making  mathematical  inftruments,  and  the  like  ^  all  which 
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fet  a  celebrated  artifl  in  a  manner  above  a  poffibility  of  rivalfliip, 
and  make  him  the  mailer  of  his  price,  as  experience  fliews.  2d. 
The  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  dexterity  requifite,  refulting  both 
from  the  time  and  money  necefTary  to  be  fpent  in  apprenticefliip, 
.proves  a  plain  obilacle  to  a  numerous  competition.  Few  there  are, 
■who  having  the  flock  fufficient  to  defray  the  iofs  of  feveral  years 
fruitlefs  application,  have  alfo  the  turn  necelTary  to  lead  them  to 
that  particular  branch  of  ingenuity.  3d.  Many  there  are,  who  have 
fkill  and  capacity  fufficient  to  enter  into  competition,  but  are  obli* 
ged  to  work  for  others,  becaufe  of  the  expenfive  apparatus  of  in- 
flruments,  machines,  lodging,  and  many  other  things  neceflary 
for  fetting  out  as  a  mailer  m  the  art.  Thefe,  and  fimilar  caufes, 
prevent  competition,  and  fupport  large  profits.  4th.  Mailers  in- 
creafe  their  profits  greatly  by  fliaring  that  of  their  journeymen  : 
this  fliare,  the  firll  have  a  juft  title  to  from  the  confiant  employ- 
ment they  procure  for  the  latter  ;  and  the  certainty  thefe  have  of 
gaining  their  phyftcal-mcejfary,  together  with  a  profit  proportional  to 
their  dexterity,  makes  them  willing  to  Iliare  with  their  mailer.  The 
5th  caufe  of  confiderable  gains,  and  the  lail  I  iliall  mention,  is  the 
moil  eflfedual  of  all,  viz.  great  ©economy,  and  parfimonious  li- 
ving. In  proportion  to  the  concurrence  and  combination  of  thefe 
circumilances,  the  fortune  of  the  artiilwill  increafe,  which  is  the 
anfwer  to  the  firil  part  of  the  queftion  pi-opofed. 

We  are  next  to  enquire  how  it  happens  that  many  induilrious 
people  are  rivalled  in  an  induftry  which  brings  no  more  than  a  bare 
phyfical-neceiTary.  This  proceeds  from  fome  difadvantage  either 
in  their  perfonal  or  political  fituation.  In  their  perfonal  fituatioii, 
when  they  are  loaded  with  a  numerous  family,  interrupted  by 
iicknefs,  or  other  accidental  avocations.  In  their  political  fituation, 
when  they  happen  to  be  under  a  particular  fubordination  from 
which  others  are  free,  or  loaded  with  taxes  which  others  do  not 
pay.  -  ■ 
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I  fhall  only  add,  that  in  computing  the  value  of  the  phyftcal-necef- 
Jary  of  the  loweft  denomination,  a  juft  allowance  muft  be  made  for 
all  interruptions  of  labour:  no  perfon  can  be  fuppofed  to  work 
every  free  day  ;  and  the  labour  of  the  year  muft  defray  the  expence 
of  the  year.  This  is  evident.  Farther,  neither  humanity,  or  policy, 
that  is  the  intereft  of  a  ftate,  can  fuggeft  a  rigorous  oeconomy  upon 
this  elTential  quantity.  If  the  great  abufes  upon  the  price  of  labour 
are  corrected,  thofc  which  remain  imperceptible  to  the  public  eye, 
will  prove  no  difadvantage  to  exportation  ;  and  as  long  as  this  goes 
on  with  fuccefs,  the  ftate  is  in  health  and  vigour.  Exportation  of 
ivork  is  another  pulfe  of  the  political  body. 


CHAP.     XXII; 

Preliminary  RefleBions  upon  inland  Commercsi. 

I  RESUME  the  fubjecft,   which,  as  a  reft  to- the  mind,  I  dropt: 
at  the  end  of  the  1 9th  chapter. 

I  am  to  treat  direftly  of  inland   commerce,   which  has  been; 
fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  infant,  and  foreign  trade. 

We  are  to  conlider  ourfelves  now  as  tranfported  into  a  new  coun- 
,try.  Here  foreign  trade  has  been  carried  to  the  greateft  height  pof- 
fible  ;  but  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  the  carelelTnefs,  perhaps, 
of  the  ftatefman,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  other  nations, 
added  to  the  progrefs  of  their  induftry  and  refinement,  have  con- 
curred to  cut  this  branch  off,  and  thereby  to  dry  up 'the  fource 
which  had  conftantly  been  augmenting  national  opulence. 

We  muft  examine  the  natural  efFe^ts'of  this  revolution.;  w^e  muft 
point  out  how  every  inconvenience  may  be  avoided,  and  how  a 
ftatefman  may  regulate  his  condu(ft,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  exportation 
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q£  any  part  of  that  \yealth  which  the  nation  may  have  heaped  up 
within  herfelf,  during  the  profperity.  of  her  foreign  trade.  How  he 
may  keep  the  whole  of  his  people  conftantly  employed,  and  by 
what  means  he  may  promote  an  equable  circulation  of  domeftic 
wealth,  as  an  adequate  equivalent  given  by  the  ricli,  for  fervice^gi 
rendred  them  by  the  induftrious  poor.  How,  by  a  judicious  impo- 
fition  of  taxes,  he  may  drav/  together  an  equitable  proportion  of 
every  man's  annual  income,  without  reducing  any  one  below  the 
ftandard  of  a  full  phyiical-neceirary.  How  he  may,  with  this  pub- 
lic fund,  preferve  in  vigour  every  branch  of  induftry,  and  be  en- 
abled alfo,  by  the  means  of  it,  to  profit  of  the  fraalleft  revolution  - 
in  the  fituation  of  other  nations,  fo  as  to  re-eftablifh  the  foreign 
trade  of  his  own  people.  And  laftly,  how  the  fociety  may  be  thereby 
fufficiently  defended  againft  foreign  enemies,  by  a  body  of  men 
regularly  fupported  and  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  without 
occafioning  any  fudden  revolution  hurtful  to  induftry,  either  when 
it  becomes  neceflary  to  increafe  their  numbers,  in  order  to  carry  on 
an  unavoidable  war,  or  to  diminifli  them,  upon  the  return  of  peace 
and  tranquility.  This  is,  in  few  words,  the  obje6t  of  a  ftatefman's 
attention  when  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  people  living  upon  their  own 
wealth,  without  any  mercantile  connexions  with  ftrangers. 

However  hurtful  the  natural  and  immediate  effefts  of  political 
caufes  may  have  been  formerly,  when  the  mechanifm  of  govern- 
ment was  lefs  compounded  than  at  pfefent,  they  are  now  brought 
under  fuch  reftri6lions,  by  the  complicated  fyftera  of  modern  oeco- 
nomy,  that  the  evil  which  might  otherwife  refult,  i&  guarded 
againft  with  eafe. 

As  often,  therefore,  as  we  find  a  notable  prejudice  refulting  to  a 
ftate,  from  a  change  of  their  circumftances,  gradually  taking  place,  we 
may  fafely  conclude,  that  negligence,  or  want  of  abilities,  in  thofe 
who  have  the  dire<5lion  of  public  affairs,  has  more  than  any  other 
caufe  been  the  occafion  of  it. 

It 
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It  was  obferved,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  firft  book,  that  before 
the  introduftion  of  modem  oeconomy,  which  is  made  to  fubfiil  by 
the  means  of  taxes,  a  ftate  was  feldom  found  to  be  interePccd  in 
watching  over  the  aftions  of  the  people.  They  bought  and  fold, 
transferred,  tranfported,  modified,  and  compounded  productions 
and  manufadures,  for  public  ufe,  and  private  confumption,  juil; 
as  they  thought  fit.  Now  it  is  precifely  in  thefe  operations  that  a 
-modern  fi:ate  is  chiefly  interefted ;  becaufe  proportional  taxes  are 
made  to  afifed;  a  people  on  every  fuch  occafion. 

The  interell  the  fiiate  has  in  levying  thefe  impofitions,  gives  a 
flatefman  an  opportunity  of  laying  fuch  operations  under  certain 
reflriftions ;  by  the  means  of  which,  upon  every  change  of  cir- 
cumftances,  he  can  produce  the  efFe6l  he  thinks  fit.  Do  the  people 
buy  from  foreigners  what  they  can  find  at  home,  he  impofes  a 
duty  upon  importation.  Do  they  fell  what  they  ought  to  manufac- 
ture, he  Ihuts  the  gates  of  the  country.  Do  they  transfer  or  tran^ 
fport  at  home,  he  accelerates  or  retards  the  operation,  as  beft  fuits 
the  common  interefl:.  Do  they  modify  or  compound  what  the  pub- 
lic good  requires  to-be  confumed  in  its  fimple  fiate,  he  can  either 
prevent  it  by  a  pofitive  prohibition,  or  he  may  permit  fuch  con- 
fumption to  the  more  wealthy  only,  by  fubjedling  it  to  a  duty. 

So  powerful  an  influence  over  the  operations  of  a  whole  people, 
vefts  an  authority  in  a  modern  flatefman,  which  was  unknown  in 
former  ages,  under  the  mofl:  abfolute  governments.  We  may  dif- 
cover  the  effeds  of  this,  by  refledling  on  the  force  of  fome  ftates, 
at  prefent,  in  Europe,  where  the  fovereign  power  is  extremely 
limited,  as  to  every  arbitrary  exercife  of  it,  and  where,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  very  power  is  found  to  operate  over  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  a  manner  far  more  efficacious  than  the  moll  defpo- 
tic  and  arbitrary  authority  can  poflibly  do. 

It  is  the  order  and  regularity  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  com- 
plicated modern  oeconomy,  which  alone  can  put  a  flatefman  in  a 
capacity  to  exert  the  whole  force  of  his  people.     The  more  he  has 

VOL,  L  T  t         "  their 
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their  acSlions  under  his  diredlion,  the  eafier  it  is  for  him  to  make 
them  concur  in  advancing  the  general  good. 

Here  it  is  objec5led,  that  any  free  people  who  inveft  a  flatefman 
with  a  power  to  control  their  moft  trivial  actions,  muft  be  out  of 
their  wits,  and  confidered  as  fubmitting  to  a  voluntary  flavery  of 
the  worll  nature,  as  it  muft  be  the  nioft  difficult  to  be  fliaken  off. 
This  I  agree  to ;  fuppofmg  the  power  vefted  to  be  of  an  arbitrary 
nature,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this 
book.  But  while  the  legillative  power  is  only  exerted  in  acquiring 
an  influence  over  the  adtions  of  individuals,  in  order  to  promote  a 
fcheme  of  political  oeconomy,  uniform  and  confiftent  in  all  its 
parts,  the  confequence  will  be  fo  far  from  introducing  flavery 
among  the  people,  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  will  pi'ove  abfo- 
lutely  inconfiftent  with  every  arbitrary  or  irregular  meafure. 

The  power  of  a  modern  Prince,  let  him  be,  by  the  conftitution 
of  his  kingdom,  ever  fo  abfolute,  becomes  immediately  limited  fo 
foon  as  he  eftabliflies  the  plan  of  oeconomy  which  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  explain.  If  his  authority  formerly  refembled  the  folidity 
and  force  of  the  wedge,  which  may  indifferently  be  made  ufe  of, 
iov  fplitting  of  timber,  ftones,  and  other  hard  bodies,  and  which 
may  be  thrown  alidc  and  taken  up  again  at  pleafure ;  it  will,  at 
length  come  to  refemble  the  watch,  which  is  good  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  mark  the  progreflion  of  time,  and  which  is  imme- 
diately dellroyed,  if  put  to  any  other  ufe,  or  touched  by  any  but 
the  gentleft  hand. 

As  modern  oeconomy,  therefore,  is  the  mod  effedlual  bridle  ever 
invented  againft  the  folly  of  defpotifm;  fo  the  wifdom  of  fo  great  a 
power  fhines  no  where  with  greater  luftre,  than  when  we  fee  it  ex- 
erted in  planning  and  eftablifliing  this  oeconomy,  as  a  bridle  againfl 
the  wanton  exercife  of  power  in  fucceeding  generations.  I  leave  it  to 
my  reader  to  feek  for  examples  in  the  condudt  of  our  modern 
Princes,  which  may  confirm  what,  I  think,  reafon  feems  to  point 
cut :  were  they  lefs  flriking,  I  might  be  tempted  to  mention  them. 

The 
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The  part  of  our  fubje<5t  we  are  now  to  treat  of,  will  prefent  11s 
with  a  fyflem  of  political  oeconomy,  ftill  more  complicated  than 
any  thing  we  have  hitherto  met  with. 

While  foreign  trade  flourillies  and  is  extended,  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  increafes  daily ;  but  her  force  is  not  fo  eaiily  exerted,  as 
after  this  wealth  begins  to  circulate  more  at  home,  as  we  flaall  eafily 
fhew.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  Ihe  exerts  is  much  more 
eafily  recruited.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  her  frugality  enables  her  to  draw 
new  fupplies  out  of  the  coffers  of  her  neighbours  ;  in  the  lafl,  her 
luxury  affords  a  refource  from  the  wealth  of  her  own  citizens. 

In  opening  my  chapter,  I  have  introduced  my  reader  into  a  new 
country  ;  or  indeed  I  rnay  fay,  that  I  have  brought  him  back  into 
the  f^me  which  we  had  under  our  confideration  in  the  firfl  book. 

Here  luxury  and  fuperfluous  confumptioii  will  flrike  his  view 
almoft  at  every  flep.  He  will  naturally  compare  the  fyfiem  of  fru- 
gality, which  we  have  difmiffed,  with  that  of  diflipation,  which  we 
are  now  to  take  up  ;  and  we  may  very  naturally  conclude,  that  the 
introdu6lion  of  the  latter,  mufl  prove  a  certain  forerunner  of  de- 
ftrudion.  The  examples  found  in  hiflory  of  the  greatefl  monar- 
chies being  broken  to  pieces,  fo  foon  as  the  tafle  of  fimplicity  was 
loft,  feem  to  juflify  this  conje6lure.  It  is,  therefore,  necefTary  to  exa- 
mine circumftances  a  little,  that  we  may  compare,  in  this  particular 
alfo,  the  oeconomy  of  the  antients  with  our  own  ;  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  whether  the  introduction  of  luxury  be  as  hurtful  at  prefent, 
as  it  formerly  proved  to  thofe  flates  which  made  fo  great  a  figure" 
in  the  world ;  and  which  now  are  only  known  from  hiflory,  and 
judged  of,  from  the  few  fcattered  ruins  which  remain  to  bear  tefti- 
mony  of  their  former  greatnefs. 

Luxury  is  the  child  of  wealth  ;  and  wealth  is  acquired  by  flates, 
as  by  private  people,  either  by  a  lucrative,  or  by  an  onerous  title, 
as  the  civilians  fpeak.  The  lucrative  title,  by  which  a  fiate  ac- 
quires, is  either  by  rapine,  or  from  her  mines  ;  the  onerous  title, 
or  that  for  a  valuable  confideration,  is  by  induilry. 

T  t  2  The 
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The  wealth  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Babylon,  Perlla,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  was  the  efFe6b  of  rapine  ;  whereas  induftry  enriched  the 
cities  of  Sydon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  and  Alexandria.  The- 
luxury  of  the  firll,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  luxurious  ;  the  luxury  of 
the  laft,  advanced  their  grandeur :  becaufe  they  had  no  rivals  to 
take  advantage  of  the  natural  effedts  of  this  luxury,  in  cutting  off 
the  profits  of  foreign  trade.  Peace  was  as  hurtful  to  the  plunderers, 
as  war  was  deflru6tive  to  the  induftrious. 

When  an  empire  was  at  war,  its  wealth  was  thereby  made  to 
circulate  for  an  equivalent  in  fervices  performed.  So  foon  as 
peace  was  reftored,  every  one  returned,  as  it  were,  to  a  ftate  of 
ilavery.  The  monarch  then  polTelTed  himfelf  of  all  the  wealth,  and' 
diftributed  it  by  caprice.  Fortunes  were  made  in  an  inftant,  and 
no  body  knew  how :  they  were  loft  again  by  tranfitions  equally 
violent  and  fudden.  The  luxury  of  thofe  days  was  attended  with 
the  moft  exceffive  oppreffion.  Extraordinaiy  confumption  was  no 
proof  of  the  circulation  of  any  adequate  equivalent  in  favour  of 
the  induftrious :  it  had  not  the  effect  of  giving  bread  to  the  poor,, 
nor  of  proportionally  diminifhing  the  wealth  of  the  rich.  The 
great  conftantly  remained  great  j  and  the  more  they  wereprodigal, 
the  more  the  fmall  were  brought  into  diftrefs.  In  one  word, 
luxury  had  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but  that  quality  which  foiely 
conflitutes  the  abufe  of  it  in  modern  times  ;  to  wit,  the  excefQve 
gratification  of  tlie  pafilons  of  the  great,  which  frequently  brought 
on  the  corruption  of  their  manners. 

When  fuch  a  ftate  became  luxurious,  public  afifairs  were  ne-^ 
gledled ;  becaufe  it  was  not  from  a  right  adminiftration  that  wealth 
was  to  be  procured.  War,  under  fuch  circumftances,  worked 
eflfedts  almoft  fimilar  to  the  fpringing  up  of  induftry  in  modern 
times;  it  procured  employment,  and  this  produced  amore  regular 
circulation,  as  has  been  faid. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  trading  cities 

abovementioned,  which  was  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  of  mo- 
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dern  times,  proceeded  from  the  alienation  of  their  work  ;  that  is, 
from  their  indullry.  Nothing  was  gained  for  nothing,  and  when 
they  were  forced  to  go  to  war,  they  found  themfelves  obUged 
either  to  diffipate  their  w^ealth,  by  hiring  troops,  or  to  abandon  the 
refources  of  it,  the  labour  of  their  indufbrious  citizens.  Thus  the 
punic  wars  exalted  the  grandeur  of  plundering  Rome,  and  blotted- 
out  the  exiftence  of  induftrious  Carthage.  I  do  not  here  pretend  to 
vindicate  the  jullnefs  of  thefe  refledlions  in  every  circuraftance, . 
and  it  is  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe  to  be  more  particular  ;  all 
I  feek  for,  is  to  point  out  the  different  effedts  of  luxury  in  antient- 
and  modern  times. 

Antient  luxury  was  quite  arbitrary ;  confequently  could  be  laid 
under  no  limitations,  but  produced  the  woril  effedls,  which  naturalfy 
and  mechanically  could  proceed  from  it. 

Modern  luxury  1%  fyjiematica.1 ;  it  cannot  make  one  Hep,  but  at  the 
expence  of  an  adequate  equivalent,  acquired  by  thofe  who  Hand- 
the  moll  in  need  of  the  protedlion  and  affiftance  of  their  fellow 
citizens  ;  and  without  producing  a  vibration  in  the  balance  of  their 
wealth*  This  balance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ilatefman,  who  may 
receive  a  contribution  upon  every  fuch  vibration.  He  has  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  and  may  turn,  reflrain,  and  diredl  the  luxury  of 
his  people,  towards  whatever  objecSl  he  thinks  fit.. 

Luxury  here  is  fo  far  from  drawing  on  a  neglect  of  publicaffairSj 
that  it  requires  the  ciofeft  application  to  the  adminiftration  of  them, 
in  order  to  fupport  it.  When  thefe  are  negleded,  the  induftrious 
will  be  brought  to  llarve,  confumption  will  diminiflij  that  is, 
luxury  will  infenfibly  difappear,  and  hoarding  will  fucceed  it. 
Thefe  and  iimilar  confequences  will  undoubtedly  take  place,  and- 
mechanically  follow  one  another,  when  a  fkilful  hand  is  not  applied: 
to  prevent  themi 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  fiipporting  a 
fiourifliing  inland  trade,  after  the  extinction  of  foreign  commerce, . 
By  fuch  means  elegance,  of  tafte,  and  the  polite,  arts,  may  be  car-- 

liedi 
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ried  to  the  higheft  pitch.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  may  be 
employed  in  Avorking  and  confuming ;  all  may  be  made  to  live  in 
plenty  and  in  eafe,  by  the  means  of  a  fwift  circulation,  which  will 
produce  a  reafonable  equality  of  wealth  among  all  the  inhabitants^ 
Luxury  can  never  be  the  caufe  of  inequality.  Hoarding  and  par- 
cimony  form  great  fortunes,  luxury  dillipates  them  and  reftores 
equality. 

Such  a  fituation  would  furely  be  of  all  others  the  moll  agreeable, 
and  the  moft  advantageous,  were  all  mankind  collected  into  one 
fociety,'  or  were  the  country  where  it  is  eftabliflied  cut  off  from 
every  communication  Avith  other  nations. 

The  balance  between  work  and  demand  would  then  only  influence 
the  balance  of  wealth  among  individuals.  If  hands  became  fcarce,  the 
balance  would  turn  the  quicker  in  favour  of  the  laborious,  and  the 
idle  would  grow  poor.  If  hands  became  too  plentiful  (which  in- 
deed is  hardly  to  be  expeded)  every  thing  would  be  bought  the 
cheaper ;  but  the  fame  quantity  of  wealth  would  flill  remain  with- 
out any  diminution. 

Where  is,  therefore,  the  great  advantage  of  foreign  trade  ? 

I  anfwer  by  putting  another  queftion.  Where  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  perfon's  making  a  large  fortune  in  his  own  country  ?  A 
man  of  a  fmall  eftate  may,  no  doubt,  be  as  happy  as  another  with 
a  great  one ;  and  the  fame  thing  would  be  true  of  nations,  were 
all  equally  infpired  with  a  fpirit  of  peace  and  juilice  ;  or  were  they 
fubordinate  to  a  higher  temporal  power,  which  could  protect  the. 
weak  againft  the  violence  and  injuflice  of  the  ftrong. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  feparate  interefts  of  nations  who  incline  to' 
communicate  together,  and  confume  of  one  another's  commodities, 
which  renders  the  coniideration  of  the  principles  of  trade,  a  matter 
of  great  importance. 

While  nations  contented  themfelves  with  their  own  produ6tions, 
while  the  diiFerence  of  their  culloms,  and  contrail  of  their  pre- 
judices 
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judices  were  great,  the  connedlions  between  them  were  not  ver}: 
intimate. 

From  this  proceeds  the  great  diverfity  of  languages  and  dialefls. 
When  a  traveller  finds  a  fudden  traniition  from  one  language  to 
another,  or  from  one  diale6l  to  another,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  man- 
ners of  fuch  people  have  been  long  different,  and  that  they  have 
had  little  communication  with  one  another.  On  the  contrary, 
when  dialedts  change  by  degrees,  as  in  the  provinces  of  the  fame 
country,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  has  been  no  great  repugnancy  in 
their  cuftoms.  In  like  manner,  when  we  find  feveral  languages, 
at  prefent  different,  but  plainly  deriving  from  the  fame  fource,  we 
may  conclude,  that  there  was  a  time  when  fuch  nations  were  con- 
neded  by  correfpondence,  or  that  the  language  lias  been  tranf- 
planted  from  one  to  the  other,  by  the  migration  of  colonies.  But  I 
infenfibly  wander  from  my  fubjeifl. 

I  have  faid,  that  when  nations  contented  themfelves  with  their 
own  producT:ions,  conne(5lions  between  them  were  not  very  inti- 
mate. While  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  exchange  of  confumable 
commodities,  this  operation  alfo  little  interefted  the  flate:  con- 
fumption  then  was  equal  on  both  fides  ;  and  no  balance  was  found 
upon  either.  But  fo  foon  as  the  precious  metals  became  an  object: 
of  commerce,  and  when,  by  being  rendred  an  univerfal  equivalent 
for  every  thing,  it  became  alfo  the  meafure  of  power  between  na- 
tions, then  the  acquifition,  or  at  Icaft  the  prefervation  of  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  it,  became,  to  the  more  prudent,  an  objecT;  of  the 
laft  importance. 

We  have  feen  how  a  foreign  trade,  well  conducted,  has  the  ne- 
celTary  effedb  of  drawing  wealth  from  all  other  nations.  We  have 
feen.  in  what  manner  the  benefit  refulting  from  this  trade  may  come 
to  a  flop,  and  how  the  balance  of  it  may  come  round  to  the  other 
fide.  We  are  now  to  examine  how  the  fame  prudence  which  fet 
foreign  trade  on  foot,  and  fupported  it  as  long  as  poffible,  ma}- 
guard  againfc  a  fudden  revolution,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  an 
7  efFedtual 
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effedlual  Hop  to  it ;  to  the  end  that  a  nation  enriched  by  commerce 
may  not,  by  bHndly  or  mechanically  carrying  it  on,  when  the 
balance,  is  againft  her,  fall  into  thofe  inconveniencies  v/hich  other 
nations  mull  have  experienced  during  her  profperity. 


C  HAP.     XXIII. 

JVhen  a  Nation-^  m)htch  has  ejtrkhed  herfelf  by  a' reciprocal  Com- 
merce in  ManufaSiures  with  other  Nations^  finds  the  Balatice 
of  Trade  turn  agaiiifl)  her^  it  is  her  Intereji  to  put  a  Stop  to  it 

altogether, 

TRADE  having  fubliiled  long  in  the  nation  we  are  now  to  keep 
in  our  eye,  I  fliall  fuppofe  that,  through  length  of  time,  her 
neighbours  have  learned  to  fupply  one  article  of  their  own  and 
other  peoples  wants  cheaper  than  flae  can  do.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
No  body  will  buy  from  her,  when  they  can  be  fupplied  from  another 
quarter  at  a  lefs  price.  I  fay,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  For  if  there  be 
no  check  put  upon  trade,  and  if  the  ftatefman  do  not  interpofe  with 
the  greateil  care,  it  is  certain,  that  merchants  will  import  the  pro- 
duce, and  even  the  manufacftures  of  rival  nations  ;  the  inhabitants 
will  buy  them  preferably  to  their  own ;  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
will  be  exported ;  and  her  induflrious  manufadurers  will  be  brought 
to  ftarve.  We  may  therefore  look  upon  this,  as  a  problem  in  trade, 
to  be  refolved  by  the  principles  aheady  eflabliflied. 

Firft,  then,  it  mull  be  inquired,  if,  in  the  branch  in  which  flie  is 
underfold,  her  rivals  enjoy  a  natural  advantage  above  her,  which 
no  fuperior  indullry,  frugality,  or  addrefs  on  her  fide,  can  counter- 
balance \    If  this  be  the  cafe,  there  are  three  different  courfes  to  be 

purfued,  according  to  circumftances. 

imoc 
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imo.  To  renounce  that  branch 'of  commerce  entirely,  and  to  take 
the  commodities  wanted  from  foreigners,  as  they  can  furnifli  them 
cheaper. 

udo.  To  prohibit  the  importation  of  fuch  commodities  akogether. 
%tio.  To  impofe  a  duty  upon  importation,  in  order  to  raife  the 
price  of  them  fo  high  as  to  make  them  dearer  than  the  fame  kind 
of  commodity  produced  at  home. 

The  firft  courfe  may  be  taken,  if,  upon  examining  how  the  hands 
employed  in  a  manufa«5lure  may  be  difpofed  of,  it  be  found,  that 
they  may  eafily  be  thrown  into  another  branch  of  indullry,  in  which 
th=e  nation's  natural  advantages  are  as  fuperior  to  her  rivals,  as 
their's  are  fuperior  to  her's  in  the  branch  flie  intends  to  abandon ; 
and  providing  her  neighbours  will  agree  to  open  their  ports  to  the 
free  importation  of  the  commodities  in  queftion.  For  though  there 
may  be  little  profit  in  a  trade  by  exchange,  I  Hill  think  it  advifeable 
to  continue  correfpondence,  and  to  avoid  every  occafion  of  cutting  off 
commerce  with  other  nations.  A  laborious,  oeconomical,  and  faga-. 
cious  nation,  fuch  as  I  fuppofe  our  traders  to  be,  will  be  able  to 
profit  of  many  circumilances,  which  would  infallibly  turn  to  the 
difadvantage  of  others  lefs  expert  in  commerce,  with  whom  flie 
trades  ;  and  in  expeftation  of  favourable  revolutions,  llie  ought  not 
raflily,  nor  becaufe  of  fmall  inconveniencies,  to  renounce  trading, 
with  them ;  efpecially  if  luxury  fhould  appear  there  to  be  on  the 
growing  hand. 

But  fuppofe  the  rival  nation  will  not  confent  to  receive  the  manu- 
fadlures  which  the  traders  may  produce  with  great  natural  advan- 
tages, what  courfe  then  is  the  bell  to  be  taken  ?  r 

I  think  fhe  ought  to  encourage  the  branch  in  which  flie  is  rivalled, 
for  her  own  confumption,  though  flie  muft  give  over  exporting 
it;  and,  in  this  cafe,  it  muft  be  examined,  whether  that  trade 
with  foreigners  fliould  be  prohibited  altogether,  (which  is  the  fe- 
cond  courfe  mentioned  above)  or  ^vhetlier  it  be  more  advifeable  tq 
prefer  the  laft  fcheme,  viz.  to  allow  the  commodities  to  be  imported^ 
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v/ith  a  duty  which  may  raife  their  price  to  fojuil  a  height  as  nei- 
ther to  fuffer  them  to  be  fold  fo  cheap  as  to  difcourage  the  domeftic 
fabrication,  nor  dear  enough  to  raife  the  profits  of  manufadures 
above  a  reafonable  flandard,  in  cafe  of  an  augmentation  of  demand. 

The  fecond  courfe  muft  be  taken,  when  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  foreign  nations  are  fo  great,  as  to  oblige  the  llatefman  to  raife 
duties  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  give  encouragement  to  fmuggling. 

The  third  courfe  feems  the  beft,  when  the  advantages  of  the  rivals 
are  more  inconfiderable  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  traders,  may,  in  time, 
and  by  the  progrefs  of  luxury  among  their  neighbours,  or  from, 
other  revolutions,  which  happen  frequently  in  trading  nations,, 
regain  their  former  advantages.. 

This  may  be  a  decilion,  in  cafe  a  nation  be  rivalled  in  a  branch 
where  flie  has  not  equal  advantages  with  her  neighbours  j  and 
when  ftie  cannot  compenfate  this  inconvenience,  either  by  her  fru- 
gality or  induftry,  or  by  the  means  of  a  proper  application  of  her 
national  wealth.  Thefe  operations  have  been  already  fully  explain- 
ed, and  are  now  coniidered  as  laid  afide  ;•  not  tliat  we  fuppofe 
they  can  ever  ceafe  to  operate  their  efFe(51;s  in  all  nations,  but  in  or- 
der to  fimplify  our  ideas,  and  to  point  out  the  principles  which  ought 
to  diredl  a  ftatefman  upon  occafions- where  lie  finds  better  expe- 
dients impradlicable,  from  diiFerent  combinations  of  circumftanceSo 

Let  me  next  fuppofe  a  nation  to  be  rivalled  in  her  ftaple  manu- 
fadures ;  that  is,  in  thofe  wiiere  flie  has  the  greateft  natural  ad- 
vantages in  her  favour. 

Whenever  fuch  a  cafe  happens,  it  mult  proceed  from  fome  vice 
within  the  ftate.  Either  from  the  progrefs  of  luxury  in  the  workmen^ 
■vHrhich  muft  proceed  from  confolidated  profits,  or  from  accidental, 
difadvantage  ;•  fuch  as  dearnefs  of  fubfiflencej  or  from  taxes  kiju- 
dicioufly  impofed'.  Thefe  (I  mean  all,  except  the  taxes,  of  which. 
afterwards)  muft  be  removed  upon  the  principles  above  laid  down: 
and  if  this  cannot  be  compafied,  no  matter  why  ^  t*hen.  comes  the 
fatal  period,  when  all  foreign  reciprocal  commerce  in,  manufadlures 
I;  muft 
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muft  be  given  up.  For  if  no  profit  can  be  made  upon  brandies 
where  a  nation  has  the  greateil  natural  advantages,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  every  other  branch  will  prove  at  leaft  equally 
difadvantageous.  If  upon  this  revolution  the  ports  of  the  nation 
b"e  not  fliut  againil  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  mer- 
chants will  introduce  them,  and  this  will  drain  off  the  nations 
wealth,  and  bring  the  induftrious  to  ftarve. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  incorporations  are  eftablifhed.  Of 
thefe  we  fhall  fay  a  word,  and  conclude  our  chapter. 

Cities  and  corporations,  may  be  confidered  as  nations,  where 
luxury  and  taxes  have  rendred  living  fo  expenfive,  that  work  can- 
not be  furnifhed  but  at  a  high  rate.  If  labour,  therefore,  of  all 
kinds,  were  permitted  to  be  brought  from  the  provinces,  or  from 
the  country,  to  fupply  the  demand  of  the  capital  and  fmaller  cor- 
porations, what  would  become  of  tradefmen  and  manufa6bures 
who  have  their  refidence  there  ?  If  thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
to  remove  beyond  the  liberties  of  fuch  corporations,  what  would 
become  of  the  public  revenue,  colleded  in  thefe  little  ftates,  as  I 
may  call  them  ? 

By  the  eftablifliment  of  corporations,  a  llatefman  is  enabled  to 
raife  high  impofitions  upon  all  forts  of  confumption  ;  and  notwith- 
{landing  that  thefe  have  the  necelTary  confequence  of  increafing  the 
price  of  labour,  yet  by  other  regulations,  of  which  afterwards,  the 
bad  confequences  thereby  refulting  to  foreign  trade  may  be  avoided, 
and  every  article  of  exportation  be  prevented  from  riling  above  the 
proper  ftandard  for  making  it  vendible,  in  fpite  of  all  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The,  plan  of  modern  taxation  feems  firll  to  have  been  introduced 
into  cities,  while  the  country  was  fubjedb  to  the  barons,  and  re* 
mained  in  a  manner  quite  free  from  them.  Cities  having  obtained 
the  privilege  of  incorporation,  began,  in  confequence  of  tlie  power 
vtfted  in  their  magillrates,  to  levy  taxes  :  and  finding  the  inconve- 
niences refulting  from  external  competition  (foreign  trade)  they 
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ereded  the  different  clafles  of  their  indullrious  into  confraternities^ 
or  corporations  of  a  lower  denomination,  with  power  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  work  from  their  fellow  tradefmen  not  of  the 
fociety. 

Here  arifes  a  queflion. 

Why  are  corporations  complained  of  in  many  countries,  as  being 
a  check  upon  indullry  ;  if  the  eflablifliment  of  tliem  proceeds  from 
fo  plain  a  principle  as  that  here  laid  down  ? 

Let  me  draw  my  anfwer  from  another  queflion.  Why  are  they 
not  complained  of  in  all  countries  ? 

The  difference  between  the  fituation  of  one  country  and  another,, 
will  plainly  point  out  the  principle  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
ellablifhment  and  government  of  corporations.  When  this  is  well 
underftood,  all  difputes  concerning  the  general  utility,  or  harm 
arifing  from  them  will  be  at  an  end:  and  the  queflion  will  be 
brought  to  the  proper  iffue  ;  to  wit,  their  relative  utility  conlidered 
with  refpect  to  the  adlual  fituation  of  the  country  where  they  are 
eilabliflied.  In  one  province  a  corporation  will  be  found  ufeful,  in 
another  jufl  the  contrary. 

Firil  then  it  muft  be  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  principle  laid 
down  is  juft.  No  body  ever  advanced,  that  the  indullry  carried  on 
in  to-duns,  where  living  is  dear,  ought  to  fuffer  a  competition  with 
that  of  the  country,  where  living  is  cheap ;  I  mean  for  the  direct 
confumption  of  the  citizens.  But  it  may  be  advanced,  that  no  fub- 
altern  corporation  fliould  enjoy  an  exclufive  privilege  againft  thofe 
who  lliare  of  every  burthen  impofed  by  the  great  corporation  from 
which  they  draw  their  exiilence.  That  they  have  no  right  of  ex- 
clufion  againft  citizens ;  but  only  againft  ftrangers  wliO  are  not 
under  the  fame  jurifdidlion,  nor  liable  to  the  fame  burthens.  Here 
the  difputc  lies  between  the  members  of  the  great  corporation  and 
ihofe  of  the  fmaller.  Now,  I  fay,  while  no  other  intereft  is  con- 
cerned, the  decifion  of  this  queftion  ought  to  be  left  to  the  cor- 
poration itfclf.  But  the  moment  the  public  good  eomes  to  be 
7  affeded 
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affedled  by  certain  privileges  enjoyed  by  individuals,  fuch  privi- 
leges fliould  either  be  abolifhed,  or  put  under  limitations. 

In  countries  where  induftry  Hands  at  a  determined  height,  while 
the  confumption  of  cities  neither  augments  nor  diminifhes  ;  when 
thofe  who  live  upon  an  income  acquired,  live  uniformly  in  the 
fame  way ;  when  this  regular  confumption  is  regularly  fupplied, 
by  a  certain  number  of  citizens  fufficient  to  fupply  it ;  when  the 
hands  employed  for  this  purpofe  are  in  a  perfect  proportion  to  the 
demand  niade  upon  them  j. in  fuch  countries,  I  fay,  any  diminution 
of  the  privileges  of  corporations  would  be  a  means  of  overturning 
the,  equal  balance  between  work  and  demand. 

We  have  faid  above,  that  when  hands  become  too  many  for  the 
work,  profits  fall  below  the  neceflary  flandard  of  fubfiflence  ;  that 
the  induftrious  enter  into  competition  for  the  phyfical-necelTary, 
and  hurt  one  another.  Here  then  is  tlie  principle  which  the  cor- 
poration ought  to  keep  in  their  eye:  the  profits  upon. every  trade 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  work. 

In  order  to  come  the. better  at  the  knowledge  of  this  proportion, 
many  corporations  in  Germany  have  the  fubaltern  corporations  of 
trades  reftrained  to  certain  numbers.  There  is  a  determined  num- 
ber of  apothecaries,  joiners,  fmiths,  8cc.  allowed. in  every  town, 
and  no  more  ;  according  as  employment  is  found  for  them.  This 
feems  a  good  regulation.  I  do  not  fay  it  may  not  be  abufed.  But 
the  power  of  adminiftration  muft  be  lodged  fomev/here  ;  and  if  in 
a  country  where  induftry  is  making  little  progrefs,  corporations 
were  laid  open,  the  confequence  would  be,  that  every  one  would; 
ftarve  another,  and  the  confumers  would  be  ill  ferved.^ 

On  tile  other  hand,  when  induflry  fprings  up,  when  the  manners  • 
of  a  people  change  all  of  a  fudden,  or  by  quick  degrees,  as  has 
been  the  cafe  in  many  countries  in  Europe  within  thefe  threefcore 
years  :  it  is  a  mark  of  a  narrow  capacity  not  to  perceive  that  a  change 
of  adminifhration  becomes  neceflary ;   and  if  on  fuch  revolutions  ■ 
thofe"  who  are  at  the  head  of  corporations  iliould  profit  of.  the  iur 
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creafe  of  demand,  and  occalion  prices  to  rife  in  favour  of  the  in^ 
corporated  workmen,  the  infallible  confequence  will  be,  to  make 
the  city  become  deferted,  and  deprived  of  a  trade,  which  otherwife 
would  necelTarily  fall  to  her  fhare,  in  confequence  of  the  advantage 
Hie  muft  draw  from  eftablifhments  already  made  for  fupplying  every 
branch  of  confumption  *.  But  let  the  principle  above  mentioned 
be  conftantly  followed ;  let  profits  be  kept  at  a  right  ftandard ;  let 
hands  be  increafed  according  to  demand ;  let  the  city  workmen 
gain  no  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  country  which  may  not  be 
Gompenfated  by  the  difference  of  the  price  of  fubfiftence ;  let  the 
difadvantages  again  on  the  fide  of  the  town  affed:  only  their  own 
confumption,  not  the  furplus  of  their  induftry ;  let  every  conve-^ 
nience  for  carrying  on  foreign  trade  (every  thing  here  is  under- 
ftood  to  be  foreign,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  confumption  of 
the  town)  be  provided  for  in  the  fuburbs,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  in  a 
place  out  of  tlie  town  walled  in  for  tliat  purpofe  ;  let  markets  there 
be  held  for  every  kind  of  work  coming  from  the  country ;  and  then 
the  true  intent  of  a  corporation  will  be  anfwered.  If  it  be  found 
that  the  profperity  of  trade  demands  ftill  more  liberty,  then  the 
corporation  may  be  thrown  open ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  every 
burthen  mufl  be  taken  off,  and  every  incorporated  member  muft 
be  indemnified  by  the  ftate,  for  the  lofs  he  is  thereby  made  to  fuflfer. 

*  The  cities  of  the  Aiiflrlan  Netherlands  are,  fiom  thefe  caufes,  at  prefent  in  a  ftate 
of  depopulation ;  and  the  induftrious  ciafies  are  aflembling  in  the  villages,  which  are 
beginning  to  rival  the  populoufnefs  of  cities.  In  thefe  villages,  the  privileges  of  the 
cities  arc  not  eftablifhed.  Privileges  which  will  in  all  probability  end  in  their  bank- 
ruptcy as  well  as  depopulation.  The  depopulation  will  follow  from  the  caufes  already 
mentioned  ;  the  bankruptcy  from  the  fums  thefe  corporations  lend  the  fovereign,  on 
the  credit  of  new  impofitions  conftantly  laying  upon  every  branch  of  confumption. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  the  acquifition  of  this  country  (one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  moft 
populous  in  Europe)  would  hardly  be  worth  the  having,  if  the  debts  owing  by  the 
corporations  were  to  be  fairly  paid,  and  their  ruinous  privileges  (^as  they  are  called) 
allowed  to  fubfift  without  alteration.  ^ 

The 
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The  great  change  daily  operating  on  the  fpirit  of  European  na- 
tions, where  corporations  have  been  long  eftablifhed,  without  any- 
great  inconvenience  having  been  found  to  arife  from  them,  fug- 
gefls  thefe  reflecftions,  which  feem  to  flow  naturally,  from  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  deduced.  I  Ihall  only  add,  that  from  the  pradlice 
of  impofing  taxes  within  thefe  little  republics  (as  I  have  called 
them)  Princes  feem  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  extending  that  fyftem ; 
by  firft  appropriating  to  the  public  revenue,  what  the  cities  had 
eftablifhed  in  favour  of  themfelves,  and  then  by  enlarging  the  plan 
as  circumftances  favoured  their  defign.  That  this  is  the  true  origin 
of  tlie  modern  plan  of  taxation  (I  mean  that  upon  confumption) 
may  be  gathered  from  hence  ;  that  the  right  of  impofmg  taxes  ap- 
pears no  where,  almofc,  to  have  been  elTentially  attached  to  royalty, 
even  in  thofe  kingdoms,  where  Princes  have  long  enjoyed  an  unli- 
mited eonftitutional  authority  over  the  perfons  of  their  fubjedts* 
This  right  I  take  to-  be-  the  leaft  equivocal  characfteriftic  of  an  abfo- 
lute  and  unlimited  power^  I  know  of  no  chriftian  monarchy  (ex- 
cept, perliaps,  Ruffia)  where  either  the  confent  of  ftates,  or  the  ap- 
probation or  concurrence  of  fome  political  body  within  the  ftate,  has 
not  been  requifite  to  make  the  impofition  of  taxes  eonftitutional  5 
and  if  more  exceptions  are  found,  L  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  trace  the  origin  of  fuch  an  exertion  of  fovereign  authority,  with- 
out afcending  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  The  prerogative  of  Princes 
in  former  times,,  was  meafured  by  the  power  they  could  confti- 
tutionally  exercife  over  the  perfons  of  their  fubjefts ;  that  of  mo- 
dern princes,  by  the  power  they  have  over  xh.€\x  purfe. 

Having,  therefore,  fhewn  theneceffity  of  putting  a  ftop  to  foreign 
r-eciprocal  connmerce  in  manufaftures,  fo  foon  as  in  every  branch 
this  trade  becomes  difadvantageous  to  a  nation ;  the  next  queftion- 
comes  to  be,  how  to  proceed  in  the  execution,  fo  as  to  avoid  a  fud- 
den  and  violerrt  revolution  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  ftate,  which  is 
of  all  things  the  moft  dangerous:  the  hurt,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
forefeen  at  a  great  diftance,  in  order  to  be  methodically  prevented. 
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What  is  the  p?'oper  Method  to  put  a  Stop  to  a  foreign  Trade  in 
ManufaBures,  when  the  Balance  of  it  turns  agai7ifi  a  Nation  f 

T  mull  not  be  underflood,  from  what  was  faid  in  the  laft  chapter, 
that  fo  foon  as  the  balance  of  foreign  trade,  either  on  the  whole, 
or  on  any  branch  of  manufadlure,  is  to  be  found  againft  a  nation, 
that  a  ftatefmanfliould  then  at  once  put  a  total  flop  to  it.  This  is 
too  violent  a  remedy  ever  to  be  applied  with  fuccefs. 

It  is  hardly  poffible,  that  a  confiderable  revolution  in  the  trade  of 
a  nation  fhould  happen  fuddenly,  either  to  its  advantage,  or  difad- 
vantage,  unlefs  in  times  of  civil  difcord,  or  foreign  wars,  which 
at  prefent  do  not  enter  into  the  queftion. 

A  fagacious  ftatefman  will,  at  all  times,  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  every  branch  of  foreign  commerce,  efpecially  upon  importa- 
tions. Thefe  confift  either  in  the  natural  produce  of  other  countries, 
or  in  fuch  produce  increafed  in  its  value  by  manufacture. 

In  all  trade  two  things  are  to  be  confidered  in  the  commodity 
fold.  The  firfl  is  the  matter ;  the  fecond  is  the  labour  employed  to 
render  this  matter  ufeful. 

The  matter  exported  from  a  country,  is  what  the  country  lofes ; 
the  price  of  the  labour  exported,  is  what  it  gains. 

If  the  value  of  the  matter  imported,  be  greater  than  the  value 
of  what  is  exported,  the  country  gains.  If  a  greater  value  of  labour 
be  imported,  than  exported,  the  country  lofes.  Why  I  Becaufe  in 
the  firfl  cafe,  ftrangers  muft  have  paid,  in  matter,  the  ftirplus  of  labour 
exported ;  and  in  the  fecond  cafe,  becaufe  the  country  mufl  have 
paid  to  ftrangers,  in  matter,  the  furplus  of  labour  imported. 

It  is  therefore  a  general  maxim,  to  difcourage  the  importation  of 
%vork,  and  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  it. 

When 
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When  any  manufa<5liire  begins  to  be  imported,  which  was  ufually 
made  at  home,  it  is  a  mark  that  either  the  price  of  it  begins  to  rife 
within  the  country,  or  that  flrangers  are  making  a  new  progrefs  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  importation  of  manufactures 
confumed  within  a  country  comes  to  diminifh,  and  when  mer- 
chants begin  to  lofe  upon  fuch  branches  of  trade,  it  is  a  proof  that 
induftry  at  home  is  gaining  ground  in  thofe  articles.  The  ilatef- 
man  then  mufl  take  the  hint,  and  fet  out  by  clogging  gently  the 
importation  of  thofe  commodities,  not  fo  as  to  put  a  Hop  to  it  all  at 
once ;  becaufe  this  might  have  the  effecft  of  carrying  profits  too 
high  upon  the  home  fabrication  of  them. 

All  fudden  revolutions  are  to  be  avoided.     A  fudden  flop  upon  a 
large  importation,  raifes  the  prices  of  domeftic  induftry  by  jerks,  as 
it  were ;  they  do  not  rife  gradually ;   and  thefe  fudden  profits  en- 
gage too  many  people  to  endeavour  to  fhare  in  them.     This  occa- 
fions  a  defertion  from  other  branches  of  induftry  equally  profitable 
to  the  ftate.     Such  revolutions  do  great  harm  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  long 
time  before  people  come  to  be  informed  of  their  true  caufe,  and 
during  the  uncertainty,  they  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  wildcrnefs,  fur- 
prized  and  delighted  with  the  confequences,  according  as   their 
feveral  interefts  are  aiFe<fted  by  them.     Every  one  accounts  for  the 
phenomena  in  a  difiFerent  yvay.     Some  are  for  applying  remedies 
againft  the  inconveniencies  ;    while  others  are  totally  taken  up  in 
profiting  to  the  utmoft  of  every  momentary  advantage,     hi  a  word, 
nothing  is  more  hurtful  than  a  fudden  revolution,    in  fo  compli- 
cated a  body  as  that  of  the  whole  clafs  of  the  indufirious,  in  a  mo- 
dern fociety.     When  therefore  fuch  changes  happen,  in  fpite  of  all 
a  ftatefman  can  do,  the  beft  way  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies 
which  they  draw  along  with  them,  is  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
true  caufes  of  every  change,  favourable  or  hurtfid  to  the  feveral 
claffes  of  inhabitants.     This  alfo  feeins  to  be  the  bell  method  to 
engage  every  one  to  concur  in  promoting  the   proper  remedies, 
when  the  inconveniencies  themfelves   cannot  be   prevented.    So 
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much  for  a  fcheine  of  encouraging  growing  manuf allures,  or  of 
fupporting  them  in  their  decline.  I  proceed  next  to  conlider  the 
methods  of  preventing  the  lofs  of  others  already  eftabliflied. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  importation  of  any  article  of  confumption 
ufually  provided  at  home,  was  a  proof  by  no  means  equivocal  of  a 
foreign  rivalfliip.  I  fhall  fay  nothing,  at  prefent,  of  the  methods 
to  be  ufed  as  a  remedy  for  this  inconvenience :  thefe  have  been 
already  difcufled.  We  muft  now  fuppofe,  every  one  that  might 
be  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  to  become  inefFecftual ;  and  that  fo- 
reign induflry  is  fo  far  gaining  ground,  as  daily,  more  and  more, 
to  fupply  the  feveral  branches  of  domellic  confumption. 

Upon  this,  the  flatefman  will  begin  by  laying  the  importation  of 
fuch  commodities  under  certain  reflri6tions.  If  thefe  do  not  prove 
fufficient,  they  muft  be  increafed ;  and  if  the  augmentation  pro- 
duces frauds,  difficult  to  be  prevented,  the  articles  muft  be  prohi- 
bited altogether.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  it  will  be  found, 
that  without  any  violent  or  fudden  prohibition  laid  upon  foreign 
trade,  by  little  and  little,  every  pernicious  branch  of  it  will  be  cut 
off,  till  at  laft  it  will  ceafe  altogether,  as  in  the  cafe  mentioned 
above ;  to  wit,  when  the  moft  advantageous  branches  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  lofs. 

Something,  however,  muft  here  be  added,  in  order  to  reftrain  fo 
general  a  plan  of  adminiftration.  Nothing  is  more  complex  than 
the  interefts  of  trade,  confidered  with  refpe6t  to  a  whole  nation.  It 
is  hardly  poffible  for  a  people  to  have  every  branch  of  trade  favour- 
able for  the  increafe  of  her  wealth :  confequently,  a  ftatefman  who, 
upon  the  lingle  infpec^ion  of  one  branch,  would  lay  the  importa- 
tion of  it  under  limitations,  in  proportion  as  he  found  the  balance 
upon  it  unfavourable  to  the  nation,  might  very  poflibly  undo  a 
flourifhing  commerce. 

He  muft  firft  examine  minutely  every  ufe  to  which  the  merchan- 
dize imported  is  put:  if  a  part  is  re-exported  with  profit,  this  profit 
muft  be  deduced  from  the  balance  of  lofs  incurred  by  the  con- 
2  fumption 
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fumption  of  the  remainder.  If  it  be  confumed  upon  the  account  of 
other  branches  of  induftry,  which  are  thereby  advanced,  the  ba- 
lance of  lofs  may  flill  be  more  than  compenfated.  If  it  be  a  means 
of  fupporting  a  correfpondence  with  a  neighbouring  nation,  other- 
wife  advantageous,  the  lofs  refulting  from  it  may  be  fubmitted  to, 
in  a  certain  degree.  But  if  upon  examining  the  whole  chain  of 
confequences,  he  finds  the  nation's  wealth  not  at  all  increafed,  nor 
her  trade  encouraged,  in  proportion  to  the  damage  at  firlt  incurred 
by  the  importation,  I  believe  he  may  decide,  that  fuch  a  branch  of 
trade  is  hurtful ;  and  therefore  that  it  ought  to  be  cut  oiF,  in  the 
moll  prudent  manner,  according  to  the  general  rule. 

The  firft  objedl  of  the  care  of  a  ilatefman,  who  condu6ls  a  nation, 
which  is  upon  the  point  of  loling  her  foreign  trade,  without  any 
profpetT:  or  probability  of  recovering  it,  is  to  preferve  her  wealth 
already  acquired.  No  motive  ought  to  engage  him  to  facrifice  this^ 
wealth,  the  fafety  alone  of  the  whole  fociety  excepted,  when  fud- 
denly  threatned  by  foreign  enemies.  The  gratification  of  parti- 
cular people's  habitual  delires,  although  the  wealth  they  polTefs 
may  enable  them,  without  the  fmallefl  hurt  to  their  private  for- 
tunes, to  confume  the  produdlions  of  other  nations ;  the  motive  of 
preventing  hoards  j  that  of  preventing  a  brifk  circulation  within 
the  country ;  the  advantages  to  be  made  by  merchants,  who  may 
enrich  themfelves  by  carrying  on  a  trade  difadvantageous  to  the 
nation ;  even,  to  fay  all  in  one  word,  the  fupporting  of  the  fame 
number  of  inhabitants,  ought  not  to  engage  his  confent  to  the 
diminution  of  national  wealth. 

Here  follow  my  reafons  for  carrying  this  propofition  fo  very  far, 
even  to  the  length  of  facrificing  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try to  the  prefervation  of  its  wealth ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  when 
duly  examined,  I  may  avoid  the  fmallefl  imputation  of  Machiavel- 
lian principles,  in  confequence  of  fo  bold  an  aflertion. 

While  a  people  are  fed  with  the  produce  of  their  own  lands,  the 
prefervation  of  their  numbers  is  quite  coniiflent  with  the  preferva- 
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tion  of  their  wealth.  If,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  their  numbers 
iiiould  be  diminiflied  upon  a  decay  of  foreign  trade,  either  by  their 
food's  being  e:x'ported,  or  by  their  lands  becoming  uncultivated,  I 
Ihould  never  hcfitiUe  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  llatefman's  admini- 
ilrati'on. 

But  an  induflrious  people  may  (as  has  been  faid)  carry  their 
numbers  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  their  own  fubfiftence.  The 
deficienc}-  miift  be  fupplied  from  abroad,  and  mull  be  paid  with  the 
balance  of  the  trade  in  their  favour.  Now  when  this  balance  comes 
to  turn  againil  them,  and  when,  confequently,  a  flop  is  put  to  the 
difadvantageous  foreign  trade,  upon  the  principles  we  have  been 
laying  down,  the  flatefman  is  reduced  to  this  alternative ;  either 
annually  to  allow  a  part  of  the  wealth  already  got,  to  be  exported, 
in  order  to  buy  fubfiftence  for  the  fiirplus  of  his  people,  as  I  may 
call  them,  or  to  reduce  their  numbers  by  degrees,  either  by  encou- 
ragements given  to  their  leaving  the  country,  or  by  ellablifliing  co- 
lonies, &c.  until  they  are  brought  down  to  the  juft  proportion  of 
national  fubfiftence.  If  he  prefers  the  firft,  fuppofmg  the  execution 
of  fuch  a  plan  to  be  poffible,  the  confequence  will  be,  that  fo  foon 
as  all  the  wealth  is  fpent,  the  whole  fociety,  except  the  proprietors 
of  the  lands,  and  thefc  who  cultivate  them,  muft  go  to  deftru(5lion. 
If  he  prefers  the  fecond,  he  remains  independent  of  all  the  world 
with  refpe<5l  to  the  inhabitants  he  preferves.  They  remain  in  a  ca- 
pacity of  maintaining  themfelves,  and  he  may  alter  the  plan  of  his 
political  oeconomy  as  beft  fuits  his  circumftances,  relatively  to  other 
nations.  While  all  his  fubje<5ls  are  employed  and  provided  for,  he 
will  remain  at  the  head  of  a  flourifhing  and  happy  people. 

It  may  be  here  obje6led,  that  the  firft  alternative  is  an  impoffible 
fuppofition.  I  allow  it  to  be  fo,  if  you  fuppofe  it  to  be  carried  the 
length  to  which  I  have  traced  it ;  becaufe  no  power  whatfoever  in  a 
ftatefman,  can  go  fo  far  as  to  preferve  numbers  at  the  expence  of 
the  whole  riches  of  his  people.  But  I  can  very  eafily  fuppofe  a 
cafe,  where  numbers  may  be  fupported  at  an  eminent  lofs  to  a  ftate. 

which 
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which  finds  itfelf  in  the  fituation  in  which  we  have  reprefented  it 
in  our  fuppofition. 

Suppofe  a  prince,  upon  the  failure  of  his  foreign  trade,  to  increafe 
his  army,  in  proportion  as  he  finds  his  induftrious  hands  laid  idle  by 
a  deficiency  of  demand  for  their  labour ;  and  let  him  fill  his  maga- 
zines for  theiT  fubfiflence  by  foreign  importation,  leaving  the  pro- 
duce of  his  country  to  feed  the  reft  of  his  fubjec^s.  By  fuch  a  plan, 
every  body  will  remain  employed,  and  alfo  provided  for,  and  fuch 
a  prince  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  moft  humane  governor.  This  I 
willingly  agree  to.  I  fliould  love  fuch  a  prince ;  but  the  more  I 
loved  him,  the  more  I  fhould  regret  that  his  project  muft  fail,  from 
a  phyfical  impoffibility  of  its  being  long  fupported;  and  when  it 
comes  to  fail  by  the  exhaufting  of  his  wealth,  it  will  not  be  his 
regrets  v/hich  will  give  bread  to  his  foldiers,  nor  employment  to 
his  induftrious  fubjedls,  who  will  no  longer  find  an  equivalent  for' 
their  labour. 

Let  this  fuffice  at  prefent,  upon  the  general  principles  which  in- 
fluence the  ftop  necefiary  to  be  put  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities,  and  to  the  diminution  of  national  wealth,  in  the  cafe 
we  have  had  before  us. 

Next  as  to  the  articles  of  exportation.  The  moft  profitable  bran- 
ches of  exportation  are  thofe  of  work,  the  lefs  profitable  thofe  of 
pure  natural  produce.  When  work  cannot  be  exported  in  all  its 
perfe(5lion,  becaufe  of  its  high  price,  it  is  better  to  export  it 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  perfc6tion,  than  not  at  all ;  and  if  even, 
this  cannot  be  done  to  advantage,  then  will  a  people  be  obliged 
to  renounce  working  except  for  themfelves:  and  then,  if  do- 
meftic  confumption  does  not  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  deficien- 
cy of  foreign  demand,  a  certain  number  of  hands  will  be  idle,  and" 
a  certain  quantity  of  natural  produce  will  remain  upon  hand.  The 
firft  muft  difappear  in  a  lliort  time  ;  they  will  ftarve  or  defert ;  the 
laft  will  become  an  article  of  exportation.  Here  then  is  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  trade  v/hich  takes  place  upon  the  estindion  of  the  otlieiv 

When 
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When  a  nation  has  been  forced  to  reduce  her  exportation s  to  articles 
of  pure  natural  produce,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  we  have 
been  laying  down,  then  the  plan  propofed  in  the  title  of  this  chap- 
ter is  executed.  She  is  then  brought  as  low  in  point  of  trade  as  fhe 
can  be,  but  at  the  fame  time,  fhe  may  enjoy  her  natural  advanta- 
ges in  fpite  of  fortune  ;  and  in  proportion  to  them,  fhe  may,  with 
a  good  government  and  frugality,  retain  a  balance  of  trade  in  her 
favom',  which  will  conllantly  go  on  in  augmenting  her  national 
wealth. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  period  at  which  foreign  trade  may  flop  in 
every  article,  but  in  natural  produce.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
period  be  at  a  great  diftance,  when  the  ftate  of  trade  is  confidered 
relatively  to  certain  nations  of  Europe. 

Were  indullry  and  frugality  found  to  prevail  equally  in  every 
part  of  the  great  political  bodies,  or  were  luxury  and  fuperfluous 
confumption,  eveiy  where  carried  to  the  fame  height,  trade  might, 
without  any  hurt,  be  thrown  entirely  open.  It  would  then  ceafe 
to  be  an  objeft  of  a  ftatefman's  care  and  concern.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  all  nations  equally  careful  to  check  every  branch  of 
unprofitable  commerce,  a  general  ftagnation  of  trade  would  foon 
be  brought  about.  Manufactures  would  no  more  be  the  objedt  of 
traffic  J  every  nation  would  fupply  itfelf,  and  nothing  would  be 
either  exported  or  imported  but  natural  producflions. 

But  as  indullry  and  idlenefs,  luxury  and  frugality,  are  conftantly 
changing  their  balance  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe,  able, 
merchants  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  inform  themfelves  of  thefe 
fiu6luations,  and  able  ftatefmen  profit  of  the  difcovery  fqr  the  re- 
eilablifiiment  of  their  own  commerce  ;  and  when  they  find  that  this, 
can  no  more  be  carried  on  with  the  manufactures  or  produce  of 
their  own  country,  they  engage  their  merchants  to  become  carriers 
for  their  neighbours,  and  by  thefe  means,  form  as  it  were  a  third 
and  laft  entrenchment,  which^  while  they  can  defend  it,  will  not 
fufier  their  foreign  trade  to  be  quite  extinguifhed ;  becaufe,  by  this 

laft 
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laft  expedient,  it  may  continue  for  fome  time  to  increafe  theirna- 
tional  Hock.  It  is  in  order  to  cut  off  even  this  refource,  that  fome 
nations  lay  not  only  importations  under  reftraint,  but  alfo  the  im- 
porters *.  Let  fuch  precautions  be  carried  to  a  certain  length  on  all 
hands,  and  we  fhall  fee  an  end  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  foreign 
trade,  fo  much  alamode,  that  it  appears  to  become  more  and  more 
the  object  of  the  attention  as  well  as  of  the  imitation  of  all  modern 
ftatefmen. 


CHAP.     XXV. 

When  a  rich  Natkit  finds  her  Foreign  Trade  reduced  to  the 
Articles  of  Natural  Prod-uce,  what  is  the  befi  flan  to  be  followed  f 
and  what  are  the  Confequences  of  fuch  a  Change  of  Circujnflances  f' 

THERE  is  now  no  more  queftion  of  a  trading  nation ;  this 
charaAer  is  loft,  the  moment  there  is  a  flop  put  to  the  export 
of  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  her  people. 

The  firft  objeds  of  her  care  fhould  be  to  increafe,  by  every  poffible 
means,  the  quantity  of  her  natural  produce ;  to  be  as  frugal  as 
poffible  in  the  confumption  of  it,  and  to  export  thefurplus  to  the  beft 
advantage. 

If  ihe  finds  her  exportation  of  fubfiftence  going  forward,  while 
fome  of  her  people  remain  in  want,  Ihe  may  reft  affiired  that  in- 
duftry  is  made  to  fufFer  by  fome  internal  vice ;  and  the  moft  pro- 
bable caufe  of  fuch  an  effedl  will  be  found  to  be  an  unequal  com- 
petition between  thofe  of  the  lower  claffeSj  who  work  for  a  phyii- 

*  By  the  ad  of  navigation  in  England. 

cal- 
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cal-neceiTary.  This  mull  be  removed,  and  the  Ilatefman  fliouUI 
never  reft,  until  he  has  fet  the  balance  of  work  and  demand  fo  far 
right,  as  to  prevent  at  leall  the  fcale  of  work  from  preponderating  j 
for  this  is  the  door  by  which  mifcry  gets  in  among  the  people. 

The  fcale  of  demand  preponderating,  will  not  now  be  fo  hurtful,  as 
this  alteration  of  the  balance  will  only  raife  prices,  and  accelerate 
circulation,  and  keep  the  other  balance,  to  w4t,  that  of  wealth  (of 
which  we  fhall  treat  in  the  following  chapter)  in  a  conftant  vibra- 
tion, without  diminution  of  the  public  flock. 

i\nother  obje6t  of  a  ftatefman's  care  in  thefe  fuppofed  circumftan- 
ces,  is  to  fuiFer  no  work  whatever,  nor  the  natural  produce  of  any 
other  country  conducive  to  luxury,  to  be  imported  ;  for  although  I 
have  faid,  that  fuperfluous  confumption  can  do  little  harm  when 
the  interefts  of  foreign  trade  do  not  enter  into  the  queftion  fo  as  to 
prevent  exportation,  by  raifmg  prices  at  home ;  and  though  the 
importation  of  foreign  produce,  in  exchange  for  like  commodities, 
of  national  growth,  does  no  hurt  to  a  ftate  with  refpecTt  to  her 
wealth,  yet  if  fuch  importation  be  an  article  of  mere  fuperfluity,  I 
think  a  flatefman  fliould  prudently  difcourage  it ;  becaufe  the  fearch 
of  fuperfluities  is  of  itfelf  a  proof  of  a  luxurious  turn,  and  I  fhould 
wifli  to  fee  this  turn  improved  fo  as  to  promote  national  purpofes 
only,  that  is,  to  the  augmentation  and  fubfiflence  of  ufcful  inha- 
bitants. 

Let  me  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Foreign  wines,  I  fliall  fup- 
pofe,  become  alamode,  as  a  part  of  the  luxury  of  an  elegant  table. 
A  flatefman,  by  his  example,  may  difcourage  this,  and  introduce 
many  other  articles  of  expence  in  entertainments  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  it.  The  furniture  of  apartments  may  be  rendred  more 
magnificent,  ornaments  of  the  fide  board,  decoration  of  deferts, 
new  amufements  imm.ediately  after  dinner  might  be  introduced, 
which  would  have  an  air  of  refinement  and  delicacy. 

By  fuch  examples  he  might  eafily  fubflitute  one  expence,  which 
might  become  a  national  improvement,  in  the  place  of  another, 

where 
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where  the  luxury  produces  no  fuch  eiFec51:.  And  when  prodigahty 
and  expence  have  neither  the  good  efFedl  of  giving  bread  to  the 
poor,  nor  of  accelerating  circulation  at  home  in  favour  of  the  pub- 
lic, I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a  llatefman  fhould  interell  himfelf  for 
their  fupport ;  and  much  lefs,  why  a  fpeculative  perfon,  who  ex- 
amines only  the  methods  of  making  mankind  happy  by  their  mu- 
tual fervices  to  each  other,  fhould  llrain  a  fubjed,  in  order  to  find 
arguments  proper  to  make  either  the  apology  or  panegyric  of  the 
various  fchemes  of  diffipation. 

I  need  not  add,  as  a  reftridlion  of  this  principle  of  difcourag- 
ing  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  (which  become  ar- 
ticles of  a  greater  fuperfluous  home-confumption)  that  when  fuch 
a  branch  of  trade  becomes  necellary  to  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
engage  a  neighbouring  nation  to  confume  of  home-fuperfluities  ; 
in  this  cafe,  the  luxury  of  the  confumers  of  the  foreign  produce,  has 
an  evident  tendency  to  national  improvement.  If  delicate  wines, 
and  rav/  filk,  are  imported  as  a  return  for  fait  herrings  and  raw 
hides,  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  trade  is  only  the  means  of  making  the 
rich  confume  thefe  articles  of  home-produdlion,  by  converting  them 
into  burgundy  and  velvet. 

Thefe  confiderations  regard  the  augmentation,  or  at  leail  the 
preferyation  of  national  wealth.  If  they  are  attended  to,  it  is  hardly 
poffible  that  any  part  of  what  is  already  acquired,  can  go  abroad ; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  \yhole  balance  of  the  exportation  of  natural 
produce  becomes  clear  gain. 

There  are  flill  feveral  things  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the 
exportation  of  natural  produce.  Such  articles  as  are  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  are  not  produced  in  other  countries,  as  wines  in  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  ought  always  to  be  exported  by 
the  inhabitants,  becaufe  confiderable  profits  mull  be  made  upon  a 
trade  where  there  is  no  rivallliip;  and  on  fuch  occafions,  a  people 
ought  to  be  wife  enough  to  keep  fuch  profits  for  themfelves. 

VOL.  L  Yy  But 
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But  if  other  nations  will  not  receive  them,  unlefs  they  be  im- 
ported by  their  own  fubjefts,  then  the  flatefman  may  impofe  a  duty 
upon  exportation,  which  is  one  way  of  fliaring  the  profits  with  the 
carriers.  All  the  precaution  necelTary,  in  impofing  this  duty,  is  not 
to  raife  it  fo  high  as  to  diniinifh  the  demand  ;  nor  to  give  an  encou-' 
ragement  to  a  neighbouring  nation,  to  enter  into  competition  for 
fuch  a  branch  of  trade. 

Neighbouring  ftates  which  furnifli  the  fame  articles  of  na:tural 
produce,  regulate,  commonly,  the  duties  upon  exportation,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  nearly  to  compenfate  all  differences  which  ftrangers 
ftiay  find,  between  trading  with  the  one  or  w^ith  the  other.  Or 
they  grant  particular  privileges  in  point  of  trade,  to  the  nations- 
with  whom  they  find  it  moll  for  their  advantage  to  trade. 

If  the  natural  advantages  upon  fuch  articles  are  lefs  confiderable, 
no  duty  can  be  impofed.  Exportation  may  then  be  encouraged  hy 
granting  ftill  greater  privileges  to  firangers  or  others,  who  may 
promote  the  exportation  at  little  coll  to  the  fiate. 

If  in  the  laft  place,  the  natural  produce  of  a,  country  be  common, 
to  others,  where  it  is  perhaps  equally  plentiful,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  procure  the  exportation  of  it ;  and  yet  it  may  happen,  that  too 
great  an  abundance  of  it  at  homej  may  occafion  inconveniencies. 
In  this  cafe,  the  fi:atefman  muft  give  a  premium  or  bounty  upon  ex- 
portation, as  the  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  a  fuperfluity,  which- 
may  influence  fo  much  the  whole  mafs  of  the  commodity  produced, 
as  to  fink  the  price  of  the  indufl:ry  of  thofe  employed  in  it,  below 
the  ftandard  of  their-phyfical-necefiary.  By  giving,  therefore,  this 
premiuin,  he  fuppoits  indufi:ry  in  that  branch ;  he  takes  nothing 
from  the  national  wealth ;  and  the  exportation,  which  takes  place 
in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  is  all  clear  gain.  This  is  an  uncom- 
mon operation  in  trade,  but  it  has  fo  intimate  a  connecftion  with  the 
do6lrine  of  taxes,  and  the  proper  application  of  public  money,  that. 
I  will  poflpone  the  farther  confideration  of  it  until  iVome  to  thati 

branch. 
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branch  of  my  fubje<5t ;  and  tli€  rather,  that  this  book  is  fwelling 
beyond  its  due  proportion. 

I  have  little  occafion  to  fpeak  of  importations,  into  a  country; 
which  exports  no  manufadlures.  The  ruling  principle  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  to  fuffer  no  importation  but  what  tends  to  encourage  the 
exportation  of  the  furplus  of  natural  produce,  and  v»'-hich,  at  the 
fame  time,  has  no  tendency  to  rival  any  branch  of  dome/lie  in- 
duflry.  Thus  it  is  much  better  for  a  northern  country  to  pamper 
the  tafte  of  her  rich  inhabitants  with  wines  and  fpices,  than  to  dif- 
courage  agriculture  by  the  importation  of  rice  and  foreign  grain  j 
fuppoling  the  alternative  quite  optional,  and  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  to  be  the  returns  of  her  own  fuperiluity. 

I  come  next  to  the  confideration  of  her  inland  trade,  and  con- 
fumption  of  her  own  manufadlures.  Here  there  is  no  queflion  of 
cither  an  increafe  or  diminution  of  her  wealth,  but  only  of  making 
it  circulate  in  the  beil  manner  to  keep  every  body  employed. 
Several  coniiderations  muft  here  influence  our  ftatefman's  condu6r, 
and  a  due  regard  muft  be  had  to  every  one  of  them.  I  fhall  reduce 
them  to  three  different  heads,  and  pafs  them  in  review  very  curfo- 
rily,  as  we  have  already  explained  fufficiently  the  principles  upon 
which  they  depend. 

17110.  To  regulate  confumption  and  the  progrefs  of  luxury,  m. 
proportion  to  the  hands  which  are  found  to  fupply  them. 

2do,  To  regulate  the  multiplication  of  inhabitants  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  Thefe  two  confide-rations  muil 
conftantly  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  fo  far  therefore,  as  the  ftatefman  finds  his  country  fcill  capable 
of  improvement,  in  fo  far  he  may  encourage  a  demand  for  work, 
and  even  countenance  new  branches  of  fuperfluous  confumption  j 
fmce  the  equivalent  to  be  given  for  them  muft  of  neceffity  prove  an 
encoHiagement  to  agriculture^  But  Vv^henever  the  country  be- 
comes thoroughly  cultivated  and  peopled  to  the  full  proportion  of 
its  own  produce,  a  check  muft  be  put  to  multiplication,  that  is,  to 
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luxury,  or  mifery  and  depopulation  will  follow ;  unlefs"  indeed,  we 
fuppofe  that  numbers  are  to  be  fupported  at  the  expence  of  national 
wealth,  the  fatal  eonfequences  of  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out. 

2,tio.  He  fhould  regulate  the  diflribution  of  the  clafTes  of-  his 
people,  according  to  the  political  fituation  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  mofh  complicated  cafe  of  all.  It  would  be  impru- 
dent, for  example,  in  a  very  fmall  ftate  fituated  on  the  continent,  to 
diftribute  all  its  inhabitants  into  producers  and  confumers,  as  we 
have  called  them  on  feveral  occafions  ;  that  is,  into  thofe  who  live 
upon  a  revenue  already  acquired,  and  thofe  who  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  acquiring  one  by  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  other.  There 
mull  be  a  third  clafs ;  to  wit,  thofe  who  are  maintained  and  taken, 
care  of  at  the  expence  of  the-  whole  community,  to  ferve  as  a  de- 
fence. This  fet  of  men  give  no  real  equivalent  for  what  they  re- 
ceive ;  that  is  to  fay,  none  which  can  circulate  or  pafs  from  hand  to 
hand  ;  but  ftill  they  are  ufefully  employed  as  members  of  a  fociety 
mutually  tied  together  by  the  band  of  reciprocal  dependence.  Here 
is  no  vice  implied  j  but  at  the  fame  time,  the  ftatefman  muft  attend 
to  the  eonfequences  of  fuch  a  diflribution  of  claiTes^. 

The  richer  any  ftate  is,  the  more  it  has  to  fear  from  its  neigh^- 
boui'S  :  confequently,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
muft  be  maintained  for  its  defence,  at  the  expence  of  the  induftry 
of  the  other  inhabitants.  This  muft  diminifli  the  number  of  free 
hands  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in  fupplying  articles  of  con^ 
fumption :  confequently,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  encourage  the 
progrefs  of  luxury,  while  public  fafety  calls  for  a  diminution  of 
the  hands  which  muft  fupply  it.  If  in  fuch  circumftances  luxury 
do  not  fuffer  a  check,  demand  will  rife  above  the  proper  ftandard ; 
living  will  become  dearer  daily,  prices  will  rife,  and  they  will  prove 
an  obftacle  to  the  recovery  of  foreign  trade  ;  an  objeft  of  which  a>. 
prudent  ftatefman  will  never  lofe  light  for  a  moment. , 

It.: 
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It  is  for  thefe  and  other  fuch  confiderations,  that  many  fmall 
ftates  are  found  to  fortify  their  capital ;  to  keep  a  body  of  foldiers 
in  conllant  pay,  bearing  a  great  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  to  form  arfenals  well  ftored  with  artillery,  and  to  in- 
llitute  fumptuary  laws  and  other  regulations  proper  to  check  lux- 
ury. Nothing  fo  wife  in  every  refpeift !  Their  territory  cannot  be 
extended  nor  improved,  nor  can  their  inhabitants  be  augmented, 
but  at  the  expence  of  their  wealth;  for  fuch  as  gained  their  liveli- 
hood at  the  expence  of  ftrangers,  are  at  prefent  out  of  the  queftion. 
Were  their  own  citizens  therefore  permitted,  out  of  the  abundance  ^ 
of  their  wealth,  to  give  bread  to  as  many  as  their  extravagance 
could  maintain,  the  public  ftock  would  be  confcantly  diminilhing-, 
in  proportion  to  the  foreign  fubliftence  imported  for  thefe  fuper- 
numeraries,  fed  at  the  expence  of  the  luxurious;  which  would-be 
juft  fo  much  loft. 

In  other  ftates  which  are  extended,  powerful  by  means  of  wealthj 
and  fti-ong  by  nature  and  iituation,  whofe  fafety  is  conne(5ted  with 
the  general  fyftem  of  European  politicks,  which  fecures  theni- 
againft  conqueft ;  fuch  as  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  &c.  the 
progrefs  of  luxury  does  little  harm  (as  thefe  territories  are  ilill  ca- 
pable of  infinite  improvements)  provided  it  does  not  defcend  to  the 
lower  claffes  of  the  people. 

It  ought  to  be  the  particular  care  of  a  ftatefm-an  to  check  its  pro- 
grefs there,  otherwife  there  will  be  fmall  hopes  of  ever  recovering, 
foreign  trade.  Whereas,  if  the  lower  clafles  of  a  people  continue 
frugal  and  induftrious,  from  thefe  very  circuniftances  trade  may 
open  anew,  and  be  recovered  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  luxury 
comes  to  get  footing  in  other  nations,  where  the  common  people 
are  lefs  laborious  and  frugal. 

Luxury,  among  thofe  who  live  upon  a  revenue  already  got,  and 
who,  by  their  rank  in  the  ftate,  are  not  calculated  for  induftry,  has 
the  good  effe61;  of  affording  bread  to  thofe  who  fupply  them  ;  bat : 
there- never  can  be  any  advant5.ge  in  having  luxury  introduced 
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among  the  lower  clalTes,  becaufe  it  is  then  only  a  means  of  ren- 
dring  their  fubfiflence  more  chargeable,  and  confequently  more 
pi1;carious.  .  . 

Having  thus  briefly  laid  together  the  principal  objeds  of  a  ftatef- 
man's  care,  npon  the  ceflation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  his  people,  I 
Hiall  finifh  my  chapter,  by  pointing  out  fome  general  confequences 
which  reafon  and  experience  fhew  to  be  naturally  connefted  with 
fuch  a  revolution ;  not  with  regard  to  induHry  and  inland  trade, 
tut  as  they  influence  the  fpirit,  government,  and  manners  of  a 
■people. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  changes 
according  to  circumftances.  "While  foreign  trade  flouriflies,  the 
minds  of  the  monied  people  are  turned  to  gain.  Money,  in  fuch 
hands,  is  generally  employed  to  procure  more,  not  to  purchafe 
inftrumentB  of  luxury ;  except  for  the  confumption  of  thofe  prodi- 
gal ftrangers  who  are  thereby  becoming  daily  poorer.  It  is  this 
defire  of  becoming  rich,  which  produces  frugality.  A  man  is  always 
frugal  while  he  is  making  a  fortune  ;  another  very  comnaonly  be- 
comes extravagant  in  the  enjoyment  of  it;  juft  fo  would  it  be  with 
.nations,  were  a  Avife  ftatefman  never  to  interpofe. 

When,' by  the  cefTation  of  foreign  trade,  the  mercantile  part  of  a 
nation  find  themfelves  cut  off  from  the  profits  they  ufed  to  draw 
frona  llrangers  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  perceive  the  barriers  of  the 
nation  gradually  fliutting  againft  every  article  of  unprofitable  cor- 
xefpondence,  tliey  begin  to  withdraw  their  flocks  from  trade,  and 
feek  to  place  them  within  the  country.  This  money  is  often  lent  to 
landed  men,  hitherto  living  within  bounds,  for  two  melt  fubflan- 
tial  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  there  was  little  money  to  be  borrowed, 
from  the  high  rate  of  interefl,  owing  to  the  great  profits  on  i^oreign 
trade  ;  and  becaufo,  the  national  flock  vv^as  then  only  forming.  The 
fecond,  becaufe  the  tafie  of  the  times  was  frugality.  But  when 
once  the  money  which  was  formerly  employed  in  buying  up  loads 
of  work  for  the  foreign  markets,  falls  into  the  hands  of  landed 
6  mem 
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men,  the^  begin  tO'  acquire  a  tafte  for  luxury.  This  tafte  is  im- 
proved and  extended  by  an  infinity  of  arts,  which  employ  the  hands 
formerly  taken  up  in  furnifliing  branches  of  exportation.  Thus 
by  degrees  we  fee  a  rich,  induftrious,  frugal,  trading  nation,  tranf- 
formed  into  a  rich,,  ingenious,  luxurious,  and  polite  nation. 

As  the  flatefman  formerly  kept  his  attention  fixed  on  the  prefer- 
vation  of  an  equal  balance  between  work  and  demand,  and  on  every 
branch  of  commerce,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  off  any  parr 
ef  the  wealth  already  acquired  ;  he  mull  now  direcSt  his  attention 
towards  the  eftefts  of  the  domeftic  operations  of  that  wealth.  He 
was  formerly  interefled  in  its  accumulation  j  he  muft  now  guard- 
againft  the  confequences  of  this. 

While  the  bulk  of  a  nation's  riches  is  in.  foreign  trade,  they  do « 
not  circulate  within  the  country;  they  circulate  with  fi:rangers, 
againfi:  whom  the  balance  is  confi:antly  found.  In  this  cafe,  the 
richefl:  man  in  a  ftate  may  appear  among  the  pooreft  at  home.  Im 
foreign  countries  you  may  hear  of  the  wealth  of  a  merchant,  who 
is  your  next  door  neighbour  at  home,  and  who,  from  his  way  of 
living,  you;  never  knew  to  be  worth  a  fhilling.  The  circulation  of 
money  for  home-confumption  will  then  be  very  fmall ;  confe-^ 
quently,  taxes  muft  be  very  low ;  confequently,  government  wilK 
be  poor. 

So  foon  as  all  this  load: of  money  which  formerly  was  continually^ 
going  backwards  and  forwards,  without  almofl  penetrating,  as  one 
may  fay,  into  the  country,  is  taken  out  of  foreign  trade,  and  thrown-: 
into  domefliic  circulation,  a  new  fcene  opens. 

Every  one  now  begins  to  appear  rich.     That  wealth  which  for-- 
merly  made  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  now  ailoniilies  the  pro-- 
prietors  themfelves.     The  ufe  of  money,  formerly,  was  to  make" 
more  of  it :   the  ufe  of  money  nov/,  is  to  give  it  in  exchange  for 
thofe  or  fuch  like  commodities,  which  were  then-  confumed  by 
ilrangers  only. 

It  is  this  revolution  in  the  fpirit  of  a  people,  w^hich  renders'  the 
confideration  of  the  balance  of  their  wealth  an  objeft  of  the  greatefl' 
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political  concern  ;  becaufe  the  conftant  flu6luation  of  it,  among  the 
fsveral  claffes  of  inhabitants,  is  what  laysthe  foundation  of  public 
opulence. 

A  government  mull  always  be  refpeited,  feared,  and  obeyed  by 
the  people  governed;  confequently,  it  mufb  be  powerful,  audits 
power  mufl  be  of  a  nature  analogous  to  that  of  the  fubjedts.  If 
you  fuppofe  a  great  authority  veiled  in  the  grandees  of  a  kingdom, 
in  confequence  of  the  number  and- dependence  of  their  vaiTals,  the 
crown  mufc  have  ftill  a  more  powerful  vaiTalage  at  its  command : 
if -they  are  powerful  by  riches,  the  crown  muft  be  rich.  Without 
preferving  this  juft  balance,  no  government  can  fubfifl.  All  power 
confifts  in  men,  or  in  money. 

If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  vaft  quantity  oF  wealth  thrown  into  do- 
meftic  circulation,  the  flatefman  mufl  follow  new  maxims.  He 
muft  promote  the  circulation  of  it  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  blank  of  fo- 
reign confuraption,  and  preferve  all  the  induilrious  who  have  en- 
riched him.  The  quicker  the  circulation  is  found  to  be,  the  better 
opportunity  will  the  induilrious  have  of  becoming  rich  fpeedily ; 
-and  the  idle  and  extravagant  will  become  the  more  quickly  poor. 
Another  confequence  equally  certain,  is,  that  the  quicker  the  cir- 
culation, the  fooner  will  wealth  become  equally  divided  ;  and  the 
•more  equality  there  is  found  in  wealth,  the  more  equality  will 
be  found  in  power.  From  thefe  principles  it  will  follow,  that  upon 
fuch  a  revolution  of  national  circumftances,  a  popular  government 
Biay  very  probably  take  place,  if  the  flatefman  do  not  take  proper 
care  to  prevent  it. 

This  is  done  by  the  impofition  of  taxes,  and  thefe  are  differently 
laid. on,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  government. 

By  taxes  a  flatefman  is  enriched,  and  by  means  of  his  wealth,  he 
is  enabled  to  keep  his  fubjeds  in  awe,  and  to  preferve  his  dignity 
and  conlideration. 

By  the  diflribution  of  taxes,  and  manner  of  levying  them,  the 
power  is  thrown  into  fuch  hands  as  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  re- 
quires 
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quires  jt  fjimild  be  found  in.  Are  they  impofed  in  a  monarchy 
where  every  nian  is  taught  to  tremble  at  the  King's  nanie^  the  great 
men  will  be  made  rich  by  his  bounty,  and  the  low-er  claffes  will  be 
loaded  and  kept  poor ;  that  they  may,  on  eafier  terms,  be  engaged 
to  fill  thofe  armies  which  the  Prince  entertains  to  fupport  his  au- 
thority at  home,  and  his  influence  abroad. 

Here  independent  people  will  always  be  looked  upon  with  an 
evil  eye,  and  conlidered  as  rivals  to  the  Prince,  who  ought  to  be  the 
only  independent  perfon  in  the  flate. 

In  limited  governments,  where  the  fovereign  has  not  the  fble 
power  of  taxation,  they  will  be  laid  on  more  equally,  and  lefs  arbi- 
trai'ily  ;  providing  the  theory  of  them  in  general  be  well  under- 
ftood.  Here  every  man  muft  know  -what  he  is  to  pay,  and  ivhen ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  tax  mull  bear  a  proportion,  on  one  hand,  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  flate  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  quantity  of  cir- 
culation which  takes  place  upon  the  payment  of  it :  that  is,  a  inan 
muft  not  be  made  to  pay  all  the  flate  can  demand  of  him  for  a  year, 
upon  his  making  a  trifling,  though  mofl  efiential  acquiiition  of  a 
neceflary  article  of  fubliftcnce. 

I  think  I  have  obferved  one  reinarkable  difference  in  the  point 
of  viev/  in  levying  taxes  in  countries  where  thefe  two  forms  of  go- 
vernment are  eflablifhed. 

Under  the  pure  monarchy,  the  Prince  feems  jealous,  as  it  %yere, 
of  growing  wealth,  and  therefore  impofes  taxes  upon  people,  who 
are  growing  richer.  Under  the  limited  government  they  are  cal- 
culated  chiefly  to  afFed;  thofe  v/Iio  are  growing  poorer. 

Thus  the  monarch  impofes  a  tax  upon  induflry  ;  where  every  one 
is  rated  in  proportion  to  the  gain  he  is  Juppofid  to  make  by  his  pro- 
feflion.  The  poll-tax  and  tallle,  are  likev/ife  proportioned  to  the 
ya/T^oy^J  opulence  of  every  one  liable  to  them.  Thefe,  with  others 
of  the  fame  nature,  are  calculated  (as  it  is  alledged)  to  eflabliih  an 
equality  in  the  load  fupported  by  the  fubjecfls  ;  by  making  the  ir- 
duftriouSj^and  money  gatherers,  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
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gains,  although  the  capital  ftock  from  which  thefe  profits  arife  be 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

In  limited  governments,  impofitions  are  moi-e  generally  laid  upon 
confumption.  They  encourage  induilry,  and  leave  the  full  profits 
of  it  to  make  up  a  flock  for  the  induflrious  perfon.  When  the  flock 
is  made,  that  is,  when  it  ceafes  to  grow,  it  commonly  begins  to 
decreafe:  the  number  of  prudent  people,  who  live  precifely  upon 
their  income,  is  very  fmall.  It  is  therefore  upon  the  diflipation  of 
wealth,  in  the  hands  of  private  people,  that  the  flate  is  enriched. 
Thus  the  career  towards  poverty  is  only  a  little  abridged :  he  who 
is  in  the  way  of  fpending  his  eflate  will  get  at  the  end  of  it,  if  his 
life  be  fpared ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  harm  done  to  him,  and 
much  good  done  to  the  flate,  in  making  a  part  of  his  wealth  circu- 
late through  the  public  coffers. 

The  only  precaution  necefTary  to  be  taken  in  taxing  confumption, 
is,  to  render  the  impofitions  equal,  and  to  prevent  their  affedling 
what  is  purely  necefTary  ;  or  operating  an  unequal  competition  be- 
tween people  of  the  fame  denomination.  Such  impofitions  have 
Hill  a  worfe  efFedl,  than  thofe  which  fall  upon  growing  wealth: 
they  prevent  the  poor  from  being  able  to  fubfifl  themfelves.  A  fel- 
low feeling  excites  compaflion  among  thofe  of  the  lower  clafles ; 
they  endeavour  to  aflift  each  other,  and  by  this  operation,  like  a 
pack  of  cards,  fet  up  by  children  upon  a  table,  the  firft  that  ia 
thrown  down  tumbles  down  another,  until  all  arre  laid  flat;  that 
is,  mifcry  invades  thelowej:  clafTes:  more  than  one  half  of  a  people. 

From  thefe  principles  (which  I  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate) 
we  may  gather  the  necefiity  of  taxes,  in  flates  where  foreign  trade 
begins  to  decay.  Without  them,  there  is  no  fecurity  for  a  govern- 
ment againil  the  powder  of  domellic  wealth.  Formerly,  Princes 
lived  upon  their  domain,  or  patrimonial  eflate.  What  domain  would 
be  fuflficienr,  at  prefent,  to  fupport  the  expence  of  government? 
"And  if  a  government  is  not  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  every  principle 
of  aftion  within  the  flate,  it  is  no  government,  but  an  idol,  that  is, 
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an  objedl  of  a  voluntary  refpedt.  The  ftatefman,  therefore,  muft 
hold  the  reins  ;  and  not  commit  the  management  of  the  horfes  to 
the  difcretion  of  thofe  whom  he  is  employed  to  conduit. 

Another  confequence  of  taxes,  is,  that  the  more  luxury  prevails, 
the  more  the  ftate  becomes  rich:  if  luxury,  therefore,  breeds  liccn- 
tioufnefs,  it  at  the  fame  time  provides  a  curb  againft  its  bad  efFe6ts. 

This  augmentation  of  wealth  produces  a  double  advantage  tO' 
the  ftatefman :  for  befides  the  increafe  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
progrefs  of  luxury  changing  the  balance  of  wealth  conftantly,  by 
removing  it  from  the  rich  and  extravagant,  to  the  poor  and  labo- 
rious, renders  thofe  who  were  formerly  rich,  and  confequently 
powerful,  dependent  upon  him  for  their  fupport.  By  the  acqui- 
fition  of  fuch  perfons,  he  gains  additional  credit,  and  fupports  his 
authority.    Thus  wealth  and  power  circulate,  and  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  may  be  afked,  how  thefe  principles  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
vigour  and  ftrength  commonly  found  in  the  government  of  flou- 
rifhing  trading  nations  ;  for  in  fuch  we  muil  fuppofe  few  taxes  y 
confequently,  a  poor  and  therefore  a  weak  government;  and  a  rich,, 
confequently,  a  powerful  people  I 

I  anfwer,  that  under  fuch  circumftances,  a  people  are  commonly 
taken  up  with  their  trade,  and  are  therefore  peaceable  ;  and  as  their 
wealth  does  not  appear,  being  conftantly  in  circulation  with  ftran- 
gers,  the  influence  of  it  is  not  felt  at  home.  While  wealth  is  em- 
ployed in  purfuit  of  farther  gains,  it  cannot  give  power ;  confe- 
quently, as  to  all  political  efFcfts  at  home,  it  is  as  if  it  did  not  exiit ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  ftate  to  be  poiTciTed  of  a" 
wealth  they  have  no  occafion  to  employ.  If  fuch  a  nation  be  at- 
tacked by  her  enemies,  fne.  becomes  wealthy  in  an  inftant,  every 
one  contributes  to  ward  oiF  the  common  danger :  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  her  tranquillity  is  difturbed  at  home,  the  rebellion  gene- 
rally proves  fuccefsfui ;  v/hich  is  a  confirmation  of  the  principles- 
laid  down.  I  might  illuftrate  this  by  many  hiftorical  remarks.  I 
fliall  only  fuggeft  to  my  reader,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  Dutch 

Z  z  z  revolution?. 
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revolutions,  and  to  compare  the  fuccefs  of  rebellions  in  France  and 
England,  during  the  laft  century,  with  others  of  a  frefher  date.  Here 
the  reader  may  confult  the  learned  Mr.  Hume's  obfervation  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.     Bj/lory  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  I. 

p.  325- 

When,  therefore,  foreign  trade  has  ceafed  for  fome  time,  and' 
luxury  has  tilled  up  the  void,  a  confiderablc  part  of  national  wealth 
begins  to  circulate  through  the  public  treafury.  It  is  natural  then 
for  great  men  to  refort  to  court,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  profits  of 
government ;  and  for  the  ftatefman  to  be  fond  of  attaching  fuch. 
people  to  his  intereft,  in  order  to  be  a  conftant  check  upon  the  tur- 
bulent fpirit,  Vv?-hich  new  gotten  v;ealth  may  excite  in  the  luinds  of 
one  fet  of  people,  and  defperate  fortunes  in  thofe  of  others. 

While  there  was  little  circulation  of  money  in  Eiu'ope,  and  few 
taxes,  there  was  fmall  profit  to  be  made  in  following  of  Kings. 
Thefe  were  more  formidable  to  tlieir  enemies,  than  profitable  to 
their  friends.  The  great  men  of  the  ftate  lived  upon  their  lands,, 
and  their  grandeur  refembled  that  of  the  Prince  ;  it  confifted  in  the 
number  and  dependence  of  their  vafiTals  ;  who  got  as  little  by  their 
Lord,  as  he  did  by  the  King.  The  poor  in  thofe  days  were  plun- 
dered of  the  little  money  they  had,  by  the  great ;  now  the  great 
are  fi:ripped  of  the  largeft  fums,  by  the  numbers  of  poor,  who  de- 
mand from  them  on  all  hands,  the  juft  equivalent  of  their  induftry. 

When  Princes  find  their  great  men  all  about  them,  all  afking^ 
and  all  depending  for  difi^erent  marks  of  their  favour,  they  may 
perceive  the  great  change  of  their  fituation,  produced  by  luxury,- 
and  a  fwift  circulation.  This  revolution  has  not  been  fudden,  it 
has  been  the  work  of  feveral  centuries  j  and  I  think  we  may  diftin- 
guifh  three  different  ftages  during  this  period. 

The  firfl  during  the  grandeur  of  the  feudal  government :  then  the 
great  Barons  were  to,  be  confulted,  and  engaged  to  concur  in  the 
King's  wars,  becaufe  it  was  they  who  paid  the  expence,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  greatefl.  lofs.  Thefe  are  called  by  fome  the  days  of  liberty ; 

becaufe 
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beeaufe  the  ilates  of  every  countiy  in  Europe,  almoft,  were  then  in 
all  their  glory :  they  are  called  fo  with  great  reafon,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  condition  of  the  great  only. 

In  thofe  days  there  were  feldom  any  troubles  or  diflurbances  in 
the  flate,  feldom  any  civil  wars  levied  againft  the  King,  but  fuch  as 
were  ftipported  by  the  grandees  ;  who,  either  jealous  of  their  own 
juil  rights,  or  ambitious  of  acquiring  others  at  the  expence  of  the 
crown,  ufed  to  compel  their  vaffals,  or  engage  them  by  the  conili- 
tutional  influence  they  had  over  them,  to  dillurb  the  public  tran- 
quiriity. 

The  fecond  fcage,  I  think,  may  be  faid  to  have  begun  with  the 
times  of  induilry,  and  the  fpringing  up  of  trade.  Such  Princes, 
whofe  fubj.e<5ts  began  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  other 
nations,  found,  on  one  fide,  the  means  of  limiting  the  power  of 
the  great  lords,  in  favour  of  the  extenfion  of  public  liberty.  The 
lords,  on  the  other  fide,  when  they  wanted  to  difturb  the  public 
tranquillity,  did  not,  as  formerl)^,  vindicate  their  ov/n  privileges, 
fo  much  as  they  combined  with  the  people,  and  moved  them  to 
revolt,  on  popular  confiderations. 

This  may  be  called  the  period  of  confufion,  out  of  which  has 
ariferi  certain  determined  forms  of  government ;  fome  drawing 
nearer  to  the  monarchical,  others  nearer  to  the  popular  form,  ac- 
cording as  the  power  of  Princes  has  been  more  or  lefs  able  to  fup- 
port  itfelf,  during  the  fliock  of  the  revolution,  and  the  overturn  of 
the  balance  between  public  and  private  opulence. 

The  third  and  laft  llage,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  at  prefent,  may 
be  fixed  at  that  period  when  the  proportion  of  the  public  revenue 
became  adequate  to  the  raafs  of  national  wealth  ;  when  general 
laws  were  made  to  govern,  and  not  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
great.  The  grandees  now,  from  being  a  bridle  on  royal  authority,, 
are  often  found  dependent  upon  it  for  their  fupport.  The  extraor- 
dinary flux  of  money  into  the  treafury,  enables  Princes  to  keep 
fplendid  courts,  where  every  kind  of  pleafure  and  amufement  is  to 
4  be 
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be  Jiad.  This  draws  together  the  rich  men  of  the  ftate.  The 
example  of  the  fovereign  prompts  thefe  to  an  imitation  of  his  ex- 
pence,  this  imitation  increafes  confmnption,  which  in  its  turn 
augments  the  King's  income,  as  it  diminilhes  that  of  every  other 
perfon. 

When  the  great  men  of  a  kingdom  have  exhaufled  their  eftates, 
in  paying  a  regular  court  to  the  Prince,  they  employ  the  credit  they 
liave  acquired  with  him  during  the  time  of  their  diflipation,  to  ob- 
tain marks  of  his  favour,  in  order  to  fupport  them  in  their  decline. 
By  thefe  they  are  enabled  to  live  in  as  much  ftate  as  before.  They 
find  no  difference  in  their  fituation  ;  unlefs  perhaps  they  fhould  acci- 
dentally reflect,  that  the  fund  which  produced  their  former  opu- 
lence, was  in  their  own  poiTeflion ;  whereas  that  of  their  pre fent 
wealth  is  in  tlie  hands  of  their  mafter. 

To  compenfate  this  difference,  they  are  made  to  acquire,  by  the 
favour  of  the  court,  advantages  which  they  never  could  have  en- 
joyed from  the  largeft  independent  fortune. 

,  The  luxurious  fyftem  of  living,  every  where  introduced,  draws  the 
wealthy  together,  either  in  the  capital  or  in  other  great  cities  of  the 
kingdom ;  where  every  one  compares  the  expence  and  figure  he 
makes,  with  that  of  others  who  are  about  him.  A  perfon  honoured 
with  the  King's  favour,  of  the  fame  quality  with  another,  acquires, 
by  this  circumftance,  a  great  fuperiority.  He  commands,  I  fhall 
fuppofc,  in  a  place,;  he  is  the  perfon  to  whom  people  muft  apply,  in 
order  to  obtain  favours,  perhaps  juftice  ;  he  is  adorned  with  a  title, 
or  outvv'ard  mark  of  diftincTiion,  which  procure  him  refpedl  and 
confideration  ;  and,  which  is  ftill  more,  he  is  on  the  road  to  a  far- 
ther elevation.  It  requires  a  great  flock  both  of  philofophy  and 
good  fenfe,  not  to  be  dazzled  with  thefe  advantages.  Independency, 
compared  with  them,  is  but  a  negative  happinefs.  To  be  truly 
happy,  we  mull  have  power,  and  have  other  people  to  depend  on 
lis. 
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CHAP.     XXVI. 

Of  the  Fibration  of  the  Balance  of  Wealth  between  the  StibjeSls  of 

a  modern  State, 

E  have  frequently  mentioned  this  balance,  as  an  objeA  of 
great  importance  to  a  ftatefman  who  is  at  the  head  of  a 
hixurious  nation  j  which  having  loft  its  foreign  trade,  has  fubfti- 
tuted,  in  the  place  of  it,  an  extenlive  inland  commerce.  This  will 
fupply  the  lofs  of  the  former,  fo  far,  as  equally  to  provide  employ- 
ment, and,  confequently,  fubiiftence,  to  everyone  incHned  to  be  in- 
dullrious  ;  although  it  mull  prove  quite  ineffecflual  for  augmenting 
the  national  wealth  already  acquired. 

I  fhall  firft  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  balance  of  wealth  vibrat- 
ing between  the  members  of  a  fociety,  and  from  that  will  be  k&n 
why  I  rank  this  alfo  among  the  political  balances  of  a  modern  ftate. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  chapter, 
that  the  great  charadleriflic  of  what  we  call  liberty,  is  the  circula- 
tion of  an  adequate  equivalent  for  every  fervice. 

By  wealth,  I  underftand  this  circulating  adequate  equivalent. 

The  delires  of  the  rich,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  make 
them  call  for  the  fervices  of  the  poor :  the  necellities  of  the  poor, 
and  their  deiire  of  becoming  rich,  make  them  chearfully  anfwer 
the  fummons  ;  they  fubmit  to  the  hardeil  labour,  and  comply  with 
the  inclinations  of  the  wealthy,  for  the  fake  of  an  equivalent  in 
money.  ; 

This  permutation  betv/cen  the  two  clailes,  is  what  we  call  cir- 
culation ;  and  the  eiiec5ts  produced  by  it,  upon  the  pohtical  fituation 
of  the  parties  at  the  precife  time  of  the  circulation,  and  the  confe- 
quences  after  it  is  compleatly  effeded,  explains  what  is  called  the 
balance  of  wealth. 

To 
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To  render  our  ideas  more  corre'ft,  let  us  confider  the  money  on 
one  lide,  and  the  preftations,  as  the  civiUans  call  them,  or  perform- 
ances of  any  kind,  on  the  other,  as  reciprocal  equivalents  for  one 
another ;  and  then  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  thofe  preftations 
which  tend  to  put  thefe  equivalents  into  circulation  ;  that  is  to  fay,_ 
what  are  the  things  which  money  can  purchafe. 

Thefe  we  may  divide,  with  the  lawyers,  into  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal. Tlie  corporeal  may  again  be  divided  into  confumable  and 
inconfumable  ;  and  the  incorporeal  into  perfonai  fervice,  and  v/Iiat 
the  lawyers  call  jura,  rights  in  or  to  any  thing  whatever.  I  cannot 
fully  explain  myfelf  without  the  help  of  this  diftribution. 

Let  us  next  confider  the  effects  of  the  circulation  of  moRey,  as  it 
has  for  its  object,  the  a<:quifition  of  the  four  feveral  fpecies  here 
laid  down. 

I.  Of  inconfumable  things.  i.  Of  things  confumable.  3,  Of 
perfonai  fervice.  4.  Of  rights  acquired  in  or  to  any  thing  whatever. 
I .  Tlie  only  thing  inconfumable  is  the  furface  of  the  earth.  This 
muft  not  be  taken  in  a  philofophical,  and  far  lefs  in  a  chemical 
fenfe.  A  thing  is  confumed,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  our  inquiry,  the 
moment  it  becomes  ufelefs,  or  even  v/hen  it  is  loft. 

The  fiu-face  of  the  earth,  therefore,  is  the  only  thing  inconfum- 
able ;  becaufe,  generally  fpeaking,  it  never  can  ceafe  to  be  ufeful, 
and  never  can  be  loft ;  it  may  be  changed,  but  the  earth  muft 
always  have  a  furface.  What  is  faid  of  the  furface,  may  be  under- 
ftood  likewife  of  that  fmall  part  of  its  body  acceffible  to  man,  for 
fupplying  him  with  what  he  finds  ufeful  there,  as  the  produce  of 
mines. 

Next  to  the  earth  itfelf,  nothing  is  lefs  confumable  than  her 
metals,  confequently  coin  may  very  properly  be  clafled  under  the 
head  of  things  inconfumable ;  although  it  may  be  loft,  and  even 
worn  out  in  circulation. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  effecis  of  circulation  in  the  purchafe  of 
land.     (A),  I  fhall  fuppofe,  has  a  piece  of  land,  and  (B)  has  one 

thoufand 
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thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold  coin,  which  the  laws  of  fociety 
have  conflituted  to  be  an  adequate  circulating  equivalent  for  every- 
thing vendible.  They  agree  to  make  an  exchange.  Before  the  ex- 
change the  balance  of  their  wealth  is  equal ;  the  coin  is  worth  the 
land,  the  land  is  worth  the  coin ;  the  exchange  makes  no  alteration, 
nor  has  it  the  effedl  of  making  any  afterwards  ;  the  new  landlord 
may  apply  himfelf  to  the  improvement  of  the  foil,  the  monied 
man  to  the  turning  of  his  thoufand  weight  of  gold  coin  to  the  bell 
advantage ;  confequently,  by  this  tranfadlion,  no  vibration  of  the 
balance  feems  to  be  aifedied. 

If  coin  itfelf  be  the  object  of  fale,  the  confequences  are  much  the 
fame.  (A)  has  a  guinea,  (B)  has  twenty  one  Ihillings,  the  exchange 
they  make  produces  no  alteration  in  their  circumftances.  The 
fame  holds  good  in  other  fpecies  of  circulation,  fuch  as  the  tranf- 
miflion  of  money  by  inheritance.  (A)  dies  and  leaves  his  money 
to  (B) ;  here  the  poiTeflbr  of  the  money  only  changes  his  name, 
perhaps  his  inclinations,  and  that  is  all.  In  like  manner  a  perfon 
pays  his  debts,  and  withdraws  his  bond,  or  other  fecurity ;  no  ba- 
lance is  afFedted  by  this  circulation,  matters  Hand  between  the  par- 
ties juft  as  before. 

The  nature,  therefore,  of  circulation,  when  one  inconfamable 
commodity  is  given  for  another,  is,  that  it  operates  no  vibration  in 
the  balance  of  wealth  between  the  parties ;  becaufe,  in  order  to 
produce  this,  one  muft  remain  richer  than  he  was  before,  and  the 
other  proportionally  poorer. 

II.  Under  the  fecond  head  of  alienation,  to  wit,  that  of  confum- 
able  commodities,  is  comprehended  every  thing  corporeal,  except 
money,  and  land,  which  money  may  purchafe.  In  thefe,  two 
things  deferve  attention.  Firfl,  the  fimple  fubflance,  or  the  pro- 
du(ftion  of  nature ;  the  other,  the  modification,  or  the  work  of 
man.  The  firft  I  fhall  call  the  intrinfic  •worth,  the  other,  the  ufeful 
'value.  The  value  of  the  firft,  muft  always  be  eftimated  according 
to  its  ufefulnefs  after  the  modification  it  has  received  is  entirely 

VOL.  I.  A  a  a  deftroyed, 
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delifoyed,  and  when  by  the  nature  of  the  thiiig  both  muft  be;  c6h- 
fumed  together,  then  the  total  value  is  the  fum  of  both.  Tile  Va- 
lue of  the  fecond  mnft  be  eftimated  according  to  the  labour  it  has 
coft  to  produce  it.    An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

The  intrinfic  worth  of  any  iilk,  woollen,  or  linnefi  fnanufadture, 
is  lefs  than  the  primitive  value  employed,  becaufe  it  is  rendred  al- 
moll  unferviceable  for  any  other  ufe  but  that  for  which  the  manu- 
facture is  intended.  But  the  intrinfic  fubftance  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
lofes  nothing  by  the  modification,  becaufe  the  lall  cannot  be  con- 
fumed  without  the  firfl.  In  a  piece  of  filver  plate  cUrioully 
wrought,  the  intrinfic  Worth  fubiifts  entire,  and  independent  of  the 
ufeful  value,  becaufe  it  lofes  nothing  by  the  modification.  The  ili- 
trinfic  value,  therefore,  is  conftantly  fomething  real  in  itfelf :  the 
labour  employed  in  the  modification  reprefents  a  portion  of  a  man's 
time,  which  having  been  ufefuUy  employed,  has  given  a  form  tb 
fome  fubftance  which  has  rendred  it  ufeful,  ornartiental,  or  in 
fiiort,  fit  for  man,  mediately  or  immediately. 

Let  us  now  apply  thefe  diftinclions  to  the  different  circum- 
fiances  which  attend  confumption,  in  order  to  perceive  their  ef- 
fecTrs. 

The  confumption  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  any  commodity,  takes 
place  the  moment  the  matter  employed  begins  to  diminifh,  and  is 
compleated  fo  foon  as  it  is  confumed  totally.  The  confumption 
of  the  ufeful  value  proceeds  in  like  manner,  in  proportion  as  the 
ufe  it  is  put  to  makes  the  value  of  it  diminilh,  or  difappear  alto- 
gether. 

Let  us  next  take  an  example,  and  examine  the  effetfcs  of  circu- 
lation in  the  purchafe  of  things  confumable,  as  to  the  vibration  of 
the  balance  of  wealth.  (A)  has  a  piece  of  coin,  (B)  has  fOmething 
which  his  labour  has  produced  ;  they  make  an  exchange.  (A)  hi* 
thcrto  has  neither  gained  or  lofl,  neither  has  (B)  ;  but  (A)  begins  to 
make  ufe  of  what  he  had  purchafed  with  his  coin,  and  in  ufing 
it  a  pan  difippears  5    that  moment  the  balance  begins  to  turn 
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againft  him.  (B)  on  the  other  hand,  exchanges  his  piece  of  coin 
with  another,  whom  we  Ihall  call  (G),  and  gets  in  return  a  piece  of 
wood  ;  if  (B)  puts  tliis  piece  of  wood  into  the  fire,  in  proportion  as 
the  wood  confumes,  the  balance  is  returning  to  its  level  between  (A) 
and  (B),  and  is  changing  in  favour  of  (C).  If  (B),  inftead  of  burn- 
ing his  wood,  makes  a  beam  of  it  for  fupporting  his  houfe,  the  ba- 
lance will  turn  more  flowly,  becaufe  the  wood  is  then  longer  in 
eonfuming :  but  if  he  makes  fome  ufeful  piece  of  furniture  of  one 
part  of  his  wood,  he  may  warm  himfelf  with  the  remaining  part  of 
it,  and  with  the  coin  he  gets  for  his  work,  may  buy  a  beam  for  his 
houfe,  and  even  food  to  eat.  If  (B)  flops  at  this  period,  and  works 
no  more,  he  will  find  himfelf  jufl  upon  a  level  with  (A)  ;  fo  foon  as 
his  fire  is  burnt  out,  his  beam  rotten,  and  his  food  confumed,  and 
t|ie  whole  balance  will  be  found  in  favour  of  (C},  providing  that  by 
his  indullry  he  has  been  able  to  procure  for  himfelf  all  necelTa- 
ries,  and  preferve  the  piece  of  coin  entire.  Here  then  is  the  fpur 
to  induftry  ;  to  wit,  the  acquifition  of  this  balance,  which  gives  a 
relative  fuperiority  even  among  thofe  of  the  lowefh  clafles,  and  de- 
termines their  rank  as  well  as  their  political-neeeliary,  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  twenty-firft  chapter. 

The  efiential  charat^eriftic  of  this  vibration  of  the  balance  of 
wealth,  is  the  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  riches  between 
individuals.  But  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  under  this  fecond  fpecies 
we  are  to  confider  the  change  of  proportion  no  farther  than  as  it  is 
produced  by  the  circulation  of  a  free  adequate  equivalent,  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  to  be  transferable  to  another  liand  without  any  diminu- 
tion. The  confumption,  therefore,  is  the  only  thing  which  ~akes 
the  balance  turn.  While  the  confuinable  commodity  remains 
endre  in  the  hands  of  the  purchafer,  he  fcill  remains  pofTellbr  of  the 
value,  and  m,ay,  by  inverting  the  operation,  return  to  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  wealth  he  had  before. 

Here  it  may  be  alked,  if  money  be  abfolutely  necellary  for  pro- 
ducing a  vibration  of  this  balance  by  the  means  of  confumption. 

A  a  a  2  We 
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We  may  eafxly  conceive  the  greateft  inequality  between  the  num- 
bers of  a  ftate,  without  fuppofmg  the  exiftence  of  money.  We  may 
fuppofe  the  property  of  lands  unequally  divided,  and  a  great  fur- 
plus  of  fubliflence  found  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  which 
may  by  him  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  induftry. 
Under  fuch  circumftances  then  it  may  be  afked,  if  without  money 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  vibration  in  the  balance  of  wealt-h ; 
fuppoling  in  this  cafe,  the  term  ivealth  to  imply,  in  general,  the 
means  of  purchaling  whatever  man  can  perform  or  produce. 

I  anfwer,  that  no  doubt  the  balance  may  be  fufceptible  of  fmali 
vibrations,  becaufe  even  in  the  exchange  of  confumable  commodi- 
ties, the  confumption  may  go  on  fafler  on  one  fide  than  on  the 
other ;  but  I  think,  unlefs  the  inconfumable  fund  of  wealth  (which 
is  what  gives  the  fuperiority,  and  which  in  the  example  alledged, 
we  fuppofed  to  be  coin)  can  be  made  to  change  hands  according  to 
the  adequate  proportion  of  the  confumption  made,  v/e  cannot  fay . 
properly,  that  a  vibration  can  be  operated  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree. 

Let  us  fuppofe  (A)  to  be  a  proprietor  of  a  bit  of  land,  and  (B)  an  in- 
duftrious  workman ;  in  order  that  (B)  may  purchafe  the  land  of  (A,) 
it  mufl  be  fuppofed  that  (A)  is  very  extravagant,  and  that  he  inclines 
to  confume  a  much  greater  proportion  of  work  than  what  is  equi- 
valent to  all  the  furplus-produce  of  his  land.  Now  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  (A)  to  the  value  of  the  land  itfelf,  (B)  muft  diftribute  his  work 
to  many  diiFerent  perfons,  and  take  in  exchange,  not  fuch  things  as 
he  has  ufe  for  himfelf,  but  fuch  as  may  be  found  ufeful  to  (A).  But 
fo  foon  as  (A)  has  paid  to  (B)  the  whole  furplus  of  his  land,  what 
fund  of  credit  will  he  find  in  order  to  engage  (B)  to  furnifh  more  ? 
He  cannot  pay  him  in  land,  becaufe  this  fund  is  not  fufceptible  of 
circulation ;  and  every  expedient  that  could  be  fallen  upon  to  keep 
accounts  clear  between  them,  is  neither  more  or  lefs  than  the  in- 
trodu6tion  of  monsy^  either  real  or  fymbolkal.  Thefe  terms  mufi;  be 
explained. 

By 
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By  real  money,  is  meant  what  we  call  coin,  or  a  modification  of 
the  precious  metals,  which  by  general  agreement  among  men, 
and  under  the'authority  of  a  flate,  carries  along  with  it  its  own  in- 
trinfic  value. 

By  fymbolical '  money,  I  underfland  what  is  commonly  called 
credit,  or  an  expedient  for  keeping  accounts  of  debt  and  credit  be- 
tween parties,  exprefled  in  thofe  denominations  of  money  which; 
are  realized  in  the  coin.  Bank  notes,  credit  in  bank,  bills,  bonds, 
and  merchants  books  (where  credit  is  given  and  taken)  are  fome  of 
the  many  fpecies  of  credit  included  under  the  t^vm  fymbolical  money. 

In  the  example  before  us,  we  may  fuppofe  that  (A)  having  no  more 
circulating  equivalent  to  give  (B)  for  his  work,  and  being  defirous 
to  confume  of  it  to  the  value  of  his  land,  Ihall  agree  to  iffue  notes  of 
hand,  every  one  of  which  fliall  carry  in  it  a  right  to  an  acre  of 
land,  to  a  fruit  tree,  to  ten  yards  of  the  coiu'fe  of  a  river,  &c.  and' 
that  every  fuch  parcel  of  property,  fhall  be  efteemed  at  a  certain, 
proportion  of  work.  This  agreement  made,  he  goes  on  with  his 
confumption,  and  pays  regularly,  and  adequately,  the  value  of 
what  he  receives ;  and  in  proportion  as  confumption  proceeds  on 
the  fide  of  (A),  the  balance  of  wealth  mufl  turn  in  favour  of  (B)  ;. 
whereas  while  (A)  kept  his  bit  of  land,  and  (B)  his  faculty  of  work- 
ing up  an  equivalent  for  the  furplus  of  it,  the  balance  flood  even  ; 
becaufe  the  land  on  one  hand,  and  the  induflry  on  the  other,  produ- 
ced adequate  equivalents  for  each  other.  The  produce  of  both  was- 
confumable,  and  fiippofed  to  be  confumed  ;  which  operation  being 
over,  the  land  and  the  induflry  remained  as  before,  ready  to  pro- 
duce anew.  Here  then  is  the  efFed  of  credit  or  fymbolical  money ; . 
and  here  I  alk,  whether  or  not  the  notes  of  hand  given  by  (A)  to  (B),. 
do  not  contain  as  real  a  value,  as  if  he  had  given  gold  or  filver  ?  and 
farther,  whether  or  not  it  appears,  that  the  country  where  they  live 
becomes  any  richer  by  this  invention  ?  does  this  note  any  more  than 
declare  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  value  contained  I 

Nothing^ 
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Nothing  is-  fo  eafy  as  to  invent  a  money  which  may  make  land 
circulate  as  well  as  houfes,  and  every  other  thing  which  is  of  a  na^ 
ture  to  preferve  the  fame  value  during  the  tinie  of  circulation. 
Whatever  has  a  value,  may  change  hands  for  an  equivalent,  and 
whenever  this  value  is  determined,  and  cannot  vary,  it  may  be 
made  to  circulate  ;  and  in  the  circulation  to  produce  a  vibrg-tion  in 
the  balance  of  wealth,  as  well  as  a  pound  of  gold  or  filver  made 
into  coin. 

Thofe  nations,  therefore,  who  only  circulate  their  metals,  con- 
fine indullry  to  the  proportion  of  the  mafs  of  them.  Thofe  who 
would  circulate  their  lands,  their  houfes,  their  manufa(5tures,  nay 
their  perfonal  fervice,  even  their  hours,  might  produce  an  encou- 
ragement for  induilry  far  beyond  what  could  be  done  by  metals, 
only.  And  this  may  be  done,  when  the  progrefs  of  induftry  de- 
mands a  circulation  beyond  their  power. 

This  anticipation  of  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  book,  is  here 
thrown  in,  only  to  enable  my  reader  to  form  to  himfelf  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  fubjeft  we  are  at  prefent  upon,  and  to  help  him  to  judge 
to  what  length  luxury,  that  is  confumption,  maybe  carried.  Since, 
by  what  we  have  faid,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  impoflibility  for  a. 
people  to  throw  the  whole  intrinfic  value  of  their  country  into  circu- 
lation. All  may  be  cut  into  paper,  as  it  were,  or  ftamped  upon  copper, 
tin,  or  iron,  and  made  to  pafs  cuiTcnt  as  an  adequate  equivalent  for 
the  produce  of  induftry  ;  and  as  there  is  no  bounds  to  be  fet  to  con- 
fumption and  prodigality,  it  miglit  be  pofllble,  by  fuch  an  inven- 
tion, in  the  compafs  of  a  year,  to  circulate  an  equivalent  in  confu- 
mable  commodities  produced  by  induftry,  for  the  whole  property 
of  the  moft  extended  and  moft  wealthy  kingdom.  That  this  is  no 
chirfierical  fuppofition,  appears  plain  by  the  activity  of  many 
modern  geniufes,  who,  in  an  inconfiderable  fpace  of  time,  find 
means  to  get  through  the  greateft  fortunes ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  our 
lanp-uage,  they  throw  them  into  circulation  by  the  means  of  the 
fymbolical  money  of  bonds,  mortgages,  and  accounts.    But  does 
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fhis  fpecies  of  circulation  increafe  the  riches  of  a  ftate  ?  furely  no 
more  than  it  would  ina'Cafe  the  riches  of  France  or  England,  to 
carry  all  the  plate  in  the  two  kingdoms  to  be  coined  at  the  mint. 
The  ufe  -of  fymbolical  money  is  no  more  than  to  enable  thofe  who 
have  efFeds,  which  by  their  nature  cannot  circulate  (and  which^ 
by  the  bye,  are  the  principal  caufe  of  inequality)  to  give  an  ade- 
quate circulating  eqitivalent  for  the  fervices  they  demand,  to  the 
full  extent  df  all  their  worth.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  method  of 
melting  down,  as  it  were,  the  very  caufes  of  inequality,  and  of 
rendring  fortunes  equal. 

The  patrons  therefore  of  Agrarian  laws  and  of  univerfal  equality, 
inllead  of  crying  down  luxury  and  fuperfiuous  confumption,  ought 
rather  to  be  contriving  methods  for  rendring  them  more  univerfal. 
If  they  blame  what  is  called  perpetual  fubllitutions  of  property  or 
entails  (made  by  parents  in  favour  of  their  poiterity  as  yet  unborn) 
becaiife  they  are  in  fome  refpe6ts  prejudicial  to  indufiry ;  they 
ihould  not,  I  think,  find  fault  with  that  charming  leveller  dljftpa- 
mn,  that  nurfe  of  induftry,  and  the  only  thin^  intended  to  be  pre- 
■^ented-by  fuch  difpolitions. 

Some  have  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  an  equality  of  fortune 
would  banifli  luxury  and  fuperfluous  confumption.  Among  the 
reft,  is  M.  de  Montefquieu,  an  author  for  Vviiom  I  have  the  highefl 
€fteem,  and  who  has,  in  this  refpedt,  been  copied  by  many  others. 
But  I  never  found  his  idea  fet  in  a  clear  light.  Equality  of  fortune 
would  certainly  change  the  nature  of  luxury,  it  would  diminilh 
the  confumption  of  fome,  and  would  augment  the  confumption  of 
others  ;  but  without  making  people  idle,  it  could  never  deftroy  in- 
duftry' itfelf,  and  while  this  fubfifts  in  an  equal  degree,  there  muft: 
be  the  fame  quantity  of  what  it  produces  regularly  confumed. 
Farther,  this  propofition  never  can  be  advanced,  but  on  the  fuppo- 
iition  that  the  luxurious  perfon,  that  is  the  confumer,  mufl  be 
'richer  than  he  who  fupplies  him.  This  I  cannot  by  any  means  ad- 
mit to  be  true.    Muft  the  carter  who  drinks  a  pot  of  beer  be  richer 
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than  the  alehoufeman  ?  Muft  a  country  girl  who  buys  a  bit  of  rib- 
~  band,  be  richer  than  the  haberdafher  who  fells  it  ?  Muft  the  beau 
be  richer  than  his  taylor  ?  the  traveller  than  the  banker  who  gives 
him  his  money  ?  the  client  than  the  lawyer  ?  the  lick  than  the  phy- 
fician  ? 

How  then  does  it  appear  that  equality  muft  prevent  luxury,  uiv 
iefs  Ave  fuppofe  every  one  confined  to  an  abfolute  phyfical-neceflary, 
and  either  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  contriving,  or  of  the  power  of 
acquiring  any  thing  beyond  it.  This  principle  Lycurgus  alone  laid 
down  for  the  bafis  of  his  republic  ;  and  yet  riches  were  known  iii 
Sparta  as  well  as  poverty. 

Abfolute  equality,  de  facto,  is  an  abfurd  fuppofition,  if  applied  to 
human  fociety.  Muft  not  frugality  amafs,  and  prodigality  difli- 
pate  ?  Thefe  oppofite  difpolitions,  are  of  themfelves  fufficient  to  de- 
ftroy  at  once,  the  beft  regulations  for  fupporting  equality,  and, 
when  carried  to  a  certain  length,  muft  fubftitute  in  its  place  as  great 
an  inequality  as  the  quantity  of  circulation  is  capable  to  produce. 
Whatever  circulates,  may  ftagnate.  Why  was  there  fo  great  equa- 
lity at  Sparta  ?  becaufe  there  was  little  circulation.  Why  are  the 
Capucins  in  a  ftate  of  perfedl  equality  ?  becaufe  among  them  there 
is  no  circulation  at  all. 

If  therefore  fuch  variations  in  the  balance  of  wealth  depend  on 
the  difference  of  genius  among  men,  M'hat  fcheme  can  be  laid  down 
for  preferving  equality,  better  than  that  of  an  unlimited  induftry 
equivalent  to  an  univerfal  circulation  of  all  property,  whereby  dif- 
fipation  may  corredl  the  effe6ls  of  lioarding,  and  hoarding  again 
thofe  of  dillipation  ?  This  is  the  nioft  effe(5tual  remedy  both  againft 
poverty  and  overgrown  riches  ;  becaufe  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
thereby  perpetually  made  to  change  conditions.  In  thefe  altera- 
tions in  their  refpe6live  fituations,  the  parties  who  are  changing  by 
degrees,  muft  furely  in  their  progrefs  towards  a  total  alteration,  be- 
•come,  at  one  time  or  other,  upon  a  level,  that  is,  to  an  equality ;  as 
the  buckets  in  a  well  meet,  before  they  can  pafs  one  another. 
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^tio.  The  firft  fpecies  of  things  mcorporeal,  which  may  be  pur- 
chafed  with  money,  is  perfonal  fervice  ;  fuch  as  the  attendance  of  a 
menial  fervant,  the  advice  of  a  phyfician,  of  a  lawyer,  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  fkilful  people  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge,  the  fervice  of 
thofe  employed  in  the  adminillration  of  public  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad,  or  for  the  defence  of  a  kingdom  by  fea,  or  land ;  the  resi- 
dence of  great  men  at  court,  who  do  honour  to  princes,  and  make 
their  authority  refpedled ;  and  even  when  money  is  given  to  procure 
am.ufement,  pleafure,  or  diffipation,  when  no  durable  and  tranf- 
ferable  value  is  given  in  return. 

There  is  a  kind  of  refemblance  between  the  fpecies  here  enume- 
rated, and  what  we  called  the  ufeful  value  in  confumable  commodi- 
ties. In  the  one  and  the  other,  there  is  an  equivalent  given  for  a 
man's  time  ufefully  employed ;  but  the  difference  between  them 
lies  in  this :  that  the  ufeful  'value  being  fupported,  or  having  for  a 
fubftratum,  as  the  fchoolmen  call  it,  the  intrinfic  fubflance,  is  there- 
by rendred  permanent  and  vendible  ;  whereas  here,  for  want  of  a 
permanent  and  transferable  fubflance,  the  perfonal  fervices  though 
producing  advantages  which  are  fufliciently  felt,  cannot  however 
be  transferred  for  the  adequate  price  they  cofl. 

The  circulation  produced  by  this  third  fpecies  of  acquifition, 
operates  an  inflantaneous  vibration  of  the  balance.  The  moment 
the  perfonal  fervice  is  performed,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  confumed ; 
and  although  the  purchafer  has  received  ajuft  equivalent  for  the 
money  given,  and  in  fome  cafes  may  even  be  thereby  put  in  a  fitu- 
ation  to  indemnify  himfelf  of  all  his  expence,  by  performing  the 
like  fervices  to  others,  yet  every  body  mufl  perceive  that  fuch  fer- 
vices cannot  properly  be  confidered  as  a  circulation  of  the  for- 
mer. 

4?o.  The  acquifition  of  the  other  fpecies  of  things  incorporeal,  that 
is,  rights,  produces  little  more  balance,  when  an  adequate  circu- 
lating equivalent  is  given  for  them,  than  the  fale  of  land  ;  becaufe 
a  right  implies  no  more  than  a  pov/cr  to  ufe,  that  is,  to  confume  ; 
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and  by  the  life,  the  right  is  not  diminiilied :  it  is  balanced  by  the 
life  of  the  money ;  the  money  therefore  and  the  right;  being  both 
permanent,  there  is  no  A'ibration  in  the  fcales.  Of  this  fpe-cies  are 
all  fervitudes  ;  the  purchafmg  of  privileges  or  immunities,  even  the 
lending  of  money  at  intcrefl:,  may  here  not  improperly  be  claiTed. 

Here  it  will,  perhaps,  be  alledged,  that  an  example  be  given,  where 
the  creation  of  fuch  a  right,  though  purchafed  with  an  adequate  cir- 
culating equivalent,  produces  the  great^fl:  vibration  in  the  balance 
of  wealth  poffible.  It  is  when  a  ftate  contradls  debts,  and  when 
the  public  creditors  acquire  a  right  to  general  impofxtions  on  the 
people  for  the  payment  of  their  interefl. 

This  obje6lion  requires  a  little  explanation,  and  Ihave  propofed 
it  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  introducing  an  illuftration  of  my  fubjedt. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  in  this  example  a  vibration  in  the  balance  of 
■sye^lth  %vithin  thejiate  is  implied,  then  I  fay  that  it  mull  take  place' 
either  ifl.  between  the  creditors  and  the  ftate,  or  2d.  between  the 
Hate  and  the  people,  or  3d.  between  the  creditors  and  the  people.- 
But, 

imo..  The  creditors  acquire  no  balance  againfl  the  Hate,  becaufe 
they  have  given  one  inconfumable  commodity  for  another  ;  to  wit, 
money  for  an  annual  income.  The  money  is  worth  the  income,  the 
income  is  worth  the  money.  If  therefore  any  change  in  the  ba-  ■ 
lance  comes  afterwards  to  take  place,  it  mull  be  in  confequence  of. 
other  operations  quite  independent  of  this  tranfacStion.  But  let  us- 
fuppofe,  which  is  but  too  frequently  the  cafe,  tliat  here  money 
muft  be  coniidered  as  a  confumable  commodity,  becaufe  it  is  only 
borrowed  to  be  fpent.  In  this  light  does  not  the  creditor  feem  to 
acquire  a  balance  in  his  favour  againfl  the  ftate,  fo  foon  as  the  mo- 
ney is  adlually  fpent.  I  anfwer  in  the  negative :  becaufe  a  ftate  by 
expending  the  money  borrowed,  remains  with  refpe6l  to  the  cre- 
ditors juft  as  wealthy  as  before.  It  is  the  people  who  pay  the  in- 
tereft,  for  which  the  ftate  gives  them  in  return  no  adequate  tranf- 
ferahk  equivalent. 

zdo.  Here  • 
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ido.  Here  it  is  urged,  that  this  being  the  cafe,  the  Hate  has  ac- 
.quired  a  balance  againfl  the  people  according  to  the  principles  above 
laid  down,  where  it  was  faid,  that  upon  occafions,  where  money 
is  given  for  perfonal  fervice,  and  where  nothing  transferable  is 
given  in  return,  the  balance  turns  inftantaneouQy  in  favour  of 
him  who  received  the  money. 

To  this  lanfwer,  that  as  to  the  intereft  paid  by  the  people,  the*, 
ftate  does  not  receive  it  for  herfelf,  but  for  the  creditors.  The  per- 
fonal fervices  are  then  fuppofed  to  be  already  paid  for,  and  the  vibra- 
tion has  taken  place  before  the  intereft  becomes  due.  Therefore 
the  balance  does  not  turn  between  the  ftate  and  the  people. 

In  levying  of  taxes  which  are  deftined  to  pay  the  intereft  of  mo= 
ney  already  fpent,  the  public  gives  nO  a,dequate  equivalent  on  one 
hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  nOt  enriched  with  refpeft  to  the  peo- 
ple, any  more  than  it  was  impoverifhed  with  refpecft  to  the  creditors, 
by  fpending  the  money  borrowed ;  and  fince  there  is  no  reciprocal 
change  in  the  fituation  of  the  two  parties,  I  do  not  fee  hoW  ^i^ner  <:a;fi: 
infer  aiiy  vibration  in  the  balance  of  wealth  between  them.  We* 
Ihall  prefently  fee  between  whom  the  balance  is  made  to  vibrate. 

3/70.  The  balance  between  the  creditors  and  the  people  is  whalt 
at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  principally  affedled ;  becaufe  the  firft  xt~ 
ceive  a  conftant  retribution  from  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  the 
loan.  But  neither  is  any  true  vibration  found  here,  either  adequate 
to  the  loan,  or  to  the  money  fpent.  imo,  Becaufe  the  creditors 
themfelves  are  part  of  the  people  v/ho  contribute  towards  all  impo- 
fttions  on  confiunptions,  which  are  commonly  the  moft  regular, 
the  moft  permanent,  and  the  moft  familiarly  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  intereft.  zdo.  Becaufe  the  money  fpent  by  the 
ftate,  if  fpent  at  home,  returns  to  other  hands  indeed,  but  ftill  re- 
turns to  the  people,  of  whom  we  are  here  fpeaking.  And  3//0.  be- 
caufe there  is  no  tranfadlion  at  all  between  the  creditors  and  the 
people, 

;B  b  b  2.  -Objeflion. 
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Objedion.  By  this  way  of  reafoning  it  would  appear,  that  the  ex- 
liaufling  a  people  by  taxes,  makes  no  vibration  in  the  balance  of 
their  wealth. 

Anfwer.  If  the  people  be  exhauftedj  it  mud  be  by  enriching 
ftrangers.  This  cafe  Ihould  at  prefent  be  excluded,  as  we  have 
laid  afide  the  confideration  of  foreign  relations.  But  allowing  this 
circumftance  alfo  to  be  implied  in  the  objedions  made,  I  agree  that 
every  penny  of  money  fent  out  of  a  country,  for  no  real  and  per- 
manent equivalent  received  in  return,  operates  a  vibration  in  the 
wealth  between  nation  and  nation ;  but  none  between  fubjecT:  and 
fubje(5l.  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  when  taxes  are  high,  many 
people  are  ruined  while  others  are  enriched.  This  operates,  a 
vibration.  I  allow  it ;  but  then  I  reply,  that  by  the  very  fuppofition 
ill  every  fuch  cafe,  the  money  mull  remain  at  home ;  whereas  in 
the  former,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  expended  abroad.  Now  we  are 
not  at  prefent  examining  the  effeds  of  debts  and  taxes,  in  changing 
the  balance  between  man  and  man,  but  only  between  the  three 
cumulative  interefts  above  fpecified,  the  Hate,  the  people,  and  the 
creditors. 

Let  me  now  afk,  what  is  the  efFedl  of  taxes  on  the  vibration  of 
the  balance  of  wealth  between  individuals  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  whoever  pays  a  tax,  appears  to  pay  for  a  perfonal 
fervice.  He  receives  no  corporeal  equivalent  which  can  be  alien- 
ated by  him  for  the  fame  value  j  and  he  who  is  employed  by  the 
flatc,  and  is  paid  with  the  produce  of  taxes,  acquires  a  balance  in 
his  favour  againfl  thofe  who  pay  them.  When  the  amount  of 
taxes  goes  abroad  for  foreign  fervices,  there  can  be  no  alteration 
upon  the  balance  at  home,  as  has  been  faid ;  neither  is  there  any 
when  it  remains  at  home  :  the  people  and  the  creditors  are  as  rich 
as  before.  Let  this  fuffice  at  prefent,  as  to  the  effecT:s  of  debts  and 
taxes  upon  the  balance  of  national  wealth. 

Indullry  is  the  only  method  of  making  wealth  circulate,  fo  as  to 
change  its  balance  between  the  parties ;    all  kinds  of  circulation 

which 
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which  operate  no  fuch  change,   are  foreign  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe. 

A  man  dies  and  leaves  his  wealth  to  another,  no  body  lofes  by 
thiSj  but  he  who  is  no  more ;  a  fecond  pays  his  debts,  neither 
debtor,  or  creditor  can  be  faid  to  change  circumflances  by  the 
operation.  A  merchant  buys  a  quantity  of  merchandize  for  ready- 
money,  he  thereby  lofes  no  balance  of  his  wealth ;  it  is  true  he  has 
given  money  for  confumable  effefts  ;  but  the  balance  does  not  ope- 
rate until  the  confumption  takes  place,  and  as  he  is  not  fuppofed' 
to  buy  in  order  to  confume,  I  rank  this  branch  of  circulation  among 
thofe  which  do  not  influence  the  balance.. 

Thus  we  find  two  diflferent  kinds  of  circulation  in  a  flate  ;  one 
which  makes  the  balance  turn,  and  one  which  does  not.  Thefe 
objeds  are  of  no  fmalL  confequence  to  be  attended  to  in  the  right 
impofition  of  taxes,  as  fliall,  in  its  proper  place,  be  more  fully  exr 
plained.  At  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  proper  time 
of  laying  on  taxes  is  at  the  time  of  circulation :  becaufe  the  impo- 
fition may  then  be  always  exa6lly  proportioned  to  the  fum  circulat- 
ing ;  -  confequently,  to  the  faculties  of  the  perfons  feverally  in- 
terelled.. 

In  all  excifes,  or  taxes  upon  confumption,  it  is  the  money  of  the 
confumer  which  is  taxed,  in  the  inflant  of  the  payment ;  fo  that  he 
againft  whom  the  balance  is  to  turn,  has  the  additional  load  to  pay. 
This  fpecies  of  tax,  impofed  at  the  time  of  circulation,  is  what  pro- 
duces the  largeft  fums  to  a  fl:ate.  I  never  heard  of  a  proper  expe* 
dient  for  taxing  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  the  balance  is  to  turnj 
though  from  the  principles  which  are  afterwards  to  be  laid  down,, 
we  may  perhaps  difcover  one. 

As  for  the  other  fpecies  of  circulation,  where  the  balance  does 
not  turn,  it  is  not  fo  much  the  cuftom  to  impofe  very  confiderable  ■ 
taxes  upon  it:   there  are  however  feveral  examples  to  be  met  with,, 
which  point  out  how  they  may  be  impofed.     The  cafualties  paid 
uppn  the  change  of  vafTals,  or  upon  the  fall  of  lives,  in  leafes  upon- 

lands 
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lands  in  England  -,  the  confirmation  of  teftaments  in  Scotland ;  in- 
veftitures  in  Germany;  the  centieme  denier,  xYio.  hds  ct  rentes,  and 
the  control  upon  the  afts  of  notaries  in  France  ;  the  emoluments  of 
the  Rota  in  Spain,  and  in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  of 
•this  fpecies.  Upon  the  fame  principle,  tases  more  or  lefs  confider- 
able  might  be  laid  upon  every  branch  of  this  kind  of  circulation ; 
for  which  purpofe,  it  would  be  highly  necelTary  to  find  out  all  the 
ramifications  of  it,  by  analyfing  it  to  the  bottom,  as  we  have  hi- 
■■therto  run  through  it  very  fuperficially. 


C  H  A  P.     XXVII. 

(Circulation  ojtd  the  Balance  of  fVealth^    objeBs  worthy  of  ihe? 
attention  of  a  modern  JStatefman. 

KTAVING   explained  the  nature  of  circulation,    and   of  this 
S-  balance,  we  are  next  to  point  out  the  objecfts  of  a  fiatefman's 
;attention  concerning  them. 

I.  He  ought  to  form  to  him/elf  a  clear  and  diJliuB;  idea  of  the  nature,  pro" 
perties,  and  effetis  of  circulat'mi ;  a  ivord  frequently  made  tfe  of  ivithout 
much  meaning,  and  in  a  -vague  and  undetermined  fenfe. 

The  term  circulation  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moil  expreilive  in  any 
language,  and  is  therefore  eafily  underftood.  It  reprefents  the  fuc- 
ceffive  tranfition  of  money,  or  transferable  commodities,  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  their  return,  as  it  were  in  a  circle,  to  the  point  from 
which  they  fet  out.  This  is  the  rough  idea  which  every  one,  who 
'Underflands  the  word  at  all,  mull  form  of  its  meaning.  But  a  fl:atef- 
.man's  perceptions  muft  be  more  accurate  as  well  as  more  complex. 
He  mufl  combine  th-e  confequences  which  refult  from  this  fuc- 
;ceiSye  tranikion,  and  attend  to  the  effe<?ls  produced  by  it.   He  muii 

not 
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not  only  confider  the  money,  which  is  a  permanent  value,  paffing 
from  hand  to  hand,  but  weigh  the  confequences  of  the  variety  of 
confumption  which  it  draws  along  with  it,  in  its  progrefs. 

Before  a  guinea  can  travel  from  London  to  York,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  confuming  a  thoufand  times  its  value,  and  as  much  more 
bei^ore  it  can  return  to  London  again.  Every  flop  the  guinea  makes 
in  its  courfe,  marks  a  want  of  delire  to  confume,  in  him  who  pof- 
fefles  it.  If,  therefore,  in  any  country,  there  were  but  one  guinea 
in  circulation,  all  confumption:  would  Hop  (or  barter  would  take 
place)  the  moment  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  ihifer.  This  leads  us 
to  the  fecond  obJ€<5t  of  a  ftatefman's  attention. 

II,  He  ought  at  all  times  tQ  maintain  a  jiift  proportion  befween  the  produce 
of  indii/iry,  and  the  quantity  of  circulating  equivalent,  in  the  hands  of  his 
fiibjecis,  for  the  pur  chafe  of  it ;  that,  by  afeady  and  judicious  adminifration 
he  ynay  have  it  in  his  poiver  at  all  times,  either  to  check  prodigality  and  hurt- 
ful  luxury,  or  to  extend  indufry  and  domeftic  confumption,  according  as  the  ' 
circiimjlances  of  his  people  flo all  require  the  one  or- the  other  cQrre5iive  to  he 
applied  to  the  nattiral  beixt  andfpirit  of  the  times. 

For  this  -  purpofe,  he  mull  examine  the  fituation  of  his  country, 
relatively  to  three  obje(fts,  viz.  the  propenfity  of  the  rich  to  con- 
fume  ;  the  difpofition  of  the  poor  to  be  induftrious  ;    and  the  pro-  - 
portion  of  circulating  money,    with  refped  to  the  one  and  the 
other. . 

If  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  is  below  the  proportion 
of  the  two  firft,  indullry  will  never  be  able  to  exert  itfelf ;  becaufe 
the  equivalent  in  the  hands  of  the  confumers,  is  then  below  the 
proportion  of  their  defires  to  confume,  and  of  thofe  of  the  induf- 
trious  to  produce.  Let  me  illuftrate  this  by  a  familiar  example  r 
taken  from  a  party  at  quadrille. 

When,  on  dealing  the  cards,  every  one  puts  in  a  fifli  into  the 
ilake,  according  to  the  old  Engliih  fafhion,  a  very  few  are  fuffi^cient 
for  the  circulation  of  the  game :  but  when  you  play  the  aces,  the 
confolation  and  the  multiplication  of  bealls  according  to  the  French  ^ 

cuftom,  i 
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cullom,  you  muft  have  a  box  with  contra6ts,  fiflies,  and  counters  ; 
fo  reducing  all  to  the  loweft  denomination,  every  player  has  occa- 
iion  for  above  five  hundred  marks.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  the 
■number  of  marks  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  of  the 
game.  But  at  play,  as  in  a  ftate,  circumftances  render  this  circu- 
lation very  irregular.  Fortune  may  run  fo  equally  among  the 
players,  during  a  confiderable  time,  that  none  of  them  may  have 
occafion  to  pay  away  above  the  value  of  a  hundred  counters,  and 
while  this  equality  continues,  there  is  not  found  the  fmalleft  inter- 
ruption in  the  circulation.  But  let  one  of  the  players  have  a  run 
of  luck,  you  will  foon  fee  three  of  the  boxes  empty,  and  all  the 
circulating  marks  heaped  up  before  the  winner.  Fortune  at  qua- 
drille, forms  ftagnations  of  the  circulating  equivalent,  as  induftry 
and  frugality  fo,rm  them  in  a  ftate.  At  this  period  of  the  game, 
muft  not  the  players  ftop,  or  muft  they  not  fall  upon  a  way  of 
drawing  back  their  marks  into  circulation  ?  If  they  borrow  back 
from  the  winner,  this  reprefents  loan.  If  they  buy  back  their 
marks  with  money  from  their  purfes,  it  reprefents  what  I  call 
throwing  folid  property  into  circulation. 

From  this  familiar  example,  we  may  judge  how  necefTary  it  is 
that  the  circulating  fund  be  conftantly  kept  up  to  the  proportion 
of  the  occafions  for  it.  It  is  impoftible  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  coin  neccffary  for  carrying  on  the  circulation  of  a  country,  efpe- 
cially  of  one  where  neither  loan,  or  paper  credit,  that  is  the  melt- 
ing down  of  folid  property,  are  familiarly  known.  Here  is  the 
reafon :  the  folution  of  the  queftion  does  not  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  alone,  but  alfo  upon  the  difpofition  of  thofe  who  are 
the  poiTelTors  of  it ;  and  as  thefe  are  conftantly  changing,  the  quef- 
tion thereby  becomes  infoluble. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  bufinefs  of  a  ftatefman,  who  intends  to  pro- 
mote circulation,  to  be  upon  his  guard  againft  every  caufe  of  ftag- 
nation ;  and  when  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  remove  thefe  poli- 
tical obftrudions,  as  I  may  call  them,  by  drawing  the  coin  of  the 

country 
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country  out  of  its  repofitories  ;  he  ought  (in  proportion  as  the 
other  poUtical  interefls  of  his  people  are  found  to  require  it)  to 
facilitate  the  iatrodu6tion  of  fymbolical  money  to  fupply  its  place. 

A  great  political  genius  is  better  difcovered  by  the  extent  of  his 
perceptions,  than  by  the  minute  exadlnefs  of  them  in  every  part  of 
the  detail.  It  is  far  better  for  a  ilatefman  to  be  able  to  difcern " 
(though  fuperficially)  every  obje6t  of  government  under  all  its  re- 
lations, than  to  be  able  to  trace  any  01^  with  the  greatefl  accuracy. 
This  is  apt  to  occupy  him  too  much,  and  no  one  relation  fhould 
ever  engrofs  his  whole  attention. 

I  cannot  omit  in  this  place  taking  notice  of  a  very  judicious  re- 
mark of  M.  de  Melon,  an  eminent  political  French  writer,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  flate  affairs,  during  his  regency 
of  the  kingdom. 

"  It  belongs  only  (fays  he)  to  one  who  has  had  the  direction  of 
"  every  branch  of  government  to  lay  down  a  general  plan  of  adnii- 
"  niilration,  and  even  then,  one  muft  not  expert  from  fuch  a  per- 
"  fon,  very  particular  details  with  refpecfl  to  many  objedts,  of  which 
"  he  himfelf  is  entirely  ignorant,  and  which  he  has  been  obliged 
"  to  confide  to  the  care  of  others  fubordinate  to  him.  A  perfon 
^'  who  can  floop  to  a  minute  exadnefs  in  fmall  affairs,  proves  com- 
'*  monly  very  unequal  to  the  adminiflration  of  great  ones.  It  is 
"  enough  for  fuch  a  perfon  to  know  principles  by  experience  and 
"  reflecflion,  and  to  apply  fundamental  maxims  as  occaiion  re- 
"  quires." 

I  apply  this  obfervation  to  the  point  in  hand.  A  flatefman  who 
allows  himfelf  to  be  entirely  taken  up  in  promoting  circulation, 
and  the  advancement  of  eveiy  fpecies  of  luxurious  confumption, 
may  carry  matters  too  far,  and  deflroy  the  induftry  he  wiflies  to 
promote.  This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  confequences  of  domeflic 
■confumption  raifes  prices,  and  thereby  hurts  exportation. 

A  principal  obje(5l  of  his  attention  mufl  therefore  he,  to  judge 

when  it  is  proper  to  encourage  confumption,  in' favour  of  induflry  ; 
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and  when  to  difcourage  it,  in  favour  of  a  reformation  upon  the 
growth  of  luxury. 

If  the  country  he  governs  be  in  a  ftate  of  fimplicity,  and  that  he 
wilhes  to  awaken  a  tafte'for  induftry  and  refinement,  he  mufl,  as 
has  been  faid,  encourage  domeftic  confumption,  for  the  fake  of 
mukiplying,  and  giving  bread  to  the  indullrious  ;  he  mufl  facili- 
tate circulation,  by  drawing  into  the  hands  of  the  public  what  coin 
there  is  in  the  country,  in  cafe  he  finds  any  part  of  it  locked  up ; 
and  he  muft  fupply  the  a6tual  deficiency  of  the  metals;  by  fuch  a 
proportion  of  paper  credit,  as  may  abundantly  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

In  every  country  where  fimplicity  prevails,  and  where  there  is 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  coin,  a  great  proportion  of  it  mufl:  be 
locked  up :  becaufe  the  confumption  there  mufl:  be  fmall ;  confe- 
quently,  little  circulation  ;  confequently,  either  little  coin,  or  many 
treafures.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  a  fl:atefman  mufl:  engage  the 
poflfefibrs  of  thefe  riches  to  part  with  them,  at  the  defire  of  thofe 
who  can  give  fecurity  for  their  worth  :  and  he  mufl:  eftablifh  the 
flandard  of  an  annual  retribution  for  the  loan.  If  this  be  difficult 
to  be  brought  about,  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  monied 
men,  he  may,  in  their  favour,  contrive  expedients  to  become  the 
borrower  himfelf,  at  the  expence  of  the  alienation  of  certain  rights, 
or  the  creation  of  new  privileges,  in  lieu  of  interefl: ;  and  when  he 
has  engaged  them  to  part  with  their  coin,  he  may  lend  it  out  to 
fuch  as  have  both  folid  property  and  a  defire  to  confume ;  but  who, 
for  want  of  a  circulating  fund  to  purchafe  fuperfluities,  have  hi- 
therto lived  in  fimplicity. 

The  introducftion,   therefore,  of  loans  upon  interefl,  is  a  very 

good  expedient  to  accelerate  circulation,  and  give  birth  to  induftry. 

Ob  J.  Eut  here  it  is  obje6led,  that  fuch  a  plan  is  looked  upon  by 

fome  nations  to  be  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  chrifl:ian  religion, 

and  therefore  a  fl:atefman  cannot  permit  it. 

To 
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To  this  I  can  make  no  anfwer^  becaufe  I  am  no  cafuift  ;  but  I  can 
propofe  an  expedient  which  will  fnpply  the  defedt  of  borrowing  at 
intereft ;  and  as  it  may  ferve  to  illullrate  the  principles  I  am  nov/ 
upon,  I  iliall  here  introduce  it. 

The  intention  of  permitting  loans  upon  interefl,  is  not  to  provide 
a  revenue  to  thofe  who  have  ready  money  locked  up,  but  to  obtain 
the  ufe  of  a  circulating  equivalent  to  thofe  who  have  a  fufficienj: 
fecurity  to  pledge  for  it.  If  the  llatefman,  therefore,  fliall  find 
himfelf  withheld  by  the  canons  of  his  churx;h,  from  drawing  the 
coin  of  his  fubjedls  into  circulation,  by  permitting  the  loan  of  it 
upon  intereil,  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  invent  another  fpecies 
of  circulation,  where  no  intereil  at  all  is  necefiary. 

Let  him  open  an  office,  where  every  proprietor  of  lands  may  re- 
ceive, by  virtue  of  a  mortgage  thereon,  a  certain  proportional  value 
of  circulating  paper  of  diiFerent  denominations,  the  moft  proper 
for  circulation.  He  may  therein  fpecify  a  term  of  payment  in  fa- 
vour of  the  debtor,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  call  in  his  obli-», 
gatipn,  and  relieve  the  engagement  of  his  property.  But  that  term 
being  elapfed,  the  land  is  to  belong  to  the  creditor,  or  the  paper  to 
become  payable  by  the  ftate,  if  required,  which  may  in  confequence 
become  authorifed  either  to  fell  the  land  engaged,  or  to  retain  a 
proportional  value  of  the  income,  or  of  the  property  of  the  land 
itfelf,  as  fliall  be  judged  moft  expedient. 

Farther,  let  him  conftitute  a  real  fecurity  for  all  debts  upon  every 
fpecies  of  folid  property,  with  the  greateft  facility  in  the  liquidation 
of  them,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  fliall  have  given  credit  to  the  pro- 
prietors for  merchandife  of  any  kind.  To  compafs  this,  let  all 
entails,  fubftitutions,  and  jidei  commijfa,  or  trulls,  reftraining  the 
alienation  of  land-property,  be  diflblved  ;  and  let  fuch  property  be 
rendred  as  faleable  as  houlhold  furniture.  Let  fuch  principles  in- 
fluence the  fpirit  of  the  government;  let  this  fort  of  paper  credit 
be  modified  and  extended  according  to  circumftances,  and  a  taHe 
for  confumption  will  foon  take  place. 

C  c  c  2  The 
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The  greateil  of  all  obftacles  to  indullry  in  its  infancy,  is  the  gene- 
ral, want  of  credit  on  both  fides.  The  confumers  having  no  cir- 
culating value,  the  difficulty  of  liquidating  what  they  owe  by  the 
alienation  of  their  lands,  prevents  their  getting  credit ;  and  the 
many  examples  of  induftrious  people  giving  way,  on  account  of 
bad  payments,  difcourages  others  from  aflliling  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  undertaking. 

From  thefe  principles  we  may  gather,  that  a  flatefman  who  in- 
tends to  increafe  induflry  and  domeftic  confumption,  fliould  fet  out 
by  providing  a  circulating  fund  of  one  kind  or  other,  which  ought 
always  ta  be  ready,  and  conflantly  at  the  command  of  thofe  who 
have  any  fort  of  real  equivalent  to  give  for  the  confumption  they 
incline  to  make :  for  as  fpecie  may  often  times  be  wanting,  a  con- 
trivance mull  be  fallen  upon  immediately  to  fupply  that  want. 

The  utility  of  this  kind  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  is  principally 
at  the  inftant  of  its  entring  into  circulation,  becaufe  it  is  then  only 
that  it  fupplies  the  want  of  real  fpecie ;  and  by  this  invention,  the 
delire  to  confume  creates,  as  it  were,  the  circulating  equivalent, 
without  which  the  alienation  of  the  produce  of  induflry  would  not 
have  taken  place ;  confequently,  the  induflry  itfelf  would  have  fuf- 
fered  a  check. 

But  in  the  after  circulation  of  this  paper  money  from  hand  to 
hand,  tliis  utility  comes  to  ceafe ;  becaufe  the  fubfequent  confumer, 
who  has  another  man's  paper  to  give  in  exchange,  is  already  pro- 
vided with  a  circulating  equivalent,  and  therefore  were  it  not  for 
the  wearing  of  the  fpecie,  or  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  it  is  quite 
indifferent  both  to  the  ilate,  as  well  as  to  circulation,  whether  this 
paper  continues  to  pafs  current,  or  whether  it  be  taken  up,  and 
realized  by  the  debtor,  and' gold  and  lilver  be  made  to  circulate  in 
its  place-. 

Let  m,e  now  endeavour  to  m.ake  this  whole  dodrine  Itill.  more 
plain,  by  an  example ,. 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe  a  countiy  where  there  is  a  million  of  pieces  of  gold  em- 
ployed necefTarily  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  circulation,  a  million 
of  pieces  of  the  fame  value  locked  up,  becaufe  the  proprietors  have 
no  delire  to  fpend  them.  Suppofe  the  revenue  of  the  folid  property 
of  the  country  to  be  worth  alfo  a  million  a  year ;  and  that  if  the 
fund  itfelf  could  be  fold,  it  might  be  worth  twenty  millions  of .  the 
fame  fpecie.  Suppofe  no  fuch  thing  as  credit  or  paper  money  to  be: 
known,  and  that  every  man  who  inclines  to  make  any  confumption,. 
muil  be  provided  previoufly  with  a  part  of  the  circulating  million,, 
before  he  can  fatisfy  his  inclination. 

Under  thefe  circumflances,  the  ftatefman refolves  to  eftablifli  in-: 
duftry,  and  finding  that  by  his  people's  taking  a  tafte  for  a  greater 
confumption,  the  million  which  was  formerly  fufHcient  for  carry- - 
ing  on  circulation,  is  no  longer  fo ;  he  propofes  to  thofe  who  have 
the  other  million  locked  up,  to  borrow  it  from  them  at  5  per  cent. 
and  the  better  to  engage  them  to  comply  with  his  propofal,  he  offers 
to  impofe  duties  upon  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  annual, 
amount  of  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  - 
creditors,  in  return  for  their  treafure.     If  this  fcheme  be  adopted^ 
he  may  lend  out  his  million  in  fmall  fums,  to  every  one  .who  in- 
clines to  borrow,  upon  good  fecurity ;  or  by  premiums  and  other 
encouragements  given  to  his  infant  manufactures,  he  may  throw ' 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  that  is,  into  circulation.     Here  is 
one  method  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  a:  circulating  fund,  vi^hen 
an  augmentation  upon  the  confumption  of  the  produce  of  induftry 
comes  to  demand  it. 

But  let  us  now  fuppofe  this  regular  plan  of  borrowing  to  be  con-- 
trary  to  what  is  called  the  conflitution  of  the  date,  to  religion,  or 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  what  mufl  be  done  to  fupply  the  place 
of  fuch  a  fcheme  ? 

The  flatefman  muft  then  fall  upon  another  contrivance,  by  ex- 
tending the  ufe  of  pledges,  and  inftead  of  moveables,  accept  of.' 
lands,  houfes,  &c.    Tht-. Monte  peta  at  Rome  iflTues  paper,  money- 
^  upoai 
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upon  moveable  fecurity  depofited  in  their  hands.  Let  the  ftatefman, 
without  exafting  intereft,  do  the  fame  upon  the  lands  of  his  fuh- 
jefts,  the  beft  of  ail  fecurities.  While  the  lands  fubfift,  this  paper 
money  muft  retain  its  value  ^  becaufe  I  fuppofe  the  regulations  to 
he  fuch  as  to  make  it  convey  an  indifputable  right  to  the  lands  en- 
gaged. The  advantage  of  fuch  an  eflabliiliment  will  be,  that  as 
formerly  no  man  could  purchafe  the  finalleft  produce  of  induftry, 
without  having  a  part  of  the  circulating  million  of  pieces  of  gold ; 
every  body  now  who  has  an  inclination  to  confume,  may  imme- 
diately procure  paper  money  in  proportion  to  his  work,  and  receive 
in  return  whatever  he  defires  to  polTefs. 

Now  let  me  fuppofe  that  this  paper  money  fhall  in  time,  and 
from  the  growing  tafte  for  fuperfluities,  amount  to  the  value  of 
five,  millions  of  pieces  of  gold.  I  afk,  whether  the  real  value  of 
this  paper  is  any  way  diminiilied,  becaufe  it  exceeds,  by  far,  all  the 
gold  and  filver  in  the  country,  and  confequently  cannot  all  at  once 
be  liquidated  by  the  means  of  the  coin  ?  Certainly  not :  becaufe  it 
does  not  draw  its  value  from  any  reprefentation  of  thefe  metals, 
but  from  the  lands  to  which  it  conveys  a  right.  Next,  I  afk,  if  the 
country  is  thereby  become  any  richer  I  I  anfwer,  alfo,  in  the  nega- 
tive :  becaufe  the  property  of  the  lands,  if  fold,  being  fuppofed 
worth  twenty  millions,  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  are  here  fup- 
pofed to  have  acquired,  by  their  induftry,  five  millions  of  the 
twenty  ;  and  no  more  than  the  remaining  fifteen  millions  belong  to 
the  landlords. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  million  of  this  paper  money  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  have  no  inclination  to  fpend  it.  This  is  the  cafe 
of  the  frugal,  or  money  hoarding  perfons,  and  they  will  naturally 
chufe  to  realize  their  paper,  by  taking  pofleffion  of  the  lands  repre- 
fented  by  it.  The  moment  this  operation  takes  place,  the  million 
of  paper  money  is  annihilated,  and  the  circulating  capital  is  reduced 
to  four  millions  of  paper,  and  one  million  of  fpecic.  Suppofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  thofe  who  have  treafurcs  which  they  cannot 

lend 
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lend  at  interefl;,  feeing  a  paper  money  in  circulation,  which  con- 
veys a  right  to  folid  property,  Ihall  purchafe  it  with  their  million 
of  pieces  of  gold,  and  then  lay  hold  of  a  proportional  part  of  the 
land :  what  effe6l  will  this  double  operation  produce  upon  the  cir- 
culating fund?  I  arifwer,  that  inllead  of  being  compofed  as  for- 
merly, of  one  million  of  coin  and  five  millions  of  paper,  it  will,  at 
firft,  on  the  buying  up  of  the  paper,  confiit  of  tv/o  millions  of  coin 
and  five  millions  of  paper ;  and  fo  foon  as  the  million  of  paper 
bought  up  comes  to  be  realized  upon  the  land,  and  thereby  extin- 
guifhed,  the  circulating  coin  will  be  tv/o  millions,  and  the  paper 
will  bcTcduced  to  four.  Here  then  is  a  very  rational  method  of 
drawing  all  the  coin-  of  the  country  from  the  treafures  of  the  fru- 
gal, without  the  help  of  interell.  Let  me  take  one  ftep.  farther, 
and  then  I  will  flop,  that  I  may  not  too  far  anticipate  the  fubjedt  of 
the  following  book. 

I  fuppofe,  that  the  fiatefman  perceiving  that  the  conftant  cir- 
culation of  the  coin  infenfibly  wears  it  away,  and  refle6ling  that 
the  value  of  it  is  entirely  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  that  the 
diminution  of  the  mafs  mull  be  an  efiFe6tual  diminution  of  the  real 
riches  of  his  country,  fhall  call  in  the  metals  and  depofit  them  in  a 
treafure,  and  fhall  deliver,  in  their  place,  a  paper  money  having  a 
fecurity  upon  the  coin  locked  up.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  while  the' 
treafure  remains,  the  paper  circulated  will  carry  along  with  it  as 
real  (though  not  fo  intrinfic)  a  value  as  the  coin  itfelf  could  have 
done  ?  But  if  this  treafure  comes  to  be  fpent,  what  will  the  cafe  be 
then?  It  is  evident,  that  the  paper  conveying  a  right  to  the  coin, 
will  then  as  effectually  lofe  its  value,  as  the  other  fpecies  of  paper 
conveying  a  right  to  the  lands,  and  ilTued,  as  we  have  fuppofed,  by 
the  proprietors  of  them,  would  have  done,  had  an  earthquake 
fwallowed  up,  or  a  foreign  conqueror  feized  the  folid  property  en- 
gaged as  a  fecurity  for  this  paper. 

The  expedient,  therefore,  of  fymbolical  money,  which  is  no  rnore 
than  a  fpecies  of  what  is  called  credit,  is  principally  ufeful  to  encou- 
rage 
S. 
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■  rage  confumption,  and  to  increafe  the  demand  for  the  pradiac^  of 
.   induftiy.    And  the  bringing  the  largeft  quantity  of  coin  poffibie 

unto  a  country,  cannot  fupply  the  want  of  it  in  this  refpecT; ;  becaufe 

-  the  credit  is  conftantly  at  hand  to  every  one  who  has  property,  and 

■  the  other  may  fail  them  on  a  thoufand  occalions.  A  man  who  has 
credit  may  always  purchafe,  though  he  may  be  many  times  with- 
out a  fhilling  in  iiis  pocket. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  interefl  of  a  ftate  requires  that  the  rich 

•   inhabitants  ihould  increafe  their  confumption,  in  favour  of  the  in- 

duflrious  poor ;  then  the  ftatefman  fliould  fall  upon  every  method 

:to  maintain  a  proportion  between  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  and  the 

-  gradual  augmentation  of  the  circulating  fund,  by  enabling  the  in- 
habitants to  throw  with  eafe  their  folid  property  into  cuxulation 
whenever  coin  is  found  wanting.     Here  entails  are  pernicious. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  luxury  begins  to  make  too  great  a  pro- 
grefs, and  when  it  threatens  to  be  prejudicial  to  foreign  trade,  tlien 
might  folid  property  be  rendred  more  unwieldy  ;  and  entails  might 
.then  become  ufeful :  all  moveable  debts,  except  bills  of  exchange 
in  foreign  circulation,  might  be  flripped  of  their  privileges,  and 
particularly,  as  in  France,  of  the  right  of  arrefting  the  perfon  of 
the  debtor.  Ufury  ought  then  to  be  puniflied  feverely  ;  even  fome- 
thing  like  the  Senatiis  Confultum  Macedoniamim,  which  made  the  contradl 
•of  loan  void  on  the  fide  of  the  borrowers,  while  they  remained  un- 
der the  power  of  their  fathers,  might  be  introduced.  Merchants 
accounts  fhould  no  more  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  preference  to  other 
debts  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  be  made  liable  to  a  fhort  prefcription. 
■In  a  word,  domellic  circulation  fliould  be  clogged,  and  foreign  cir- 
culation accelerated.  When  foreign  trade  again  comes  to  a  flop, 
then  the  former  plan  may  be  taken  up  a-new,  and  domeflic  cir- 
culation accelerated  and  facilitated,  in  proportion  as  the  produce  of 
induftry  and  tafte  of  fuperfluity  require  it, 

in.  A  Jlatefman  ought  carefully  to  diJlinguiJJj  betiveen  thofc  branches  of 
circuljatiott  wMch  operate  a  vibration  in  the  balance  of  ivealth,  and  thofe 

'which 
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•which  do  not,  in  order  to  regulate  the  taxes  nvhich  he  may  think  proper  to  I'ay 
upon  his  people. 

In  treating  of  this  third  obje(5t  of  a  flatefman's  attention,  I  fliall 
confine  myfelf  to  the  application  of  thofe  principles  which  point 
out  the  neceffity  of  taxation  among  a  luxurious  people,  become 
wealthy  by  the  means  of  tra4e,  where  the  indullrious  can  no  longer 
be  made  to  fubfift  but  by  means  of  a  great  domeftic  circulation, 
which  is  the  objedl  of  our  prefent  inquiry. 

In  every  cafe  where  the  balance  of  wealth  is  made  to  vibrate  by 
circulation,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  impofing  a  tax  upon  con- 
fumptions,  perfedlly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  circula- 
tion.   Now  by  the  impofition  of  taxes,  and  the  right  employment 
of  the  amount  of  them,  a  llatefman  has  it  in  his  power  to  retard 
or  to  promote  the  confumption  of  any  branch  of  indullry.    By  the 
impofition  of  duties  he  may  either  check  luxury  when  he  finds  it 
calling  oiF  too  many  hands  from  other  more  necefifary  occupations  ; 
or  by  granting  premiums,  he  may  promote  confumption  or  expor- 
tation upon  branches  where  it  is  expedient  to  increafe  the  hands 
employed,  which  lall  is  the  reverfe  of  taxation ;  or  in  the  third  place, 
when  foreign  trade  begins  to  bear  a  fmall  proportion  to  domeftic 
confumption,  he  may  profit  of  luxury,    and  draw  a  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  luxurious  into  the  public  treafure,  by  gently  aug- 
menting the  impofitions  upon  it ;  for  when  taxes  are  gently  increa- 
fed,  confumption  is  not  checked ;  confequently,  this  is  the  proper 
method  to  be  followed,  when  luxury  does  no  harm.     But  when  it 
proves  hurtful,  the  rife  in  the  impofitions  fliould  be  fudden,  that 
they  may  operate  the  effedts  of  violent  revolutions  which  are  al- 
ways accompanied  with  inconveniencies,  and  on  fuch  occafions 
every  inconvenience  will  mark  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation.    An 
example  will  make  this  plain. 

If  you  want  to  check  the  drinking  of  fpirituous  liquors,  let  dvery 
alteration  of  your  oeconomy  concerning  them,  either  as  to  the  im- 
pofitions upon  the  confumption,    or  regulations  in  the  retailing 
VOL.  L  Ddd  them. 
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tliem,  proceed  by  jerks  as  it  were  5  if  you  want  to  increafe  the  re- 
venue, from  the  propenflty  people  have  to  poifon  themfelves  with 
fpirits,  your  augmentations  and  ahcrations  may  be  gentle  and 
progreffive. 

Here  let  me  obferre  hj  the  way,  that  the  befl:  method  for  a 
iftatefman  to  curb  any  fort  of  vice  among  his  people,  is  to  fet  out 
by  facilitating  the  gi*atification  of  it,  in  order  to  bring  it  once  upon 
a  regular  and  fyilematical  footing,  and  then  by  fudden  and  violent 
revolutions  in  the  adminiftration  oi  the  oeconomy  of  it,  to  deftroy 
it  and  root  it  out. 

Wefe  all  the  flrumpets  in  London  received  into  a  large  and  con- 
venient building,  whither  the  diffolute  might  repair  for  a  while 
with  fecrecy  and  fecurity,  in  a  Ihort  time,  no  loofe  women  would 
be  found  in  the  flreets.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  by 
having  them  all  together  under  certain  regulations,  which  might 
render  their  lives  more  eafy  than  they  are  at  prefent,  the  progrefs 
of  debauchery,  and  its  hurtful  confequences,  might  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  be  prevented.  At  Paris,  they  are  to  be  found  in  their  houfes, 
becaufe  the  police  never  troubles  them  there  while  they  commit  no 
riot  or  difturbance.  But  when  they  are  perfecuted'in  their  habita- 
tions, they  break  forth  into  the  ftreets,  and  by  the  open  exercife  of 
their  profeffion,  the  delicacy  of  modefty  is  univerfally  hurt  and 
but  too  frequently  blunted,  and  the  example  that  thofe  proflitutes- 
openly  fet  to  their  own  fex,  debauches  more  women  than  all  the 
rakes  in  town  do. 

I  hope  this  digreflion  will  not  be  mifconftrufted  into  an  apology  for 
public  ilews,  where,  in  place  of  following  good  regulations  for  fup* 
prefling  the  vices  with  which  they  are  filled,  the  principal  objedt  is 
frequently  to  encourage  the  abufes  for  the  fake  of  making  them  turn 
to  account  as  a  branch  of  revenue.  Such  a  plan  of  adminiflration  re* 
prefents  a  ftatefman  who  turns  againft  his  people,  thofe  arms  which 
he  had  providjed  for  their  defence.  My  intention  is  very  different,  it  is 
to  curb  vice  as  much  as  polEblej  and  to ihut  tip  what  cannot  be  rooted 
J  out 
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out  within  the  bounds  of  order,  and  to  remove  it  as  a  nufance 
from  the  eyes  of  the  pubHc,  and  from  the  contagious  imitation  of 
the  innocent.  I  now  come  to  the  objetS  of  a  llatefman's  attention, 
relative  to  tliat  branch  of  circulation  which  implies  no  vibration  of 
the  balance  of  wealth  between  the  parties  concerned. 

The  mare  ;perfe<5t  and  the  more  extended  any  ftatefman's  know- 
ledge is  of  the  circumilances  and  fituation  of  every  individual  in 
the  flate  which  he  governs,  the  more  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do 
them  good  or  harm.  I  always  fuppofe  his  inclinations  to  be  vir- 
tuous and  benevolent. 

The  circulation  of  large  fums  of  money  brhigs  riches  to  light 
for  a  moment,  which  before  and  after  are  commonly  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Thofe  branches  of  property  therefore,  which 
have  once  made  their  appearance  in  this  fpecies  of  circulation, 
ihould  not  be  loft  fight  of  until  they  come  naturally  to  melt  away, 
by  returning  into  the  other  branch  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing ;  that  is,  until  they  are  fairly  :^ent,  and  the  balance  be  made 
to  turn  againft  the  former  proprietors  of  them.  After  this  revolu- 
tion, they  will  circulate  for  a  while  in  fmall  funis,  and  remain  im- 
perceptible, but  in  time  they  will  com€  to  form  new  ftagnations  j 
then  they  will  be  lent  out  again,  or  employed  in  the  purchafe  of 
lands  ;  and  falling  once  more  Under  the  eyes  of  the  Rate,  they  will 
again  become  an  object  of  th«  fame  attention  as  formerly. 

Nothing  is  more  reafonable,  than  that  all  property  which  pro- 
duces an  annual  determined  income,  fhould  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  common  burthens  of  a  ftate.  Bat  thofe  taxes  Avhich  are  in- 
tended to  operate  upon  fo  moveable  a  property  as  ready  monc}^, 
ought  to -be  impofed -with  a  moft  gentle  hand,  and  even  fo  as  not 
to  appear  direftly  to  affecft  it.  The  ftatefman  here  muft  load  his 
wealthy  citizens  with  duties,  as  Horace  loads  his  fovereign  with 
adulation,  never  addrefling  his  compliments  directly  to  the  empe- 
ror, but  conveying  them  to  him  in  the  moft  elegant  manner; 
through  the  channel  of  an  iiiterpofedperfon.    Thus  people -polTeft 
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fing  large  capitals  of  ready  money,  ^vhich  in  a  moment  they  can 
tranfport  beyond  the  reach  of  the  moft  extended  jurifdi6lion,  may 
have  certain  privileges  granted  them  which  may  attach  them  to  the 
country  (in  England,  for  example,  a  vote  in  a  county  or  burrow) 
and  then  in  confequence  of  their  rank,  not  becaufe  of  their  mo- 
ney, be  made  to  come  under  a  fort  of  capitation,  or  other  fimilar 
impolition  bearing  another  name.  Might  not  the  creditors  of  tliat 
nation  be  reprefented  in  parliament,  and  in  confequence  of  fo  great 
a  privilege,  and  the  additional  fecurity  thereby  granted  to  the 
funds,  be  made  afterwards  to  come  under  taxations  as  well  as  other 
proprietors  of  a  determined  revenue.  An  admirable  hint  for  the 
impofition  of  fuch  taxes,  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  certain  great  Euro- 
pean monarchy,  where  the  highefl  order  of  knighthood  is  diftin- 
guilhed  with  a  ribband,  a  liar,  and  a  penfion  of  about  an  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  llerling  a  year.  But  fo  foon  as  any  one  is  raifed 
to  that  dignity,  he  pays  exadtly  that  very  fum  in  lieu  of  capitation. 
The  penfion  was  given  by  the  prince  who  inllituted  the  order  ;  the 
capitation  followed  in  a  fubfequent  reign,  and  now  appears  rather 
a  mark  of  diftindlion  than  a  burthen. 

•  IV.  The  next  ohjecl  of  a  Jlatefmaiis.  attention  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of 
is  the  different  political  cojiftde  rat  ions  ivhich  niuji  occur  to  him  ivhen  he  com- 
pares the  turning  of  the  balance  of  ivealth  againft  the  indufrious  members  of 
a  fiat e,  with  thofe  vibrations  -which  take  place  againjl  the  not  ivorking  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  other  -words,  the  different  effeSi  of  taxes.,  as  they  fenjer al- 
ly affeSi  thofe  -who  confume  in  order  to  reproduce,  and  thofe  'who  confume  in 
order  to  gratify  their  defires. 

The  one  and  the  other  confumption  implies  a  vibration  in  the  ba- 
lance of  wealth,  and  whenever  there  is  a  vibration,  there  we.  have 
faid  that  a  proportional  tax  naay  be  impofed. 

■  But  as  the  intention  of  taxes,  as  I  underlland  them,  is  only  to 

advance  the  public  good  (by  throwing  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 

rich  into  the  hands  of  the  induflrious  poor,  and  not  to.  exhauH  one 

part  of  a  nation  to  enrich  another,  no  neceffary  article  of  confump- 
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tion  fhould  be  taxed  to  an  induflrious  perfon,  but  in  fuch  a  way  as 
to  enable  him  to  draw  back  the  full  amount  of  it,  from  thofe  who 
confume  his  work.  By  this  means,  the  whole  load  of  taxes  muft 
fair  upon  the  other  category  of  inhabitants,  to  wit,  thofe  who  live 
upon  the  produce  of  a  fund  already  acquired. 

Let  me  here  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  if  taxes  are  rightly  laid  on, 
no  indullrious  perfon,  any  more  than  another  who  lives  upon  his 
income,  will  ever  be  able  to  draw  back  one  farthing  of  fuch  impo- 
fitions  as  he  has  paid  upon  his  confumption  of  fuperfluity .  This  fliall  in 
its  proper  place  be  made  fufficiently  plain  ;  at  prefent  it  would  be  a 
fuperfluous  anticipation  of  the  dodlrine  of  taxation,  to  point  out  the 
methods  of  compaffing  this  end.  My  intention  at  prefent  is  only 
to  recapitulate  the  objecfts  of  a  flatefman's  attention,  with  regard  to. 
the  confequences  of  circulation,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  balance 
of  wealth  ;  and  having  fliewn  how  nearly  thofe  principles  are  con- 
necfted  with  thofe  of  taxation,  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  ihew  their 
importance. 

V".  A  fiatefman  ought  to  attend  to  the  difference '  letiveen  the  foreign  and 
domefic  circulation  of  the  national  ivealth. 

This  objedl,  though  in  part  relative  to  foreign  commerce,  muft 
not  be  paired  over  without  obfervation.  In  fadl,  there  is  no  nation 
entirely  deprived  of  foreign  communications  ;  therefore,  although 
a  fiatefman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  luxurious  people,  may  acfl  in 
general  as  if  there  were  none  at  all,  yet  ftill  he  muft  be  attentive  to 
the  confequences  of  circulation  with  his  neighbours,  in  fo  far  as  it 
takes  place. 

-  Every  commercial  correfpondence  with  foreign  nations,  not  car- 
ried on  by  the  exchange  of  confumable  commodities,  muft  produce 
a  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth,  either  in  favour  or  prejudice 
of  the  intereft  we  have  in  our  eye.  But  it  does  not  follow,  becaufe 
there  is  a  vibration,  that  therefore  a  ftatefman  has  the  fame  liberty 
of  impoiing  taxes  upon  every  article  of  confumption^  as  if  the  two 

fcales 
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fcales  were  vibrating  within  tlie  country  fubje<5t  to  his  admini- 
ftration. 

When  the  confumers  are  his  fiibjec^s,  he  may  fafely  impofe  the 
tkx,  aiKi  if  he  raifes  it  by  degrees,  fo  high  as  to  diminifh  the  con- 
fumption,  and  reduce  the  amount  of  the  impolition,  he  will  pro- 
bably gain  on  the  other  hand,  by  difcouraging  the  foreign  impor- 
tation, and  by  keeping  the  nation's  wealth  at  home,  more  than  he 
poflibly  could  have  got  by  the  amount  of  his  tax,  in  confequence  of 
the  dilhpation  of  it. 

.  When  the  foreigners  are  the  confumers,  the  cafe  is  very  dif- 
ferent :  for  you  cannot  oblige  a  man  who  is  not  your  fubje<n:,  to 
pay  beyond  the  advantage  he  gains  by  your  correfpondence.  It  is 
therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  only  upon  the  exportation  of  goods, 
where  the  nation  has  great  natural  advantages  over  her  neighbours, 
that  any  duty  can  be  raifed. 

VI.  The  laft  objetft  I  fliall  mention  as  worthy  of  a  ftatefman's 
attention,  is,  the  mks  of  condiiB  he  Jloould  prefcribe  to  himfeif,  as  to  the 
extending  er  contrafting  taxation^  according  as  he  jinds  a  variation  in  the 
proportion  hctiveen  the  foreign  and  domestic  circulation  of  his  country. 

For  this  purpofe  he  mull  know  exadtly  the  proportions  of  the  one 
and  fhfe  other ;  he  mufl  compare  the  quahtity  of  domeftic  confump- 
tion,  with  the  produce  of  indullry  and  quantity  of  importations. 

If  domeftic  confumption  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  both,  the  country 
muft  annually  lofe  the  value  imported.  In  this  cafe,  taxes  are  to 
bei-aifedby  fudden  jerks,  efpecially  upon  importations  ;  not  to  in- 
cfeafe  the  produce  of  them,  but  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  luxury, 
and  diffipation  of  national  wealth. 

if  domeftic  confumption  do  not  exceed  the  produce  of  induftry, 
this  will  prove  that  exportation  is  at  leaft  equal  to  importation.  In 
this  cafe  the  exportation  muft  be  fupported ;  and  when  that  can  no 
otherwife  be  done,  a  part  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  home  con-- 
fumption  muft  be  diftributed  in  premiums  upon  the  articles  ^of-exi^ 
|)Cxrtation;  and  when  this  alfo  becomes  ineifedual,  then  ail  im*-' 
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portations  for  confumption  muft  be  cut  off,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples above  laid  down. 

If  the  domeftic  confumption  fliould  really  fall  fhort  of  the  pro- 
duce? of  induftry,  it  marks  a  flouriihing  foreign  trade.  Prices  then 
muft  be  kept  low,  as  has  been  abundantly  explained ;  confequently, 
there  will  be  lefs  profit  from  taxes  ;  becaufe  every  penny  irnpofed, 
which  affeds  the  price  of  exportable  goods,  muft  be  refunded  out 
of  the  next  produce  of  them,  and  all  the  expence  of  colle<fting  that 
part  is  entirely  loft  to  the  public :  the  remainder,  therefore,  will  be 
greater  or  lefs,  according  as  foreign  trade  is  great  or  fmalL 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  domeftic  circulation  gains  ground 
upon  the  foreign,  taxes  become  neceflary ;  in  order,  with  the 
amount  of  them,  to  correit  the  bad  effedts  of  luxury,  in  raifing 
prices,  by  giving  larger  premiums  to  fupport  exportation.  And  in 
proportion  as  a  ftatefman's  endeavours  to  fupport  the  trade  of  his 
country  becomes  ineffedtual,  from  the  growing  tafte  of  diffipation 
in  his  fubje^ls,  the  utility  of  an  opulent  exchequer  will  be  more 
and  more  difcovered  ;  as  he  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  fupport  his 
authority  againft  the  influence  of  the  great  load  of  riches  thrown 
into  domeftic  circulation,  and  to  defend  his  luxurious  and  wealthy 
fubjecTis  from  the  effedls  of  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  nations  which  en- 
riched them. 

To  conclude,  the  exportation  of  work,  and  the  fupporting  a  fu~ 
periority  in  the  competition  of  foreign  markets  (as  iias  been  faid, 
and  as  fhall  be  farther  explained)  feem  to  be  the  moft  rational  in- 
ducements to  engage  a  ftatefman  to  begin  a  fclieme  of  impofing 
confiderable  taxes  upon  his  people,  while  they  enjoy  any  Ihare  of 
foreign  commerce.  If  fuch  taxes  continue  to  fublift  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  it,  and  are  then  found  neceflary  •,  this  neceflity  is  itfelf  a 
confequence  of  the  change  made  on  the  fpirit  and  manners  of  a 
people  become  rich  and  luxurious. 

The  charge  of  government,  under  fuch  circumftances,  muft 
greatly  increafe,  as  well  as  the  price  of  every  thing.    Is  it  not  very 

natural; 
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natural,  that  he  who  is  employed  by  the  ftate  fliould  receive  an  equi- 
valent proportioned  to  the  value  "of  his  fervices  ?  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  a  perfon  born  in  a  high  rank,  who,  from  this  circumftance 
alone,  acquires  ail  advantage,  in  moil  nations,  hardly  to  be  m.ade  up 
by  any  acquired  abilities,  will  dedicate  his  time  and  his  attendance 
for  the  remuneration  which  might  fatisfy  his  inferiors  ?  The  talents 
of  great  men  deferve  reward  as  much  as  thofe  of  the  loweft  among 
the  induilrious  ;  and  the  ftate  is  with  reafon  made  to  pay  for  every 
fer^dce  flie  receives.  This  circulation  of  an  adequate  equivalent, 
we  have  faid  to  be  the  palladium  of  liberty,  the  band  of  gentle  de- 
pendence among  freemen ;  and  the  fame  fpirit  ought  to  animate 
every  part  of  the  political  body.  That  nothing  is  to  be  done  for  nothings 
is  a  fundamental  political  maxim  in  every  free  government,  and 
obligations,  not  liquidated  by  a  juft  equivalent,  form  pretenfions 
beyond  their  worth  ;  and  are  conftantly  accompanied  with  difcon- 
tent  at  one  time  or  other. 

Another  ufe  of  taxes,  after  the  extindllon  of  foreign  trade,  is  to 
aflift  circulation,  by  performing,  as  it  were,  the  function  of  the  heart 
of  a  child,  when  at  its  birth  that  of  the  mother  can  be  of  no  farther 
ufe  to  it.  The  public  treafurc,  by  receiving  from  the  amount  of 
taxes,  a  continual  flux  of  money,  may  throw  it  out  into  the  moft 
proper  channels,  and  thereby  keep  that  induftry  alive,  which  for- 
merly flourifhed,  and  alone  depended  upon  the  profperity  of  fo- 
reign commerce. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  a  ftatefman  perceives  the  rivers  of 
wealth,  (as  we  have  called  them  above)  which  were  in  brifk  cir- 
culation with  all  the  world,  begin  to  flow  abroad  more  flowly,  and 
to  form  ftagnations,  which  break  out  into  domeftic  circulation,  he 
ought  to  fet  a  plan  of  taxation  on  foot,  as  a  fund  for  premiums  to 
indemnify  exportation  for  the  lofs  it  muft  fuftain  from  the  rife  of 
prices,  occafioned  by  luxury ;  and  alfo  for  fecuring  the  ftate  itfelf, 
againft  the  influence  of  domeftic  riches,  as  well  as  for  recompenfing 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  its  fervice, 

This 
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Tliis  fyilem  ought  to  be  carried  on  and  extended,  in  proportion 
to  the  decay  of  foreign  trade  ;  and  when  this  comes  in  a  manner  to 
ceafe,  then  the  increafe  of  taxes,  and  the  judicious  appHcation  of 
them,  going  hand  in  hand,  the  ftate  itfelf  will  fupport  circulation, 
by  receiving  with  one  hand,  and  giving  out  with  the  other ;  until  by 
a  prudent  management  under  the  care  and  direcTiion  of  an  able 
flatefman,  through  time  and  perfeverance,  every  internal  vice  be 
correded,  and  foreign  commerce  be  made  to  flourifh  once  more, 
from  the  principles  we  have  been  laying  down,  and  from  what 
may  be  farther  faid  to  illullrate  them  in  the  fubfequent  books  of 
this  inquiry. 

"While  induftry  is  kept  alive  there  is  Hill  ground  for  hope.  Man- 
ners change,  and  the  fame  luxury  which  extinguiflied  foreign 
trade,  by  calling  home  the  wealth  employed  in  that  fpecies  of  cir- 
culation, may  afterwards,  by  keeping  induftry  alive  at  home,  and 
by  throwing  a  fufhcient  power  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  good 
ftatefman,  render  the  recovery  of  that  trade  no  difficult  projed,  to 
one  who  has  an  inftrument  in  his  poJGTeffion,  fo  irrefiftible  in  re- 
moving every  obftacle  in  the  way  of  his  undertaking. 

This  reprefents  a  new  circulation  ;  to  wit,  that  of  the  fpirit  and 
manners  of  a  people,  who,  under  the  government  of  able  ftatef- 
men,  may  profper  in  every  fituation  ;  and  iince,  from  the  nature  of 
man,  no  profperity  can  be  permanent,  the  next  beft  thing  to  be 
done,  is,  to  yield  to  the  force  which  cannot  be  refifted  ;  and,  by  ad- 
drefs  and  management,  rccondu6l  a  people  to  the  height  of  their 
former  profperity,  after  having  made  them  travel  (as  I  may  fay)  with 
as  little  inconvenience  as  poffible,  through  all  the  ftages  of  decline. 
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C  FI  A  P.     XXVIII. 

Circulation  confidered  with   regard  to  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
Price  of  Suhffe?7ce  and  Ma?>ifaElures, 

T-HE  intention  of  this  chapter  is  to  apply  the  principles  we 
have  been  in  fearch  of,  to  the  folution  of  fome  qiiellions, 
which  have  been  treated  by  thofe  great  mafters  of  political  rea- 
foning,  Meflrs.  de  Montefquieu  and  Hume.  The  ideas  they  have 
broached  are  fo  pretty,  and  the  theory  they  have  laid  down  for  de- 
termining the  rife  and  fall  of  prices  fo  fimple,  and  fo  extenlive, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  it  adopted  by  almoll  every  one  who  has 
writ  after  them. 

I  have  not  forgot  how  much  I  was  pleafed  when  firft  I  perufed 
thefe  authors,  from  the  eafy  diftribution  which  a  general  tlieory 
enabled  me  to  make  of  certain  clafles  of  my  ideas  then  lying  with- 
out order,  in  that  great  repofitory  of  human  crudities,  the  memory  j 
which  frequently  retains  more  materials,  than  people,  commonly, 
have  either  time,  or  perhaps  capacity  rightly  to  digeft. 

I  am  very  far  from  pretending  to  any  fuperiority  of  underftand- 
ing  over  thofe  gentlemjen  whofe  opinions  I  intend  to  review :  acci- 
dent alone  has  led  me  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  parti- 
cular circumftances,  upon  which  they  have  founded  their  general 
combinations  ;  and  in  confequence  of  my  inquiries,  I  think  I  have 
difcovered,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  fcience  of  poli- 
tical oeconomy,  there  is  hardly  fuch  a  thing  as  a  general  rule  to  be 
laid  down. 

There  is  no  real  or  adequate  proportion  between  the  value  of 
money  and  of  goods ;  and  yet  in  every  country  we  find  one  efta- 
blifhed.    How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
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We  have,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  already  inquired 
into  the  principles  which  point  out  the  influence  of  trade  upon  the 
variation  of  the  price  of  goods  ;  but  the  queftion  now  comes  to  be, 
how  to  fix  and  determine  the  fundamental  price,  which  is  the  ob- 
jefb  of  variation.  It  has  been  faid,  that  tlie  price  of  a  manufadlure 
is  to  be  known  by  the  expence  of  living  of  the  workman,  the 
fum  it  Gofts  him  to  bring  his  v/ork  to  perfedtion,  and  his  reafonable 
profit.  We  are  now  to  examine  what  it  is,  which  in  all  countries 
raufl  determine  the  ftandard  prices  of  thefe  articles  of  the  firil  ne- 
ceffity ;  fince  the  value  of  them  does  neceffarily  influence  that  of 
all  others. 

The  befl;  way  to  come  at  truth,  in  all  queftions  of  this  nature,  is, 
to  Amplify  them  as  much  as  poflible,  that  they  may  be  firft  clearly 
iinderftood. 

Whenever  a  queftion  arifes  about  price,  an  alienation  is  necef- 
farily implied ;  and  when  we  fuppofe  a  common  ftandard  in  tht 
price  of  any  thing,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  alienation  of  it  to  be  fre- 
quent and  familiar.  Now  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  in  countries 
where  fimplicity  reigns  (which  are  thofe  where  the  decifion  of  this 
queftion  ought  regularly  to  be  fought  for,  fince  it  is  there  only 
where  a  complication  of  circumftances  do  not  concur  to  raife  the 
prices  of  fubfiftence)  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  determine  any  fta:ndard 
for  the  price  of  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity. 

Let  us  examine  the  ftate  of  thofe  hunting  Indians  who  Iiv€  by 
their  bow,  and  of  other  nations  where  the  inhabitants  exercife,  I 
may  fay  univerfally,  that  fpecies  of  agriculture  which  I  have  callec! 
a  direift  method  of  fubfiiiencC,  and  v/e  illall  find,  that  the  articles 
of  food  and  necefi&,ries  are  hardly  found'  in  commerce  :  rio  perfori 
purchafes  them;  becaufe  the  principal  occupatioil  of  every  body 
is  to  procure  them  for  himfelf.  What  aiifv/er  Would  a  Scorch  higli- 
lander  have  given  any  one,  fifty  years"  agb,'  who  would  have  alkccT 
him,  for  how  much  lie  fold  a  quart  of  his  milk,  a  dozen  of  his 
^ggs,  or  a  load  of  his  titrf  ?   Ill  many  prbviiices,  unacquainted  with 
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trade  and  induftry,  there  are  many  things  which  bear  no  deter- 
mined price;  becaufe  they  are  feldom  or  never  fold. 

Sale  alone  can  determine  prices,  and  frequent  fale  can  only  fix  a 
flandard.  Now  the  frequent  fale  of  articles  of  the  lirit  neceflity 
marks  a  diHribution  of  inhabitants  into  labourers,  and  what  we  have 
CTiWed.  free  hands.  The  iirft  are  thofe  who  produce  the  necefTaries  of 
life  ;  the  laft  are  thofe  who  mull  buy  them :  and  as  the  fund  with 
which  they  purchafe  is  produced  from  their  induftry,  it  follows, 
that  w^ithout  indullry  there  can  be  no  fale  of  articles  of  fubfiftence  j 
confcquently,  no  flandard  price  determined. 

Another  confequencc  of  this  reafoning,  is,  that  the  fale  of  fi?b- 
fiilence  implies  a  fupcrfluity  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  feller,  and  a 
proper  equivalent  for  it  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer ;  and  when  the 
equivalent  is  not  money,  it  alfo  implies  a  fupcrfluity  of  the  produce 
of  fome  fort  of  induilry  ;  confequently,  by  the  exchange  of  fuper- 
fluities  upon  certain  articles,  a  man  procures  to  himfelf  a  fufficiency 
upon  every  one.  This  reprefents  that  gentle  dependence  which 
unites  the  members  of  a  free  fociety. 

Does  it  not  follow  from  this  analyfis  of  the  queftion,  that  the 
prices  of  articles  of  the  flrfl  neceflity,  depend  rather  upon  the  occu- 
pation and  dillribution  of  the  clafles  of  inhabitants,  than  either 
upon  the  abundance  of  thofe  necefTaries,  or  of  the  money  to  pur- 
chafe them ;  fmce  many  examples  may  be  found,  where  thefe  ar- 
ticles have  borne  little  or  no  price,  even  in  countries  where  money 
was  not  wanting.  The  reafon  therefore  of  low  prices,  is  not  the 
vaft  abundance  of  the  things  to  be  fold,  but  the  little  occafion  any 
body  has  to  buy  them  ;  every  one  being  provided  for  them,  in  one 
way  or  other,^  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  market. 

How  many  familiar  examples  occur  every  where  of  this  oeco- 
nomy !  do  we  not  find  in  every  country,  even  when  the  numbers 
of  the  induftrious  free  are  multiplied  exceedingly,  more  than  one 
half  of  the  inhabitants  fed  directly  from  the  earth  ?  The  whole 
clafs  of  farmers  does  not  go  to  market  for  fubfiilence.  Afk  a  country, 

gentleman 
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gentleman  thus  expence  of  his  living,  he  will  tell  you  the  fum  of 
money  he  yearly  fpends,  perhaps  the  quantity  of  his  rents  in  kind, 
which  he  confumes  in  his  houfe,  and  the  rent  of  the  lands  he  holds 
himfelf  in  farm;  but  it  will  never  come  into  his  head  to  reckon 
the  value  of  every  chicken,  fheep,  or  bullock,  with  which  his  farm 
provides  him,  which  he  confumes  without  eftimation,  and  which 
in  many  countries  he  could  not  difpofe  of  for  any  determined 
value. 

From  this  I  ftill  conclude,  that  it  is  only  in  countries  of  induftry 
whei-e  the  ftandard  prices  of  articles  of  the  firfl  neceility  can  be 
determined;  and  fmce  in  thefe,  many  circumftances  concur  to 
render  them  either  higher  or  lower  than  in  other  countries,  it  fol- 
lows, that  in  themfelves  they  bear  no  determined  proportion  what^ 
foever,  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  the  country,  as  I  hope 
prefently  to  make  llill  more  evident. 

What  is  it  tlien  which  determines  the  ftandard  value  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles, in  countries  of  induftry  ?  Here  follows,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, the  bell  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 

The  ftandard  price  of  fubfillence  is  determined  from  two  con- 
fiderations.  The  firft  from  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  oblio-.ed 
to.  buy,  tliat  is  to  fay,  of  thofe  who  have  them  not  of  their  own, 
and  who  are  not  provided  with  them,  in  lieu  of  fervice,  by  thofe 
who  have.  The  fecond  is,  from  the  degree  of  employment  found 
for  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  them. 

The  number  of  the  buyers  of  fubfiflence,  nearly  determines  the 
quantity  fold  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  necelTary  article,  and  muft  be  provided, 
in  a  determined  proportion  for  every  one :  and  the  more  the  fale  is. 
frequent,  the  more  the  price  is  determined.  Next  as  to  the  ftan- 
dard: this,  I  apprehend,  muft  depend  upon  the  faculties  of  the 
buyers  ;  and  thefe  again  muft  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  thofe 
of  the  greateft  numbers  of  them  ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  extent  of  the 
faculties  of  the  lower  claiTes  of  the  people.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
bread,  in  the  greateft  famine,  never  can  rife  above  a  certain  price;, 
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for  did  it  exce,ed  the  faculties  of  the  great  clalTes  of  a  people,  their 
demand  muft  be  withdrawn,  which  would  leave  the  market  over- 
ftocked  for  the  confumption  of  the  rich  ;  confequently,  fuch  per- 
fons,  who  in  times  of  fcarcity  are  forced  to  ftarve,  can  only  be  fuch 
whofe  faculties  fall,  unfortunately,  below  the  flandard  of  thofe  of 
the  great  clafs :  confequently,  in  countries  of  induftry,  the  price 
of  fubiiftence  never  can  rife  beyond  the  powers  to  purchafe  of 
that  numerous  clafs  who  enjoy  phyfical-necelTaries  ;  confequently, 
never  to  fuch  an  immoderate  height  as  to  ftarve  confiderable  num- 
bers of  the  people ;  a  thing  which  very  commonly  happens  in  coun- 
tries where  induftry  is  little  known,  where  multitudes  depend 
merely  upon  the  charity  of  others,  and  who  have  no  refource  left, 
fo  foon  as  this  comes  to  fail  them. 

The  faculties,  therefore,  of  thofe  who  labour  for  a  phyfical-ne- 
ceflary,  muft,  in  induftrious  nations,  determine  the  ftandard  value 
of  fubfiftence,  and  the  value  in  money  which  they  receive  for 
their  work,  will  determine  the  ftandard  of  their  faculties,  which 
muft  rife  or  fall  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  demand  for 
their  labour. 

By  this  expolition  of  the  matter,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  dilli- 
pated  every  obfcurity.  The  queftion  ftill  remains  complex,  as  the 
nature  of  it  requires  it  fhould  do ;  and  the  folution  of  it  depends 
upon  farther  confiderations,  which  now  lead  me  to  the  examination 
of  the  doiflrine  of  MefTrs.  de  Montefquieii  and  Hume,  concerning 
the  influence  of  riches  upon  the  increafe  of  prices.  I  fliall  begin 
by  jGhortly  laying  this  docftrine  before  my  readers,  in  three  propo- 
fitions. 

itiif).  The  prices  (fay  they)  of  commodities,  are  always  propor- 
tionedto  the  plenty  of  money  in  the  country.  So  that  the  aug- 
mentation.of  wealth,  even  £,t5litious,  fuch  as,  paper,  afTccTis  the  ftate, 
of  p.ric.e5»  kipwpQi'.tiQnXo  ita  quantity. 

2dQ.  The 
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2do.  The  coin  and  (CUtMiit  money  in  a  country,  is  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  all  the  labour  and  coinmoditres  of  it.  So  that  inpropotiidtt 
as  there  is  more  or  lefs  of  this  reprefentation,  (money)  tliere  goes 
a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  thing  reprefented  (commodities, 
8cc.)  to  the  fame  qtiantity  of  it.    Ffom  this  k  follow^,  that 

3f2o.  Increafe  commodities,  they  become  clieapel:  5  iiicreafe  mo- 
ney, they  rife  in  their  value. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  thefe  ideas.  They  appear 
at  firft  fight,  fufficiently  extenfive  to  comprehend  every  variation  of 
circumflances  which  can  happen.  Who  was  the  firft  author  of 
this  do6lrine,  I  cannot  fay.  I  find  it  in  Mr.  LOcke,  and  in  the  Spec- 
tator for  the  19th  of  October,  1711  ;  but  they  ha:ve  been  beautifully 
illuftrated  by  Monfr.  de  Montefquieu ;  and  Mr.  Hume  has  extended 
the  theory,  and  diverfified  it  prettily  in  his  political  difcourfes  j 
which  have  done  much  honour  to  that  gentleman,  and  drawn  the 
approbation  of  the  learned  world  fb  much,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
nation  in  Europe  which  has  not  the  pleafure  of  reading  them  in. 
their  own  language.^ 

Upon  examining  this  theory,  when  I  came  to  treat  of  the  mat- 
ters iti-s  calculated  to  influence,  I  found  I  could  not  make  itanfwer 
to  the  principles  I  had  purfued,  in  the  moft  natural  order  in  which 
I  had  been  able  to  deduce  them :  and  this  coniideration  obliged  me, 
with  regret,  to  lay  it  afide,  and  to  follov/  another,  much  more 
complex.  I  have  already  exprefFed  the  mortification  I  have  always, 
had  upon  finding  myfelf  forced  to  ftrike  out  a  general  rule,  and- 
this,  of  all  others,  had  at  firfl  hit  my  fancy  the  moft;  but  I  am- 
obliged  to  confefs,  that  upon  a  clofe  examination  of  the  three  pro- 
pofitions,  I  am  obliged  to  range  this  ingenious  expofitibn  of  a  moft 
interefting  fubjedl,  among  thofe  general  and  fuperficial,  maxims 
which  never  fail  to  lead  to  error. 

In  order  to  fet  the  matter  in  as  clear  a  light  as  poflible,  I  Ihall 

make  a  fhort  application  of  my  own  principles,  relating  to  the  de- 

cifion  of  the  main  queftion,  the  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  prices,, 

2'  and; 
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and  conclude  my  chapter  with  feme  remarks  upon  the  three  pro- 
pofitions  above  laid  down,  fubmitting  the  whole  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  my  reader. 

I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  it  is  the  complicated  ope- 
rations of  demand  and  competition,  which  determines  the  ftandard 
price  of  every  thing.  If  there  be  many  labourers,  and  little  de- 
mand, work  will  be  cheap.  If  the  increafe  of  riches,  therefore, 
have  the  efFedt  of  j-aifing  demand,  work  will  increafe  in  its  value, 
becaufe  there  competition  is  implied  ;  but  if  it  has  only  the  eiFe(5t  of 
aiLgmenting  demand,  prices  will  ftand  as  formerly.  What  then  will 
become  of  the  additional  quantity  of  coin,  or  paper  money?  I  an- 
fwer,  that  in  both  cafes  it  will  enter  into  circulation,  in  proportion 
to  the  rife  or  augment  at  ioji  of  demand  ;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  firft  cafe,  it  will  have  the  elfecft  of  raifmg  prices  ;  becaufe  the 
fupply  is  not  fuppofed  to  augment  in  proportion :  in  the  fecond, 
prices  will  ftand  as  they  were ;  becaufe  the  fupply  is  fuppofed  to  aug- 
ment in  proportion.  Thefe  are  the  confcquences  of  the  augmen- 
tation of  wealth,  when  it  has  tlie  effecft  of  either  raifing  or  augment- 
ing demand.  But  if  upon  this  revolution  it  be  found  that  the  ftate 
of  demand  remains  without  any  variation,  then  the  additional  coin  will 
probably  be  locked  up,  or  converted  into  plate  ;  becaufe  they  who 
have  it,  not  being  infpired  with  a  deflre  of  increafmg  their  con- 
fumption,  and  far  lefs  with  the  generous  fentiment  of  giving  their 
money  away,  their  riches  will  remain  without  producing  more 
effe(5l  than  if  they  had  remained  in  the  mine.  As  for  the  paper 
money,  fo  foon  as  it  has  ferved  the  firft  purpofe  of  fupplying  the 
demand  of  him  who  borrov«^ed  it,  (becaufe  he  had  at  that  time  no 
coin)  it  will  return  upon  the  debtor  in  it,  and  become  realized ; 
becaufe  of  the  little  ufe  found  for  it  in  carrying  on  circulation. 

Let  the  fpecie  of  a  country,  therefore,  be  augmented  or  dimi- 
niftied,  in  ever  fo  great  a  proportion,  comm.odities  will  ftill  rife  and 
fall  according  to  the  principles  of  demand  and  competition,  and 
thefe  will  conllantly  depend  upon  the  inclinations  of  thofe  who  have 

property 
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property  or  any  kind  of  equivalent  whatfoever  £o  give ;  but  never  upon 
the  quantity  of  coin  they  are  poflefled  of. 

Let  the  quantity  of  the  coin  be  ever  fo  much  increafed,  it  is  the  de- 
fire  of  fpending  it  alone,  which  will  raife  prices.  Let  it  be  diminilhed 
ever  fo  low,  while  there  is  real  property  of  any  denomination  in. 
the  countr)'^,  and  a  competition  to  confume  in  thofe  who  poiTefs  it, 
prices  will  be  high,  by  the  means  of  barter,  fymbolical  money, 
mutual  preflations,  and  a  thoufand  other  inventions.  Let  me  give 
an  example. 

Suppofe  a  country  where  prices  are  determined,  and  where  the 
fpecie  is  fuflScient  for  the  circulation :  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  this 
country  has  a  communication  with  other  nations,  there  mufl  be  a 
proportion  between  the  prices  of  many  kinds  of  merchandize,  there 
and  elfewhere,  and  that  the  fudden  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
the  fpecie,  fuppofmg  it  could  (?/'?>/£'^  operate  the  efFedts  of  raifing  or 
finking  prices,  would  be  reilrained  in  its  operation  by  foreign  com- 
petition ?  But  let  us  fuppofe  it  cut  oiJ"  from  every  communication 
whatfoever,  which  feems  the  only  cafe,  where  this  theory  can  ope- 
rate with  any  appearance  of  juftnefs,  will  any  body  pretend,  that  the 
frugal  or  extravagant  turn  of  the  inhabitants,  will  have  no  in^fluence 
upon  prices,  and  will  it  be  alTerted,  that  no  va,riation  in  the  fpir^it 
of  a  people,  as  to  frugality  and  diflipation,  can  take  place,  except 
upon  a  variation  in  the  quantity  of  their  gold  and  filver  ? 

It  may  be  anfwered,  that  as  to  articles  of  fuperfluity,  no  doubt 
the  genius  of  a  people  may  influence  prices,  in  combination  with 
the  quantity  of  the  fpecie ;  but  that  in  articles  of  indifpenfible  ne- 
ceffity,  they  muft  coiiftantly  remain  in  proportion  to  the  mafs  of 
riches.  This  I  cannot  by  any  means  admit  to  be  jull.  Let  me  take 
the  example  of  grain,  which  is  the  mofl  familiar.  Is  it  not  plain, 
from  what  we  have  faid  above,  that  the  proportion  of  wealth,  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  people,  conftantly  regulates 
the  price  of  it;  confequently,  let  the  rich  be  ever  fo  wealthy,  the, 
price  of  fubfillence  can  never  rife  above  the.  faculties  of  the  poop 
VOL.  L  F  f  f  And 
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Aad  is  it  not  alfo  plain,  that  thofb  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  people, 
"who  purchafe  fuhfiftence,  muft  buy  it  with  the  returns  they  receive 
from  the  rich  for  their  induftry  \  Now  if  the  quantity  of  the  wealth 
of  the  latter,  does  not  regulate  their  demand  for  the  fervice  of  the 
former,  muft  it  not  follow,  that  the  price  of  grain,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  thing  offered  to  fale,  muft  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
competition  among  the  rich  for  the  labour  of  the  poor,  that  is,  upon 
the  demand  for  induftry,  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  wealth  in 
the  country  .' 

No  body  ever  denied,  that  the  extraordinary  demand 'for  a  com- 
modity had  the  effe6t  of  raifing  the  price  of  it :  and  certainly  no 
body  will  deny,  that  the  demand  for  a  particular  commodity  may 
be  greater  at  one  time  than  at  another,  though  the  fame  quantity 
of  that  commodity  be  found  at  both  times  in  the  country  ;  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  fpecie  likewife  not  only  in  the  country,  but  alfo 
'  in  circulation. 

I  acknowledge  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  much  coin,  and 
where  credit  is  little  known,  a  high  and  extraordinary  demand  for 
an  article  of  fuperfluity,  may  raife  the  price  more  than  in  another 
where  the  coin  is  more  fcarce  ;  becaufe  on  certain  occalions,  the  price 
of  a  thing  has  no  other  bounds  than  the  extent  of  the  faculties  of 
the  buyier.  In  like  manner,  in  other  countries  where  there  is  almoft 
no  coin,  nor  credit,  it  may  be  impoffible  for  the  higheft  demand  to 
raife  the  price  of  fuch  things  even  to  the  common  ftandard  efta- 
blifhed  in  thofe  where  there  is  great  wealth.  But  thefe  inftances 
appear  to  be  too  particular  to  ferve  for  the  foundation  of  a  general 
rule,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftate  of  prices  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  which,  lefs  or  more,  are  all  in  communication 
"with  one  another. 

I  cannot  here  omit  taking  notice  of  two  very  remarkable  circum- 
ilances  which  we  learn  from  undoubted  hiftorical  authority,  which 
fe'eria  to  contradift  one  another,  and  to  throw  a  great  obfcurity  upon 
the  pilneipies  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain.  I  lliall  therefore 
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introduce  them  by  way  of  illuftration,  and  when  they  are  exa- 
mined, I  hope  they  will  confirm  my  dodlrine. 

The  firfl  is,  that  in  Scotland,  formerly,  when  coin  and  credit 
were  certainly  very  rare,  the  price  of  eight  pounds  weight  of  oat 
meal,  which  is  now  commonly  fold  at  eight  pence  fterling,  was 
then  valued  at  no  more  than  two  thirds  of  one  penny :  and  that  a 
labouring  man  ufed  to  receive  one  penny  and  one  third  of  a  penny 
fterling  for  his  week's  fubfiftence  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  value  of  fixteen 
pounds  of  oatmeal,  which  to  this  day  is  the  regulated  quantity  given 
for  that  purpofe. 

There  is  a  very  curious  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
computation,  in  an  hofpital  at  old  Aberdeen ;  where  in  former 
times,  fome  proprietors  of  lands  had  fettled  a  certain  quantity  of 
oat  meal  in  favours  of  the  poor  of  the  hofpital,  with  a  liberty  to 
the  hofpital  to  accept  the  meal  in  kind,  or  the  converfion  at  two 
thirds  of  a  penny  for  every  eight  pounds  weight.  They  imprudently 
chofe  the  laft,  and  to  this  very  day  they  are  paid  according  to  this 
ftandard.  Now  it  is  certainly  impoflible  that  any  degree  of  plenty 
whatfoever,  or  any  failing  of  demand,  could  at  prefent  reduce  the 
price  of  that  commodity  fo  very  low ;  confequently,  it  may  be  faid 
that  it  is  the  augmentation  of  wealth,  not  that  of  demand  which 
raifes  prices. 

The  fecond  fadl  we,  learn  from  antiquity,  that  at  the  time  when 
Greece  and  Rome  abounded  in  wealth,  when  every  rarity,  and  the 
work  of  the  choiceft  artifts  was  carried  to  an  exceffive  price,  an  ox 
was  bought  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  grain  was  cheaper  perhaps  than 
ever  it  was  in  Scotland. 

If  the  application  of  our  principles  to  the  circumflances  of  thofe 
times,  produce  a  folution  of  thefe  apparent  inconfiftencies ;  and  if  we 
thereby  can  difcover  that  the  low  prices  of  grain,  both  in  Scotland, 
where  there  was  little  money,  and  at  Rome  where  there  was  a 
great  deal,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  little  demand  for  articles  of 
fubfiftence ,;  will  it  not  follow,  that  our  principle  is  juft,  and  that 
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the  other,  notwithilandmg  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  thought,  mull 
fail  in  exadlnefs ;   fince  it  will  appear,  that  law  prices  may  be 
equally  compatible  with  wealth,  and  with  poverty, 
i        Now  as  to  Scotland  in  former  times,  as  in  all  countries  where 
■'tliere   is   little   induftry  ;    where   the  inhabitants  are  moftly  fed 
•^ire^tly  from  the  earth,  without  any  alienation  of  her  fruits  taking 
place ;  where  agriculture  is  exercifed  purely  as  a  method  of  fubM- 
ing ;  where  rents  are  low,  and  where,  confequently,  the  free  hands, 
"who  live  upon  them  for  the  price  of  their  induftry,  mull  be  few  j 
the  dema-nd  for  grain  in  the  public  markets  nauil  be  very  fmall ; 
■confequently,  prices  will  be  very  low,  whether  there  be  little,  or 
"whether  there  be  much  money  in  the  country.    The  reafon  is  plain. 
The  demand  is  proportioned  here,  not  to  the  number  of  thofe  who 
confume,  but  of  tliofe  wlio  buy:   now  thofe  who  confume,  are  all 
the  inhabitants,  but  thofe  who  buy,  are  only  the  few  induftrious 
who  are  free,  and  who  gain  an  independent  livelihood  by  their  own 
labbto  and  ingenuity :  now  the  price  of  their  week's  fubfiftence  was 
©ne  penny  one  third,   confequently  the  fubfiftence  they  bought 
could  not  rife  above  this  flandard. 

Next  as  to  the  ftate  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whei^e  ftavery  was  efta- 
blifhed:.  Thofe  who  were  fed  by  the  labour  of  dieir  own  flaves,  by 
thofe  of  the  ftate,  or  by  the  grain  gratuitoufly  diftributed  to  the 
people,  had  no  occafion  to  go  to  market;  confequently,  diey  did 
not  enter  into- competition  with  the  buyers.  Farther,  the  fimpli- 
eity  of  manners,  and.  the  few  mantifa(5bures  then  known,  made 
Wants  in  general  lefs  extenfive ;  confequently,  the  number  of  the 
induftrious  free  v/as  fmall,  and  they  were  the  only  perfons  who 
co2iid  have  occafion  to  purchafe- food  and  neceftaries  ;  confequently, 
the  Competition  of  the  buyers  muft  have  been  fmalLin:- proportion, 
and  prices  low. 

Add  to  this,  the  refle<ftions  which  naturally  prefent  themfelves 
upon  examining  the  nature  of  providing  themarkets.  Thefe  wei'e 
Supplied  partly  from  the  furplus  produced  upon  tlie  lands  of  the 
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great  men,  laboured  by  flaves  j  who  being  fed  from  the  lands,  the 
furplus  cofl  in  a  manner  nothing  to  the  proprietors ;  and  as  the 
nutaber  of  thofe  who  had  occalion  to  buy,  were  very  few,  this  fur- 
plus  was  fold  cheap.  Belides,  the  grain  diftributed  to  the  people 
gratis,  mull  neceffarily^  have  kept  down  the  market,  as  a  part  of  it 
:would  naturally,  fometimes-,  be  found  fuperfiuous  to  thofe  who> 
■received  it;  and  confequently,  come  to  be  fold  in  competition  with 
that  raifed  at  private  expence. 

But  wh^n  a  fine  mullet  was  brought  to  market,  or  vdien  an  artifl; 
appeared  with  a  curioiis  piece  of  work,  the  cafe  was  very  different. 
There  was  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  who  all  appeared  in  competition  for  the  preference ;  confe- 
quently, prices  rofe  to  an  extravagant  height.  The  luxury  of  thofe 
times,  though  exceffive,  was  confined  to  a  few,  and  as  money,  in- 
.general,  circulated  but  flowly  through  the  hands  of  the  multitude^ 
it  was  conflantly  fiagnating  in  thofe  of  the  rich,  who  found  no' 
meafure,  but  their  own  caprice,  in  regulating  tlie  prices  of  what 
■th.ey;WifI^€d  topoffefs,  and  had  money  to  purchafe. 

>From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  the  riches  of  a  country 
Jias  no  determined  influence  upon  prices  ;  although,  I  allow,  thcT 
aiiay  accidentally  affect  them :  and  if  we  depart  from  the  principles 
,ab.ove  laididown,  to  wit,  that  prices,  are  regulated  by  the  complicated 
operation  of  demand  and  competition,  in  order  to  follow  the  other, 
.we  mufl  add  a  reftricftion  (which  I  obferve  Mr.  Hume  has  a.ttende4  to- 
4on  jpne  occafion,  although  he  has  loH  fight  gf  it  on  feveral  pthef  s)  to 
.Avit,  that  the  prife.of.e^ery,  cgnpnodity  is  in  proportion  to  the  Jim  ''of  money  cir~ 
culating  in  the  market  for  that  commodity  ;  which  is  ahnqfimj  propofition 
in  other  words  :  fprthe  money  to  be  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  any 
comptiodity,  is  juft  tjie;meafure,  of  tlie  ,d^njand.  But  even  here,,  the 
money  in  .the  market  defined  only  for,  the  .purchafe  of  a  particular 
commodity,  does  not  regulate  the  price  of  it.  Nothing  but  the 
finilhing  of.  the  tranfadtion,  that  is,  the  convention, between  the- 
buyer  and  feller,  can  determine  the  price,  and  this  _mufl  depend. 
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upon  inclination,  not  weight  of  money,  as  an  example  will  make 
plain. 

I  fhall  fuppofe  grain  to  have  been  at  forty  fliillings  per  quarter, 
in  a  country  market,  for  feveral  months  together,  where  the  ordi- 
nai-y  demand  for  the  current  confumption  is  twenty  quarters  every 
market  day.  If  at  any  time  an  extraordinary  demand  fhould  happen, 
which  may  exceed  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  market,  there  will 
be  a  competition  among  the  buyers,  which  will  have  the  eifec^  of 
railing  the  market.  Now,  according  to  the  dodlrine  of  our-learned 
authors,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  corn  rifes  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  fpecie  which  is  in  the  market,  and  that  it  is  becaufe 
of  this  increafe  of  fpecie,  that  the  grain  rifes  in  its  price.  I  anfwer, 
firft,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  can  it  be  faid,  that  a  particular  tem- 
porarv,  or  perhaps  accidental  demand  for  a  few  quarters  of  corn, 
more  than  ufual,  implies  any  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney in  the  country,  or  indeed  the  fmalleft  variation  either  upon  the 
total  confumption,  or  quantity  of  grain  contained  in  it?  For  if  the 
demand  has  rifen  in  one  market,  it  mull  probably  have  diminifhed 
in  another,  as  the  fame  inhabitants  cannot  confume  in  two  places. 
This  I  think  every  perfon  mufl  be  convinced  of,  without  farther 
illuftration.  But  I  fay  farther,  that  prices  will  not  rife  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  in  the  market ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  defire  of 
acquiring  grain  in  thofe  who  have  that  money. 

Suppofe  the  whole  quantity  of  grain  in  the  market  to  be  thirty 
quarters ;  if  there  be  no  demand  for  more,  thefe  will  be  fold  at 
forty  fliillings,  as  the  twenty  quarters  would  have  been.  But  fup- 
pofe the  demand  to  be  for  fixty  quarters,  and  that  there  is  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  ilerling  ready  to  be  employed  for  corn, 
does  it  follow,  that  grain  will  rife  to  four  pounds  a  quarter,  becaufe 
the  money  in  the  market  bears  this  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
grain  ?   Certainly  not. 

We  mull  therefore,  I  think,  adopt  the  other  principle,  and  fol- 
low the  proportions  of  demand  and  competition  ;  and  then  we  fhall 
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find,  that  if  the  fellers  want  to  raife  their  price  up  to  the  proportion 
of  the  fpecie,  all  demand  will  ceafe,  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  never 
been  made  ;  and  the  fellers  will  afterwards  be  obliged  to  accept  of 
fuch  a  moderate  augmentation  as  fhall  be  in  proportion  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  demand,  but  never  in  proportion  to  the  money  ready  to  be 
employed. 

The  circulation  of  every  country,  as  we  have  fhewn  above,  mufi: 
ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  indujlry  of  the  inhabitants^  producrng  the  com-^ 
7nodities  ivhich  come  to  market :  whatever  part  of  thefe  commodities  is 
confumed  by  the  very  ^people  who  produce  them,  enters  not  into 
circulation,  nor  does  it  in -anywife  afFe(5l  prices.  If  the  coin  of.  a 
•country,  therefore,  falls  below  the  proportion  *  of  the  produce  of 
induftry  offered  to  fale,  induftry  itfelf  will  come  to  a  flop ;  or  inven- 
tions, fuch  as  fymbolical.  money,  will  be  fallen  upon  to  provide  an 
.equivalent  for  ir.  But  if  the  fpecie  be  found  above  the  proportion  of 
the  induflry,  it  will  have  no  effcft  in  railing  prices,  nor  will  it  enter 
into  circulation:  it  will  be  hoarded  up  in  treafures,  where  it  muft 
wait  not  only  the  call  of  a  defire  in  the  proprietors  to  confume,  but 
of  the  induflrious  to  fatisfy  this  call.. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  in  confequence  of  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down,  that  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  money  in  any 
nation,  in  correfpondence  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  there  never 
can  remain,,  in  circulation^  but  a  quantity  nearly  proportional  to  the 
confumption  of  the  rich,  and  to  the  labour  and  induflry  of  the  poor 
inhabitants.  The  value  of  each  particular  fpecies  of  which  con-, 
fumption  is  determined  by  a  complication  of  circumftances  at  home 
and  abroad;  confequently,  the  proportion  is  not  determined  by  the 
^^u<intity  of  money  a<5lually  in  the  country. 

If  the  contrary  is  maintained,  and  if  it  be  affirmed  that  the  pro- 
portion between  fpecie  and  manufiadlures  is  reciprocal  and  deter- 
miined,  then  I  am  authorifed  to  draw  this  conclufion,  to  wit :  That! 
if  the  greateji  -^xo^MCQ.  of  induftry  muji  be  fold  for  'what  fpecie  is. 

*  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  proporiian,  here,  does  not  mean  value, 
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found  in  the  country,  let  the  fum  he  ever  fo  fmall,  fo  in  like  manncF, 
xho.  fmalleji  produce  of  induftry  niujl  be  fold  for  all  the  f peck  found  in 
the  country,  let  the  fum  be  ever  fo  great.  Confequently,  in  the  firft 
cafe,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  induftrious  will  never  feek  for  a 
better  price  from  abroad  j  and  in  the  fecond,  that  the  monied 
people  mufl  fpend  all  they  have  in  fupplying  their  moft  nioderate 
wants,  and  never  feek  for  cheaper  merchandize  than  what  they 
can  find  at  home.  Confequently,  there  can  be  no  foreign  trade, 
nor  can  there  ever  be  any  hoarding. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  my  chapter,  with  a  few  obfervations  up'oh 
the  three  propofitions  as  they  Hand  in  their  order. 

Prop.  i.  Prices  are  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  money.  And 
thus  the  augmenting  even  of  fiditious  wealth,  fuch  as  paper,  affe(5ls 
the  ftate  of  prices,  according  to  its  quantity. 

From  this  Mr.  Hume  difapproves  of  the  introdu6lion  of  paper 
money,  when  fpecie  is  wanting,  and  fays,  that  if  nothing  were 
allowed  to  circulate  but  gold  and  filver,  the  quantity  being  lefs, 
prices  would  be  lower. 

This  is  neither  more  or  lefs,  in  my  humble  opinion,  than  a  pro- 
je6t  to  dellroy  credit,  with  a  view  to  fupport  trade  and  induftry. 
Becaufe  it  would  effedlually  prevent  any  perfon  from  making  a 
confumption,  except  at  the  time  he  happened  to  be  provided  with 
ready  money.  Does  the  paper  money  in  England,  keep  up  the 
prices  of  grain  at  prefent,  January  1759  ?  And  will  not  every  article 
of  neceftaries  fall,  in  a  Ihort  time,  as  low  in  that  country  as  in 
any  other  in  Europe,  if  the  fame  meafures  continue  to  be  fol- 
lowed? 

Were  all  paper  money  in  that  kingdom  profcribed  at  once,  n^ 
doubt  the  prices  of  many  things  would  fall  very  confiderably ;  but 
fuch  a  fall  would  neither  be  univerfal  or  equable.  The  reafdn  of 
this  fall  would  not  be,  becaufe  the  fpecie  would  become  propor- 
tionally divided  among  all  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  Valtfe 
of  their  property ;  nor  becaufe  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  it,  fince 
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prices  abroad  would  flill  regulate  many  at  home :  but  becaufe  of 
the  fudde.n  revolution,  and  the  violent  overturn  thereby  produced 
on  tlie  balance  of  work  and  demand.  The  fcale  of  the  firfl 
would  preponderate  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  thofe  clafTes  of  the  in- 
duilrious,  who  work  for  daily  fubfiflence  in  furnifhing  fuperfluities, 
Would  enter  into  fo  ftrong  a  competition  with  one  another,  that 
their  work  would  fall  to  nothing,  while  fubiiftence  would  remain 
at  the  price  of  exportation.  If  it  be  afked  what  could  occaiion  this 
difference.  I  anfwer,  becaufe  the  workmen  who  fupply  fuper- 
fluities,  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  their  nation,  would  find  no  more 
demand  for  them,  from  the  want  of  credit,  or  of  a  circulating  fund 
to  buy  with,  and  ftrangers  would  not  profit  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  a  fuperfluity  not  adapted  to  their  own  tafle ;  but  they  would 
very  willingly  become  purchafers  of  every  bufhel  of  grain  become 
fuperfluous,^  by  llarving  fo  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  this 
would  keep  the  price  of  fubfiflence  upon  a  pretty  even  level  with 
that  of  other  countries. 

But  if  we  fuppofe  all  communication  cut  off  with  ftrangers, 
would  this  proportion  between  money  and  prices  then  hold  true? 
By  no  means.  Here  is  the  reafon:  there  are  many  ways  of  alienat- 
ing goods  or  natural  produce,  without  the  afliflance  of  fpecie.  Im- 
menfe  quantities  of  both  may  be  confumed  by  barter,  or  in  lieu  of 
fervice,  where  .money  is  never  heard  of:  now  all  this  portion 
alienated,  enters  into  the  mafs  of  what  is  called  produce  and  ma- 
nufadlures  which  come  to  market ;  but  can  have  no  influence  upon 
the.  fpecie,  nor  can  fpecie  have  any  upon  it,  fmce  the  money  re- 
mains ina(51:ive  during  thofe  operations. 

Another  reafon  is,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  preferving  fpe- 
cie in  an  equal  repartition,  fo  as  to  ferve  the  occafions  of  every 
body  in  proportion  to  their  worth.  The  reafon  is  manifefl :  money, 
.  like  every  other  thing,  will  come  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  give 
the  greatefl  value  for  it,  and  when  the  quantity  of  it  is  fmall  in 
any  country,  where  nothing  can  be  procured  without  it,  fuch  pro- 
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prietors  of  lands  as  have  the  greateft  defire  to  confume,  will  pm-- 
chafe  the  fpecie  at  a  higher  intereft,  or  with  more  of  their  lands 
than  others.  -  - 

This  alone  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  repartition  of  fpecie  can 
never  be  in  proportion  to  property  j  and  this  alfo  deftroys  the  fup- 
poiition  of  prices  rifing  and  faUing,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
it,  even  in  a  country  cijt  off  from  every  foreign  communication. 
Here  is  the  proof:  any  individual  who  has,  by  mortgaging  his 
lands,  got  together  a  large  proportion  of  the  fpecie  of  his  country, 
will  raife  piices  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  making  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  work ;  and  the  reft  of  the  fame  country,  drained  of 
their  circulating  value,  muft  diminifli  their  demand  ;  confequently, 
prices  will  fall  elfewhere.    I  now  come  to  the  fecond  propofition. 

The  coin  and  current  money  of  a  country,  is  the  reprefmtation  of 
all  its  labour  and  commodities ;  fo  that  in  proportion  as  there  is 
more  or  lefs  of  this  reprefentatlon,  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  it  will 
go  for  the  fame  quantity  of  the  thing  reprefented. 

To  this  reprefentatlon  \  cannot  agree,  and  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the 
fource  of  error.  A  proper  equivalent  for  labour  and  manufactures, 
may,  in  one  fcnfe,  be  called  a  reprefentatlon;  but  there  is  no  neceffity 
for  this  equivalent  to  confift  in  coin.  Are  not  meat  and  clothes  an 
equivalent  for  p-^rfonal  fervice  ?  Is  not  a  free  houfe  and  a  bit  of 
land,  a  very  good  equivalent  for  all  the  manufactures  a  country 
weaver  can  Avork  up  for  me  who  am  his  landlord  ?  If  there  were  not 
one  penny  of  coin  in  a  country,  would  it  follow,  that  there  could 
be  no  alienation,  or  that  every  thing  might  there  be  got  for  no- 
thing ? 

Coin, has  an  intriniic  value;  and' when  it  comes  into  a  country, 
it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  country,  as  if  a  portion  of  territory  were 
added  to  it:  but  it  has  no  title  to  reprefent  any  thing  vendible,  by 
preference,  or  to  be  confidered  as  the  only  equivalent  for  all  things 
alienable.  It  is  made  a  common  price,  on  ho  other  accouht'  than 
becaufe  of  its  rarity,  its  folidity,  its  being  of  a' nature  to  circu- 
late, 
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late,  and  to  fuffer  a  correal  divdfion  without  end,  and  to  cany  its 
value  along  with  it,  which  is  a  proper  equivalent  for  every  thing ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  by  its  nature  little  liable  to  vary. 

Were,  indeed,  a  ftatefman  to  perforrn  the  operation  of  circulation 
and  commerce,  by  calling  in,  from  time  to  time,  ajl  the  proprietors 
of  fpecie  in  one  body,  and  all  thofe  of  alienable  commodities,  work- 
men, &c.  in  another ;  and  were  he,  after  informing  himfelf  of  the 
refpe<5live  quantities  of  each,  to  eflabliih  a  g^enerajl  tariff  af  prices, 
according  to  our  author's  rule  ;  this  idea  of  reprefentation  might  eafily 
be  admitted  ;  becaufe  the  parcels  of  manufactures  would  then  feera 
to  be  adapted  to  the  pieces  of  the  fpecie,  as  the  rations  of  forage 
for  the  horfes  of  an  army  are  made  larger  ar  fmaller,  according  as 
the  magazines  are  well  or  ill  provided  at  the  time :  but  has  this 
any  refemblance  to  the  operations  of  commerce  ? 

The  idea  of  coin  being  the  repreftntation  of  all  the  induftry  and  ma- 
nufactures of  a  country,  is  pretty ;  and  has  been  invented  for  the 
fake  of  making  a  general  rule  for  operating  an  eafy  diftributionof 
things  extremely  complex  in  their. nature.  From  this  comes  error. 
We  fubftitute  a  complex  term,  fomjetinies  in  one  fenfe,  and  fome- 
times  in  another,  and  we  draw  conclufions  as  if  it  exprefled  a  fixed 
and  determined  idea. 

If  in  algebra,  x,  y,  z,  See.  ever  llood  for  more  than  a  fingle 
idea,  the  fcience  would  become  ufelefs  ;  but  as  they  never  reprefent 
but  the  very  fame  notion,  they  never  change  their  nature  through 
all  manner  of  tranfpofitions. 

It  is  not  the  fame  of  terms  in  any  other  fcience,  as  abundantly 
appears  from  the  queilion  now  before  us :  coin  is  called  a  reprefen- 
tation, becaufe  it  is  an  equivalent ;  and  becaufe  it  is  a  reprefentation, 
it  muftbearan  exa<5l  proportion  to  die  thin^.reprefented.  Andiince 
in  fome  particular  examples,  this  reprefentation  appears  to  hold ; 
therefore  the  rule  is  made  general,  although  circumftances  may  be 
different.  If,  for  example,  a  merchant,  or  a  private  perfon,  has 
upon  hand  a  thaufaud  pounds  worth  of  grain,  no  doubt  tliat  the 
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thoufandth  part  of  the  merchandize  is  worth  the  thoufandth  part 
of  the  fum ;  becaufe  both  are  determined  in  their  quantity  and 
quality  :  but  the  parcels  of  this  corn,  though  exa<5tiy  proportioned 
to  the  price  of  the  whole,  do  not  draw  their  value  from  this  pro- 
portion, but  from  the  total  value  of  the  whole  mafs  ;  which  is  de^ 
termined  from  the  complicated  operations  of  demand  and  com- 
petition, as  has  been  faid,  and  not  from  the  fpecie  of  the  country, 
which  can  bear  no  proportion  either  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  grain. 

There  may  be  vail  quantities  of  coin  in  a  country  of  little  in- 
duftry ;  and,  vice  i>erfa,  coin  is  conllantly  an  equivalent,  but  never  a 
reprefentation,  more  than  any  other  equivalent  which  may  be  con- 
trived. Were  the  dodlrine  of  this  fecond  proportion  true,  every 
commodity  in  a  country  fhould  be  fold  like  a  parcel  of  the  grain, 
in  the  foregoing  example,  by  the  rule  of  three ;  as  the  property 
of  all  the  labour  and  manufa6lures  of  the  country  is  to  the  part  I 
intend  to  alienate,  fo  is  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  country  to  the 
part  I  am  entitled  to  receive.  This  way  of  regulating  prices  may 
be  very  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  very  common.  I  now  proceed  to 
the  third  and  laft  proportion. 

Increafe  the  commodities,  they  become  cheaper:  increafe  the 
money,  they  rife  in  their  value. 

This  propofition  is  much  too  general :  the  firft  part  of  it  is  com- 
monly true,  the  laft  part  is  more  commonly  falfe. 

What  can  increafe  commodities,  but  a  demand  for  them  ?  If  the 
demand  be  equal  to  the  augmentation,  there  will  be  no  alteration 
in  the  price. 

Let  extraordinary  plenty  increafe  fubfiftence,  it  will  naturally  fall 
in  the  price  ;  but  it  may  be  hoarded  up,  and  made  to  rife  in  fpite 
of  the  plenty;  it  may  be  demanded  from  abroad;  this  alfo  will 
make  it  rife. 

Let  the  produ6lion  of  fuperfluities,  not  exportable,  be  produced  by 
workmen  whofe  branch  is  overftocked,  prices  will  undoubtedly  fall. 

The 
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The  fame  obfervations  are  true  of  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
commodities.  If  this  diminiflies  by  degrees,  from  a  diminution  of 
demand,  the  price  of  them  will  not  rife. 

If  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  falls  below  the  neceffary  confump- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  prices  will  undoubtedly  rife. 

If  ..the  articles  of  fuperfluity  are  diminifhed,  prices  will  only  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  to  buy,  that  is,  to  the  competition, 
not  to  the  deficiency.    On  the  other  hand,  as  to  coin  or  money, 

Increafe  the  money,  nothing  can  be  concluded  as  to  prices,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  certain,  that  people  will  increafe  their  expences  in 
proportion  to  their  wealth ;  and  although  they  ftiould,  the  moment 
their  additional  demand  has  the  effe(5l  of  producing  a  fufficient  fup- 
ply,  prices  will  return  to  the  old  flandard. 

But  diminifh  the  quantity  of  fpecie  employed  in  circulation,  you  both 
retard  this,  and  hurt  the  induftrious  ;  becaufe  we  fuppofe  the  for- 
mer quantity  exadly  fufficient  to  preferve  both  in  the  jull  propor- 
tion to  the  delires  and  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thefe  are  but  a  few  of  the  numberlefs  modifications  necefiary  to 
be  applied  to  this  general  rule ;  and  I  hope  wliat  I  have  faid,  will 
jullify  the  obfervation  I  have  made  on  the  whole  dodlrine  ;  to  wit, 
that  it  is  much  more  fpecious  than  folid,  in  every  one  of  its  three 
branches. 

Let  me  juft  propofe  one  queftion  more  upon  this  fubjecT:,  and  then 
I  fhall  conclude. 

Suppofe  the  fpecie  of  Europe  to  continue  increafing  in  quantity 
every  year,  until  it  amounts  to  ten  times  the  prefent  quantity, 
would  prices  rife  in  proportion  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  fuch  an  augmentation  might  happen,  without  the 
fmalleft  alteration  upon  prices,  or  that  it  might  occafion  a  very 
great  one,  according  to  circumftances.  If  indullry  increafes  to  ten 
times  what  it  is  at  prefent,  that  is  to  fay,  were  the  produce  of  it 
increafed  to  ten  times  its  prefent  value,  according  to  the  a(5tual 
fiandard  of  prices,  the  value  of  every  manufadture  and  produce 

^  might 
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Blight  remain  without  alteration.  Tliis  fuppofition  is  poflible ;  be- 
caufe  no  man  can  tell  to  what  extent  demand  may  carry  induftry. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fcale  of  demand  could  be  fuppofed  to 
preponderate,  fo  as  to  draw  all  the  wealth  into  circulation,  without 
having  the  effeft  of  augmenting  the  fupply  (which  I  take  to  be  im- 
poiTible)  then  prices  would  rife  to  ten  times  the  prefent  ftandard, 
at  leaft  in  many  articles. 

This  folution  is  entirely  confident  both  with  Mr.  Hume's  prin- 
ciple and  mine  ;  becaufe  nothing  is  fo  eafy  in  an  hypothefis,  as  to 
eftablifh  proportions  between  things,  which  in  themfelves  are  be- 
yond all  the  powers  of  computation. 


CHAP.     XXIX. 

Circulation  'with  foreign  Nations^  the  fame  thing  as  the  Balance 

of  Trade. 

WE  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  in  a  former  chapter,  how  tlie 
circulation  of  money,  given  in  exchange  for  confumable 
commodities,  produces  a  vibration  in  tlie  balance  of  domeftic 
Avealth :  we  are  now  to  apply  the  fame  principles  to  the  circulation 
of  foreign  trade  ;  in  order  to  find  out,  if  there  can  really  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  balance  upon  it,  which  may  enrich  one  country,  and 
impoverifh  another. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  when  money  is  given  for  a  confumable 
eommodity,  the  perfon  who  gets  it  acquires  a  balance  in  his  fa- 
vour, fo  foon  as  he  with  whom  he  has  exchanged,  has  begun  to 
eonfurae. 

That  if  two  confumable  commodities  are  exchanged,  the  balance 
comes  to  a  level,  when  both  are  confumed.    That  it  is  only .  the 

4  wealth 
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wealth  which  is  foxiod  in  circulation,  which  caa  ejig-jige  its  balance, 
and  the  remainder  miii  be  found  locked  up,  made  into  plate,  oi- 
employed  in  foreign  trade.  And  it  has  been  obfervcd,  that  the 
quantity  of  money  found  h'^  circulation,  is  ever  in  proportion  to 
the  fale  of  the  pro.d.uce  of  indufliy  and  jiaianufadtures ;  and  that 
when  the  quantity  of  metals  is  not  fufficient  to  carry  on  a  circu* 
lation,  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  thofe  who  have  any  real 
equivalent  to  give,  that  fymbolical  money  may  be  naade  to  fill  up 
the  void,  when  the  intereft  of  the  Hate  comes  to  require  it. 

We  have  alfo  laid  it  down  as  a  kind  of  general  rule,  tliat  while 
luxury  only  tends  to  keep  up  demand  to  the  reafonable  proportion 
of  power  and  inclination  in  the  induftrious  part  of  a  people  to  fup- 
ply  it,  that  then  it  is  advantageous  to  a  nation ;  and  that  fo  foon  as 
it  begins  to  make  the  fcale  of  home-demand  preponderate,  by 
forming  a  competition  among  the  natives,  to  confume  what  Gran- 
gers feek  for,  that  then  it  is  hurtful,  and  has  an  evident  tendency 
to  root  out  foreign  trade.  Thefe  principles  are  all  analogous  to 
one  another,  and  Ihould  be  retained  while  we  examine  the  quellion 
before  us. 

Imuft  flill  add,  that  the  fluctuation  of  the  balance  of  wealth  is 
conftantly  inclining  in  favour  of  the  induftrious,  and  againft  the 
idle  confumer.  This  however  admits  of  a  reftficTiion,  viz.  The  in- 
duftrious muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  frugal ;  and  the  idle,  extravagant. 
For  if  the  induftrious  man  confumes  the  produce  of  his  induftry, 
he  will  only  have  laboured  to  increafe  his  confumption,  not  his 
wealth :  and  if  the  idle  perfon,  by  his  frugality,  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  his  yearly  income,  he  will  thereby  repair  every  difad- 
•  vantage  incurred  by  his  floth,  the  balance  then  will  ftand  even  be- 
tween them ;  the  induftry  in  one  fcale,  and  the  fund  already  pro- 
vided in  the  other,  will  keep  both  parties  on  a  level  as  before. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  the  balance  of  domeftic  wealth  turn 
in  f ay$)ur  of  a  poor  man,  he  muft  be  both  induftrious  and  frugal. 

Now 
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Now  let  us  apply  thefe  principles  to  a  whole  nation,  confidered 
as  an  individual  in  the  great  fociety  of  mankind.  A  private  perfon 
who  condu(5ls  his  affairs  with  prudence,  muft  either  be  in  a  way 
of  growing  richer  by  his  induftry,  or  of  fpending  his  income  with 
oeconomy  and  difcretion :  fo  I  muft  fuppofe  a  nation  which  is  well 
governed,  either  to  be  growing  rich  by  foreign  trade,  or  at  leaft  in 
a  ftate  of  not  becoming  poorer  by  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  ftatefman  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
thofe  who  hold  the  foreign  correfpondence,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
mafter  of  a  family  to  watch  over  thofe  he  fends  to  market. 

I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Mr.  Hume,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  balance  of  trade,  that  money  over  all  the  world  is 
like  a  fluid,  which  muft  ever  be  upon  a  level,  and  that  fo  foon  as 
in  any  nation  that  level  is  deftroyed  by  any  accident,  while  the 
nation  preferves  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  induftry, 
the  wealth  muft  return  to  a  level  as  before. 

To  prove  this,  he  fuppofes  four  fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Great 
Britain  annihilated  in  one  night,  the  confequence  of  which  he 
imagines  would  be,  that  all  labour  and  commodities  would  fink  in 
their  price,  and  that  foreign  markets  would  be  thereby  entirely 
fupplied  by  that  induftrious  people,  who  would  immediately  begin 
to  draw  back  fuch  a  proportion  of  wealth,  as  would  put  them  again 
upon  a  level  with  their  neighbours. 

This  reafoning  is  confiftent  with  the  principles  we  have  exa- 
mined, and  humbly  rejected  in  the  preceding  chapter;  both  ftand 
upon  the  fame  foundation,  and  lead  to  a  chain  of  confequences 
totally  different  from  the  whole  plan  of  this  inquiry. 

My  intention  is  not  fo  much  to  refute  the  opinions  of  others,  as 
briefly  to  pafs  them  in  review.  General  propofitions,  fuch  as  thofe 
we  have  been  treating  of,  are  only  true  or  falfe,  according,  as  they 
are  underftood  to  be  accompanied  with  certain  reftri6lions,  appli- 
cations, and  limitations :  I  fhall  therefore  fay  nothing  as  to  the 
propofition  itfelf,  but  only  examine  how  far  the  example  he  has 

taken 
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taken  of  the  fvidden  annihilation  of  a  great  proportion  of  a  nation's 
wealth,  can  naturally  be  followed  by  the  confequences  he  fup- 
pofes. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  me  fuggeft  another  confequence  (different 
from  that  of  the  author,  and  flowing  from  the  dodtrine  we  have 
eftabliflied)  which  poflibly  might  happen,  upon  the  annihilation 
of  four  fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Great  Britain.  I  fliall  take  no 
notice  of  the  effe<5ls  which  fo  fudden  a  revolution  might  occafion  ; 
thefe  have  not  been  attended  to  by  the  author,  and  therefore  I  fliall 
conlider  them  as  out  of  the  queftion.  I  fuppofe  the  event  to  have 
happened,  prices  to  have  been  reduced,  and  every  immediate  in- 
convenience to  have  been  prevented.  My  only  inquiry  fhall  be 
direded  towards  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  fuch  a  revolution, 
as  to  foreign  trade,  as  to  drawing  back  the  money  annihilated,  and 
as  to  the  preferving  the  fame  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  fame 
degree  of  induftry  as  before.  If  I  can  Ihew,  that  the  event  alone  of 
annihilating  the  fpecie,  and  I'educing  prices  in  proportion,  (which 
I  fhall  allow  to  be  the  confequence  of  it)  will  have  the  effedl  of 
annihilating  both  induftry  and  the  induftrious,  it  cannot  after- 
wards be  infilled  on,  that  the  revolution  can  have  the  effed  of 
drawing  back  a  proportional  part  of  the  general  wealth  of  Europe  : 
becaufe  the  prefervation  of  the  induftrious  is  confidered  as  the  re- 
quifite  for  this  purpofe. 

Here  then  is  the  confequence,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
would  very  probably  happen  upon  fo  extraordinary  an  emergency ; 
and  I  flatter  myfelf  that  my  reader  has  already  anticipated  my  de- 
cifion. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  who,  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
would  be  found  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  exportable  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  of  many  other  kinds  of  goods  demanded  in  foreign  markets, 
inftead  of  felling  them  to  their  poor  countrymen,  for  a  price  pro- 
portioned to  our  author's  tariff,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  fpe- 
cie, which  he  takes  to  be  the  reprefentation  of  them,  would  export 

VOL.  L  H  h  h  them 
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them  to  France,  to  Holland,  or  to  any  other  country  where  they 
could  get  the  befi;  price,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  would 
llarve. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  the  exportation  would  not  be  allowed.  I  an- 
fwer,  that  fucli  a  prohibition  would  be  highly  feafonablej  but 
quite  contrary  to  the  principle  of  laying  trade  open,  and  impoffible 
to  be  effedlual,  as  that  author  juftly  obferves,  when  he  fays,  "  Can 
"  one  imagine,  that  all  commodities  could  be  fold  in  France,  for  a 
"  tenth  of  the  price  they  would  yield  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
"  Pyrenees,  without  finding  their  way  thither,  and  drawing  frona 
"  that  immenfe  treafure  ?"  Si\ppofe  this  phrafe  to  run  thus.  Can  any 
one  imagine,  that  proviiions  could  be  fold  in  Britain,  for  a  fourth 
part  of  the  price  they  would  yield  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water^ 
without  finding  their  way  thither,  and  drawing  from  tlmt  immenfe 
treafure  ?  This  is  entirely  confident  with  our  principles,  and  ruins 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Hume's  former  fuppofition :  becaufe  the  exporta- 
tion of  them  would  annihilate  the  inhabitants. 

From  this  I  conclude,  that  a  nation,  though  induflrious  and  po- 
pulous, may  reduce  itfelf  to  poverty  in  the  midfl  of  wealthy  neigh- 
bours, as  a  private  perfon,  though  rich,  may  reduce  himfelf  to 
want,  in  the  midft  of  the  amufements  and  luxury  of  London  or 
of  Paris.  And  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  by  following  a  dif- 
ferent conduct,  may  amafs  great  fums  of  wealth,  far  above  the 
proportion  of  it  among  their  neighbours. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  long  difcuffion.  It  is  not  by  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  commodities,  and  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver,  that  a  nation  becomes  poor ;  it  is  by  confuming  thofe  com- 
modities when  imported.  The  moment  the  confumption  begins, 
the  balance  turns ;  confequently,  it  is  evidently  againft  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  now  examine,  either  to  fell  at  home,  or  deftroy 
confifcated  goods.  The  only  way  of  repairing  the  damage  done  by 
fuch  frauds,  is  to  export  the  merchandize,  and  by  felling  them 
cheap  in  other  countries,  to  hurt  the  trade  of  the  country  which 
4  firll 
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firll:  had  furnifhed  them.  From  this  alfo  we  may  conclude,  that 
thofe  nations  which  trade  to  India,  by  fending  out  gold  and  filver, 
for  a  return  in  fuperfluities  of  the  mofl  confumable  nature,  the 
confumption  of  which  they  prohibit  at  home,  do  not  in  effe(5l  fpend 
their  own  fpecie,  but  that  of  their  neighbours  who  purchafe  the 
returns  of  it  for  their  own  confumption.  Confequently,  a  nation 
may  become  immenfely  rich  by  the  conftant  exportation  of  her 
fpecie,  and  importation  of  all  forts  of  confumable  commodities. 
But  fhe  would  do  well  to  beware  of  this  trade,  when  her  inhabi- 
tants have  taken  a  luxurious  turn,  left  flie  fhould  come  to  refemble 
the  drunkard  who  commenced  wine  merchant,  in  order  to  make 
excellent  chear  in  wine  with  all  his  friends  who  came  to  fee  him ; 
or  the  millener,  who  took  it  into  her  head  to  wear  the  fine  laces 
flie  ufed  to  make  up  for  her  cuftomers. 

li  a  rich  nation,  where  luxury  is  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch, 
where  a  defire  of  gain  ferves  as  a  fpur  to  induftry,  where  all  the 
poor  are  at  work,  in  order  to  turn  the  balance  of  domellic  wealth 
in  their  favour,  if  fuch  a  nation,  I  fay,  is  found  to  confume  not 
only  the  whole  work  of  the  inhabitants,  but  even  that  of  other 
countries,  it  muft  have  a  balance  of  trade  againft  it,  equivalent  to 
the  foreign  confumption ;  and  this  muft  be  paid  for  in  fpecie,  or 
in  an  annual  intereft,  to  the  diminution  of  the  former  capital.  Let 
this  trade  continue  long,  they  will  not  only  come  at  the  end  of 
their  metals,  but  they  may  even  fucceed  in  exporting  their  lands. 
This  laft  appears  a  paradox,  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing. 
The  Corficans  have  exported,  that  is  fold,  the  beft  part  of  thek 
iiland  to  Genoa ;  and  now,  after  having  fpent  the  price  in  wearing 
damafk  and  velvet,  they  want  to  bring  it  back,  by  confifcating  the 
property  of  the  Genoefe,  who  have  both  paid  for  the  ifland,  and 
drawn  back  the  price  of  it  by  the  balance  of  their  trade  againft  thefe 
iflanders.  It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  Corfica  alone  afforded  an 
example  of  this  kind. 

H  h  h  2  Is 
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Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  duty  of  a  llatefman  to  prevent  the  con- 
fumption  of  foreign  produce  ?  If  tapeflry  or  other  elegant  furni- 
ture, fuch  as  is  feen  in  a  certain  great  capital  in  Europe,  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  doubts 
but  this  article  would  carry  money  out  of  that  nation  ? 

It  may  be  anfwered,  that  as  much  elegance  of  another  kind 
may  be  fent  in  return.  True  ;  and  it  would  be  very  lucky  if  this 
could  be  the  cafe;  but  then  you  muft  fuppofe  an  equality  of  ele- 
gance in  both  countries,  and  farther,  you  muft  fuppofe  a  reciprocal 
tafte  for  the  refpe6live  fpecies  of  elegance.  Now  the  tafte  of  one 
country  may,  indeed,  be  common  to  both  ;  but  it  may  happen  that 
the  tafte  of  the  one  may  not  be  that  of  the  other,  though  nothing 
inferior,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  a  third  party.  And  the  dif- 
ference may  proceed  from  this ;  that  the  young  people  of  one 
country  travel  into  the  other,  where  the  inhabitants  flay  at  home : 
a  circumftance  which  would  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  country 
of  the  travellers,  if  a  wife  ftatefman  did  not,  by  feafonable  prohi- 
bitions upon  certain  articles  of  foreign  confumption,  prevent  the 
bad  confequences  of  adopting  a  tafte  for  what  his  fubjecfls  cannot 
produce. 

This  furnifhes  a  hint,  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  maxim  in  a 
great  monarchy,  to  have  houfes  built  in  the  capital  for  every  foreign 
minifler,  where  the  general  dillribution  of  the  apartments  of  each 
might  be,  as  much  as  poflible,  analogous  to  the  tafte  of  the  country 
for  whofe  minifler  it  is  calculated :  but  as  to  the  furniture,  to  have 
it  made  of  the  moft  elegant  doraellic  manufadlures  eafily  export- 
able, nicely  adapted  alio  to  the  ufes  and  fafliions  of  every  foreign 
country.  Such  a  regulation  could  never  fail  of  being  highly  ac- 
ceptable, as  it  would  prove  a  great  faving  to  foreign  minillers,  and 
would  infenfibly  give  them  a  tafte  for  the  manufa6lures  and  luxury 
of  the  country  they  refide  in.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  be  fo 
far  from  expecfting  a  return  of  this  civility,  that  I  would  recom- 
mend a  fet  of  furniture,  as  a  gratification,  to  every  minifler  fent 

abroad, 
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abroad,  who  fliould  regularly  fell  it  off  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
commiffion.  Such  an  expence  would  not  coft  one  penny  to  the  na- 
tion, and  would  be  a  means  of  captivating  unwary  ilrangcrs,  who 
might  be  thereby  made  to  pay  dearly  for  fuch  marks  of  politenefs 
and  civility.     I  return. 

Without  being  expert  in  the  compvitation  of  exports  and  imports, 
or  very  accurate  in  combining  the  different  courfes  of  exchange 
between  the  different  cities  of  Europe,  a  flatefman  may  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  vt^hatever  foreign  commodity,  of  whatfoever  kind 
it  be,  is  found  to  be  confumed  within  the  nation  he  governs,  fo  far 
tlie  balance  of  trade  is  againft  her ;  and  that  fo  far  as  any  commo- 
dity produced  either  by  the  foil,  or  labour  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
confumed  by  foreigners,  fo  far  the  balance  is  for  her. 

A  nation  may  in  fome  meafure  be  compared  to  a  country  gentle- 
man, who  lives  upon  his  land.  This  I  fuppofe  to  be  his  all.  From 
it  he  draws  direcSlly  his  nourishment,  perhaps  his  clothes  are 
worked  up  in  his  family.  If  he  be  fo  very  frugal  as  never  to  go  to 
market  for  any  thing,  any  fpare  produce  which  he  can  fell,  is  clear 
money  in  his  purfe.  If  he  indulges  now  and  then  in  a  bottle  of 
wine,  which  his  farm  does  not  produce,  he  mufl  go  to  market  with 
his  purfe  in  his  hand  ;  and  fo  ibon  as  his  bottle  is  out,  I  think  he  is 
effecSlually  fo  much  poorer  than  he  was  before.  If  he  goes  on,  and 
increafes  his  confumption  of  fuch  things  as  he  is  obliged  to  buy^ 
he  will  run  out  the  money  he  had  in  his  purfe,  and  be  reduced 
to  the  fimple  produdlion  of  his  farm.  If  then  this  country  gentle- 
man be  poorer,  certainly  fome  body  is  richer ;  and  as  it  is  no  body 
in  his  family,  it  mufb  be  fome  of  his  neighbours. 

Juft  fo  a  nation  which  has  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  foreign 
markets,  in  order  to  fupply  her  own  confumption,  mufl  certainly 
grow  rich  in  proportion  to  her  exportation. 

Thefe  riches  again  will  not  circulate  at  home,  in  proportion  to 
the  domellic  confumption  of  natural  produce  and  manufac^lureSj 
but  in  proportion  to  the  alienation  of  them  for  money :  the  furplus- 

wealth 
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wealth  will  llagnate  in  one  way  or  other,  in  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
ney gatherers,  who  are  the  fmall  confumers. 

While  there  is  found  a  fnfficient  quantity  of  money  for  carrying 
on  reciprocal  alienations ;  thofe  money  gatherers  will  not  be  able 
to  employ  their  flagnated  wealth  within  the  nation  ;  but  fo  foon  as 
this  gathering  has  the  efFedt  of  diminifhing  the  fpecie,  below  the 
proportion  found  necefTary  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  it  will  begin 
to  be  lent  out,  and  fo  return  to  circulate  for  a  time,  until  by  the 
operation  of  the  fame  caufes  it  will  fall  back  into  its  former  repo- 
fitories. 

Should  it  be  here  objeded,  that  upon  the  augmentation  of  a  na- 
tion's riches,  no  money  can  llagnate  ;  becaufe  prices  rifing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  augmentation  of  them,  all  the  additional  wealth  mult  be 
thrown  into  circulation :  furely  both  reafon  and  experience  mull 
point  out  the  weaknefs  of  fuch  an  objeflion. 

While  a  favourable  balance,  therefore,  is  preferved  upon  foreign 
trade,  a  nation  grows  richer  daily  ;  and  Hill  prices  remain  regulated 
as  before,  by  the  complicated  operations  of  demand  and  compe- 
tition ;  and  when  one  nation  is  grown  richer,  others  mult  be  grow- 
ing poorer :  this  is  an  example  of  a  favourable  balance  of  trade. 

When  this  fuperfluity  of  riches  is  only  profited  of  by  the  luxu- 
rious individuals,  inftead  of  being  turned  to  profit  by  the  ilate  itfelf, 
with  a  view  to  fecure  the  advantages  thereby  acquired,  then  the 
balance  takes  a  contrary  turn :  this  is  the  cafe  whenever  foreign 
importations  for  confumption,  Lre  either  permitted  as  a  gratification 
ro  the  luxurious  defires  of  the  wealthy,  or  becaufe  of  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  goods  at  home,  in  confequence  of  domellic  competition. 
If  it  be  permitted  purely  in  favour  of  the  firft,  it  marks  a  levity  and 
want  of  attention  unworthy  of  a  llatefman :  if  on  account  of  the 
fecond,  it  fhews  either  an  ignorance  of  the  real  confequences  of  fo 
temporary  an  expedient,  or  a  difregard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
lower  clalTes  of  the  people. 

Every 
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Every  augmentation  of  prices  at  home,  mull  be  a  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  many  domeftic  circumftances,  and  muft  be  removed  by 
corre6ling  them,  as  has  been,  I  think,  made  clear.  But  let  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  from  the  augmentation  of  wealth  alone,  manufadtures 
can  no  more  produce  work  fo  cheap  as  other  nations  ;  I  think  that 
both  in  humanity  and  prudence,  a  people  fhould  fubmit  to  the  in- 
convenience of  paying  dearer.  In  humanity,  becaufe  by  the  intro- 
ducflion  of  foreign  manufa6lures,  you  flarve  thofe  very  people, 
who  by  their  labour  have  enriched  you :  in  prudence,  becaufe  by 
opening  your  ports  to  fuch  importation  you  deliberately  throvvT 
away  that  fuperiority  of  riches  you  have  been  at  fo  much  pains  to 
acquire. 

I  freely  grant,  that  particular  people  do  not  regulate  either  their 
expence  or  their  fchemes  of  getting  money,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  public  good.  One  who  has  a  coat  to  buy,  will  be  very  glad  to 
find  a  piece  of  foreign  manufadlure  at  a  cheap  rate ;  another  will 
wifh  to  fmuggle  a  piece  of  goods  on  which  there  is  a  high  duty. 
But  the  queftion  is,  whether  a  llatefman  is  to  allow  this  foreign 
confumption  ?  I  think  it  is  much  the  fame  queftion,  as  if  it  were 
afked,  whether  the  mafter  of  a  family  fhould,  in  good  oeconomy, 
allow  his  fervants  to  invite  their  friends  to  drink  in  his  cellar,  in- 
ftead  of  carrying  them  to  a  public  houfe. 

But  fuppofe  it  faid,  that  "  by  laying  trade  open,  you  are  fure 
*'  that  wealth  will  naturally  come  to  a  balance,  in  all  countries, 
"  and  that  all  fears  of  a  wrong  balance  of  trade  are  only  the  efFe(fl 
"  of  a  gloomy  imagination."  See  Mr.  Hume's  Political  Difcourfesy 
Sedl.  V. 

Several  anfwers  may  be  made  to  this  objedlion.  The  firft,  that  it 
is  in  order  to  prevent  this  kind  of  balance,  that  every  nation  gives 
themfelves  difquiet :  for  by  balance  here,  is  underftood  an  equality 
of  wealth ;  and  it  is  rich  nations  only  who  are  anxious,  left  they 
fliould  be  brought  to  fuch  an  equality.  In  the  queftion  here  before 
us,  it  is  the  lofs  of  the  fuperiority  which  is  underftood  by  a  balance 

turning 
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turning  againfl  a  nation.  If,  therefore,  it  be  the  interefl:  of  a  na- 
tion, poor  in  refpect  of  its  neighbours,  to  have  trade  laid  open, 
that  wealth  may,  like  a  fluid,  come  to  an  equilibrium  -,  I  am  fure 
it  is  the  interefl  of  a  rich  nation,  to  cut  off"  the  communication  of 
hurtful  trade,  by  fuch  impediments  as  reftriftions,  duties,  and  pro- 
hibitions, upon  importation  ;  that  thereby,  as  by  dykes,  its  wealth 
may  be  kept  above  the  level  of  the  furrounding  element. 

Another  anfwer  is,  that  laying  trade  open  Avould  not  have  the 
efledt  propofed ;    becaufe  it  would  deftroy  induftry  in  fome  coun- 
tries, at  leafl,  if  not  every  where.    A  manufacture  muft  be  very 
folidly  eftablillied  indeed,  not  to  fnffer  any  prejudice  by  a  permif- 
fion  to  import  the  like  commodities  from  other  countries.     The 
very  nature  of  luxury  is  fuch,  that  it  prompts  people  often  to  con- 
fume,  from  caprice  and  novelty,  what  is  really  inferior  to  home- 
produ6lion.     It  may  be  anfwered,    that  this  argument  cuts  two 
ways:  for  if  a  nation  from  caprice  confumes  foreign  commodities, 
why  may  not  other  nations  from  caprice  likewife,  take  off"  thofe 
which  are  left  on  hand  i"    This  reafoning  may  appear  good,  in  a 
theory  which  does  not  take  in  every  political  confideration.     But  a 
poor  manufacturer  who  cannot  find  work,  becaufe  the  branch  he 
works  in  is  fupplied  from  abroad,  cannot  live  till  the  caprice  of 
foreigners  makes  them  demand  his  labour.     If  a  certain  number 
of  inhabitants  be  employed  in  a  neceflary  branch  of  confumption, 
there  mufl  be  a  certain  demand  preferved  for  it ;  and  whatever  can 
render  this  precarious,  will  ruin  the  undertaking,  and  thofe  em- 
ployed in  it. 

A  third  anfwer  is,  that  any  nation  who  would  open  its  ports  to 
all  manner  of  foreign  importation,  without  being  aflured  of  a  reci- 
,procal  permiffion  from  all  its  neighbours,  would,  I  think,  very 
foon  be  ruined  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  a  proof  that  a  balance  of 
trade  is  a  poflible  fuppofition,  and  that  proper  rcftriftions  upon  im- 
portation may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  a  ftate. 

In 
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In  order  to  promote  induflry,  a  llatefman  mull  3.S:.,  as  well  ar. 
permit  and  protedl.  Could  ever  the  woollen  manufa<5lure  have 
been  introduced  into  France,  from  the  conlideratioii  of  the  great 
advantage  England  had  drawn  from  it,  if  the  King  had  not  undef* 
taken  the  fupport  of  it,  by  granting  many  privileges  to  the  under- 
takers, and  by  laying  ftricT:  prohibitions  on  all  foreign  cloths  ?  Is 
there  any  other  way  of  ellabliiliing  a  new  manufacTture  any  where  ? 

Laying,  therefore,  trade  quite  open  would  have  this  eire(5t,  it 
would  deftroy  at  firft,  at  leail,  all  the  luxurious  arts  ;  confequently, 
it  would  diminifh  confumption  ;  confequently,  diminifh  the  quan- 
tity of  circulating  cafh  ;  confequently,  it  would  promote  hoarding  j 
and  confequently,  would  bring  on  poverty  in  all  the  Jates  of  Eu- 
rope. Nothing,  I  imagine,  but  an  univerfal  monarchy,  governed 
by  the  fame  laws,  and  adminiftred  according  to  one  plan  well  con- 
certed, can  be  compatible  with  an  univerfally  open  trade.  While 
there  are  different  ftates,  there  muft  be  different  interefts  j  aild 
when  no  one  ftatefman  is  found  at  the  head  of  thefe  interefts,  there 
can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  common  good ;  and  when  there  is  no 
common  good,  every  intereft  mull  be  confidered  feparately.  But 
as  tliis  fcheme  of  laying  trade  quite  open,  is  not  a  thing  likely  to 
happen,  we  may  fave  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  m^ore  par- 
ticularly into  what  might  be  its  confequences  ,  it  is  enough  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  they  muft,  in  their  nature,,  be  exceedingly  complex,  and 
if  we  have  mentioned  fome  of  them,,  it  has  only  been  to  apply 
principles,  and  fhcw  how  confequences  may  follow  one  another: 
to  foretel  what  mtijl  follow  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  ix)t  impoffible. 

In  difcovering  of  the  balance  of  trade,  I  have  hitherto  confidered 
it  only  fo  fax  as  the  fpecie  of  a  country  is  augmented  by  it.  In  the 
fubfequent  book,  when  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  bring  this  fubjed; 
once  more  upon  the  carpet,  I  iliall  fhew  how  a  balance  may  be  ex- 
tremely favourable  without  augmenting  the  mafs  of  the  precious 
metals  ;  to  wit,  by  pi'oviding  fubllftence  for  an  additional  number 
of  inhabitants  ;  by  increafmg  the  quantity  of  iliipping,  which  is  an 

VOL.  L  I  i  i  article 
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article  of  wealth  ;  by  conflituting  all  other  nations  debtors  to  it ;  by 
the  importation  of  many  durable  commodities,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  alfo  as  articles  of  wealth ;  as  a  well  furniflied  houfe,  a  well 
■ftored  cellar,  an  ample  wardrobe,  and  a  fine  ftable  of  horfes,  are 
articles  which  enhance  the  value  of  the  inheritance  of  a  landed 
man. 

Then  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fhew  how  indullry  heightens  the 
permanent  value  of  a  nation,  as  agriculture  increafes  its  annual 
produce. 


CHAP.     XXX. 

Mifcellamous  ^lueJlio?is  and  Obfervatmis   rdative  to  "Trade  and 

'Indujiry, 

IT  is  now  time  to  draw  to  a  conclufion  of  this  book..  The  futy- 
ject  of  trade  and  induftry  is  inexhauftible,  if  confidered  in  all  its 
■branches,  and  traced  through  every  confequence.  My  intention 
has  been  to  inquire  into  the  original  principles  which  influence 
general  operations,  and  which,  lefs  or  more,  enter  into  every  com- 
bination. I  have  reprefented  trade  in  its  infancy,  manhood,  and 
old  age  ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  prefcribe  a  general  regimen  of 
health  for  every  period.  It  is  fufficient  to  be  thoroughly  mailer  of 
the  principles,  to  be  able  to  apply  them  to  particular  cafes,  provid- 
ing every  circumftance  be  exactly  known. 

The  intention  of  this  chapter,  is,  to  review  fome  parts  of  our  fub- 
jedl,  which  I  think  have  not  received  all  the  light  neceflary  to  be 
thrown  upon  them,   to  fuggeft  fome  remarkable  differences  be- 
tween antient  and  modern  oeconomy,  with  regard  to  circulation 
3  and 
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and  indufliy ;  and,  in  general,  to  lay  certain  circumflances  toge- 
ther, which  may  point  out  the  fpirit  of  modern  times,  from  which 
we  are  endeavouring  to  extract  a  fet  of  coniillent  principles.  Every 
thing  which  points  out  relations  is  ufeful ;  becaufe  we  know  no- 
thing, but  through  this  channel.  Now  certain  relations  are  too 
frequently  taken  for  granted,  and  nothing  is  more  elTential  in  poli- 
tical reafonings,  than  to  point  them  out  clearly,  to  proceed  by  the 
'fhorteft  fteps,  and  ilill  to  keep  experience  and  matter  of  facft  before 
our  eyes,  when  we  draw  a  conclufion  from  a  general  proportion. 
Let  the  conclufion  appear  ever  fo  juft,  if,  when  compared  with  ex- 
perience, a  difagreement  appears,  it  is  ten  to  one  we  have  over- 
looked fome  circumftance,  which  ought  to  have  entred  into  the 
combination. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  me  cite  a  miftake  of  my  own,  which  I  pur- 
pofely  left  uncorrected,  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firll  book, 
where  I  very  confidently  declare,  that  a  flatefman,  who,  upon  cer- 
tain occafions,  which  feem  favourable  for  raifing  great  fums  ur>on 
a  people,  increafes  taxes  only  in  proportion  to  the  interefl  of  the 
money  borrowed,  muft  be  fliortfighted  and  regardlefs  of  futurity^ 
This,  I  remember,  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  I  wrote,  fo  clear  and 
evident,  that  I  thought  I  ran  no  rifk  in  making  it  enter  into  a  pre- 
liminary chapter.     But  when  I  came  to  look  a  little  more  particu- 
larly into  the  matter,  I  found  I  had  been  grofly  millaken  ;  as  I  hope 
to  fhew  evidently  in  its  proper  place.     Had  every  fuch  miftake 
been  treated  with  the  fame  indulgence,  I  fhould  have  been  more 
employed  in  the  corredlion  of  my  own  blunders,  than  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  my  fubjedl:.    People  who  reafon  with  tolerable  exadlnefs 
on  fuch  fubje6l.s,  generally  fall  into  miftakes,  from  the  generality 
of  their   propofitions.      Thefe   may   commonly  be  true  enough, 
within  the  compafs  of  the  author's  combinations  at  the  time,  and 
yet  may  not  be  true  in  every  other  cafe.     From  which  I  infer,  that 
every  one  of  my  readers,  who  can  form  combinations  more  extcn- 
live  than  mine,  will  find  fuflicient  matter  for  criticifm  in  eve.ry  page. 

I  i  i  2  of 
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of  this  inquiry.  So  much  the  better :  it  is  hy  fuch  criticifms  and 
difcuffions,  that  particular  branches  of  knowledge  are  brought  to 
the  certainty  of  fcience. 

The  more  limple  any  plan  of  political  oeconomy  is,  the  more  it 
is  eafy  to  govern  by  general  rules  ;  the  more  complex  it  becomes, 
the  more  it  is  neceffary  for  a  llatefman  to  enter  into  combinations. 
But  when  general  rules  have  been  long  eflablifhed,  they  gain  fuch 
an  authority  over  the  minds  of  a  people,  that  any  deviation  from 
them  appears  like  herefy  in  religion :  and  how  feldom  does  it  hap- 
pen, that  a  people  is  blelTed  with  a  governor,  who  has  both  pene- 
tration to  difcover,  art  to  perfuade,  and  power  to  execute  a  plan- 
adapted  to  every  combination  of  circumftances. 

No  change  can  happen  in  a  Hate,  but  what  is  advantageous  to 
fome  clafs  or  other,  and  when  the  public  good  requhes  that  a  flop 
fliould  be  put  to  fuch  advantages,  numbers  of  difcontented  people 
will  always  be  found.  Circumftances,  therefore,  ought  to  be  well 
weighed  before  new  plans  of  adminiftration  are  entred  upon ;  and 
when  once  adopted,  thofe  who  pretend  to  criticife,  mull  fuppofe 
themfelves  provided  with  fuperior  talents  and  better  informations 
as  to  every  circumftance,  than  the  author  of  the  innovation.  For 
this  reafon,  there  is  little  danger  in  cenfuring  a  ftatefman's  opinion, 
when  he  delivers  it ;  but  a  great  deal  in  finding  fault,  with  liis  con- 
du6t,  when  his  motives  are  not  known. 

In  the  former  chapters,  we  have  been  treating  of  the  nature  and 
confequences  of  circulation,  the  effeifts  of  augmentations  and  dimi- 
nutions of  fpecie,  and  the  dodrine  of  Mr.  Hume  concerning  the 
balance  of  trade.  The  perfpicuity  with  which  this  author  Avrites^ 
renders  his  ideas  eafy  to  conceive ;  and  when  people  underfland 
one  another,  moft  difputes  are  foon  at  an  end. 

In  order,  therefoi'e,  to  throw  a  little  more  light  upon  the  nature 
o£  the  balance  of  trade  betvvreen  nations,  let  me  examine  the  fol- 
lowing queftions  while  we  have  the  fubjed  of  the  laft  chapter  frefh 
ia  our  memory. 

QuESTo. 
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Quest,  i.  Can  any  judgment  be  formed  concefning  the  flate  of 
the  balance  of  trade  of  a  nation,  barely  from  the  quantity  of  fpecie 
that  is  found  in  it  ? 

I  anfwer  in  the  negative.  A  great  proportion  of  all  the  fpecie  of 
Europe,  may  be  found  in  a  country  againft  which,  the  balance  df 
trade  has  Hood  regularly  for  many  years.  An  inconliderable  pro- 
portion of  it  may  be  found  in  another,  which  has  had  it  as  regularly 
in  its  favo"ur  for  the  fame  time. 

The  balance  upon  every  article  of  trade,  may  be  favourable  to  a/- 
nation  which  fquanders  away  more  than  the  returns  of  it,  upoa- 
foreign  wars. 

The  balance  of  every  article  of  trade,  may  be  againft  a  coimtry 
which  receives  more  than  all  the  lofs  incurred,  either  from  her 
mines,  from  countries  tributary  to  her,  or  who  willingly  furnifh 
fubfidies  upon  many  political  confiderations. 

Befides  thefe  varieties,  there  are  ftill  other  combinations,  relative 
to  the  fpecie  itfelf.    The  money  found  in  a  country,  may  either  be- 
faid  to  belong  ahfolutely  to  the  country,  when  neither  the  ftate  itfelf, 
or  the  particular  people  of  it,  are  in  debt  to  foreigners ;  or  only  fo- 
by  virtue  of  a  loan.    Now,  whether  it  is  borrowed  or  not,  the  pro- 
perty of  it  belongs  to  the  country;    but  the  difference  confifts  in 
this,  that  when  it  is  borrowed,  the  acquifition  of  the  metals  adds ^ 
nothing  to  the  national  patrimony,  that  is  to  fay,  there  is  no  acqui- 
fition of  wealth  thereby  made ;  but  when  it  is  gained  by  induftry, 
the  money  adds  to  the  real  value  of  the  country,  in  confeqiience  of" 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  25th  chapter. 

May  not  a  nation  then,  having  very  little  gold  and  filver,  open  a 
fubfcription  for  millions,  at  fo  much  per  cent  ?  Will  not  flrangers 
lend  to  her;  when  her  own  fubjeds  cannot  I  May  flie  not  yearly, 
by  paying  away  the  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed,  and  by  a  heavy 
balance  of  trade  againft  her,  be  conftantly  diminifliing  her  fpecie, 
and  yet  by  new  contracts,  keep  up,  and  even  increafe  the  mafs  of 
the  circulating  value,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  bepoireffed  of  a 
^  greater 
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greater  proportion  of  fpecie  than  any  of  her  neighbours  ?  Far- 
ther, 

Is  it  not  certain,  that  all  nations  will  endeavour  to  throw  their 
ready  money,  not  necefTary  for  their  own  circulation,  into  that 
country  where  the  interefl  of  money  is  high  with  refpe6t  to  their 
own,  and  where  confequently  the  value  of  property  in  land  is  low ; 
fince  they  may  either  draw  a  high  interefl  from  it,  or  make  the  ac- 
quifition  of  folid  property  I  Forbidding  therefore  the  acquiiition  of 
folid  property  to  Ilrangers,  is,  in  effect,  a  prohibition  upon  the 
gratuitous  importation  of  fpecie.  I  allow  there  may  be  examples 
of  .people  who  make  fuch  purchafes,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  rents 
of  the  lands  bought,  out  of  the  country  ;  but  whatever  be  the  in- 
tention at  the  time  of  purchafe,  fuch  however  is  the  effect  of  an 
ellablifhed  .fortune  in  a  country,  that,  fooner  or  later,  it  draws  the 
proprietor  to  .it ;  and  when  this  does  not  happen,  a  fubfequent 
alienation  commonly  tafees  place. 

Were  the  purchafe,  therefore,  of  lands  permitted  univerfally, 
and  were  it  eflabliflied,  that  property  in  land,  to  a  certain  value, 
fhould  give  a  right  to  naturalization,  no  doubt  large  fums  would 
be  brought  into  thofe  countries,  where  lands  are  found  cheapeft  ; 
and  as  no  exportable  commodity  is  given  in  return,  the  fpecie  of 
fuch  countries  might  mark  the  quantity  of  lands  fold,  as  well  as 
that  of  merchandize  exported.  For  want  of  a  fufficient  exteniion  of 
thefe  and  many  other  combinations,  which  it  would  be  eafy  to  con- 
trive, Mr.  Belloni,  in  his  Dijfertatlon  7ipo7i  Commerce,  Chap.  I.  Se6]:.  5'. 
falls  into  feveral  miftakes,  when  he  judges  of  the  exportation  of 
commodities  of  a  particular  country,  by  the  quantities  of  money 
found  in  it. 

Ejfendo  adiinqtie  da  eio  'venuto  (fays  he}  che  i  ahondanza  del  danaro,  o'uiin- 
que  fi  ritrovi,  Jtgnifica  labodanza  Jlejfa  delle  cofe,  delle  quali  egli  e  mifuro  : 
percib  divizioft  7neritamente  fono  Jlatl  detti  quegli  uomini,  e  ricco  alterji  quel 
regno,  dove  Ji  rltrova  gran  cop'ia  d'l  danaro.  Dal  altro  canto  poi,  fe  ft  con- 
fidera  lo  JIato  di  un  regno,  ed  il  danaro,  che  e  dentro  di  ejjo,  tenendo  fempre 

Jalda 
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falda  rejfenza  delta  moneta  (che  altro  non  Jia,  che  mifura  d'l  cofe,  e  prezzo\ 
che  'vlene  in  compenfo  dl  mercanzie)  ovunque  d'l  ejfa  'vedraji  affluenza,  ognimo 
bewvede,  doverfi  fuh'ito  necejjariamente  arguire,  un  grmi  traffico  d'l  quel  do- 
??iinio,  con  efito  di  jiierci,  in  ufo  degli  ejieri,  e  aU'incontro  oviinque  quefca 
I'enga  a  jfmncare,  do'uerjene  dedurre  grande  hitroito  di^'merci,  che  fieno  fub- 
entrate  nel  luogo  delta  moneta,  e  che  V ahtyiano  fatta  ufc'ire, 

Thefe  confequences  are  only  juft  fo  far  as  money  comes  into,  or 
goes  out  of  a  country,  as  the  price  of  merchandize  exported  or  im- 
ported. But  how  much  money  has  not  this  author  himfelf  drawn 
into  Rome  from  England,  for  the  exportation  of  nothing  but  the 
bills  of  travellera? 

On  the  other  hand,  may  not  a  country,  which  is  actually  in  pof- 
feflion  of  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  call  in  thefe  metals, 
and  circulate,  in  their  place,  a  fymbolical  money  I  May  not  a  na- 
tion then,  as.  well  as  a  private  perfon,  employ  this  fpecie  in  a  pro- 
fitable foreign  trade,  and  gain  daily  by  it  ?  May  flie  not,  after  fome 
time,  withdraw  her  flock,  by  calling  in  her  debts  \  And  may  fhe 
not  alfo  call  in  her  paper,  and'  remain  with  an  additional  acqui- 
fition  of  fpecie  in  her  pocket?  Confequently,  during  the  circulation 
of  the  paper,  no  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  balance  of  her 
trade,  by  examining  the  flate  of  her  fpecie  ;  becaufe  I  can  fuppofe 
that  at  this  time  every  fhilling  of  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  flran- 
gers.  Confequently,  the  richeft.  nation  iu  Europe  may  be  the 
poorefl  in  circulating  fpecie.- 

"  The  writings  of  Mn  Gee  (fays  Mr-.  Elume-  in  his  Political  Dif- 
"  coii7'fe  upon  the  Balance  of  Trade)  ftruck  all  the  nation  with  a  pannic 
"  fear,  by  fliewing  from  a  long  enumeration  of  particulars,  that 
"  the  balance  inclined  fo  much  againfl  us,  and  for  fo  confiderable 
"  fums,  that  in. the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  years,  there  would  not  re- 
"  main  one  fliilling  in  England.  But  happily  twenty  years  are 
"  elapfed  lince,  we  have  fupported  a  long  and  expenfive  foreign 
'■'-  war,. and  neverthelefs,  it  is  commonly  believed,  that- money  is 
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°*  at  prefent  as  plentiful  iii  the  kingdom  as  ever."   I  quote  from  the 
IFreneh  tranllation. 

Mr.  Gee  was  in  the  wrong  to  conclude,  that  the  balance  of  trade 
■woiild  have  the  effect  of  carrying  off  the  coin :  and  Mr.  Hume  has 
hxcn  milled  by  this  miilake,  to  conclude^  that  Mr.  Gee's  calculations 
were  falfe.  I  know  nothing  as  to  the  matter  of  fad; ;  nor  whether 
Mr.  Gee  was  a  good  or  a  bad  judge  of  the  queftion  he  treated  ;  but 
from  what  has  been  faid,  I  hope  it  appears,  that  the  ftate  of  the 
coin  in  England,  at  the  time  Mr.  Hume  wrote,  was  no  proof  on 
-eithm'  fide. 

To  judge  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  one  thing;  to  jtidge  of  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  as  to  fpecie  is  another.  England  may  greatly 
increafe  her  fpecie  by  her  trade,  and  greatly  dirainifh  it  by  her 
"wars :  perhaps  this  may  be  the  fa6t.  She  may  alfo,  at  certain  times, 
have  a  balance  of  trade  againft  her ;  and  great  fums  laid  out  in 
foreign  wars,  may  be  the  means  of  making  it  return  in  her  favour. , 
Should  that  nation  begin  to  pay  off  her  debts  to  ftrangers,  in  ready 
coin,  mi^ht  fhe  not  foon  diminifli,  perhaps  exhaull,  the  fpecie  fhe 
is  now  poiTeffed  of ;  yet  furely  none  ever  became  poorer  by  paying 
off  their  debts.  Nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  have  fpecie,  when  one  has 
folid  property  to  pledge  for  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  worfe  judged, 
than  to  purchafe  fpecie  from  ftrangers,  at  the  expence  ofpaying  an 
intereft  for  it,  when  they  can  contrive  a  circulating  value  in  paper 
money,  reprefenting  the  folid  value  which  mull  have  been  pledged 
to  flrangers  for  the  loan  of  their  metals. 

But  ftill  it  may  be  afked,  how  it  happens,  that  notwithftanding 
of  the  moll  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  no  nation  is  ever  found 
to  be  entirely  drained  of  her  fpecie  ;  and  lince  we  have  proved,  that 
the  fpecie  of  a  country  may  be  diminifhed  by  a  difadvantageous 
trade,  what  are  the  principles  which  prevent  the  total  diffipation 
of  it  ? 

This  is  a  very  curious  queflion,  and  opens  a  door  to  a  multi- 
tude of  new  ideas,  which  will  furnifh  abundant  matter  of  fpecu- 

lation, 
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lation,  when  we  come  to  treat  more  directly  of  credit.  I  fhall  here 
examine  it  in  general,  only  for  the  fake  of  applying  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down. 

L  It  may  be  faid,  that  as  common  prudence  prevents  a  private 
perfon  from  fpending  to  his  lafl;  fhilling ;  fo  the  like  prudence  com- 
monly engages  a  people  to  put  a  Hop  to  trade,  before  it  has  had 
time  totally  to  drain  them.  Although  moft  people  drink  wine, 
there  is  no  reafon  why  every  body  fliould  be  drunk. 

II.  Nothing  is  fo  complicated  as  the  balance  of  trade,  confidered 
among  many  nations.  The  general  wealth  circulates  from  one  to 
another,  as  the  money  which  the  farmer  gives  the  landlord  circu- 
lates back  to  the  farmer.  In  the  number  of  hands  through  which 
the  money  pafTes,  fome  are  of  the  clafs  of  the  luxurious,  fome  of 
the  frugal ;  the  firft  reprefents  thofe  nations  who  lofe  by  the  ba- 
lance, the  latter  thofe  who  gain.  But  the  moll  indullrious  nations 
of  all,  and  thofe  who,  confidered  abflra(5tedly  from  extraordinary- 
accidents,  appear  in  the  way  to  fwallow  up  the  wealth  of  the  reft, 
are,  by  the  means  of  fuch  accidents,  made  liable  to  terrible  refti- 
rutions.  How  many  millions,  for  example,  has  England  reftored 
to  the  continent,  in  confequence  of  her  wars  and  fubfidies?  She 
then  lays  a  foundation  for  many  more  years  of  favourable  balance, 
and  accordingly  we  fee  it  return  to  her,  as  the  money  which  the 
ftate  fpends  within  the  nation,  returns  into  the  exchequer  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

III.  It  may  be  aflced,  how  it  happens  that  no  nation  has  ever 
fpent  to  its  laft  farthing,  as  many  an  individual  has  done  ?  I  anfwer, 
that  I  am  far  from  believing  that  this  has  never  happened  ;  nay,  I 
believe  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  or  familiar  than  this  very 
cafe,  providing  the  riches  of  a  country  be  here  fuppofed  to  mean 
no  more  than  the  fpecie  ahfolutely  belonging  to  herfelf,  not  borrowed 
from  other  nations. 

I  have  faid  above,  that  the  acquifition  of  money  by  induftry,  in- 

creafed  the  real  value  of  a  country,  as  much  as  the  addition  of  a 
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portion  of  f erritory :  now  what  fliould  hinder  a  people  from  fpend- 
ing  their  ready  money,   and,  at  the  fame  time,  prefer^dng  their 
land  ?  Becaufe  a  young  gentleman,  whofe  father  has  left  him  a  fine 
eftate  in  land,  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  in  ready  money,  has  fpent 
the  ten  thoufand  pounds,  does  it  follow,  that  he  is  without  a  fliil- 
ling  ?  Upon  this  view  of  the  queftion,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  granted, 
that  Dr.  Swift's  idea  that  all  the  fpecie  of  Ireland  would  in  a  fhort 
time  be  exported,  in  confequence  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
js  very  far  from  being  chimerical,  and  might  be  exactly  true  ;  al- 
though at  this  time  there  be  fix  times  more  in  circulation  than 
ever ;  juft  as  a  perfon  who  is  running  through  his  fortune,  has  com- 
monly more  money  in  his  hands  than  his  father  ufed  to  have, 
when  he  was  acquiring  it.     Let  Ireland  pay  her  debts  to  England, 
and  then  count  her  fpecie.    Let  England  pay  her's  to  all  the  world, 
and  then  Aveigh  her  gold  and  filver.     Suppofe  that  on  fumming  up 
■  the  accomits,  there  is  not  found  one  fliilling  in  either  country,  is 
this  any  proof  of  their  being  undone  ?    By  no  means :   coin  is  one 
article  of  our  ivcalth,  but  ncuer  can  be  the  meafure  of  it. 

I  know  little  of  the  flate  of  Ireland  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  that  paper 
money  is  increafmg  daily  in  that  country,  it  is,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe 
the  fpecie  is  daily  exported  to  England,  as  the  retiirns  of  eftates 
belonging  to  people  who  refide  there,  and  that  the  Irifh,  inftead 
of  buying  it  back  again  for  their  own  ufe  in  circulation,  augment 
their  paper,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  their  induftry  ;  and 
only  buy  fuch  quantities  of  fpecie  as  are  necelTary  for  paying  the 
balance  of  their  trade.  Now  by  buying  fpecie,  I  do  not  fuppofe, 
that  they  bring  any  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  fend  it  back  to 
England  ;  but  that  they  fend  over  goods  to  the  value,  which  the 
Englifli  merchants  pay  in  fpecie,  or  in  Englifli  paper,  to  thofe  who 
are  creditors  upon  Ireland,  for  the  value  of  their  rents,  8cc. 
.  Suppofe  then,  for  a  farther  illuftration  of  fome  principles,  that  all 
the  lands  of  Ireland  belonged  to  Engliftimen  refiding  in  their  own 
country,  and  annually  drawing  from  Ireland  the  income  belonging 
4  to 
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to  them,  what  would  the  confequence  be  ?  As  long  as  this  portion  of 
the  produce  of  lands,  which  goes  for  rent,  (and  which,  as  we  have 
faid,  is  the  fund  provided  for  the  fubiiftence  of  the  free  hands  'who 
purchafe  their  own  neceflaries)  could  be  bought  and  confumed  by 
the  Irifh  themfelves,  that  is,  in  other  words,  while  in  Ireland  there 
was  a  demand  for  this  portion  of  the  fruits,  it  would  be  paid  for, 
either  in  coin,  to  the  diminution  of  their  fpecie,  or  in  fomething 
which  might  be  converted  into  money ;  that  is,  by  the  produce  of 
their  induflry,  and  thus,  by  the  means  of  trade,  would  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh  propiietors,  either  in  fpecie,  or  in  any 
other  form  they  judged  proper. 

That  fo  foon  as  the  demand  for  this  portion  of  fruits  came  to  fail, 
for  want  of  money,  or  induflry,  in  Ireland  to  purchafe  it,  what  re- 
mained on  hand  would  be  fent  over  to  England  in  kind ;  or  by  tile 
way  of  trade,  be  made  to  circulate  with  other  nations  (in  beef, 
butter,  tallow,  &c.)  who  would  give  fdver  and  gold  for  it,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Irifh  lands.  By  fuch  a  diminution  of  derriand 
in  the  country,  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  depopulation  of  Ire- 
land would  be  implied ;  becaufe  they  who  confumed  them  for- 
merly, confume  them  no  more  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  either  died,  or 
left  the  country. 

To  conclude,  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  a  country  is  its  produce 
and  manufactures ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Belloni  alTerts, 
that  thefe  fhould  as  neceflarily  draw  a  proportional  fum  of  the  gold 
and  filver  of  Europe  into  that  country,  as  a  flioal  of  fmall  iiilies 
draws  water  fowl,  or  as  charity  draws  the  poor,  or  as  beauty  draws 
admiration. 

Quest.  2.  Can  no  rule  be  found  to  judge  of  the  balance  of  trade 
from  the  ftate  of  fpecie,  or  at  leafl  to  perceive  the  effe<S:s  of  that 
balance  in  augmenting  or  diminifhing  the  mafs  of  riches  ? 

Could  it  be  fuppofed  that  fpecie  never  circulated  between  nations, 
but  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  in  exchange  for  exportable  commodi- 
ties, this  would  be  a  rule. 

K  k  k  2  In 
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In  nations  where  the  earth  produces  neither  gold  or  filver,  and 
where  thefe  metals  are  imported  as  the  returns  of  induflry  only, 
the  balance  in  their  favour,  from  the  introdu(5lion  of  fpeeie,  to  this 
day,  would  be  meafured  by  the  quantity  of  it  which  they  pollefs. 
Here  Mr.  Belloni's  opinion  is  juft. 

Farther,  the  confumption  made  by  any  nation  for  the  fame  term 
of  years,  is  equal  to  the  whole  natural  produce  and  labour  of  the 
inhabitants  for  that  time,  minus  the  quantity  of  fuch  produce  and 
labour,  as  is,  or  has  been  equal  in  value  to  the  adlual  nationarl 
fpeeie. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  nations  where  gold  and  lilver  are  produced 
by  the  earth,  the  balance  of  trade  againfl  them,  from  the  time 
thefe  metals  became  the  obje6l  of  trade,  to  this  day,  may  be  efl'f- 
mated  by  the  quantity  of  them  which  has  been  exported. 

And  farther,  the  confumption  made  by  fuch  nations,  for  tlie 
fame  term  of  years,  is  equal  to  the  whole  natural  produce  and  la- 
bour of  the  inhabitants  for  that  time,  plus  the  quantity  of  fuch  pro- 
duce and  labour,  as  is,  or  has  been  equal  to  tlie  quantity  of  thefe 
metals  exported. 

Thefe  pofitions  are  by  much  too  general  to  be  laid  down  as  prin.- 
ciples,  becaufe  trade  is  not  concerned  in  every  acquifition  or  alie- 
nation of  fpeeie  ^  but  they  may  ferve,  in  the  mean  time,  to  illuf- 
trate  the  dodlrine  we  have  been  confidering,  and  even  in  many 
eafes  may  be  found  pretty  exa(5l.     For  example, 

If  it  be  true,  that  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  there  be  now  juft  as 
much  filver  and  gold  as  there  was  ten  years  ago,  and  if  that  nation 
during  this  period,  has  fupported,  witliout  borrowing  from  ftran- 
gers,  an  expeniive  war  whichmay  have  coft  it,  I  fuppofe,  five  mil- 
lions, it  is  certain,  that  during  this  period,  the  home  confumption 
•muft  have  been  the  value  of  five  millions  lefs  than  the  natural  pro- 
duce, labour,  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants ;  which  fum  of  five 
millions  mufl  have  come  from  abroad,  in  return  for  a.  like  value 

of 
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of  the  produdlion,  labour,  &c.  remaining  over  and  above  their  own 
confumption. 

In  this  fuppoiition,  the  national  wealth  (the  metals)  remains  as 
before,  the  balance  of  it  only  is  changed.  How  this  change  is  per- 
formed, and  what  are  its  confequences,  may  be  difcovered  by  an 
application  of  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

Quest.  3.  What  were  the  effedls  of  riches  before  the  introdudlion 
of  trade  and  indtaftry  ? 

I  never  can  fufliciently  recommend  to  my  readers  to  compare 
circumftances,  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  antients,  with  that  of  mo- 
dern times  ;  becaufe  I  fee  a  multitude  of  new  dodlrines  laid  down, 
which,  I  think,  never  would  have  been  broached,  had  fuch  cir- 
cumftajices  been  properly  attended  to.  I  have  endeavoured  to^ 
Ihew,  that  the  price  of  goods,  but  efpecially  of  articles  of  the  firfl 
neceility,  have  little  or  no  connedlion  with  the  quantities  of  fpecie- 
in  a  country.  The  flighteil  infpedlion  into  the  ft  ate  of  circulation, 
in  different  ages,  will  fortify  our  reafoning:  but  the.  general  tafte 
of  diftlpation  wliich  is  daily  gaining  ground,  makes  people  now 
begin  to  imagine,  that  wealth  and  circulation  are  fynonimous 
terms  ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  contrary  both  to  reafon  and  mat- 
t-er  ©f  fadl.  A  flight  review  of  this  matter,  in  different  ages,  will 
fet  it  in  a  clearer  light  than  a  more  abftradt  reafoning  can. 

It  is  a  queftion  with  me,  whether  the  mines  of  Potoii  and  Brafil, 
have  produced  more  riches  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  within  thefe  two 
hundred  years,  than  the  treafures  heaped  up  in  Afia,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  furniflied  to  the  Romans,, 
during  the  two  hundred  years  whicK  followed  the  defeat  of  Per- 
feus,  and.  the  conqueft  of  Macedonia. 

From  the  treafures  mentioned  by  all.  the  hiftorians  who  have 
writ  of  the  conqueft  of  thofe  kingdoms  by  the  Romans,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  far  from  truth,  when  I  compare  the  treafures  of  the 
frugal  Greeks  to  the  mines  of  the  new  world. 

What- 
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What  efFeft,  as  to  circulation,  had  the  accumulation  of  thefe  vail 
treafures  ?  Not  any  to  accelerate  it,  furely :  and  no  perfon,  the  leaft 
converfant  in  antiquity,  will  pretend  that  the  circulating  fpecie  in 
thofe  times,  bore  as  great  a  proportion  to  their  treafures,  as  what 
is  at  prefent  circulating  among  us,  bears  to  the  wealth  of  the  moft 
oeconomifmg  Prince  in  Europe.  If  any  one  doubt  of  this  particular, 
let  him  liften  to  Appian,  who  fays,  that  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander, 
the  pofTeflbrs  of  thofe  immenfe  riches,  lived  with  the  gxeateil  fru- 
gality. Thofe  treafures  were  then,  as  I  have  faid,  a  real  addition 
to  the  value  of  their  kingdoms  ;  but  had  not  the  fmalleft  influence 
upon  prices.  In  thofe  days  of  fmall  circulation,  the  prices  of  every 
thing  muft  have  been  vailly  low,  not  from  the  great  abundance  of 
them,  but  becaufe  of  the  little  demand ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  I 
cite  the  example  of  a  country,  which,  within  the  fpace  of  fifty 
years,  pofTeiTed  in^^'aVat  one  time,  confiderably  beyond  the  worth 
of  the  land,  houfes,  flaves,  merchandize,  natural  produce,  move- 
ables, and  ready  money,  at  another.  The  example  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hume,  and  I  am  furprized  the  confequence  of  it  did  not 
ftrike  him.  For  if  the  money  they  poffefled  was  greatly  above  the 
worth  of  all  their  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  furely  it 
never  could  be  confidered  as  a  reprefentation  of  their  induflry, 
which  made  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  whole.  Athens  poffefled,  before 
the  Peloponefian  war,  a  treafure  of  ten  thoufand  talents  ;  and  fifty 
years  afterwards,  all  Athens,  in  the  feveral  articles  above  fpecified, 
did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  fix  thoufand.  Hume's  Political  Dif- 
courfes  upon  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

Thefe  treafures  were  fpent  in  the  war,  and  they  had  been  laid  up 
for  no  other  purpofe.  Therefore  I  was  in  the  right,  when  I  ob- 
ferved  above,  Chap.  22.  that  war  in  antient  times,  had  the  efFeft 
that  induftry  has  now :  it  was  the  only  means  of  making  wealth 
circulate.  But  peace  producing  a  general  flagnation  of  circulation, 
people  returned  to  the  antient  fimplicity  of  their  manners,  and  the 
prices  of  fubfiftence  remained  on  the  former  footing ;  becaufe  there 

was 
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was  no  increafe  of  appetite,  or  rifing  of  demand  upon  any  neceflary 
article.  So  much  for  the  ftate  of  wealth  during  the  days  of  fru- 
gality. 

The  Romans  fubdued  all  thofe  kingdoms  of  the  Greeks,  and 
drew  their  treafures  to  Rome.  The  republic  went  to  deftru6lion, 
and  a  fuceeflion  of  the  moft  prodigal  Princes  ever  known  in  hiflory 
fucceeded  one  another  for  about  two  hundred  years.  Thofe  mon- 
ftrous  treafurqs  weie  then  thrown  into  circulation,  and  I  muft  now 
give  an  idea  of  the  effedls  produced  by  fuch  a  revolution. 

I  have  already  obferved  (Chap.  28.)  that  in  confequence  of  the 
great  prodigality  of  thofe  times,  the  prices  of  fuperfluities  rofe  to  a 
monllrous  height ;  while  thofe  of  necellaries  kept  exceffively  low. 
The  fastis  indifputable,  and  any  one  who  inclines  to  fatisfy  him- 
felf  farther,  may  look  into  that  valuable  collecftion  of  examples  of 
antient  luxury,  wealth,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  iimplicity,  found  in 
Mr.  Wallace's  Dijfertation  upon  the  Numbers  of  Mankind  in  aniient  and 
modern  Times,  p.  132.  et  feq. 

But  how^  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  prices  of  fuperfluities 
fhould  fland  fo  high,  while  neceffaries  were  fo  low  ?  The  reafon  is 
plain,  from  the  principles  we-have  laid  down.  The  circulation  of 
money  had  no  refemblance  to  that  of  modern  times :  fortunes 
were  made  by  corruption,  fraud,  concuflion,  rapine,  and  penury ; 
not  by  trade  and  induftry.  Seneca  anaailed  in  four  years  2,400,000 
pounds  fterling.  An  augur  was  worth  3  millions  fterling.  M.  Kw- 
tony  owed  on  the  Ides  of  March,  3.22,916  pounds  fcerling,  and  paid 
it  before  the  calends  of  April.  We  know  of  no  fuch  circulation. 
Every  revolution  was  violent:  the  powerful  were  rapacious  and 
prodigal,  the  weak  were  poor  and  lived  in  the  greateft  fimplicity  = 
consequently,  the  objetfts  of  the  defires  of  the  rich  were  immenfely 
dear  ;  and  the  neceffaries  for  the  poor  were  exceffively  cheap.  This 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  dov/n  in  Chap.  :8. 
that  the  price  of  fubfiflence  mufl  ever  be  in  proportion  to  tlie  fa- 
culties of  the  rtumei-ous  clalFes  of  thofe  who  buy :   that  the  price  of 

every 
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•every  thing  mufl  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand  made  for  it ;  and 
that  in  every  cafe,  where  the  fupply  can  naturally  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  there  mull  be  a  determined  proportion  be- 
tween the  price  of  fuch  articles  and  ^hat  of  fubfiftence.  Now  in  the 
examples  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  of  fuch  articles  as  were  found  at 
monftrous  prices,  we  only  find  fuch  as  could  not  be  increafed  ac- 
cording to  demand  :  here  is  the  enumeration  of  them.  Large  affes 
brought  from  Spain,  peacocks,  fine  doves,  mullets,  lampreys, 
peaches,  large  afparagus,  purple,  wool,  jewels,  carpets,  vejles 
ByJJtiits,  flaves  fkilled  in  the  finer  arts,  pidures,  ftatues,  books,  and 
rewards  to  thofe  who  taught  the  fciences.  By  calling  a  glance  upon 
the  catalogue,  we  may  eafily  perceive  that  the  extraordinary  price 
mull  have  proceeded  from  the  impoffibility  of  augmenting  the 
fupply  in  proportion  to  the  demand ;  not  from  the  abundance  of 
the  money,  which  had  no  effedl  in  raifing  the  price  of  necef- 
faries.  The  cheapnefs  again  of  thefe,  did  not  proceed  from  vail 
plenty ;  but  becaufe  the  price  mull  have  remained  in  proportion 
to  the  faculties  of  the  numerous  poor ;  and  becaufe  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  wealth  of  the  rich  never  could  increafe  their  confump- 
tion  of  any  neceflary  article.  Had  the  Roman  empire  been  governed 
with  order  and  tranquility,  this  tafle  of  luxury,  by  precipitating 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  numerous  clalfes,  would,  in  time, 
have  wrought  the  effeds  of  multiplying  the  number  of  the  induf- 
trious,  by  purging  the  lands  ;  confequently,  of  increafing  the  de- 
mand for  vendible  fubfiftence  ;  confequently,  of  raifing  the  price  of 
it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  adequate  proportion  between  fer- 
vices  and  rewards  given  by  the  public,  would  have  checked  the 
other  branch  of  circulation  which  produced  thofe  monftrous  for- 
tunes, to  wit,  rapine  and  corruption :  and  induftry  receiving  a  re- 
gular encouragement,  every  article  of  extraordinary  demand  for 
delicate  aliments,  birds,  filhes,  fruits,  8cc.  would  have  been  fup- 
plied  with  fufficient  abundance  ;  and  confequently,  would  have 
fallen  in  its  price.  But  when  either  defpotifm  or  flavery  were  th^ 
6  patrimonial 
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patriraooial  inheritance  of  every  one  on  coming  into  the  world, 
we  are  not  to  expecfl  to  fee  the  fame  principles  operate,  as  in  ages 
where  the  monarch  and  the  peafant  are  born  equally  free  to  enjoy 
the  proviiion  made  for  them  by  their  forefathers. 

I  fhall  now  come  nearer  home,  and  examine  a  very  remarkable 
difference  between  the  ©economy  in  practice  fome  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that  of  the  prefent  time,  \vith  regard  to  the  method  of 
levying  men  and  money. 

This  change  is  a  confequence  of  trade  and  indnftry,  and  as  I  have 
been  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduftion  of  other  matters  which 
equally  owe  their  exiflence  to  them,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in 
this  laft  chapter,  to  point  out  the  natural  caufes  of  this  change  in 
m^odern  politics.  When  peopie  confider  efFedls  only,  without  exa- 
mining the  caufes  which  produce  them,  they  commonly  blame 
raflily,  or  fall  into  ah  idle  admiration  of  fortune.  It  is  only  by 
-  tracing  natural  caufes,  that  we  come  at  the  means  of  forming  a 
folid  judgment  of  the  nature  of  every  abufe,  and  of  every  advan- 
tage. 

The  general  tafte  for  the  extenfion  of  induftry,  is  what  has  brought 
fuch  loads  of  money  into  circulation ;  not  the  difcovery  of  America, 
We  read  of  treafures  in  antient  times  which  appear  to  rival  the 
wealth  of  modern  Europe.  Appian,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Hume,  men- 
tions a  treafure  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  of  near  two  hundred  mil- 
lions fterling ;  and  fays,  that  all  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  were 
nearly  as  rich,  and  fully  as  frugal.  Frugality  then  is  compatible 
with  the  greatefl  wealth.  Therefore  the  wealth  of  America,  has 
not  been  the  caufe  of  European  refinement ;  but  the  extenfion  of 
civil  liberty  has  obliged  the  pofTefFors  of  treafures,  Which  in  all 
ages  have  been  coveted  by  man,  to  open  their  repofi.tories,  in  order 
to  procure  the  fervice  of  thofe  who  formerly  made  a  branch  of 
the  property  of  the  mofl  wealthy.  This  is  the  foundation  of  trade 
and  induftry, 
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Why,  therefore,  has  trade  and  induftry  laid  the  foundation  of 
taxes  and  Handing  armies,  which  appear  fo  contrary  to  the  one  and 
the  other  ? 

I  anfwer  fhortly,  that  very  little  change  has  been  made  as  to 
things  themfelves  by  that  revolution  ;  but  with  refpedl  to  the  order 
of  things,  the  difference  is  great.  Trade  and  induftry  cannot  flou- 
rifh  without  method  and  regularity ;  taxes  and  ftanding  armies  are 
only  a  fyftematical  execution  of  the  old  plan,  for  preferving  the 
power,  fafety,  and  independence  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Taxes  are  no  more  than  the  liquidation  of  thofe  fervices  which 
formerly  were  performed  in  kind.  Standing  armies  are  become 
necefiary,  that  the  call  of  the  rich  luxurious,  who  are  infatiable 
in  their  demand  for  the  fervice  of  the  poor,  may  not  be  able 
to  engrofs  alfo  the  hands  necclTary  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate. 
Perfonal  fervices  were  the  taxes  of  former  times.  Let  no  man 
imagine,  that  ever  any  ftate  could  fubfift  without  the  contri- 
bution of  its  fubjefts.  But  a  more  authentic  proof  of  this  opinion 
is,  that  in  the  year  1443,  while  Charles  the  Vllth  was  engaged  in 
the  long  war  with  the  Kings  of  England,  who  difputed  with  him 
the  monarchy  of  France,  the  fervices  of  the  vafials  of  that  kingdom 
(by  the  edi(fl  of  Saumur  of  the  14th  of  September)  were  formally 
converted  into  the  perpetual  Taille ;  and  this  may  be  confidered,  as 
vlie  foundation  of  the  regular  military  force  of  the  French  nation. 
No  body,  in  thofe  days,  imagined  fuch  an  impofition  to  be  oppref- 
live  or  unjuft :  and  if  thofe  who  remain  fubjecSt  to  it,  appear  under 
oppreffion  at  prefent,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  continue  in  their  antient 
lltuation.     Perfonal  fervices  are  the  heavieft  of  all  impofitions. 

Quest.  4.  Why,  therefore,  are  taxes  fo  generally  cried  out 
againft,  why  do  they  appear  fo  new  an  invention,  and  why  do  people 
flatter  themfelves,  that  there  is  a  poffibility  of  putting  an  end  to 
fo  general  an  oppreffion  ?  I  anfwer,  becaufe  people  commonly  at- 
tend to  words,  and  not  to  things.  In  former  times,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  the  lands,  and  were  bound  to  per- 
4  fonal 
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fonal  fervice.  This  kind  of  impofition  was  familiar,  general,  and 
equal ;  every  clafs  of  the  people  was  bound  to  fervices  analogous  to 
their  rank  in  the  flate.  The  induftrious  who  lived  without  any  depen- 
dence upon  the  lands,  and  who  did  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  cities 
and  corporations,  were  fo  few,  that  they  v/ere  not  an  objecfl  of  public 
attention.  Farther,  moll  privileges  then  knov/n,  v/ere  in  confe- 
quence  of  land-property ;  confequently,  thofe  independent  people 
were  in  a  manner  without  prote6lion,  they  were  vafTals  to  no  body ; 
confequently,  had  no  body  to  intereft  tliemfelves  for  them  ;  confe- 
quently, were  a  prey  to  every  one  who  had  power,  and  nobody 
was  forry  to  fee  a  riclj  fellow,  who  had  got  plenty  of  ready  money, 
and  who  feemed  to  dq  nothing  for  it,  plundered  by  a  lord  who  ap- 
peared in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  We  fee  in  the  time  of  the 
croifades  how  odious  all  thofe  money  gatherers  were  ;  thefe  were 
what  we  now  call  traders,  it  was  principally  in  hatred  to  them, 
that  the  borrowing  of  money  at  intereft  was  declared  antichriftian  j 
becaufe  the  Jews  were  principally  in  thofe  days  the  merchants  or 
the  money  lenders. 

.  In  the  beginning  of  the  lixteenth  century,  when  Princes  began  to 
take  a  tafte  for  magnificence,  finding  no  body,  almoft,  within  their 
own  country  capable  to  fupply  them,  they  ufed  to  fend  to  Flanders 
^nd  Venice,  the  great  trading  ftates  in  thofe  days,  for  many  kinds 
of  manufadlures.  This  is  the  fountain  of  foreign  trade  in  Europe. 
Thefe  tv.ro  ftates  perceiving  the  great  benefit  refulting  to  thciii  from 
this  new  tafte  of  dillipation,  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  in- 
duftrious. Had  they  begun  to  impofe  high  taxes  upon  them,  .they 
would  have  ruined  all.  Induftry,  then,  was  encouraged  at  firft, 
and  little  loaded  with  any  impofition.  This  is  perfedrly  confiftent 
with  our  dodlrine.  Some  Princes,  perceiving  the  daily  diminution 
of  their  wealth,,  made  eftbrts  to  reftore  this  antient  fimplicity,  by 
forbidding  this  hurtful  trade  ;  others,  fuch  as  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  endeavoured  all  they  could  to  efta- 
blifh  induftry  in  their  own  ftates.     For  this  purpofe,  great  privi- 
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leges  were  granted  to  the  induflrious,  who  thereby  increafed  dailr. 
But  this  P€voKition  naturally  purged  the  lands,  and  by  that 
operation  dimmifhed  the  number  of  perfonal  fervice-men ;  or,  as 
in  France,  where  perfonal  fer\dce  was  at  an  end,  the  number  of 
thofe  fubjecTr  to  the /fli//£".  I  fliall  not  trace  this  progjrefs  very  mi- 
nutely, but  come  directly  to  the  period  of  extenfive  taxation..  When 
iiiduftry  was  fairly  eftabliflied,  and  when  nations  began  to  be  well 
clothed  with  the  produce  of  their  own  foil,  wrought  up  in  a  thou- 
sand different  forms,  by  their  own  induftrious  fubjecfts,  Princes  foon 
perceived  their  treafures  to-melt  away,  and  faw  plainly,  that  with- 
out a  method  of  drawing  back  the  money  from  this  new  clafs  of 
inhabitants,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  ilate  would  come  to  center  in 
their  hands  ;■  but  the  means  of  coming  at  money  was  extremely 
difficult.  The  proprietors  of  the  riches  had  no  folid  property  in  pro- 
portion -,  and  their  money  was  inacceflible.  Some  betook  them- 
felves  to  violence,  and  others  to  fraud :  the  one  and  the  other  pro- 
duced the  word  effetfts.  The  violence  dellroyed  induflry,  and  ren- 
dred  the  induflrious  raiferable :  for  we  have  obferved,  that  when 
inhabitants  are  once  purged  from  off  the  lands,  they  have  no  re- 
fource  left  them  but  their  induftry ;  whereas  let  a  peafant  be  robbed 
ever  fo  often  of  his  money,  he  ftill  has  the  earth  to  maintain  him. . 
The  fraudulent  corrupted  the  great ;  the  minifters  of  Princes  be- 
came the  terror  of  every  man  who  had  money,  they  enriched 
themfelves  by  accepting  of  compolitions,  and  the  flate  remained 
eonftantly  in  want.  At  laft,  the  fcheme  of  proportional  taxes  took 
place  :  biu  for  this  purpofe  it  was  necefTary  to  obtain  the  confent 
of  the  whole  Hate ;  for  no  Prince's  power  extended  fo  far,  and  they 
were  not  come  to  the  time  of  being  able  to  enlarge  their  prero- 
gative. Such  impofitions,  therefore,  were  firll  introduced  in  repub- 
lics, and  mixed  governments.  In  monarchies  they  were  eftabliflied 
with  more  difficulty ;  becaufe  the  great  were  equally  affected  by 
them  with  the  fmall.  But  when  long  and  expenfive  wars  rendred 
fupplies  of  money  abfolutely  necefTary,  then  were  taxes  confented 
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to ;   and  the  Prince  who  had  not  power  enough  to  ejiablijh  them, 
eafily  found  means  to  hep  them  up,  when  once  introduced. 

From  this  progrefs  we  may  eafily  difcover  the  reafon  why  taxes 
are  cried  out  againft.  The  fyftem  appears  new,  becaufe  we  remem- 
Ber,  in  a  manner,  the  doubling  of  the  impoiitions,  and  we  fee  them 
daily  gaining  ground ;  but  we  never  reflect  on  the  change  of  cir- 
cumftances,  and  feldom  attend  to  the  confequences  of  that  new 
fpecies  of  circulation,  which  is  carried  on  between  the  public  and 
thofe  employed  by  it.  The  ftate  now  pays  for  every  fervice,  becaufe ' 
the  people  furnilh  it  with  money  for  this  purpofe. 

If  tlie  blood' therefore  be  let  out,  in  modern  times,  at  a  thoufand' 
orifices  of  the  body  politic,  there  are  juil  as  many  abforbitories  (if 
r  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion)  opened  to  receive  it  back. 
From  this  laft  circumllance  I  imply  the  perpetuity  of  taxes,  while  • 
this  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy  prevails.    We  have  not  as  yec^ 
feen  an  example  of  any  ftate  abolifhing  them,  though  many  indeed, 
have  had  fuch  a  fcheme  in  view.    But  to  refume  my  former  com- 
parifon,  Imayfuggeft,  that  if  all  the  orifices  through  which  the; 
blood  iflues,  fliould  be  bound  up,  all  the  abforbitofies  which  are' 
fed  with  the  returning  blood,  muft  be  ftarved.     But  more,  of  this 
in  its  proper  place. 

Quest.  5.  Why  are  ftanding  armies  jfr  confequence  of  trade  and.; 
induftry  \ 

In  the  firft  place,  armies  in  all  ages,  paft,  prefent^  and  to  come,, 
have  been,  are,  and  will  be  calculated  for  offenfive  and  defenfive^ 
war ;  while  therefore  war  fubfifts  among  men,  armies  in  one  way 
OF  other,  will  be  neceilary. 

The  advantage  of- regular  armies  has  been  known  in  all  ages  j, 
and  yet  we  find,  that  for  many  centuries  they  appeared  in  a  man- 
ner difcontinued;  that  is  to  fay,  we  read  neither  of  legions,  nor  of 
regiments,  nor  of  any  denomination  of  bodies  of  waiiike  men, , 
kept  up  and  exercifed  in  time  of  peace,  as  was  the  cuftom  while 
the  Roman  empire  fubfifted :    and  now,  finc«  trade  has  been  efta- 

bliflied,.. 
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bliflied,  we  fee  tlie  aniient  Roman  military  oeconomy  again  revived. 
Let  us  therefore  apply  our  principles,  in  order  to  account  for  this 
revolution  alfo.  ' 

During  the  Pvoman  empire,  there  was  a  very  great  flux  of  money 
into  the  coffers  of  the  flate,  which  proceeded  more  from  rapine  than 
from  taxes.  Confequently,  i'L  was  an  eafy  matter  to  keep  up  large 
bodies  of  regular  forces. 

With  tliefe  they  fubdued  the  world,  as  I  may  call  it,  that  is, 
all  the  polite  nations  then  known  ;  the  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and 
Afiatics.  Had  they  remained  fatisfied,  their  empire  might  poilibly 
have  fubfifted  ;  becaufe  people  who  are  rich,  luxurious,  and  polite, 
are  commonly  peaceable.  But  nothing  could  fatisfy  their  ambition: 
they  conquered  Gaul,  and  llretched  the  boundary  of  their  empire 
from  the  flreights  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  AH 
was  peaceable  on  that  fide,  and  in  two  or  three  centuries,  both  Spain 
and  Gaul  had  adopted  the  fpirit,  language,'  and  manners  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  But  when  they  pafled  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Euphrates,  they  found  mankind  ftill  lefs  cultivated,  and  very 
little  known.  Their  enemies  fled  before  them,  and  left  a  territory 
which  was  not  worth  poflefllng.  This  of  all  barriers  is  the  ftrongeft. 
By  carrying  on  war  againft  fuch  people,  the  match  was  very  un- 
equal ;  thofe  nations  had  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lofe ; 
the  Romans  had  all  to  lofe,  and  nothing  to  win.  Thofe  wars  con- 
tinued until  the  Barbarians  learned  the  Roman  difcipline,  and  be- 
came warriors.  It  was  the  moft  profitable  trade  for  them,  as  well 
;is  the  only  means  -of  fafety.  That  this  was  the  plan  of  their  oeco- 
nomy appears  plainly  from  the  form  of  government  every  where 
cflablifhed  by  them.  Where  every  free  man  was  a  foldier,  there 
was  no  occafion  for  a  regular  militia. 

Men  are  governed  by  prejudice  more  than  by  reafon :    to  this  I 

attribute  the  fudden  change  in  the  government  of  Europe.  In  place 

of  one  man  governing  the  world,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  Emperors, 

tlie  new  fpirit  was,  that  aU  foldiers  were  equal,  and  a  King  was 

-  but 
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but  primus  niter  pares.  The  fudderi  revolution  had  the  efFecft  o£ 
ruining  every  thing :  learning,  induftry,  poHtics,  all  went  to  wreck. 
One  hundred  years  of  barbarity  tmiji  ruin  the  effeSis  of  a  t hoi  f and  centuries  of 
folitenefs.  This  is  the  date  of  the  annihilation  of  Handing  armies.. 
A  powerful  Prince,  fuch  as  Charles  the  Great,  who  aded  in  a  high 
fphere,  and  who  made  the  world  his  own,  might,  during  his  life- 
time, eftablifli  the  old  oeconomy.  But  the  general  eftablifhment  of 
the  feudal  form  of  government,  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  bell  for 
preferving  a  great  empire,  filled  with  barbarity  every  where,  joined 
with  the  weaknefs  of  that  Prince's  fucceflbrs,  introduced  a  new 
form  lefs  barbarous  than  the  former,  but  equally  compatible  with 
a  numerous  Handing  militia.  Every  Baron  became  a  fovereign,  and 
his  vaffals  were  bred  to  arms  ;  but  as  they  were  forced  to  attend  the 
plough  for  fubfiftence,  as  well  as  the  camp ;  wars  were  carried  on 
confiHently  with  agriculture.  Certain  months  of  the  year  were  ap- 
propriated for  war;  others  for  peace.  This  was  eafily  accom- 
pliihed :  war  was  conftantly  at  the  door  ;  a  campaign  was  finiflied 
in  a  week,  becaufe  every  man's  neareft  neighbour  was  commonly 
his  worfl  enemy. 

Europe  remained  in  this  general  ftate  of  confufion  for  fome  cen- 
turies. Princes  had,  during  that  period,  a  moil  precarious  autho- 
rity, and  when  any  nation  chanced  to  be  under  the  government  of 
one  who  had  talents  to  unite  his  fubjecfbs,  he  became  fo  formidable 
that  there  was  no  poflibility  of  relifting  him.  In  thofe  days,  it  was 
a  hard  matter  to  form  an  idea  of  a  balance  of  power  ;  becaufe  there 
was  no  rule  to  determine  the  force  of  nations.  Under  the  Otho's, 
Germany  threatned  Italy  with  chains  ;  under  Edward  and  Henry, 
England  feemed  on  the  road  of  adding  all  France  to  her  monarchy  ; 
Ferdinand  the  catholic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Spanidi  greatnefs, 
and  his  fuccellbrs  bid  fair  for  the  univerfal  monarchy  of  Europe. 
In  our  days,  the  acquiiition  of  a  fmall  province,  nay  of  a  coniider- 
able  town,  is  not  to  be  made  by  conquell,  without  a  general  con- 
vention between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  thofe  who  are  con- 

verfant 
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verfant  in  foreign  affairs,  can  eftimate,  in  a  minute,  the  force  of 

Princes,  by  the  troops  they  are  able  to  maintain ;    nothing  is  fo 

eafy  as  to  lay  down,  on  a  fheet  of  paper,  a  flate  of  all  the  armed 

men  in  Europe.    A  Prince  can  hardly  add  a  foldier  to  a  company, 

but  all  the  world  is  informed  of  it.     E^sceptiug;  the  extent  of  their 

'ipredit,  and  the  talents  of  their  generals  and  counfellors,  €very 

thing  relative   to   power  is  become   the  objedl  of  computation. 

Hence  the  balance  of  power,  formerly  unknown,  is  now  become 

■familiar.     So  much  is  fufficient  for  the  matter  of  fadl ;  let  us  now 

examine  why  trade  and  hidujlry  have  given  rife  to  fo.regular  a  fyflem 

lof  war. 

The  reafon  is,  becaufe  in  a  ftate  where  thofe  are  introduced, 
every  thing  mufl  be  made  regular,  or  all  will  go  to  wreck.  The 
keeping  lip  of  large  armies,  is  the  remains  of  that  turbulent  fpirit 
which  animated  royalty  for  fo  many  centuries.  All  literatm'e  is 
filled  with  warlike  fentiments,  from.the  books  of  Mofes  to  the  news 
•papers  of  this  day.  A  young  perfon  cannot  learn  to  read  without 
imbibing  the  fire  of  \var.  But  as  nothing  is  fo  evident,  from  the 
confideration  of  the  total  revolution  in  the  fpirit  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  as  that  war  is  inconfiftent  with  the  profperity  of  a  modern 
flate,  I  fomctimes  allow  my  imagination  to  carry  me  fo  far  as  to 
believe  .the  time  is  at  hand  when  war  will  come  to  ceafe.  But 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  predidling  in  political  matters :  general 
peace  is  a  contingent  confequence  which  a  thoufand  accidents  may 
prevent  -,  and-one  among.the  reft  is,  that  the  whole  plan  of  modern 
policy  may  be  broken  to  pieces,  before  Princes  come  to  difcover 
that  it  is  their  intereft  to  be  quiet.  The  ambition  of  one,  arms  all 
the  reft,  and  when  once  they  are  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  want 
of  money  only  aflembles  a  congrefs,  not  to  make  peace,  but  that 
the  parties  may  have  fome  years  to  gather  new  force. 

It  is  not  therefore  trade  and  induftry  which  have  given  birth  to 
ftanding  armies,  they  have  only  rendred  war  impoflible  without 
them.    It  is  the  ambition  .of  Princes  to  extend  their  dominion,  and 
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even  fometimes  to  extend  tlieir  commerce,  which  gives  occafion  to 
war.  And  we  fee  daily  how  difficult  it  becomes  to  provide  troops 
for  this  purpofe,  from  no  other  reafon  fo  much  as  from  the  pro- 
grefs  of  trade  and  induftry.  Thofe  who  have  the  money  cannot 
have  the  men,  thofe  who  have  the  men  cannot  have  the  money. 
Do  we  not  fee  how  the  greateft  monarchy  in  Europe,  the  Prince 
who  has  the  moft  millions  of  fubjeds,  cannot  preferve  the  rank  of 
power  he  has  prefcribed  to  himfelf  (his  poUtical-neceJJary  for  -warj 
without  a  body  of  above  thirty  thoufand  llrangers,  in  the  time  of 
the  moft  profound  peace,  and  after  the  greateft  redu6lion  judged 
conliftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  country  i  Thefe  coft  vaftly  more 
than  national  troops,  and  brave  men  of  all  countries  are  alike ;  fo 
that  the  only  reafon  for  keeping  up  fo  large  a  body  of  foreigners, 
is  to  facilitate  augmentations  when  occafion  requires  it ;  and  not  to 
fpare  the  fubje(5ls  who  are  w'illing  to  ferve,  but  to  fpare  agriculture 
and  induftry,  after  the  fuperfluities  of  thefe  have  fallen  in,  to  com- 
pleat  that  body  of  troops  which  experience  has  determined  to  be 
proportioned  to  fuch  fuperfluities. 

From  this  fliort  expofition  let  me  deduce  a  principle.  That  ftnce 
every  ftate  has  occafion,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  Europe, 
for  a  certain  number  of  armed  men  for  their  defence,  the  firft  care 
of  a  ftatefman,  is,  to  difcover°to  what  number  thofe  of  his  fubje6ls, 
who  willingly  prefer  the  conditions  offered  for  military  fervice  to 
■  the  occupations  of  induftry,  may  amount.  If  he  finds  thefe  exceed 
the  number  wanted  for  recruiting  the  army,  it  is  a  good  reafon  to 
diminiih  the  pay ;  until  the  encouragement  comes  upon  a  level 
with  the  fupply  demanded.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  vo- 
lunteers falls  below  the  ftandard  required,  he  muft  examine  the 
ftate  of  the  balance  of  work  and  demand,  before  he  can  give  any 
farther  encouragement.  If  this  balance  ftands  even,  he  muft  take 
care  that  the  pay  given  to  foldiers  be  not  carried  fo  high,  as  to  en- 
gage thofe  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  profitable  induftry  to  defert  it. 

VOL,  L  M  m  m  What 
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What  meafures,  therefore,  can  be  fallen  upon  ?  There  are  two. 
Either  to  hire  foreign  troops,  as  many  flates  do ;  and  I  fuppofe  for 
good  reafons,  only  becaufe  it  is  done.  But  I  fliould  prefer  another 
method,  which  is  to  create  a  new  clafs  of  inhabitants,  appropriated 
for  fiipplying  the  array,  upon  the  principle  above  laid  down,  that 
he  who  feeds  may  have  as  many  mouths  as  he  pleafes. 

I  would  therefore  fix  the  military  pay  at  a  rate  below  the  profits 
of  ufeful  induftry,  and  accept  of  fuch  as  fhoiild  offer.  For  the  aug- 
iTientation  of  this  clafs,  I  would  receive  all  male  children  who 
fhould  be  given  or  expofed  by  their  parents.  Thefe  fliould  be  bred 
to  every  fort  of  labour  for  which  the  ftate  has  occafion,  and  their 
numbers  might  be  carried  to  twenty  per  cent,  above  that  which 
might  be  judged  neceffary  in  time  of  the  hottefl  war.  Out  of  this 
clafs  only,  the  Handing  forces  might  be  recruited  :  thofe  who  re- 
mained might  be  employed  in  every  public  fervice  ;  fuch  as  work- 
ing in  arfenals,  docks,  highways,  public  buildings,  &c.  By  taking 
care  of  the  children  of  this  whole  clafs,  their  numbers  would  rife 
to  whatever  height  might  be  judged  neceffary.  The  fame  fpirit 
would  be  kept  up  ;  they  might  ferve  by  turns,  and  all  become  dif- 
ciplined.  This  is  a  good  fcheme,  in  many  cafes,  and  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  difiribution  of  the  inhabitants :  the  execution 
is  gradual ;  therefore  no  fudden  revolution  is  implied.  But  it  is 
fit  only  for  a  ftate  which  can  augment  its  numbers,  without 
feeking  for  fubfiftence  from  without.  It  would  fpare  the  land  and 
manufadures,  and  be  a  ready  outlet  for  all  fupernumeraries  in 
every  clafs. 

This  fubjeft  fhall  be  refumed  in  the  fifth  book,  when  we  come  to 
the  application  of  the  amount  of  taxes.  At  prefent  it  has  found  a 
place,  only  becaufe  the  fupport  of  a  national  force  has  been  ranked 
among  the  objects  of  attention  of  thofe  ftatefmen  who  are  at  the 
head  of  rich  and  luxurious  nations  which  have  loft  their  foreign 
tvride.  4 
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Quest.  <^.  What  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  relative  force 
of  nations  is  to  be  eftimated  ?  - 

Without  fome  limitations,  no  qiieflion  can  be  more  difficult  to 
refolve  than  this  ;  it  muft  therefore  be  examined  only  in  fo  far  as  it 
comes  under  the  influence  of  certain  principles.     It  is  as  impoffible 
to  eftimate  the  real  force  of  a  nation,  as  it  is  to  eftimate  that  of  any 
coniiderable  quantity  of  gun-powder,   and  for  the  fame  reafon. 
The  nation  cannot  exert  all  its  force  at  once,  no  more  than  the 
powder  can  be  all  inflamed  at  once,  and  the  fuccefiive  efforts  of  a 
fmall  power,  are  never  equally  efFecftual  with  the  momentous  fhock 
of  a  great  one.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  fpirit  of  individuals  is 
moved  to  concur  with  the  public  meafure,  a  people  become  powerful ; 
and  aS  I  know  of  no  principle  which  can  regulate  fuch  affeftions  of 
the  mind,  we  muft  throw  them  quite  out  of  the  queftion,  and  mea- 
fure the  power  of  nations  by  the  quantity  of  men  and  money  at  a 
ftatefman's  command,  in  confequence  of  the  oeconomy  he  has  efta- 
blifhed.     Let  me  then  fuppofe  two  nations,  where  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  weight  of  gold  and  filver  are  abfolutely  the  fame, 
military  genius  and  difcipline  quite  equal.     From  what  has  been 
faid,  we  muft  determine  that  nation  to  be  the  ftrongeft,  which, 
without  difturbing  the  oeconomy  of  their  ftate,  can  raife  the  greateft 
proportion  of  men,  and  draw  the  greateft  proportion  of  money  into 
the  public  coffers. 

■  When  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  given,  the  firft  thing  to  be 
known  is  the  nature  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  whether  moftly 
in  corn,  wine,  or  pafture:  the  more  the  ground" is  laboured,  and 
the  more  crops  it  yearly  produces,  the  fewer  free  hands  it  will 
maintain  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  this  computation  muft  then 
proceed  upon  the  principles  laid  down  above.  Book  I.  Chap.  8. 

When  once  you  come  at  the  number  of  free  hands,  you  muft 
examine  the  ftate  of  luxury.  Luxury  is  juftly  faid  to  effeminate  a 
nation,  becaufe  the  great  multitude  of  hands  taken  up  in  fupply- 
ing  the  inftruments  of  it  to  the  rich,  diminifhes  greatly  the  num- 
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ber  of  fuch  as  can  be  employed  in  war.  If  manufa6lurers  and 
folks  accullomed  to  a  fedentary  life,  are  at  a  certain  age  takenf roni 
trades,  to  compofe  armies,  they  will  make  bad  foldiers  ;  and  the 
ftrength  of  a  nation  lies  chiefly  in  the  valour  and  ftrength  of  the 
foldiery.  Luxury  therefore  effeminates  a  nation  in  general ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  moll  luxurious  are  the  moll 
•effeminate,  and  moH  improper  for  war ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
found  to  be  the  braveft  and  moil  proper.  The  effeminacy  and  bafe- 
nefs  of  mind,  in  point  of  courage,  are  found  in  the  fedentary  mul- 
titude. The  truth  of  this  might  be  proved  from  many  examples 
in  antient  hiflory,  if  the  prefenc  fituation  of  Europe  left  the  fmallefi: 
room  to  doubt  of  it. 

1  he  more  therefore  that  luxury  prevails  in  a  country,  the  fewer 
good  troops  can  be  raifed  in  it,  and  'uice  verfa.  But  it  is  not  fufH- 
cient  to  have  men  for  war,  the  men  muH  be  enabled  to  fubfiil,  and 
in  the  modern  way  of  making  war,  their  fubfiflence  and  other  ex- 
pences  require  large  fums  of  money.  We  mufl  then  examine  what 
proportion  of  the  general  wealth  may  be  applied  to  this  purpofe. 

If  in  any  country  the  riches  be  found  in  few  hands,  the  flate  will 
be  poor ;  becaufe  the  opulence  of  the  public  treafure  depends  greatly 
:upon  a  right  and  proportional  diflribution  of  wealth  a^nong  the  in- 
habitants. Riches  are  only  acquired  three  ways.  Firfl,  Gratuitoufly, 
as  by  fucceflion,  gift,  or  the  like  ;  fecondly,  by  induftry  ;  and  laftly, 
by  penury.  Thofe  who  are  poor  are  feldom  enriched  gratuitoufly, 
never  by  penury,  and  always  by  indullry ;  when  a  poor  man  grows 
rich  in  any  Hate;  he  changes  in  fo  far  the  balance  of  wealth,  for 
what  is  added  to  him  is  taken  from  another.  When  a  fpirit  of  in- 
dullry prevails,  the  balance  is  always  turning  in  favour  of  the 
induflrious,  and  as  it  is  a  pretty  general  rule,  that  the  rich  are  not  the 
moft  laborious,  fo  the  balance  is  generally  turning  againfh  them. 
This  being  the  cafe,  the  more  that  induftry  prevails,  the  quicker 
will  this  revolution  be  brought  on.  By  fuch  revolutions,  wealth 
becomes  equably  djjlributed ;  for  by  being  equably  dijiributed,  I  do  not 
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mean,  that  every  individual  comes  to  have  an  equal  fhare,  but  an 
equal  chance,  I  may  fay  a  certainty,  of  becoming  rich  in  propor- 
tion to  his  iriduilry.     Riches  which  are  acquired  by  fuccellion,  or 
any  other  gratuitous  means,  do  not  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  cir- 
culation, the  owner,   as  has  been  faid,   only  changes  his  name. 
Thofe  made  by  penury  or  hoarding,  inllead  of  adding  to,  evidently 
diminifh  circulation.     It  is,    therefore,    by   indullry    alone  that 
wealth  is  made  to  circulate,  and  it  is  by  its  circulation  only,  that 
money  is  ufeful.     When  large  fums  are  locked  up,  they  produce- 
nothing;  they  are  therefore  locked  up  not  to  be  ufeful  v/hile  they 
remain  fecreted  ;  but  that  they  maybe  ufeful,  when  brought  out  in 
order  to  be  aliehated.     In  a  flatc,  therefore,  where  there  are  a  few 
very  rich  and  many  very  poor,  there  muft  be  much  money  locked 
up  ;  for  without  money  none  can  be  rich,  and  if  it  were  not.  locked 
up  it  muft  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  poor.     Why  ?   Becaufe  the  rich 
will  not  give  it  to  the  rich,  gratuitoufly,  nor  will  they  labour  to  ac- 
quire it ;  either  then  the  common  people  mull  be  lazy  and  unwilling 
to  work,  or  the  rich  mull  be  fo  penurious  and  addicTied  to  hoarding 
as,  to  kepp  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poor.     In  both  which  cafes,  if 
there  be  money  in  the  country,  it  muft  be  found  in  coffers.. 

From  thefe ,  pofitions  it  may  be  concluded,  that  wealth  which: 
produces  nothing  to  its  owner,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  produce  any 
thing  to  the  ftate :  confequently,  that  ftate  in  vv^hich  there  is  the 
quickeft  circulation  of  money,  is,  ceteris  paribus,  that  in  which  the 
greateft  proportion  of  the  general  wealth  may  be  raifed  for  the  pub- 
lic fervice.  This  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  obferve  at  prefent:  when 
we  have  examined  the  nature  of  credit  and  taxes,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  may  be  levied  in  different  countries,  and  under 
different  forms  of  government,  we  fhall  difcover  more  rules  for 
eftimating  the  force  of  different  ftates. 

The  principles  of  induftry  have  been  fo  interwoven  with  thofe  of 

trade,  through  all  the  chapters  of  this  fecond  book,  that  it  is  now 

.proper,  before  we  difmifs  the  fubjecT;,  to  examine  a  little  into  the 
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nature  of  the  firft,  confidered  more  abftradedly,  and  more  detached 
from  its  relation  to  the  equivalent  given  for  it,  which  is  the  proper 
chara6leriftic  of  trade,  and  from  which  proceeds  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  them. 

The  obje(5l  of  our  enquiry  hitherto  has  been  to  difcover  the  me- 
thod of  engaging  a  free  people  in  the  advancement  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  as  a  means  of  making  their  fociety  live  in  eafe,  by  reci- 
procally contributing  to  the  relief  of  each  others  wants.  Let  us 
next  examine  fome  farther  confequences.  We  are  now  to  call  oiu" 
eyes  upon  another  view  of  this  extenlive  landscape,  where  the  per- 
fonal  advantages,  immediately  felt  from  this  gentle  band  of  miutual 
dependence,  are  not  to  fix  our  attention  fo  much  as  the  effedls  pro- 
duced by  induliry  upon  the  face  of  things,  and  manners  of  a 
people. 

The  better  to  tranfmit  this  idea,  which  I  find  a  litile  dark,  let  me 
fay,  that  hitherto  we  have  treated  our  fubjecT:,  according  to  the 
principles  which  fliould  direft  a  fiatefman,  to  advance  trade  and 
induflry,  by  engaging  the  rich  to  give  bread  to  the  poor.  Now  we 
are  to  examine  the  confequences  refulting  from  the  execution  of 
this  plan ;  and  compare  the  diflerence  between  a  country  which 
has  been  inhabited  by  a  people  abundantly  provided  for  without 
induftry  and  labour,  and  one  occupied  by  another  who  have  fubfifted 
by  thefe  means :  and  farther,  we  are  to  examine  induftry  as  pro- 
ducing effects  more  or  lefs  hurtful  to  the  fimplicity  of  manners, 
and  more  or  lefs  permanent  and  beneficial,  according  as  it  has  been 
direcfted  towards  different  objedls. 

I  can  eafily  fuppofe  a  nation  living  in  the  greateft  fimplicity, 
even  going  naked,  but  abundantly  fed,  either  with  the  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  or  by  an  agriculture  proportioned  to  the  wants 
of  every  one,  and  where  very  little  alienation  or  exchange  takes 
place.  From  this  primitive  life,  as  I  may  call  it,  the  degrees  of 
induftry,  like  imperceptible  fhades,  may  be  augmented ;  and  the 
augmentatioEk,  as  I  apprehend,  is  to  be  meafured,  not  fo  much  by 
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the  degree  of  occupation  which  the  inhabitants  purfue,  as  by  the 
quantity  of  permutation  among  them ;  becaufe  I  tliink  permutation 
impHes  fuperfluity  of  fomething  *. 

A  people  then  Uves  in  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  when  the  earth  is  fo 
far  in  common,  as  that  none  can  acquire  the  property  of  it,  but  in 
virtue  of  his  poITeilion  as  the  means  of  fubfiftence  ;  and  when  every 
one  is  employed  in  providing  necelTaries  for  himfelf,  and  for  thofe 
who  belong  to  him.     The  moment  any  one  has  occalion  for  the 

*  Our  firft  parents,  placed  in  Paradife,  were  fed  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  freed 
by  the  conftitution  of  their  nature,  from  every  uneafy  animal  defire.  Since  the  fall, 
the  whole  human  fpecies  have  been  employed  in  contriving  and  executing  methods  for 
relieving  the  wants  which  are  the  confequences  of  fuch  defires. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  had  the  fall  never  taken  place,  the  purfuits  of  man  would 
have  been  totally  different  from  what  they  are  at  prefent.  May  I  be  allowed  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  in  fuch  a  happy  ftate,  he  might  have  been  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  tranf- 
mittiog  his  moft  complex  ideas  with  the  fame  perfpicuity  with  which  we  now  tranfmit 
thofe  relating  to  geometry,  numbers,  colours,  &c.  From  this  I  infer,  there  would 
have  been  no  difference  of  fcntiment,  no  difpute,  no  competition  between  man  and 
man.  The  progrefs  in  acquiring  ufeful  knov/iedge,  the  pleafure  of  communicating  dif- 
coveries,  would  alone  have  provided  a  fund  of  happinefs,  as  inexhauflible  as  knowledo-e 
itfelf 

Mankind,  therefore,  fct  out  upon  a  fyflem  of  living  without  labour,  without  in- 
dufiry,  without  wants,  without  dependence,  without  fubordination ;  confequently, 
had  they  remained  in  that  ftate,  the  lapfe  of  time  would  have  produced  no  change  upon 
any  thing,  but  the  ftate  of  knowledge.  Banifhed  from  Paradife,  man  began  to  plow 
the  ground,  confequently  to  change  her  furface  :  he  built  hcufes,  made  bridges,  traced 
roads,  and  by  degrees  has  come,  in  different  ages,  to  pleafe  and  gratify  his  inclinations, 
by  numberlefs  occupations  and  purfuits,  conftantly  didtated  to  him  by  his  v^'ants  ;  that 
is,  by  his  imperfedions,  and  by  the  defires  which  they  infpire.  When  thefe  are  fatis- 
fied,  his  phyfical  happinefs  is  carried  as  far  as  polTible ;  but  as  mankind  feldom  remain 
in  a  ftate  of  contentment,  and  that  our  nature  conftantly  prompts  us  to  add  fomething 
new  to  our  former  enjoyments,  fo  it  naturally  happens,  that  focieties  once  eftablifned, 
and  living  in  peare,  pafs  from  one  degree  of  refinement  to  another,  that  is  to  fay,  man, 
daily  becomes  more  laborious. 

fervice 
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fervice  of  another,  independent  of  him,  he  mull  have  an  equiva- 
lent to  give.  This  equivalent  muft  be  fomething  moveable,  fome 
fruit  of  the  earth,  pure  or  modified,  fuperfluous,  not  neceflary,  not 
the  earth  itfelf,  becaufe  this  is  the  foundation  of  his  fubfiftence  j 
and  he  can  never  alienate  what  is  effential  to  his  being,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fuperfluity.  From  this  we  may  deduce  a  principle  that 
the  alienation  of  confumable  commodities  is  a  confequence  of  fu- 
perfluity alone,  as  this  again  is  the  bane  of  fimplicity,  Confe- 
quently,  he  who  would  carry  fimplicity  to  the  utmofl:  length,  ought 
to  profcribe  all  alienation ;  confequently,  all  dependence  among 
men  ;  confequently,  all  fubordination :  every  one  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  his  own  labour,  and  nothing  elfe. 

Were  man  either  rellored  to  his  primitive  ftate  of  innocence,  or 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  brutality ;  were  his  purfuits  either  purely  fpi- 
ritual,  or  did  they  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  gratification  of  his 
animal  defires,  and  acquifition  of  his  phyfical-neceffary ;  fuch  an 
oeconomy  might  be  compatible  with  fociety.  But  as  we  ftand  in  a 
middle  ftate  between  the  two,  and  have  certain  defires  which  par- 
ticipate of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  the  gratification  of  which  cori- 
ftitute  what  we  have  called  our  politic al-nccejfary  (which  we  cannot 
procure  to  ourfelves,  becaufe  the  very  nature  of  it  implies  fupe- 
riority  and  fubordination,  as  well  as  a  mutual  dependence  among 
men)  a  total  obftruftion  to  alienation  becomes  compatible  with  go- 
vernment, confequently  with  human  fociety ;  and  this  being  the 
cafe,  all  fimplicity  of  manners  is  only  relative.  Our  fathers  looked 
upon  the  manners  of  their  anceftors  as  fimple,  thefe  again  admired 
the  fimplicity  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  perhaps  the  time  may  come, 
when  the  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  called  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  the  antients. 

As  fimplicity  of  manners  is  therefore  relative,  let  us  decide,  that 
as  long  as  fuperfluity  does  mdre  good  in  providing  for  the  poor, 
than  hurt  in  corrupting  the  rich ;  fo  far  it  is  to  be  approved  of  and 

no  farther. 
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Here  it  is  urged,  that  fince  fuperfluity  is  only  good,  fo  far  as  it 
provides  fubfiflence  for  the  poor,  why  may  not  the  purfuits  of  in- 
duftry  be  turned  towards  objects  which  cannot  corrupt  the  mind  ? 
Why,  in  place  of  fine  clothes,  elegant  entertainments,  magnificent 
furniture,  carving,  gildings,  and  embroidery,  with  all  the  fplen- 
dor  to  be  feen  in  palaces,  gardens,  operas,  balls,  and  mafquerades, 
proceffions,  fhews,  horfe-races,  and  diverfions  of  every  kind,  why 
might  not,  I  fay,  the  multitudes  which  are  employed  in  fupplying 
thefe  tranfitory  gratifications  of  human  weaknefs  (not  to  call  them 
by  a  worfe  name)  be  employed  in  making  highways,  bridges,  ca- 
nals, fountains,  fortifications,  harbours,  public  buildings,  and  a 
thoufand  other  works,  both  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  of  good  example 
to  fucceeding  generations  ?  Such  employments  are  eternal  monu- 
ments of  grandeur,  they  are  of  lafting  utility,  and  are  no  more  to 
be  compared  to  the  trifling  indultry  of  our  days,  than  an  Egyptian 
pyramid  is  to  be  compared  with  the  luxury  of  Cleopatra,  or  the 
•via  appia  with  the  fuppers  of  Heliogabalus.  This  was  the  tafte  in 
the  virtuous  days  of  antient  fimplicity :  the  greatnefs  of  a  people 
appeared  in  the  magnificence  of  ufeful  works,  and  as  virtue  dif- 
appeared,  a  luxury  refembling  that  of  modern  times  took  place. 
The  aqueduds,  common  fewers,  temples,  highways,  and  burying 
places  were  the  ornaments  of  confular  Rome.  The  imperial  gran- 
deur of  that  city  Ihone  out  in  amphitheatres  and  baths  ;  and  the 
turpitude  of  manners  (fay  the  patrons  of  fimplicity)  which  brought 
on  the  decline,  ought  to  terrify  thofe  who  make  the  apology  of  mo- 
dern luxury  and  diflipation. 

In  order  to  fet  this  queftion  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  do  juftice  both 
to  the  antients  and  moderns,  let  us  once  more  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  circuinftances,  and  feek  for  efFe(5ls  in  the  caufes  which 
produce  them.  Thefe  are  uniform  in  all  ages  ;  and  if  manners  are 
different,  the  difference  mull  be  accounted  for,  without  overturn- 
ing the  principles  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

VOL.  L  N  n  n  Quest. 
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Quest.  7.  In  v/liat  manner,  therefore,  may  a  Ilatefman  ella- 
blifh  induftry,  fo  as  not  to  deilroy  fnnplicity,  nor  oecafion  a  fudden 
revolution  in  the  manners  of  his  people,  the  great  clafTes  of 
which  ace  fuppofed  to  live  fe cure  in  e-afe  and  happinefs  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  provide  every  one  with  neceflaries  who  may 
be  in  want  ? 

The  obfervations  we  are  going  to  make  will  point  out  the  anfweu 
to  this  queftion :  they  will  unfold  ftill  farther  the  political  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  antients^  and  explain  how  manners  remained  fo  pure 
from  vicious  luxury,  notwithftanding  the  great  and  fumptuous 
works  carried  on,  which  llrike  us  with  fo  lofty  an  idea  of  their  ufe- 
ful  magnificence  and  noble  firaplicity.  Thefe  obfervations  will- 
alfo  confirm  the  jufl;nefs  of  a  diilindlion  made,  in  th^  firit  chapten 
of  this  book,  between  labour  and  induftry  ;  by  fhewing  that  laboim 
may  ever  be  procured,  even  by  force,  at  the  expence  of  furnifliing, 
man  with  his  phyfical-neccflary,  from  which- no- fuperiluity  can, 
proceed :  whereas  induftry  cannot  be  eftabliflied,-  but  by  an  ade- 
quate equivalent,  proportioned,  not  to  the  abfolutely  neceflary,  butr 
to  the  reafonable  defire  of  the  induftrious ;  which  equivalent  be- 
comes aftenvards  the  means,  of  diffufing  a,  luxurious  difpofition.; 
among  all  the  clafTes  of  a  people.- 

If  a  ftatefman  finds  certain  individuals- in  want,  he  muft  either- 
feed  them,  in  which  cafe  he  may  employ  them  as  he  thinks  fit ;  or  he. 
muft  give  them  a  piece  of  land,  as  the  means  of  feeding  themfelves. 
If  he  gives  the  land,  he  can  require  no  equivalent  for  it,  becaufe  a . 
perfon  who  has  nothing  can  give  nothing  but  his  labour  ^.  and  if 
he  be  obliged  to  labour  for  his  food,  he  cannot  purchafe  with  labour 
the  earth  itfelf,  which  is  the  objedlofit.  If  it  be.afked,  whether  a, 
ftatefman  does  better  to  give  the  food,  or  to  give  the,  land  ?  I  think 
it  will  appear  very  evident,  that  the  firft  is  the  better. courfe,  becaufe 
he  can  then  exa6t  an  equivalent ;  and  fince  in  either  way  the  perfon. 
is  fed,  the  produce  of  his  labour  is  always  clear  gain.  But  in  order 
to  give  the  food,  he  muft  have  it  to  give ;  in  which  cafe,  it  muft 
•:'  either 
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■either  be  a  furplus-produce  of  public  lands,  or  a  contribution  from 
the  people.  In  both  which  cafes,  is  implied  a  labour  carried  on 
beyond  the  perfonal  wants  of  thofe  who  labour  the  ground.  If  this 
fund  be  applied  in  giving  bread  to  thofe  whom  he  eniploys  in  im- 
proving the  foil  of  the  country  in  general,  it  will  have  no  immediate 
effed:  of  deftroying  the  limplicity  of  their  manners  ;  it  will  only 
extend  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.  If  he  employs  them  in  making 
highways,  aqueducts,  common  fewers,  bridges,  and  the  like;  it  will 
extend  the  correfpondence  between  the  different  places  of  the 
country,  and  render  living  in  cities  more  eafy  and  agreeable:  and 
thefe  changes  have  an  evident  tendency  towards  deftroying  lim- 
plicity. But  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  fimplicity  of  indi- 
viduals is  not  hurt  by  the  induftry  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  the 
public.  The  fuperfluous  food  at  the  ilatefman's  difpofal,  is  given 
to  people  in  neceffity,  who  are  employed  in  relieving  the  ivants  of 
the  public,  not  of  pri'uate  perfons.  But  if,  in  confequence  of  the  roads 
made,  any  inhabitant  fhall  incline  to  remove  from  place  to  place 
in  a  chariot,  inftead  of  riding  on  horfeback,  or  walking,  he  muft 
engage  fome  body  to  make  the  machine :  this  is  a  farther  extenfion 
to  occupation,  on  the  fide  of  thofe  who  labour;  but  the  confequence 
of  the  employment  is  very  different,  when  confidered  with  regard 
to  the  fimplicity  of  manners.  The  reafon  is  plain:  the  ingenuity 
here  muft  be  paid  for ;  and  this  fuperfluity  'in  the  hands  of  the 
workman  is  a  fund  for  his  becoming  luxurious. 

Induftry  deftroys  fimplicity  of  manners  in  him  who  gives  an 
jequivalent  for  an  article  of  fuperfluity  ;  and  the  equivalent  given 
frequently  gives  fife  to  a  fubordinate  fpecies  of  luxury  in  the 
workman.  When  induftry  therefore  meets  with  encouragement 
from  individuals,  who  give  an  equivalent  "in  order  to  fatisfy  grow- 
ing defires,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  are  quitting  the  fimplicity  of 
their  manners.  In  this  cafe,  the  wants  and  defires  of  mankind 
prove  the  mother  of  induftry,  which  was  the  fuppofition  in  thefirft 

N  n.n  2  book; 
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book ;  becaufe,  in  fad,  the  induftry  of  Europe  is  owing  to  this 
caufe  alone. 

But  the  induftry  of  antient  times  was  very  different,  where  the 
multitude  of  flaves  ready  to  execute  whatever  was  demanded, 
either  by  the  ftate  or  by  their  mafters,  for  the  equivalent  of  fniiple 
maintenance  only,  prevented  wealth  from  ever  falling  into  the 
hands  of  induftrious  free  men ;  and  he  who  has  no  circulating 
equivalent  to  give  for  fatisfying  a  delire  of  fuperfiuity,  muft  re- 
main in  his  former  fimplicity.  The  labour  therefore  of  thofe  days 
producing  no  circulation,  could  not  corrupt  the  manners  of  the 
people ;  becaufe,  remaining  conftantly  poor,  they  never  could  in- 
creafe  their  confumption  of  fuperfluity. 

I  muft,  in  this  place,  infert  the  authority  of  an  antient  author, 
in  order  both  to  illuftrate  and  to  prove  the  juftnefs  of  this  repre- 
fentation  of  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  antients. 

There  remains  a  difcourfe  of  Xenophon  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  of  Athens.  Concerning  the  authenti- 
city of  this  work,  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt.  It  is  a  chef  d"  oeuvre 
of  its  kind,  and  from  it  more  light  is  to  be  had,  in  relation  to  the 
fubjedt  we  are  here  upon,  than  from  any  thing  I  have  ever  feen, 
antient  or  modern. 

From  this  antient  monument  we  learn  the  fentiments  of  the 
author  with  regard  to  the  proper  employment  of  the  three  princi- 
pal clafTes  of  the  Athenian  people,  viz.  the  citizens,  the  ftrangers, 
and  the  flaves.  From  the  plan  he  lays  down  we  plainly  difcover, 
that,  in  the  ftate  of  Athens,  (more  renowned  than  any  other  of 
antiquity  for  the  arts  of  luxury  and  refinement)  it  never  entred 
into  the  imagination  of  any  politician  to  introduce  induftry  even 
among  the  loweft  clafTes  of  the  citizens ;  and  Xenophon's  plan  was 
to  reap  all  the  benefits  we  at  prefent  enjoy  from  it,  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  upon  the  fpirit  of  the  Athenian  people. 

The  ftate  at  this  time  was  in  ufe  to  impofe  taxes  upon  their  con- 
federate cities,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  common  people,  and 
-2  Xenophon's 
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Xenophon's  intention  in  this  difcourfe  was,  not  to  lay  down  a  plan 
to  make  them  maintain  themfelves  by  induftry,  but  to  improve  the 
revenue  of  the  ftate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  out  of  it  to  give  every 
citizen  a  penfion  of  three  oboli  a  day,  or  three  pence  three  farthings- 
of  our  money. 

I  fhall  not  here  go  through  every  branch  of  his  plan,  nor  point 
out  the  refources  he  had  fallen  upon  to  form  a  fufficient  fund  for 
that  pui'pofe ;  but  he  fays,  that  in  cafe  of  any  deficiency  in  the  do- 
m.eftic  revenue  of  the  ilate,  people  from  all  quarters.  Princes  and 
ftrangers  of  note,  in  all  countries,  would  be  proud  of  contributing 
,  towards  it,  for  the  honour  of  being  recorded  in  the  public  monu- 
ments of  Athens,  and  having  their  names  tranfmitted  to  poilerity 
as  benefadlors  to  the  ftate  in  the  execution  of  fo-  grand  a  defign. 

In  our  days,  fuch  an  idea  would  appear  ridiculous  ;  in  the  days 
of  Xenophon,  it  was  perfedlly  rational.  At  that  time  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  lilver  were  found  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  the 
rich :  this  was  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs  to  them,  in  the  common^ 
courfe  of  life,  and  was  the  more  eafily  parted  with  from  a  fentiment 
of  vanity  or  often  tation. 

In  our  days,  the  largeft  income  is  commonly  found  too  fmall  for 
the  current  espence  of  the  proprietor.  From  whence  it  happens, 
that  prefents,  great  expence  at  funerals  and  marriages,  godfathers 
gifts.  Sec.  fo  very  familiar  among  ourfelves  in  former  times,  are 
daily  going  out  of  fafliion.  Thefe  are  extraordinary  and  unforefeen 
expences  which  our  anceftors  were  fond  of  •,  becaufe  they  flattered! 
their  vanity,  without  diminifhing  the  fund  of  their  current  expence  : 
but  as  now  we  have  no  full  coffers  to  fly  to,  we  find  them  ex- 
ceffively  burthenfome,  and  endeavour  to  retrench  them  as  foon 
as  we  can,  not  from  frugality,  God  knows,  but  in  confequence  of 
a  change  in  our  manners. 

Befides  providing  this  daily  penfion  of  three  pence  three  farthings 
a  day  for  every  citizen  of  Athens,  rich  and  poor,  he  propofed  to- 
build,  at  the  public  charge,  many  trading  veflels,  a  great  many 

inns 
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inns  and  houCes  of  entertainment  for  all  flrangers  in  the  fea  ports, 
to  erecfl  Ihops,  warehoufes,  exchanges,  &c.  the  rents  of  which 
would  increafe  the  revenue,  and  add  great  beauty  and  magnificence 
to  the  city.  In  fhort,  Xenophon  recommends  to  the  Hate  to  per- 
form, by  the  hands  of  their  flaves  and  flrangers,  what  a  free  people 
in  our  days  are  conftantly  employed  in  doing  in  every  country  of 
induilry.  While  the  Athenian  citizens  continued  to  receive  their 
daily  penfions,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  pure  phyfical- 
necelTary,  their  bufmefs  being  confined  to  their  fervice  in  the  army 
in  time  of  war,  their  attendance  in  public  afTemblies,  and  the 
theatres  in  times  of  peace,  clothed  like  a  parcel  of  capucins,  they, 
as  became  freemen,  were  taught  to  defpife  induilrious  labour,  and 
to  glory  in  the  aulterity  and  fimplicity  of  their  manners.  The 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Perfian  Emperors  were  a  fubjedl  of 
ridicule  in  Greece,  and  a  proof  of  their  barbarity,  and  of  the  flavery 
of  their  fubjedls.  From  this  plain  reprefentation  of  Xenophon's 
plan,  I  hope,  the  characlerillic  difference  between  antient  and  mo- 
dern oeconomy  is  manifefl ;  and  for  fuch  readers  as  take  a  parti- 
cular delight  in  comparing  the  fyflems  of  fimplicity  and  luxury,  I 
recommend  the  perufal  of  this  mofl  valuable  difcourfe. 

Combimng,  therefore,  all  thefe  circumflances,  and  comparing 
them  with  the. contrail  which  is  found  as  to  every  particular,  in  our 
times,  I  think  it- is  but  doing  juflice  to  the  moderns,  to  allow,  that 
the  extenfive  luxury  Avhich  daily  diffufes  itfelf  through  every  clafs 
of  a  people,  is-more  owing  to  the  abolifliing  of  flavery,  the  equal 
diftribution  of  riches,  and  the  circulation  of  an  adequate  equivalent 
for  every  fervice,  than  to  any  greater  corruption  of  our  manners, 
han  what  prevailed  among  the  antients. 

In  order  to  have  induftry  diredted  towards  the  objedl  of  public 
utility,  the  public,  not  individuals,  muft  have  the  equivalent  to 
give.  Mufl  not  the  employment  be  adapted  to  the  tafle  of  him  who 
purchafes  it?  Now,  in  antient  times,  mofl  public  works  were  pep- 
formed  either  by  flaves,  or  at  the  price  of  the  pure  phyfical-necef^ 
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fary  of  free  men.  We  find  the  price  of  a  pyramid,  recorded  to  us 
by  Herodotus,  in  the  quantity  of  turnips,  onions,  and  gariic,  con- 
fumed  by  the  builders  of  it.  Thofe  who  made  the  'via  appia,  I  ap- 
prehend, were  juil  as  poor  when  it  was  finifhed  as  the  day  it  was 
begun  ;  and  this  muft  always  be  tlie  cafe,  when  the  work  requires 
no  pecuhar  dexterity  in  the  workmen.  If^  on  .  the  other  hand, 
examples  can  be  brought  where  workmen  gained  high  wages,  then 
the  confequences  muil  have  been  the  fame  as  in  our  days. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  induftry  is  not  direded  to  fuch  obje<5ls  as 
require  a  ^paiticular  addrefs,  which,  by  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the,  twenty  firft  chapter,  raife  profits  above  the  phyfical-neceiTaryj 
theinduilrious  never  can  become  rich ;  and  if  they  are  paid  in  mo- 
ney, this  money  mud  return  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  feed 
them :    and  if  no  fuperfluity  be  found  any  where,  but  in  the  hands, 
of  the  ftate,  fuch  induftry  may  confume  a  furplus  of  fubfiftence, 
but  never  can  draw  one  penny  into  circulation.    This  I  apprehend- 
to  be  a  juil  application  of  our  principles,  to  the  ftate  of  induilry  un- 
der the  Roman. republic,  and  that  fpecies  of  induftry  which  we  call 
labour.    We  are  not  therefore  to  afcribe  the  taile  for  employment  in 
thofe  days  to  the  virtue  of  the  times.    A  man  who  had  riches,,  and 
who  fpent  them,  fpent  them  no  doubt  then,  as  at  prefent,  to  gra- 
tify his  defires  5   and  if  the  limpUcity^  of  the  .times  furnifhed  no  - 
ailiftance  to  his  own  invention,  in  diverfifying  them,  the  confe-. 
quence  was,  that  the  money  was  not  fpent,  but  locked  up.     I  have 
heard  many  a  man  fay,  had  I  fo  much  money  I  Ihould  not  know 
how  to  fpend  it.     The   thing  is  certainly  true;  for  people  do  not 
commonly  take  it  into  their  head  to  lay  it  out  for  the  public. 

No  body,  I  believe,  will  deny  that  money  is  better  employed  in 
building  a  houfe,  or  iu:  producing  fomething  iifeful  and  perma- 
nent, than  in  providing  articles  of  mere  tranfitory  fuperfluity.  But  . 
what  principle  of  politics  can  influence  the  taile  of  the  proprietors 
of  wealth?  This  being  the  cafe,  a  ftatefman  is  brought  to  a  ; 
dilemma  j  either  to  allow  induftry  to  run  into  a  channel  little  bene- 
■    •  ficiar; 
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ficial  to  the  ftate,  little  permanent  in  its  nature,  or  to  deprive  the 
poor  of  the  advantage  refulting  from  it.     May  I  not  farther  fuggeft, 
that  a  llatefman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  people,  vvrhofe  tafte  is 
dire(5led  tov^ards  a  trifling  fpecies  of  expence,  does  very  well  to 
diminifh  the  fund  of  their  prodigality,  by  calling  in,  by  means  of 
taxes,  a  part  of  the  circulating  equivalent  which  they  gave  for  it  ? 
When  once  he  is  enriched  by  thefe  contributions,  he  comes  to  be 
in  the  fame  fituation  with  antient  ftatefmen,  with  this  difference, 
that  they  had  their  flaves  at  their  command,  Avhom  they  fed  and 
provided  for ;  and  that  he  has  the  free,  for  the  fake  of  an  equiva- 
lent with  which  they  feed  and  provide  for  themfelves.     He  then 
can  fet  public  works  on  foot,  and  infpire,  by  his  example,  a  tafte 
for  induftry  of  a  more  rational  kind,  which  may  advance  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  procure  a  lafting  benefit  to  the  nation. 

I  have  faid  above,  that  the  acquifition  of  money,  by  the  fale  of 
induftry  to  ftrangers,  or  in  return  for  confumable  commodities, 
was  a  way  of  augmenting  the  general  worth  of  a  nation.     Now  I 
fay,  that  whoever  can  transform  the  moft  confumable  commodities 
of  a  country  into  the  moft;  durable  and  moft  beneficial  works, 
makes  a  high  improvement.     If  therefore  meat  and  drink,  which 
are  of  all  things  the  moft  confumable,  can  be  turned  into  harbours, 
high  roads,  canals,  and  public  buildings,  is  not  the  improvement 
inexprefilble  ?    TJiis  is  in  the  power  of  every  ftatefman  to  accom- 
pliih,  who  has  fubfiftence  at  his  difpofal ;  and  beyond  the  power  of 
all  thofe  who  have  it  not.     There  is  no  occafion  for  money  to  im- 
prove a  country.     All  the  magnificent  buildings  which  ornament 
Italy,  are  a  much  more  proper  reprefentation  of  a  fcanty  fubfiftence, 
than  of  the  gold  and  filver  found  in  that  country  at  the  time  they 
were  executed.     Let  me  nov/  conclude  with  a  few  mifcellaneous 
obfervations  on  what  has  been  faid. 

Obser.  I,  When  I  admire  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  pub- 
lick  works  in  any  country,  fuch  as  ftupendous  churches,  amphi- 
theatres, roads,  dykes,  canals  ;  in  a  word,  when  I  examine  Holland, 

the 
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the  greateft  work  perhaps  ever  done  by  man,  I  am  never  flruck 
with  the  expence.  I  compare  them  with  the  numbers  of  men  who 
have  hved  to  perform  them.  When  I  fee  another  country  well  in- 
habited, where  no  fuch  works  appear,  the  contraft  fuggefls  abun- 
dance of  refle(5lions. 

.  As  to  the  firft,  Iconclude,  that  while  thefe  works  were  carried 
on,  either  flavery,  or  taxes  muft  have  been  ellablifiied  >  becaufe  it 
feldom  happens,  that  a  Prince  will,  out  of  his  own  patrimony, 
launch  out  into  fuch  expences,  purely  to  ferve  the  public.  Public 
works  are  carried  on  by  the  public ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  either 
the  perfons  or  purfes  of  individuals,  mull  be  at  its  command.  The 
firfti  call  llavery ;  that  is  fervice:  the  fccond  taxes  5  that  is  pub- 
lic contributions  in  money  or  in  necelTaries. 

Obser.  2.  I  farther  conclude,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gathered  froiii 
thofe  works,  which  fhould  engage  us  to  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  the  wealth,  or  other  fpecies  of  magnificence  in  the  people  who 
■executed  them.  All  that  can  be  determined  pofitively  concerning 
their  oeconomy  as  to  this  particular,  is,  that  at  the  time  they  were 
performed,  agriculture  muft  have  been  exercifed  as  a  trade,  in  or- 
der to  furnifh  a  furplus  fufficient  to  maintain  the  workmen  ;  or  that 
fubfiftence  mUft  have  come  from  abroad,  either  as  a  return  for 
other  fpecies  of  induftry,  or  gratuitoufly,  that  is,  by  rapine,  tri- 
bute, &c. 

Obser.  3.  That  the  confequence  of  fuch  works,  is,  to  make  meat, 
drink,  and  necelTaries  circulate,  froin  the  hands  of  thofe  v>fho  have 
a  fuperfluity  of  them,  into  thofe  who  are  employed  to  labour ;  or 
to  oblige  thofe  who  formerly  worked  for  themfelves  only,  to  work 
alfo  in  part  for  others.  To  execute  this,  there  muft  be  a  fubordi- 
nation ;  for  who  will  increafe  his  labour,  voluntarily,  in  order  to 
feed  people  who  do  not  work  for  him,  but  for  the  public  ?  This 
combination  Was  negledled  throughout  the  firft  book ;  becaufe  we 
there  left  mankind  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations. 
This  was  necellary  to  give  a  right  idea  of  the  fubjeft  we  then  in- 
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tended  to  treat,  and  to  point  out  the  different  efFedls  of  flavery  and 
libert}' ;  but  now,  that  we  have  formed  trading  nations,  and  riveted 
a  multitude  of  reciprocal  dependencies,  which  tie  the  members 
together,  there  is  lefs  danger  of  introducing  rellraints ;  becaufe 
the  advantages  which  people  find,  from  a  well  ordered  fociety, 
make  them  put  up  the  better  with  the  inconveniencies  of  fupport- 
ing  and  improving  it.  It  is  an  univerfal  principle,  that  inflru6lion 
niuft  be  given  with  gentlenefs.  A  young  horfe  is  to  be  careJTed 
when  the  faddle  is  firft  put  upon  his  back  :  any  thing  that  appears 
Iiarfli,  let  it  be  ever  fo  ufeful  or  neceflary,  mull  be  fufpended  in 
the  beginning,  in  order  to  capti^^ate  the  inclination  of  the  creature 
which  we  incline  to  inftru6t. 

ObSlER.  4.  When  a  llatefman  knows  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
territory  of  his  country,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  eftimate  what  numbers 
it  may  feed  ;  he  may  lay  down  his  plan  of  political  oeconomy,  and 
chalk  out  a  diftribution  of  inhabitants,  as  if  the  number'  were  al-^ 
ready  compleat.  It  will  depend  upon  his  judgment  alone,  and 
upon  the  combination  of  circumftances,  foreign  and  domeftic,  to 
dillribute,  and  to  employ  the  clafles,  at  every  period  during  this 
execution,  in  the  bell  manner  to  advance  agriculture,  fo  as  to  bring 
all  the  lands  to  a  thorougli  cultivation.  A  ruling  principle  here, 
is,  to  keep  the  hufbandmen  clofely  employed,  that  theii:  furplus 
mav  be  carried  as  high  as  pollible ;  becaufe  this  furplus  is  the  maifi 
fpring  of  all  alienation  and  induftry.  The  next  thing  is  to  make  • 
this  furplus  circulate  ;  no  man  mufl  eat  of  it  for  nothing.  What  a 
prodigious  chfference  does  a  perfon  find,  when  he  confiders  twof^ 
countries,  equally  great,  equally  fertile,  equally  cultivated,  equally 
peopled,  the  one  under  the  oeconomy  here  reprefented  ;  the  other, 
where,  every  one  is  employed  in  feeding  and  providing  for  himfelf 
only. 

A  llatefman,  therefore,  under  fuch  circumftances,  fHould  reafon 
thus  :  I  have  a  country  which  maintains  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
I  fuppofe,  and  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  as  many  more ;  I 

findi 
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find  every  one  employed  in  providing  for  hiinfelf,  and  conlldering 
the  fimplicity  of  their  manners,  a  far  lefs  number  will  be  fufiicient 
to  do  all  the  work:  the  confequence  is,  that  many  are  almoll  idle, 
while  others,  who  have  many  children,  are  ftarving.  Let  me  call 
my  people  together,  and  fhew  them  the  inconvenience  of  having 
no  roads.  He  propofes  that  every  one  who  choofes  to  work  at  thofc 
fhall  be  fed  and  taken  care  of  by  the  community,  and  his  lands 
diftributcd  to  thofe  who  incline  to  take  them.  The  advantage  is 
felt,  the  people  are  engaged  to  work  a  little  harder,  fo  as  to  over- 
take the  cultivations  of  the  portions  of  thofe  who  have  abandoned 
them.  Upon  this  revolution,  labour  is  increafed,  the  foil  continues 
cultivated  as  before,  and  the  additional  labour  of  the  farmers  ap- 
pears in  a  fine  high  road.  Is  this  any  more  than  a  method  to  en- 
gage one  part  of  a  people  to  labour,  in  order  to  maintain  another  ? 

Obser.  5.  Here  I  afk,  whether  it  be  not  better  to  feed  a  man,  in 
order  to  make  him  labour  and  be  ufeful,  than  to  feed  him  in  order 
to  make  him  live  and  digell  his  vi6luals  ?  This  laft  was  the  cafe  of 
multitudes  during  the  ages  of  antient  flavery,  as  well  as  the  confe- 
quence of  ill  direcSled  modern  charity.  One  and  the  other  being 
equally  well  calculated  for  producing  a  fimplicity  of  manners :  and 
Horace  has  painted  it  to  the  life,  when  he  fays, 

Nos  nuinerus  ftinms,  et  fruges  confumere  nati. 
This  I  have  heard  humoroufly  tranflated,  though  nafiily  I  confefs  ; 
We  add  to  the  number  of  t — d-mills.     A  very  juft  reprefentation 
of  many  of  the  human  fpecies  !    to  their  Ihame  be  it  fpoken,  as  it 
equally  cafts  a  reflediion  on  religion  and  on  government. 

Confifi:ently  with  thefe  principles,  we  find  no  great  or  public 
work  carried  on  in  countries  of  great  liberty.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
is  to  be  feen  among  the  Tartars,  or  hunting  Indians.  Thefe  I  call 
free  nations,  but  not  our  European  republics,  where  I  have  found 
juft  as  much  fubordination  and  conftraint  as  any  where  elfe. 

I  have,  on  feveral  occafions,  let  drop  fome  expreflions  with  re- 
gard to  charity,  which  I  am  fenfibk  might  be  mifinterpreted.    It 
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will  therefore  be  proper  to make  fome  apology,  which  no  body  can 
fufpe(5l  of  infmcerity;  becaufe  my  reafon  for  introducing  it,  is 
with  a  view  to  a  farther  illuftration  of  my  filbjecl. 

When  I  fee  a  rich  and  magnificent  monallery  of  begging  friars,, 
adorned  with  profufion  of  fculpture,  a  ftupendous  pile  of  building,, 
ftately  towers,  incruftations  of  marble,  beautifid  pavements  ;  when 
I  compare  the  execution  and  the  expence  of  all  thefe,  with  the  fa- 
culties of  a  perfon  of  the  largeft  fortune,  I  fmd  there  is  no  propor- 
tion between  what  the  beggars  have  executed  with  the  produce  of 
private  charities,  and  what  any  Lord  has  done  with  his  overgrown 
eflate.  Nay  moilaileries  there  are  which,  had  they  been  executed 
by  Princes,  would  have  been  cited  by  hiftorians,  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  eternal  monuments  of  the  greateft  prodigality  and 
diffipation.  Here  then  is  an  effedt  of  charity,  which  I  have  heard 
condemned  by  many,  and  I  think  without  much  reafon.  What 
proflitution  of  riches  !  fay  they :  how  ufefully  might  all  this  money 
have  been  employed,  in  eftablifliing  manufactures,  building  a  navy^ 
and  in  many  other  good  purpofes  ?  Whereas  I  am  fo  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  eifefts  ariiing  from  the  execution  of  the  work,  that  I 
feldom  give  myfelf  time  to  reflect:  upon  its  intention.  The  build- 
ing of  this  monaftery  has  fed  the  induftrious  poor,  has  encouraged 
the  liberal  arts,  has  improved  the  tafle  of  the  inhabitants,  has 
opened  the  door  to  the  curiofity  of  ftrangers :  and  when  I  examine 
my  purfe,  I  find  that  in  place  of  having  contributed  to  the  building 
of  it  from  a  charitable  difpofition,  my  curiofity  to  fee  it  has  obliged 
me  to  contribute  my  proportion  of  the  expence.  I  fpend  my  mo- 
ney in  that  country,  and  fo  do  other  ftrangers,  without  bringing 
away  any  thing  for  it.  No  balance  of  trade  is  clearer  than  this. 
The  miraculous  tongue  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  has  brought  more 
clear  money  into  that  city  than  the  induftry  of  a  thoufand  weavers 
could  have  done :  the  charity  given  is  not  to  the  monks,  but  to  the 
poor  whom  they  employ.     If  young  wits,  therefore,  make  a  jefl:  of 
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fjach  a  devotion ;  I  afk,  who  ought  to  be  laughed  at,  thofe  who  give, 
or  thofe  who  receive  money  for  the  fliow  ? 

In  a  cotintry  where  fuch  works  are  Hfually  ea-rtied  oil,  they  ceafe  in 
a  great  meafure  to  be  iifeful,  whenever  they  are  jfiniflied ;  and  a  new 
one  fliould  be  fet  on  foot  diredlly,  or  what  will  become  of  thofe  who 
are  without  work  ?  It  mull  not  be  concluded  from  this,  that  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  public  works  is  not  a  principal  coniideration.  The  more 
a  work  is  ufeful  after  it  is  done,  fo  much  the  better ;  becaufe  it 
may  then  have  the  eifedt  of  giving  bread  to  thofe  who  have  not 
built  it.  But  whether  ufeful  or  not  afterwards,  it  muft  be  ufeful 
while  it  is  going  on;  and  many,  who  with  pie  afure  will  give  a 
thoufand  pounds  to  adorn  a  church,  would  not  give  a  Ihilling  to 
build  Weftminfter  bridge,  or  the  port  of  Rochefort ;  and  the  poor 
live  equally  by  the  execution  of  either.  Expenlive  public  works, 
are  therefore  a  means  of  giving  bread  to  the  poor,  of  advancing 
induftry,  without  hurting  the  fimplicity  of  manners  ;  which  is  an 
anfwer  to  the  feventh  quellion. 

Obser.  />.  Great  works  found  in  one  country,  and  none  found  in 
another,  is  no  proof  that  the  firft  have  furpaffed  the  fecond  in  la- 
bour and  induftry :  the  contraft:  only  marks  the  different  divifion  of 
property,  or  tafte  of  expence.  Every  undertaking  marks  a  parti- 
cular intereft.  Palaces  are  a  reprefentation  of  rich  individuals  ; 
fnug  boxes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  reprefent  fmall  but 
eafy  fortunes  ;  hutts  point  out  poverty ;  aquedu(5ls,  highways,  &g. 
reftify  an  opulent  common  good :  and  if  thefe  be  found  in  a  country 
where  no  veftige  of  private  expence  appears,  I  then  muit  conclude, 
they  have  been  executed  by  flaves,  or  by  oppreffion ;  otherwife 
fomebody,  at  leaft,  would  have  gained  by  the  execution ;  and  his 
gains  would  appear  in  one  fpecies  of  expence  or  another. 

Obser.  7.  In  countries  where  fortunes  have  been  unequally  di- 
vided, where  there  have  been  few  rich  and  many  poor,  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  lafting  monuments  of  labour  ;  becaufe  great  fortunes 
only  are  capable  of  producing  them.    As  a  proof  of  this  let  us 
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compare  the  cailles  of  antient  times  (I  mean  four  or  five  hundred 
years  ago)  with  the  houfes  built  of  late.  At  that  time  fortunes 
were  much  more  unequal  than  at  prefent,  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  habitations  of  the  great  in  mofl  countries  not  numerous,  but 
of  an  extraordinary  bulk  and  folidity.  Now  a  building  is  never  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  m.oney  it  coft,  but  by  the  labour  it  required. 
From  the  houfes  in  a  country  I  judge  of  the  opulence  of  the 
great,  and  of  the  proportion  of  fortunes  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  tafte  in  which  tliefe  old  cafUes  are  built,  marks  the  power  of 
thofe  who  built  them,  and,  as  their  numbers  are  fmaU,  we  may 
judge,  from  the  nature  of  man,  who  loves  imitation,  that  the 
only  reafon  for  it  was,  that  there  were  few  in  a  condition  to  build 
them.  AVhy  do  we  find  in  modern  times  a  far  lefs  difproportion 
between  the  conveniency  with  which  every  body  is  lodged,  than 
formerly  ;  but  only  becaufe  riches  are  more  equally  divided,  from 
the  operations  of  induftry  above-defcribed. 

Obser.  8.  From  this  we  may  gather,  that  lafting  monuments 
are  no  adequate  meafure  of  tlie  induftry  of  a  country.  The  ex- 
pence  of  a  modern  prince,  in  a  fplendid  court,  numerous  armies, 
frequent  journeys,  magnificent  banquets,  operas,  mafquerades, 
tournaments,  and  fliews,  may  give  employment  and  bread -to  as 
many  hands,  as  the  tafte  of  him  who  built  the  pyramid  ;  and  the 
fmoke  of  the  gun-powder  at  his  reviews,  of  the  flambeaus  and 
wax  lights  at  his  entertainments,  may  be  of  as  great  ufe  to  pofte- 
ritv,  as  the  fliadow  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  the  only  vifible  efFedt 
produced  by  it ;  but  the  one  remains  for  ever,  the  other  leaves  no 
veftige  behind  it.  The  very  remaining  of  the  work,  however  ufe- 
lefs  in  itfelf,  becomes  ufeful,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  ornamental,  infpires 
r.oble  fentiments  of  emulation  to  fucceeding  princes,  the  eiFeds  of 
-which  will  ftill  be  produ<5live  of  the  good  confequences  of  keep- 
ing people  employed.  The  expence  of  the  other  flatters  the  fenfes, 
and  gives  delight :  there  is  no  queftion  of  choice  here.    .All  ufelefs 
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expence  gratifies  vanity  only ;   accident  alone  makes  one  fpecies 
permanent,  another  tranfitory. 

Thofe  who  have  money  may  be  engaged  to  part  with  it  in  favour 
of  the  poor,  but  never  forced  to  part  with  it,  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  poilerity.  Infpire,  if  you  can,  a  good  and  ufeful  taile  of 
eicpence ;  nothing  fo  right ;  but  never  check  the  diffipation  of 
ready  money,  with  a  view  to  preferve  private  fortunes.  Leave 
fuch  precautions  to  the  prudence  of  every  individual.  Every  man, 
no  doubt,  has  as  good  a  right  to  perpetuate  and  provide  for  his 
own  poilerity,  as  a  Hate  has  to  perpetuate  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  ;  it  is  the  combination  of  every  private  intereft  which 
forms  the  common  weal.  From  this  I  conclude,  that,  without  the 
llrongell  reafons  to  the  contrary,  perpetual  fubftitutions  of  property 
fhould  be  left  as  free  to  thofe  who  poflefs  lands,  as  locking  up  in 
chefts  fhould  be  permitted  to  thofe  who  have  much  money. 

Quest.  8.  What  are  the  principles  which  influence  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  mercantile  companies  ;  and  what  efFedts  do  thefe 
produce  upon  the  interefts  of  trade  ? 

There  is  a  clofe  connexion  between  the  principles  relating  to 
companies,  and  thofe  we  Have  examined  in  the  twenty  third  chap- 
ter, concerning  corporations.  The  one  and  the  other  have  excel- 
lent.confequences,  and  both  are  equally  liable  to  abufe.  Aright; 
examination  of  principles  is  the  befl  method  to  advance  the  firft, 
and  to  prevent  the  latter. . 

The  advantages  of  companies  are  chiefly  two. 

1.  That  by  uniting  the  Jiocks  of  feveral  merchants  together,  an 
enterpi-ife  far  beyond  the  .force  of  any  one,  becomes  pradticabie  to 
the  community. 

2.  That  by  imiting  the  m/^r^j  of  feveralmerchants,  who  direct: 
their/orn^w  commerce  towards  the  fame  object,  the  competition  be- 
tween them  abroad  is  taken  away  ;  and  whatever  is  thus  gained,  is 
fo  much  clear  profit,  not  only  to  the  company,  but  to  the  fociety 
©f  which  they  are  members. 
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It  is  in  confideration  of  the  laft  circumftance,  that  companies  for 
foreign  commerce  have  a  claim  to  extenfive  privileges.  But  no  en- 
couragement given  to  fuch  aflbciations  fhould  be  carried  farther 
than  the  public  good  neceffarily  requires  it  fliould  be.  The  public 
may  reward  the  ingenuity,  induflry  and  inventions  of  particular 
members,  and  fupport  a  private  undertaking  as  far  as  is  reafon- 
able  ;  but  every  encouragement  given,  ought  to  be  at  the  expence 
of  the  whole  community,  not  at  that  of  particular  denominations  of 
inhabitants. 

The  difadvantages  proceeding  from  companies  are  eafily  to  be 
gueffed  at,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  advantages  we  have  been 
fetting  forth :  and  the  relation  between  the  one  and  the  other  will 
pomt  out.  the  remedies. 

1.  The  weight  of  money  in  the  hands  of  companies,  and  the 
public  encouragement  given  them,  crufli  the  efforts  of  private  ad- 
venturers, while  their  fuccefs  infpires  emulation,  and  a  defire  in 
every  individual  to  carry  on  a  trade  equally  profitable. 

Here  a  flatefman  ought  nicely  to  examine  the  advantages  which 
the  company  reaps  from  the  incorporation  of  their  flock,  and  thofe 
which  proceed  from  the  public  encouragement  given  to  the  under- 
taking ;  that  with  an  impartial  hand,  he  may  make  an  equal  dif- 
tribution  of  public  benefits.  And  when  he  finds  it  impoUible  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  good,  by  communi- 
cating the  privileges  of  companies  to  private  adventurers,  he  ought 
to  facilitate  the  admittance  of  every  perfon  properly  qualified  into 
fuch  affociations. 

2.  The  fecond  difadvantage  of  companies,  is,  a  concomitant  of 
that  benefit  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  ftate,  from  the  union  of  their  in- 
terefl,  while  they  purchafe  in  foreign  markets :  the  fame  union 
which,  at  the  time  of  buying,  fecures  the  company  from  all  com- 
petitions, proves  equally  difadvantageous  to  thofe  who  purchafe 
from  them  at  home.  They  are  mafters  of  their  price,  and  can  re- 
gulate their  profits  by  the  height  of  demand  j    whereas  they  ought 

to 
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to  keep  tlieni  conllantly  proportioned  to  the  real  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize. 

The  advantages  refulting  from  the  union  of  many  private  flocks 
is  common  to  all  companies  ;  but  thofe  we  have  mentioned  to  pro- 
ceeid  from  the  union  of  their  intereft,  is  peculiar  to  thofe  who  carry 
on  an  exclulive  trade  in  certain  diflant  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have,  in  a  former  chapter,  laid  down  the  maxims  which  influence 
the  conduct  of  a  llatefraan  in  regulating  the  prices  of  merchandize, 
by  watching  over  the  balance  of  work  and  demand,  and  by  pre- 
ferving  the  principles  of  competition  in  their  full  acTiivity.  But 
here  a  cafe  prefents  itfelf,  where,  upon  one  fide  of  the  contra6t, 
competition  can  have  no  effedt,  and  where  its  introdudlion,  by 
dellroying  the  exclulive  privilege  of  the  company  to  trade  in  certain 
countries,  is  forbid  for  the  fake  of  the  public  good. 

What  method,  therefore,  can  be  fallen  upon  to  preferve  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  nation  reaps  from  the  company's  buying  in  fo- 
reign parts  without  being  expofed  to  competition ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  prevent  the  difadvantage  to  which  the  individuals  of  the 
fociety  are  expofed  at  home,  when  they  endeavour,  in  competition 
with  one  another,  to  purchafe  from  a  company,  who,  in  virtue  of  the 
fame  exclulive  privilege,  are  united  in  their  intereft,  and  become 
mailers  to  demand  what  price  they  think  fit. 

It  may  be  anfwered,  that  it  cannot  be  faid  of  companies  as  of 
private  dealers,  that  they  profit  of  every  little  circumftance  of  com- 
petition, to  raife  their  price.  Thofe  have  a  fixed  llandard,  and  all 
the  world  buys  from  them  at  the  fame  rate ;  fo  that  retailers,  who 
fupply  the  confumption,  have  in  one  refpedt  this  notable  advantage, 
that  all  buying  at  the  fame  price,  no  one  can  underfell  another ; 
and  the  competition  between  them  fecures  the  public  from  exorbi- 
tant prices. 

I  agree  that  thefe  advantages  are  felt,  and  that  they  are  real ;  but 
ilill  they  prove  no  more  than  that  the  eftablifliment  of  companies 
is  not  fo  hurtful  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  confume  their  goods, 
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as  it  would  be  could  they  profit  to  the  utmoft  of  their  exclufive  privi- 
lege in  felling  by  retail.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the 
profits  upon  fuch  a  trade  do  not  rife  (in  confequence  of  their  privi- 
lege) above  the  ftandard  proper  for  making  the  whole  commerce  of 
a  nation  flourifli.  The  very  jealoufy  and  difiatisfa(5lion,  conceived 
by  other  merchants,  equally  induilrious  and  equally  well  deferving 
of  the  public,  becaufe  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  thofe  in- 
corporated, under  the  protedlion  of  exclufive  privileges,  is  a  hurt 
to  trade  in  general,  is  contrary  to  that  principle  of  impartiality 
which  fhould  animate  a  good  ftatefman,  and  fhould  be  prevented 
if  pofiible.  Let  us  therefore  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  afi?air;  and, 
by  tracing  the  progrefs  of  fuch  mercantile  undertakings,  as  are 
proper  obje6ls  for  the  foundation  of  companies,  and  which  entitle 
them  to  demand  and  to  obtain  certain  exclufive  privileges,  let  us 
endeavour  to  find  out  a  method  by  which  a  ftatefman  may  eftablifh 
fuch  focieties,  fo  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  lay  their  inland  fales 
under  certain  regulations,  capable  to  fupply  the  want  of  compe- 
tition ;  and  to  prevent  the  profits  of  exclufive  trade  from  rifing, 
confiderably,  above  the  level  of  that  which  is  carried  on  without 
any  fuch  affiftance  from  the  public. 

While  the  intereft  of  companies  is  in  few  hands,  the  union  of 
the  members  is  more  intimate,  and  their  afiairs  are  carried  on 
with  more  fccrecy.  This  is  always  the  cafe  in  the  infancy  of  fiich 
undertakings.  But  the  want  of  experience  frequently  occafions 
confiderable  loflTes ;  and  while  this  continues  to  be  the  cafe,  no  com- 
plaints are  heard  againft  fuch  afibciations.  Few  pretend  to  rival 
their  undertaking,  and  it  becomes  at  firft  more  commonly  the  ob- 
je6t  of  raillery  than  of  jealoufy.  During  this  period,  the  ftatefman 
fhould  lay  the  foundation  of  his  authority ;  he  ought  to  fpare  no 
pains  nor  encouragement  to  fupport  the  undertaking  ;  he  ought  to 
inquire  into  the  capacity  of  thofe  at  the  head  of  it ;  order  their  pro- 
jects to  be  laid  before  him ;  and  when  he  finds  them  reafonable, 
and  well  planned,  he  ought  to  take  unforefeen  loft^es  upon  himfelf  : 

he 
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he  is  working  for  the  public,  not  for  the  company ;  and  tlie  more 
care  and  expence  he  is  at  in  fetting  the  undertaking  on  foot,  the 
more  he  has  a  right  to  dircdl  the  profecution  of  it  towards  the  ge- 
neral good.  This  kind  of  afliftance  given,  entitles  him  to  the  in- 
fpedtion  of  their  books  ;  and  from  this,  more  than  any  thing,  he 
will  come  at  an  exacSt  knowledge  of  every  circumftance  relating  to 
their  trade.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  there  will  be  no  com- 
plaints on  the  fide  of  the  adventurers,  they  will  engage  with  chear- 
fulnefs,  being  made  certain  of  the  public  affillance,  in  every  rea- 
fonable  undertaking ;  their  ftock  becomes  in  a  manner  infured, 
individuals  are  encouraged  to  give  them  credit,  and  from  creditors 
they  will  naturally  become  aflbciates  in  the  undertaking.  So  foon 
as  the  projedt  comes  to  fuch  a  bearing  as  to  draw  jealoufy,  the  bot- 
tom may  be  enlarged  by  opening  the  doors  to  new  aflbciates,  in 
place  of  permitting  the  original  proprietors  to  augment  their  ftock 
with  borrowed  money  ;  and  thus  the  fund  of  the  company  may  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  employment  found  for  it,  and  every^ 
one  will  be  fatisfied. 

When  things  are  condudled  in  this  way,  the  authority  of  public 
infpe(5Lion  is  no  curb  upon  trade ;  the  individuals  who  ferve.  the 
company  are  cut  off  from  the  poffibility  of  defrauding :  no  myfte- 
ries,  no  fecrets,  from  which  abufes  arife,  will  be  encouraged  j 
trade  wiir become  honourable  and  fecure,  not  fraudulent  and  pre- 
carious ;  becaufe  it  will  grow  under  the  infpedlion  of  its  protestor, 
who  only  protects  it  for  the  public  good. 

Why  do  companies  demand  exclulive  privileges,  and  why  are 
they  ever  granted,  but  as  a  recompenfe  to  thofe  who  have  been  at 
great  expence  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  which  has  coft  nothing  to 
the  ftate  ?  And  why  do  they  exert  their  utmoll  efforts  to  conceal  the 
fecrets  of  their  trade,  and  to  be  the  only  fharers  in  the  profits  of  it, 
but  to  make  the  public  refund  tenfold  the  expence  of  their  under- 
taking. ^  '.  . 
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When  companies  are  once  firmly  eftabliflied,  the  next  care  of  a 
ftatefman,  is,  to  prevent  the  profits  of  their  trade  from  rifing  above 
a  certain  llandard.  We  fpeak  at  prefent  of  thofe  only,  who,  byex- 
clufive  privileges,  are  expofed  to  no  competition  at  their  faks.  One 
very  good  method  to  keep  dov^ai  prices,  is^  to  lay  companies  tinder 
a  neceffity  of  increafmg  their  ftock  as  their  trade  can  bear 'it,  by  - 
the  admiflion  of  new  allbciates  j  for  by  increafihg  the  company's 
ftock,  you  increafe,  I  fuppofe,  the  quantity  of  goods  they  difpofe 
of,  and  confequently  diminifli  the  competition  of  thofe  who  demand 
of  them  :  but  as  even  this  will  not  have  the  effeft.  of  reducing 
prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  the  merchandize  (a  thing  only  to 
be  done  by  competition)  the  flatefman  himfelf  may  interpofe  an 
extraordinary  operation.  He  may  fupport  high  profits  to  the  com- 
pany, upon  all  articles  of  luxury  confumed  at  home,  in  favour  of 
keeping  down  the  prices  of  fuch  goods  as  are  either  for  exportation 
or  manufa(5lure. 

This  can  only  be  done  when  he  has  companies  to  deal  with :   in 
every  other  cafe,  the  principles  of  competition  between  different . 
merchants,    trading  in  the  fame  goods,    upon  feparate  interefls, 

Imakes  the  thing  impofTible.  But  where  the  interefts  of  the  fellers, 
which  are  the  company,  are  united,  and  where  there  is  no  compe- 
tition, they  are  mafters  of  their  price,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  feVenth  chapter.  Now,  provided  the  dividend  upon 
the  whole  ftock  be  a  fufficient  recompenfe  both  for  the  value  of 
the  fund,  and  the  induftry  of  thofe  who  are'  employed  to  turn  it  to 
account,  the  end  is  accompliflied.  Extraordinary  profits  upon  any 
particular  fpecies  of  trade  cafe  a  difcouragement  upon  all  others. 

We  very  frequently  fee  that  great  trading  companies  become  the 
means  of  efiablifliing  public  credit ;  on  which  occafions,  it  is  proper 

"to  diftingtiifh  between  the  trading  ftock  of  the  company,  which  ; 
remains  in  their  pofTeiTion,  and  the  aftions,-  bonds,  amiuities,  con-  - 
traifls,  &C.  which  carry  tiieir  name,  and  which  have  nothing  but  ■. 
the  name  in  common.    The  price  of  the  firfl  is  conflantly  regulated  ; 
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by  the  profits  upon  the  trade ;  the  price  of  the  other,  by  the  current 
vakte  of  money. 

Let  me  next  obferve  the  advantage  which  might  refult  to  a  na- 
tion,.  from  a  prudent  interpolition  of  the  ftatefraan,  in  the  regu- 
lation of  a  tarif  of  prices  for  fuch  goods  as  are  put  to  fale  without 
any  competition  on  the  fide  of  the  fellers. 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down,  direcTr  us  to  profcribe,  as 
much  as  poffible,  all  foreign  confumption,  efpecially  that  of  work  ; 
and  to  encourage  as  much  as  poffible  the  exportation  of  it.  Now,  if 
what  th£  India  company: of  England,  for  example,  fells  to  Grangers, 
and  exports  for  a  return  in  money,  is  equal  to  the  money  fhe  her- 
felf  has  formerly  exported,  the  balance  upon  the  hidia  trade  will 
Hand  even.  But  if  the  competition  of  the  French  and  Dutch  is 
found  hurtful  to  the  Englifli  company  in  her  outward  fales,  may 
not  the  government  of  that  nation  lend  a  hand  towards  railing  the 
pjrofits  of  the  company,  upon  tea,  china,  and  japan  wares,  which 
; are  articles  of  fuperfluity  confumed  by  the  rich,  in  order  to  enable 
the  company  to  afford  her  filk  and  cotton  Huffs  to  ftrangers,  at  a. 
more  reafonable  rate  ?  Thefe  operations,  I  fay,  are  pi'adlicable, 
where  a  company  fells  without  competition,  but,  are  never  to  be 
imdertaken,  but  when  the  Hate  of  its  affairs  are  perfectly  well 
known  ;.  becaufe  the  prices  of  exportable  goods  might,  perhaps,  be 
kept  up  by  abufe  and  mifmanagement,  and  not  by  the  fuperior 
advantages  which  other  nations  have  in  carrying  on  a  like  com- 
merce. The  only  remedy  againfl  abufe  is  reformation.  But  hov>r 
..often .do  we, fee  a  people  laid  under  contribution  in  order  to  fup-  - 
r .port  that  evil! 

..Companies,,  we  have  faid,  owe  their  beginning  to  the  difficulties 
40,. which  an  infant  .commerce  is  expofed :  thefe  difficulties  once  fur- 
.mounted,  and  the  company  eftabliflied  upon  a  foiid  foundation, 
new  objeds  of  profit  prefent  themfelves  daily;  fo  mucbj  .that  the 
original  inftitution  is  frequently  eclipfed,  by  the  acceffary  interefts  , 
of  the  fociety.    It  is  .therefore  the  bufniefs  of  a  fiatefman  to  ta&e 
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care  that  the  exclufive  privileges  granted  to  a  fociety,  for  a  certain 
purpofe,  be  not  extended  to  other  interefls,  nowife  reJative  to  that 
which  fet  the  fociety  on  foot,  and  gave  it  a  name.  And  when  exclu- 
five privileges  are  given,  a  Hatefman  fliould  never  fail  to  flipulate 
for  himfelf,  a  particular  privilege  of  infpec^ion  into  all  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  meafures  which  effec- 
tually prevent  bad  confequences  to  the  general  interell  of  thema- 
tion,  or  to  that  of  particular  clafi'es. 

Let  this  fuflice  at  prefent,  as  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  com- 
panies in  foreign  trade.  Let  me  now  examine  the  nature  of  fuch 
Societies  in  general,  in  order  to  difcover  their  influence  on  the  mer- 
cantile interefls  of  a  nation,  and  how  they  tend  to  bring  every- 
branch  of  trade  to  perfection,  when  they  are  eftabliflied  and  car- 
ried on  under  the  eye  of  a  wife  adminiftration. 

Befides  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  above  mentioned,  there 
are  others  found  to  follow  the  eftablifliment  of  trading  companies. 
The  firfl  proceed  from  jinlon,  that  is,  a  common  intereft;  the  lafl 
from  difunlon,  that  is,  from  fcparate  interefls. 

A  common  intereft  unites,  and  a  fcparate  intereft  difunites  the 
members  of  every  fociety  ;  and  did  not  the  firft  preponderate  among 
mankind,  there  would  be  no  fociety  at  all.  Thofe  of  the  fame  na- 
tion may  have  a  common -intereft  relative  to  foreigners,  and  a  fcpa- 
rate intereft  relative  to  one  another ;  thofe  of  the  fame  profeftion 
may  have  a  common  intereft  relative  to  the  objedl  of  their' induftry, 
and  a  fcparate  intereft  relative  to  the  carrying  it  on :  the  members 
of  the  fame  mercantile  company  may  have  the  'fame  intereft  in  the 
dividend,  and  a  fcparate  intereft  in  the  adminiftratibn  of  the  fund 
which  produces  it.  The  children  of  the  fame  family,'  nay  even  a  i 
man  and  his  wife,  though  tied  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  intereft, 
may  be  disjoined  by  the  effects  of  a  fcparate  one.  Mankind  are 
like  loadftones,  they  draw  by  one  pole,  and  repel  by  anotlier.  And 
a  ftatefman,  in  order  to  cement  his  fociety,  fhould  know  how  to 
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engage  every  one,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  turn  his  attracting  pole 
towards  the  particular  center  of  common  good. 

From  this  emblematical  reprefentation  of  human  fociety,  I  infer, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  common  intereil,  to  perpiit  too  clofe  an 
union  between  the  members  of  any  fubaltern  fociety.  When  the 
members  of  thefe  are  bound  together,  as  it  were  by  every  articu- 
lation, they  in  fome  meafure  become  independent  of  the  great 
body ;  when  the  union  is  lefs  intimate,  they  admit  of  other  con- 
nections, which  cement  them  to  the  general  mafs  *. 

Companies  ought  to  be  permitted,  confidently  with  thefe  prin- 
ciples.    Their  mercantile  interefls  alone  ought  to  be  united,  in  fo 
far  as  union  is  required  to  carry  on  their  undertaking  with  reafon- 
able  profits  ;  but  beyond  this,  every  fubaltern  advantage  by  which 
the  allbciates  might  profit,  in  confequence  of  their  union,  ought 
to  be  cut  ofi";  and  the  public  fliould  take  care  to  fupport  the  interefl 
of  any  private  perfon  againfl  them,  on  all  ojrcafions,  where  they 
take  advantage  of  their  .union  to  hurt  the  right  of  individuals.    Let 
me  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.     Several  weavers,  fifliermen,  or 
thofe  of  any  other  clafs  of  the  induflrious,  unite  their  flocks,  in 
order  to  overcome  thofe  difficulties  to  which  fingle  workmen  are 
expofed,  from  a  multiplication  of  expences,  which  might  be  faved 
by  their  aflbciation.     This  company  makes  a  great  demand  for  the 
materials  neceffary  for  carrying  on  their  bufmefs.    By  this  demand 
they  attach  to  themfelves  a  great  many  of  the  induftrious  not  incor- 
porated, who  thereby  get  bread  and  employment.     So  far  thefe' 
find  an  advantage:  but  in  proportion  as  the  undertaking  is  extended, 
and  the  fociety  becomes  able  to  engrofs  the  whole,  or  a  confider- 
able  part  of  fuch  a  manufacture,  they  deftroy  their  competitors ; 
and  by  forming  a  fingle  intereft,  in  the  purchafe  of  the  materials 
requifite,  and  in  the  fale  of  their  manufactures,  they  profit  in  the 
firfl  cafe,  by  reducing  the  gains  of  their  fubaltern  afliftants  below 

*  This  was  writ  before  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  was  fupprefTed  in  France. 
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the  proper  llaiidard ;   and  in 'the  fecond,  tlieyraife  their  own  pro- 
fits too  far  above  \vhat  is  necelTary. 

The  method,  therefore,  to  prevent  fuch  abufes,  is,  for  a  fxatef- 
nian  to  interpofe;  not  by  reftraining  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany, but  by  oppoling  the  force  of  principles  limilar  to  thofe  by 
wliich  they  profit,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  their  unjuft  deal- 
ings inefFedual.  If  the  weavers  opprefs  the  fpinners,  for  inllance, 
methods  may  be  fallen  upon,  if  not  by  incorporating  the  laft,  at 
lead  by  uniting  their  interells,  f©  as  to  prevent  a  hurtful  compe- 
tition among  them.  He  may  difcourage  too  extenfive  companies, 
by  eftablifliing  and  fupporting  others,  which  may  ferve  to  preferve 
competition ;  and  he  may  punifli,  feverely,  every  tranfgrellion  of 
the  laws,  tending  to  ellablifti  an  arbitrary  dependence  on  the  com- 
pany. In  fhort,  while  fuch  focieties  are  forming,  he  ought  to  be 
their  protestor ;  and  when  they  are  formed,  he  ought  to  take  thofe 
whom  they  might  be  apt  to  opprefs  under  his  prote6tion. 

In  eftablifliing  companies  for  manufadlures,  it  is  a  good  expe- 
dient to  employ,  in  fuch  undertakings,  none  but  thofe  who  have 
■been  bred  to  the  different  branches  of  tlieir  bufinefs.  "When  people 
of  fortune,  ignorant  and  projeding,  intereft  themfelves  in  infant 
manufadlures,  with  a  view  to  become  fuddenly  rich,  they  are  fo 
bent  itpon  making  vaft  profits,  proportioned  to  their  ftock,  that 
their  hopes  are  generally  difappointed,  and  the  undertaking  fails. 
Pains-taking  people,  bred  to  frugality,  content  themfelves  with 
fmaller  gains ;  but  under  the  public  protedtion,  thefe  will  fwell 
Into  a  large  fum,  and  the  accumulation  of  fmall  profits  will  form  a 
new  clafs  of  opulent  people,  who  adopt,  or  rather  retain  the  fenti- 
ments  of  frugality  with  which  they  were  born. 

Thus,  for  inllance,  in  eftablifliing  fiflieries,  in  place  of  private 
fubfcriptions  from  thofe  who  put  in  their  money  from  public  fpirit, 
and. partly  with  a  view  to  draw  an  intereft  for  it;  or  from  thofe 
who  are  allured  by  the  hopes  of  being  great  gainers  in  the  end, 
(the  laft  I  caU  projedlors)  the  public  fliould  be  at  the  great  expence 
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requifite ;   and  coopers,  fail-makers,  rope-makers,  fhip-carpenters, 
net-makers ;  in  fliort,  every  one  ufeful  to  the  undertaking,  Ihould 
be  gratuitoufly  taken  in  for  a  fmall  Ihare  of  the  profits ;    and  by 
their  being  lodged  together  in  a  building,  or  town,  proper  for  car- 
rying it  on,  every  workman  becomes  an  undertaker  to  the  com- 
pany, for  the  articles  of  his  own  work.  No  man  concerned  diredlly 
in  the  enterprize,  fhould  relide  elfewhere  than  in  the  place :    any 
one  of  the  aflbciates  may  undertake  to  furnifh  what  cannot  be  ma- 
nufatftured  at  home  at  fixed  prices.     Thus  the  whole  expence  of 
the  public  in  the  fupport  of  the  undertaking,  may  circulate  through 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  carry  it  on  ;  and  every  one  becomes  a  check 
upon  another,  for  the  fake  of  the  dividend  upon  the  general  pro- 
fits.    One  great  advantage  in  carrying  on  undertakings  in  this 
manner,  is,  that  although  thofe  concerned  draw  no  profit  at  all 
upon  the  undertaking  itfelf,  they  find  their  account  in  it,  upon  the 
feveral  branches  of  their  own  indufl:ry.     The  herring  trade  was  at 
firfl  fet  on  foot  in  Holland  by  a  company  of  merchants,  who  failed  ; 
and  their  ftock  of  bufiTes,  ftores,  &c.  being  fold  at  an  under  value, 
were  bought  by  private  people,  who  had  been  inftrudled    at  the 
expence  of  the  company's  mifcarriage)  in  every  part  of  the  trade, 
and  who  carried  it  on  with  fuccefs.     Had  the  company  been  fet 
up  at  firft  in  the  manner  here  mentioned,  their  trade  would  never 
have  fufix^red  any  check.  - 
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CHAP.     XXXf. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Seco/td  Book. 

HAVING  paved  the  way  in  the  firft  book,  for  a  particular 
inquiry  into  the  principles  of  modern  political  oeconomy  j  in 
the  introduftion  to  this,  I  Ihew  that  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
fcience,  in  all  ages,  has  been  to  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
every  one  will  a61:,  in  what  regards  the  public,  from  a  motive  of 
private  interell ;  and  that  the  only  public  fpirited  fentiment  any 
ftatefman  has  a  right  to  exaft  of  his  fubje<5ls,  is  their  flridl  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  The  union  of  every  private  intereft  makes  the 
common  good :  this  it  is  the  duty  of  a  ftatefman  to  promote  ;  this 
confequently  ought  to  be  the  motive  of  all  his  actions  ;  becaufe  the 
goodnefs  of  an  a<5tion  depends  on  the  conformity  between  the  motive 
and  the  duty  of  the  agent.  We  can,  therefore,  no  more  fubjedl  the 
adions  of  a  ftatefman  to  the  laws  of  private  morality,  than  we  can 
judge  of  the  difpenfations  of  providence  by  what  we  think  right 
and  wrong  *. 

*  From  the  want  of  attending  duly  to  this  diflinflion,  fon^e  have  been  led  into  the 
blaiphemy  of  imputing  evil  to  the  Supreme  Being.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  evil  in 
the  univerfc  ;  all  is  [i,ood,  all  is  abfolutely  perfeft.  The  moft  flagitious  adlions  tend  to 
univerfal  good :  even  thefe,  in  one  refpeft,  may  be  called  the  adlions  of  God,  as  all 
that  is  done  is  done  by  him ;  but  with  refpecb  to  the  motivs  which  God  had  in  doing 
them,  it  is  pure  in  the  moft  fublime  degree-,  the  adion  is  impious  and  wicked,  with 
rcfpecl  only  to  the  agent ;  and  his  wickednefs  c'.oes  not  proceed  from  the  aftion  icftlf, 
but  from  the  want  of  conformity  between  his  duty  and  his  motive  in  acting.  Now  if 
the  punifhment  of  fuch  a  tranfgreirion  (which  is  alfo  confidered  as  the  adtion  of  the 
Supreme  Being)  enters  into  the  fyftem  of  general  good,  is  it  not  a  monftrous  folly  to 
call  it  unjuft  ?  We  know  the  duties  of  man,  we  know  the  duties  of  governors,  but  we 
know  not  the  duties  of  God,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  lb  very  improper  an 
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Chap.  I.  In  treating  the  principles  of  any  fcience,  many  things 
muft  be  blended  together,  at  firll,  which  in  themfelves  are  very  dif- 
ferent. In  the  firft  book  I  confidered  multiplication  and  agriculture  as 
the  fame  fubjedl ;  in  the  fecond,  trade  and  induftry  are  reprefented 
as  mutually  depending  on  one  another.  To  point  out  this  relation, 
I  give  a  definition  of  the  one  and  the  other,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  to  conftitute  trade,  there  muft  be  a  confumer,  a  manufadturer, 
and  a  merchant.  To  conftitute  their  induftry,  there  muft  be  free- 
dom in  the  induftrious.  His  motive  to  work  muft  be  in  order  to 
procure  for  himfelf,  by  the  means  of  trade,  an  equivalent,  with 
which  he  may  purchafe  every  neceflary,  and  remain  with  fome- 
thing  over,  as  the  reward  of  his  diligence.  Confequently,  induftry 
difters  from  labour,  which  may  be  forced,  and  which  draws  no 
other  recompence,  commonly,  than  bare  fubfiftence.  Here  I  take 
occafion  to  fhew  the  hurtful  effedls  of  flavery  on  the  progrefs  of 
induftry ;  from  which  I  conclude,  that  its  progrefs  was  in  a  great 
meafure  prevented  by  the  fubordination  of  clafles  under  the  feudal 
government;  and  that  the  diflblution  of  that  fyftem  eftabliftied  it. 
Whether  trade  be  the  caufe  of  induftry,  or  induftry  the  caufe  of 
trade,  is  a  queftion  of  little  importance,  but  the  principle  upon 
which  both  depend  is  a  tafte  for  fuperfluity  in  thofe  who  have  an 
equivalent  to  give ;  this  tafte  is  what  produces  demand,  and  this 
again  is  tlie  main  fpring  of  the  whole  operation. 

Chap.  II.  We  have  fubftituted  throughout  this  book,  the  terra 
detnand,  to  exprefs  the  idea  we  conveyed  in  the  laft  by  that  of  ivants ; 
and  fince  the  fubje(5t  becomes  more  complex,  and  that  we  have 
many  more  relations  to  take  in,  I  muft  make  a  recapitulation  of  all 
the  different  acceptations  of  this  term  demand. 

cxprefRon,  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  only,  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  his 
providence.  We  muft  thefefore  take  it  for  granted ;  and  this  is  one  objeft  of  what 
divines  call  faith,  the  belief  of  things  not  feen,  when  the  difbelief  of  them  would 
imply  an  abfurdity. 

Q^q  q    2  Demand^ 
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Demand,  in  the  firfl:  place,  is  always  relative  to  merchandize ;  it  ig 
the,  buyer  who  demands  ;  the  feller  offers  to  fale.  2.  It  is  faid  to 
be  reciprocal,  when  there  is  a  double  operation,  that  is,  when  the 
feller  in  the  firfl:,  becomes  the  buyer  in  the  fecond  cafe  ;  and  then, 
taking  the  two  operations  in  one  view,  we  call  thofe  demanders  vdio 
have  paid  the  higheft  price.  3.  Demand  \&fi7nple,  or  compound ;  fmiple, 
when  there  is  no  competition  among  the  buyers  ;  compound,  when 
there  is.  4.  It  is  great  or  fmall,  according  to  the  quantity  demanded. 
And  s.  high  or  lotu,  according  to  the  price  offered.  The  nature  of  a 
gradual  increafe  of  demand,  is  to  encourage  induftry,  by  augment- 
ing the  fupply ;  that  of  a  fudden  increafe,  is  to  make  prices  rife. 
This  principle  has  not  every  where  the  fame  efficacy  in  producing 
thefe  varieties :  it  is  checked  in  its  operations  between  merchants, 
who  feek  their  profit ;  and  it  is  accelerated  among  private  people, 
who  feek  for  fubfiflence,  neceffaries,  or  luxurious  gratifications. 

Chap.  III.  I  come  next  to  deduce  the  origin  of  trade  and  induftry, 
which  I  difcover  from  the  principles  of  the  firfl  book,  where  bar- 
tering of  neceffaries  was  underflood  to  be  trade  ;  and  I  find  that  the 
progrefs  of  this  is  owing  to  the  progrefs  of  multiplication  and  agri- 
culture. When  a  people  arrive  at  a  moral  impoflibility  of  increafing 
in  numbers,  there  is  a  flop  put  to  the  progrefs  of  barter.  This  groAvs 
into  trade,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  want  (money)  which  is 
the  univerfal  objedf  of  defire  to  all  men.  While  the  defires  of  man 
are  regulated  by  their  phyfical  wants,  they  are  circumfcribed  within 
certain  limits.  So  foon  as  they  form  to  themfelves  others  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  then  all  bounds  are  broken  down.  The  difficulty  of 
adapting  wants  to  wants,  naturally  introduces  money,  which  is  an 
adequate  equivalent  for  every  thing.  This  conftitutes  fale,  which 
is  a  refinement  on  barter.  Trade  is  only  a  flep  farther ;  it  is  a 
double  fale,  the  merchant  buys,  not  for  himfelf,  but  for  others.  A 
merchant  is  a  machine  of  a  complex  nature.  Do  you  want,  he  fup- 
plies  you  ;  have  you  any  fuperfiuities,  he  relieves  you  of  them  ;  do 
you  want  fome  of  the  univerfal  equivalent  money,  he  gives  it  you, 
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by  creating  in  you  a  credit  in  proportion  to  your  circumftances. 
The  introducflion  of  fo  ufeful  a  machine,  prompts  every  one  to  wifh 
for  the  power  of  ufing  it ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  mankind  ex- 
tend their  labour  beyond  the  mere  fupply  of  their  phylical  wants. 

Trade  therefore  abridges  the  tedious  operations  of  fale  and  bar- 
ter, and  brings  to  light  many  things  highly  important  for  indi- 
viduals, who  live  by  relieving  the  wants  of  others,  to  know.  K 
marks  the  ftandard  of  demand,  which  is,  in  a  manner,  the  voice  of 
the  flatefman,  conducfting  the  operations  of  induftry  towards  the 
relief  of  wants  ;  and  diretfling  the  circulation  of  fubliflence  towards 
the  habitations  of  the  neceffitous. 

Chap.  IV,  The  confequence  of  this,  is  to  determine  the  value 
of  commodities,  and  to  mark  the  difference  between  prime  cofi 
and  felling  prices.  The  firll  depends  upon  the  time  employed,  the 
expence  of  the  workman,  and  the  value  of  the  materials.  The  fe- 
cond  is  the  fum  of  thefe,  added  to  the  profit  upon  alienation.  It  is 
of  confequence  to  diflinguifli  exadlly  between  thefe  two  conftituent 
parts  of  price,  the  cofl  and  the  profit :  the  firft  is  invariable  after 
the  firil  determination,  but  the  fecond  is  conftantly  increafing,, 
either  from  delay  in  felling  off,  or  by  the  multiplicity  of  alienations; 
and  the  more  exactly  every  circumilance  with  regard  to  the  whole 
analyfis  of  manufaflures  is  examined,  the  eafier  it  is  for  a  fcatef- 
man  to  corred;  every  vice  or  abufe  which  tends  to.  carry  prices  be- 
yond the  proper  flandard. 

Chap.  V.  Nothing  tends  to  introduce  an  advantageous  foreign 
trade"  more  than  low  and  determined  prices.  In  the  firfl  place,  it 
draws  flrangers  to  market.  This  we  call  pafpive  commerce.  Secondly,, 
it  gives  merchants  an  opportunity  to  diHribute  the  produdlions  of 
their  country  with  greater  advantage  among  other  nations,  which 
is  what  we  call  aBi'ue  foreign  trade.  In  this  chapter,  I  trace  the 
effedls  of  the  laft  fpecies.  I  fliew  how  merchants  profit  at  firft  of 
the  ignorance  of  their  correfpondents ;  how  they  engage  them  to 
become  luxurious ;  how  the  competition  between  themfelves,  when 
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profits  are  high,  make  them  betray  one  another ;  and  how  the  moll 
ignorant  favages  are  taught  to  take  advantage  of  the  difcovery  j 
how  this  intercourfe  tends  to  unite  the  moll  diftant  nations,  as  well 
as  to  improve  them ;  and  how  naturally  their  mutual  intereft  leads 
them  to  endeavour  to  become  ferviceable  to  one  another. 

Chap.  VI.  I  next  endeavour  to  fhew  the  efFe6;s  of  trade  upon 
thofe  nations  who  are  paffive  in  the  operation.  Here  I  take  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  in  a  conne(5lion  between  the  principles  of 
trade,  and  thofe  of  agriculture,  and  I  fliew  on  what  occafions  paf- 
£ve  trade  may  tend  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  when 
•  it  cannot.  Upon  this,  I  build  a  principle,  that  when  paffive  trade 
implies  an  augmentation  of  the  domeftic  confumption  of  fubfiftence, 
in  order  to  carry  it  on,  then  will  agriculture  be  advanced  by  it,  and 
not  otherwife ;  and  as  the  firll  is  commonly  the  cafe,  from  this  I 
conclude,  that  trade  naturally  has  the  efTc^l  of  increafmg  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  in  every  country  where  it  is  eftabliflied.  I  next 
trace  the  confequencqs  of  a  growing  talle  for  fuperlluity,  among 
nations  living  in  fimplicity  ;  and  I  fliew  how  naturally  it  tends  to 
promote  indullr)^  among  the  lower  claflTcs,  providing  they  be  free ; 
or  to  make  them  more  laborious,  fuppoling  them  to  be  flaves : 
from  which  I  conclude,  that  where  the  advancement  of  refinement 
requires  the  head,  that  is,  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  man, 
thofe  who  are  free  have  the  advantage ;  and  where  it  requires 
hands,  that  is  to  fay  labour,  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  Haves :  flavery,  for  example,  might  have  made  Holland ;  but 
liberty  alone  could  have  made  the  Dutch. 

Chap.  VII.  Having  given  a  rough  idea  of  trade  in  general,  I  come 
to  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  principles  which  a  llatefman 
muft  keep  in  view,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  perfection,  by  rendring 
it  a  means  of  promoting  eafe  and  affluence  at  home,  as  well  as 
power  and  fuperiority  abroad.  As  a  private  perfon  becomes  eafy 
in  his  circumftances  in  proportion  to  his.indullry,  and  fo  rifes  above 
the  level  of  his  fellows,  in  like  manner,  does  an  induftrious  nation 
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become  wealthy,  and  acquires  a  fuperiority  over  all  her  lefs  induC 
trious  neighbours. 

The  principle  which  fet  trade  on  foot  we  have  fhewn  to  be  demand, 
what  fupports  it  and  carries  it  to  its  perfe6tion  is  competition,  Thefe 
terms  are  often  confounded,  or  at  leaft  fo  blended  together  as  to 
produce  ideas  incorrect,  dark,  and  often  contradidlory :  for  this 
reafon  I  have  judged  an  analyfis  of  them  neceflfary,  comparing  them 
together,  and  pointing  out  their  relations,  differences,  and  coin- 
cidences. 

Demand  and  competition  are  both  relative  to  buying  and  felling ;  but 
demand  can  only  be  applied  to  buying,  and  competition  may  be  applied 
to  either. 

Demand  marks  an  inclination  to  have,  competition  an  emulation  to 
obtain  a  preference. 

Demand  can  exift  without  competition,  but  competition  mult  conflantly 
imply  demand. 

Demand  is  called  ftmple,  when  there  appears  only  one  intereft  Oil 
the  fide  of  the  buyers. 

Competition  is  called  ftmple,  when  it  takes  place  on  one  ilde  of  the 
contradl  only,  or  when  the  emulation  is  at  leaft  much  ftronger  on 
one  fide  than  on  the  other. 

Demand  is  called  compound,  when  more  interefts  than  one  are  fotmd 
among  thofe  who  defire  to  buy. 

Competition  is  called  compoimd,  when  an  emulation  is  found  to  pje- 
vail  on  both  fides  of  the  contradt  at  once. 

Simple  competition  raifes  prices  ;  double  competition  reftrains  them  to 
the  adequate  value  of  the  merchandize. 

While  drnible  co^npetition  prevails,  the  balance  of  work  and  demand 
ftands  even,  under  a  gentle  vibration  ;  fimpk  competition  deftroys  and 
overturns  it. 

The  objecSls  of  cmipetition  frequently  determine  its  force.  Mer- 
chants buy  in  order  to  fell ;  confequently,  their  campetition  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  views  of  profit.    Hungry  people  buy  to  eat,  and 
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xh-QiY  competition  is  in  proportion  to  their  funds!  The  luxurious  buy 
to  gratify  their  defires,  their  competition  is  in  proportion  to  thefe. 
Strong  competition  on  one  lid<;,  makes  it  diminifli  on  the  other  ;  and 
when  it  becomes  fo  llrong  as  eiFedlually  to  unite  the  interefts  on  one 
fide  of  the  contracft,  then  it  becomes  abfolutely  fimple ;  this  totally 
overturns  the  balance,  and  mufl  in  a  fliort  time  deftroy  the  divided 
interefl. 

Chap.  VIIL  I  next  examine  the  relative  terms  of  expejice,  profit  and 
lofs.  The  relations  they  bear,  are  often  not  exprefTed,  which  in- 
volves thofe  who  ufe  them  in  ambiguities  proper  to  be  avoided.  I 
therefore  call  expense  national,  when  the  national  ftock  is  diminiflied 
by  it,  in  favour  of  other  Hates  ;  it  is  public,  when  the  money  pro- 
ceeding from  a  national  contribution  is  expended  by  the  Hate 
within  the  country ;  and  private  expence  is  the  laying  out  of  money 
belonging  to  private  people  or  private  interefts:  this  has  no  other 
efFe6l  than  to  promote  domeftic  circulation.  I  farther  diftinguifh 
between  what  we  ciW/p  eliding,  and  what  is  called  adva7icing  of  money ; 
the  firft  marks  an  intention  to  confume  ;  the  fecond  marks  a  view 
to  a  fubfequent  alienation. 
'  '  Profit  is  either  pofitive,  relative,  or  compound. 

Pofitive,  when  fome  body  gains  and  no  body  lofes  ;  relative,  when 
fome  body  gains  exactly  what  is  loft  by  another;  and  compound, 
when  the  gain  of  one  implies  a  lofs  to  another,  but  not  equal  to 
the  full  value  of  the  gain.  The  fame  diftindion  may  be  applied 
to  lofs. 

Chap.  IX.  Having  laid  down  the  fundamental  principles  which 
influence  the  operations  of  trade  and  induftry,  I  take  a  view  of  their 
political  confequences,  and  of  the  eff'ec^s  refulting  to  a  ftate,  which 
has  begun  to  fubje6t  her  political  oeconomy  to  the  interefts  of 
commerce  ;  and  fuch  a  ftate  I  call  ^trading  nation. 

The  firft  confequence  is  an  augmentation  of  demand  for  the  work 
of  the  people ;  becaufe  they  begin  now  to  fupply  ftrangers.  If 
rhis  augmentation  is  fudden,  it  will  raife  demand  ■■,  if  it  be  gradual, 
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it  will  increafe  it.  If  prices  rife  upon  one  extenfive  branch  of  in- 
dultry,  they  muft  rife  upon  all  j  becaufe  a  competition  for  hands 
muft  take  place :  the  farmer  looks  out  for  fervants,  and  mull  dif- 
pute  them  with  the  loom ;  and  the  firft  muft  draw  back  his  addi- 
tional expence  upon  the  fale  of  his  articles  of  the  firft  neceftity. 
Upon  this  revolution,  wo  to  thofe  who  cannot  increafe  their  fund 
of  fubliftence  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  their  expence  ! 
Nothing  is  fo  agreeable  as  the  gradual  rife  of  profits  upon  induftry, 
and  nothing  fo  melancholy  as  the  ftop,  which  is  the  necelTary  con- 
fequence  of  all  augmentations.  When  prices  rife  high,  the  mar- 
ket is  deferted,  and  other  nations  profit  of  this  circumftance  to  ob- 
tain a  preference.  From  hence  I  conclude,  that  the  rife  of  demand 
is  the  forerunner  of  decay  in  trade  ;  and  the  augmentation  of  it,  the 
true  foundation  of  lafting  opulence.  But  as  an  augmentation  of 
fupply  may  imply  an  augmentation  of  inhabitants,  the  ftatefman 
muft  conftantly  keep  fubfiftence  in  an  eafy  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  it :  on  this  the  whole  depends.  Plentiful  fubfiftence  is  the  in- 
fallible means  of  keeping  prices  low  ;  and  fudden  and  violent  revo- 
lutions in  the  value  of  it,  muft  ruin  induftry,  in  fpite  of  a  com- 
bination of  every  other  favourable  circumftance.  The  reafon  is 
plain:  that  article  alone,  comprehends  two  thu'dsof  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  all  the  lower  dalles,  and  their  gains  muft  be  in  proportion 
to  their  expence ;  but  as  the  gains  of  thofe  who  work  for  expor- 
tation are  fixed,  in  a  trading  nation,  by  the  efFeeT:s  of  foreign  com- 
petition, if  their  fubfiftence  is  not  kept  at  an  equal  ftandard,  they 
muft  live  precarioufly,  or  in  a  perpetual  viciffitude  between  plenty 
and  want.  From  this  may  be  gathered  the  infinite  importance  of 
diftinguifliing,  in  every  trading  nation,  where  the  prices  of  fub' 
fiftence  are  liable  to  great  and  fudden  variations,  thefe  who  fupply 
ftrangers  from  thofe  who  fupply  their  countrymen.  As  alfo  the  in- 
conceivable advantage  which  would  refult  from  fuch  a  police 
upon  grain,  as  might  keep  the  price  of  it  within  determined 
limits. 
VOL.  I.  R  r  r  Chap. 
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Chap.  X.  This  dodtrine  leads  me  naturally  to  confider  the  pro- 
portions between  demand  and  fupply,  and  for  the  better  conveying 
my  ideas,  I  have  confidered  them  as  two  quantities  fufpended  in 
the  fcales  of  a  political  balance,  which  I  call  that  of  work  and  demand ; 
preferring  the  word  work  to  that  of  fupply,  becaufe  it  is  the  interefts 
of  the  workmen  which  chiefly  come  under  our  confideration. 

When  the  work  is  proportioned  to  the  demand,  the  balance  vibrates 
under  the  influence  of  double  competition  ;  trade  and  indufl:ry  flou- 
rifh :  but  as  the  operation  of  natural  caufes  mufl;  deftroy  this  equi- 
librium, the  hand  of  a  ftatefman  becomes  conftantly  necelTary  to 
preferve  it. 

After  reprefenting  the  different  ways  in  which  the  balance  comes 
to  be  fubverted  (by  the  poftive  or  relative  preponderancy  of  either 
fcale)  I  point  out  the  confequences  of  this  neglect  in  the  fliatefman's 
adminiftration.  If  the  fcale  of  work  fliould  preponderate,  that  is, 
if  there  be  more  work  than  demand,  either  the  workmen  enter  into 
a  hurtful  competition,  which  reduces  their  profit  below  the  proper 
llandard  and  makes  them  flarve  ;  or  a  part  of  the  goods  lie  upon 
their  hands,  to  the  difcoiu'agement  of  induflry.  If  the' fcale  of  de- 
mand fliould  preponderate,  then  either  prices  will  rife  and  pi'ofits 
confolidate,  which  prepares  the  v/ay  for  eftablifliing  foreign  rival- 
fliip,  or  the  demand  will  immediately  ceafe,  which  marks  a  check 
given  to  tlie  growth  of  induftry. 

Every  fubverfion,  therefore,  of  this  balance,  implies  one  of  four 
inconveniencies,  either  the  induftrious  fl;arve  one  another;  or  a  part 
of  their  w^ork  provided  lies  upon  hand ;  or  their  profits  rife  and 
confolidate ;  or  a  part  of  the  demand  made,  is  not  anfwered  by 
them.  Thefe  I  call  the  immediate  efFe(5ls  of  the  fubverfion  of  this 
balance.  I  next  point  out  the  farther  confequences  which  they 
"draw  along  with  them,  when  the  ftatefman  is  not  on  his  guard  to 
prevent  them. 

•  A  ftatefman  muft  be  conftantly  attentive,  and  fo  foon  as  he  per- 
ceives a  too  frequent  tendency  in  any  one  of  the  fcales  to  prepon- 
derate, 
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derate,  he  ought  gently  to  load  the  oppolite  fcale,  but  never  except 
in  cafes  of  the  greatell  neceility,  take  any  thing  out  of  the  heavy 
one.  Thus  when  the  fcale  of  demand  is  found  to  preponderate, 
he  ought  to  give  encouragement  to  the  eftabhfliment  of  new  under- 
takings, for  augmenting  the  fupply,  and  for  preserving  prices' at 
their  former  ftandard :  when  the  fcale  of  work  is  on  the  prepon- 
derating hand,  then  every  expedient  for  increafmg  exportation 
muft  be  employed,  in  order  to  prevent  profits  from  falling  below 
the  price  of  fubliftence. 

Chap.  XI.    I  next  examine  how  this  equal  balance  comes  at  lail  to 
be  deftroyed. 

imo.  The  conllant  increafe  of  work  implies  an  augmentation  of 
numbers,  and  confequently  of  food  ;  '  but  the  quantity  of  food  de^ 
pends  on  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  foil :  fo  foon  therefore  as 
the  foil  refufes  to  give  more  food,  it  muft  be  fought  for  from 
abroad,  and  when  the  expence  of  procuring  it  rifes  above  a  certain 
ftandard,  fubfiftence  becomes  dear ;  this  raifes  the  prices,  the  mar- 
ket is  deferted,  and  the  fcale  of  work  is  made  to  preponderate, 
until  the  induftrious  enter  into  a  hurtful  competition  and  ftarve  one 
another :  here  the  application  of  public  money  becomes  neceflary. 
,  o-do.  When  an  idle  people,  abundantly  fed,  betake  themfelves  to 
induftry,  they  can  afford,  for  a  while,  manufactures  at  the  cheapeft 
rate  ;  becaufe  they  do  not  live  by  their  induftry,  but  aimife  themfehes 
with  it.  Hence  the  cheapnefs  of  all  forts  of  country  work,  in  .for- 
mer times,  and  of  Nuns  work  in  thofe  we  live  in.  But  when  the 
lands  become  purged  of  fuperfluous  mouths,  and  when  thofe  pur^-ed 
oft'  come  to  be  obliged  to  live  by  their  induftry  alone,  then  prices 
rife,  and  the  market  is  deferted. 

pio.  When  a  ftatefman  imprudently  impofes  taxes,  in  fuch  a  way 
as  to  oblige  ftrangers  to  refund  that  part  paid  by  the  induftrious 
v/ho  fupply  them ;    this  alfo  raifes  prices,  and  the  market  is  de-    " 
ferted.   Thus  the  operation  of  natural  caufes  muft  bring  every  aug- 
mentation to  a  flop,  unlefs  the  hand  of  a  ftatefman  be  employed  to 
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check  their  immediate  bad  eiFeds.  When  fubfiftence  becomes 
fcarce,  and  the  improvement  of  lands  too  expenfive,  he  mufl  make 
the  pubhc  contribute  towards  the  improvement  of  the  foil:  when 
the  price  of  fnbliflence  ftill  rifes,  from  farther  augmentations,  he 
mufl:  keep  it  down  with  pubhc  money :  and  when  this  operation 
becomes  too  extv^nfive,  he  mull  content  himfelf  with  effecftuating  a 
diminution  of  price  upon  that  part  of  fubfiftence  which  is  confumed 
by  tliofe  who  fupply  foreign  markets. 

Chap.  XII.   Domeftic  vices  alone  are  not  fufficient  to  undo  a 
, trading  nation ;    £he  mufl  have  rivals  who  are  able  to  profit  of 
them. 

While  her  balance  of  ivork  and  demand  is  made  to  vibrate  by  alter- 
nate augmentations,  fhe  marches  on  triumphant,  and  has  nothing  to 
fear:  when  thefe  come  to  a  ilop,  fhe  muft  learn  how  to  fland  Hill, 
by  the  help  of  alternate  augmentations  and  diminutions ,  until  the  abufes 
in  other  nations  fhall  enable  her  again  to  vibrate  by  augmentations. 
But  fo  foon  as  a  preponderancy  of  the  fcale  of  work  is  redlified,  by 
retrenching  the  number  of  the  induftrious,  and  that  the  vibrations' 
of  the  balance  are  carried  on  by  alternate  diminutions,  in  favour  of 
fupporting  high  profits  upon  indullry,  then  all  goes  to  wreck,  and 
foreign  nations,  in  fpite  of  every  difadvantage  attending  new  un- 
dertakings, eftablifl:!  a  fuccefsful  rivalfliip:  they  take  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  formerly  ferved  them ;  and  profiting 
of  the  advantages  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  traders,  they  make  their 
own  balance  vibrate  by  augmentations,  which  fink  the  trade  of  the 
others  by  flow  degrees,  until  it  becomes  extind:. 

Chap.  XIII.  The  rivalfliip  between  nations,  leads  me  to  inquire 
how  far  the  form  of  their  government  may  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  the  competition  between  them.  Here  I  am  led  into 
a  digrelfion  concerning  the  origin  of  power  and  fubordination 
among  men,  fo  far  as  it  is  rational  and  confiflent  with  natural 
equity ;  and  I  conclude,  that  siSS.  fubordination  between  man  and  man, 
in  whatever  relation  they  fland  to  one  another,  ought  to  be  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  their  mutual  dependence.  The  degrees  of  which  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  fliades  of  a  colour.  I  divide  them  however  into  four. 
I.  That  of  flaves  upon  their  mafters.  2.  That  of  children  upon 
their  parents.  3.  That  of  labourers  upon  the  proprietors  of  lands. 
4.  That  of  the  free  hands,  employed  in  trades  and  manufadlures, 
upon  their  cuftomers-.  And  afcending  a  moment  beyond  my  fphere, 
1  fay,  that  the  fubordination  of  fubjedls  to  their  fovereigns,  in  all 
free  governments,  extends  no  farther  than  to  a  punctual  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  I  then  proceed  to  an  examination  of  former 
principles,  and  from  a  confrontation  of  the  politics  of  our  anceftors 
with  the  modern  fyflem,  I  conclude,  that  the  great  political  impe- 
diment to  the  progrefs  of  trade  and  induftry,  proceeds  more  from 
an  arbitrary,  irregular,  and  undetermined  fubordination  between 
claffes,  and  between  individuals,  than  from  differences  in  the  re- 
gular and  eftabliflied  form  of  their  government,  legiilation,  and 
execution  or  adminiftration  of  the  fupreme  authority.  While  laws 
only  govern,  it  is  of  the  lefs  importance  who  makes  them,  or  who 
puts  them  in  execution. 

Chap.  XIV.  In  this  chapter  I  endeavour  to  amufe  my  reader  with 
an  application  of  our  principles  to  the  political  oeconomy  of  the 
Lacedemonian  commonwealth,  where  I  fliew,  that  trade  and  in- 
duftry are  not  eiTential  to  fecurity  and  happinefs.  By  making  an 
analyfis  of  Lycurgus's  plan,  I  fhew  that  its  perfeAion  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  limplicity  of  the  inftitution. 

Chap.  XV.  I  come  next  to  the  application  of  general  principles 
to  particular  modifications  of  trade. 

The  balance  of  work  and  demand  promotes  the  foreign  and  do- 
rnejlic  interefts  of  a  nation,  equally.  The  Jirjl,  by  advancing  her 
power  and  fuperiority  abroad ;  the  lajl,  by  keeping  every  one  em- 
ployed and  fubfifted  at  home.  Thefe  interefts  are  influenced  by 
principles  entirely  diiFerent ;  and  this  opens  a  new  combination 
highly  proper  to  be  attended  to. 

In 
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In  the  iiril  book,  we  confidered  the  confumers  and  fuppliers  as 
members  of  the  lame  fociety,  and  as  having  then-  intereils  blended 
together ;  but  the  moment  that  a  queilion  about  foreign  trade 
arifes,  they  become  entirely  feparated.  Every  country  appears  to 
be  put  under  the  direction  of  a  particular  flatefman,  and  thefe  muft 
play  againft  one  another  as  if  they  were  playing  at  chefs.  He  who 
governs  the  confumers,  muft  ufe  his  utmoil  endeavours  to  teach 
his  people  how  to  fupply  themfelves.  He  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
fuppliers,  muft  do  what  he  can  to  render  the  efforts  of  the  other 
ineffedual,  by  felling  cheap,  and  by  making  it  the  immediate  in- 
tereft  of  the  fubjects  of  his  rival  to  employ  the  fuppliers  preferably 
to  his  own  countrymen.  Here  then  are  two  plans,  oppofite  and 
contrary,  to  be  executed  ;  and  we  endeavour  to  point  out  xhd  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  refpecT:ive  un- 
dertakers, in  every  ftage  of  their  profperity  or  decline.  We  lay 
down  the  methods  of  improving  every  favourable  circumftance,  fo 
as  to  advance  the  end  propofed,  and  fhew  how  to  feafon  every  un- 
avoidable inconvenience  with  the  bcft  palliatives,  when  a  perfe<5t 
remedy  becomes  impradticable. 

Chap.  XVI.  In  this  chapter  I  continue  the  thread  of  my  reafon- 
ing,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  diiference 
between  the  principles  of  foreign  and  domrjiic  commerce: ;  and  fetting 
the  latter  apart  for  a  fubfequcnt  examination,  I  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  difference  between  thofe  branches  of  foreign  trade  which 
make  nations  depend  on  one  another  neccjfarily,  and  thofe  where  the 
dependence  is  only  contingent.  The  firfb  may  be  reckoned  upon,  but 
the  laft  being  of  a  precarious  nature,  the  prefervation  of  them 
ought  to  be  the  particular  care  of  the  ftatefman. 

The  method  to  be  followed  for  this  purpofe,  is,  to  keep  the  price 
of  every  article  of  exportation  at  a  ftandard,  proportioned  to  the 
poffibility  of  furnifliing  it ;  and  never  to  allow  it  to  rife  higher,  let 
the  foreign  demand  afford  ever  fo  favourable  an  opportunity.  The 
danger  to  be  avoided,  is  not  the  high  profits,  but  the  eonfolidation  of 

them  ; 
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them ;  this  confideration,  therefore,  muft  direcft  the  Ilatefman's 
condu(5t  in  this  particular.  On  the  other  hand,  he  mull  take  care 
that  the  great  clafTes  of  the  induftrious,  who  fupply  foreign  demand, 
and  who,  from  pohtical  coniiderations,  are  reduced  to  the  imiimum 
of  profits,  be  not  by  an  accidental  diminution  of  that  foreign  de- 
mand reduced  below  this  necelTary  ftandard :  he  therefore  muil 
fupply  the  want  of  foreign  demand^  by  procuring  a  fale,  in  one 
way  or  other,  for  whatever  part  of  this  induflry  is  found  to  lie  upon 
hand;  and  if  lofs  be  incurred  in-this  operation,  it  is  better  that  it 
fliould  fall  on  the  whole  community,  who  may  be  able  to  bear  it, 
than  on  a  fingle  clafs,  who  muft  be  crufhed  under  the  burthen. 

Chap.  XVII.  When  manufacSturers  are  found  without  employ- 
ment, the  firfl:  thing  to  be  done  is  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  caufe 
of  it.  It  may  proceed  from  a  rife  in  the  price  of  fubiiftence,  from, 
a  diminution  of  demand  from  abroad,  or  from  new  eftablifliments- 
of  manufactures  at  home  ;  for  each  of  which  the  proper  remedy 
muft  be  applied.  The  complaints  of  manufadlurers  are  not  the  in- 
fallible fign  of  a  decaying  trade ;  they  complain  moft  when  their 
exorbitant  profits  are  cut  off.  The  complaints  of  the  real  fufferers, 
thofe  who  lofe  the  necejfary,  are  feeble,  and  feldom  extend  farther 
than  the  fphere  of  their  own  inifery.  The  true  fymptoms  of  a-  de- 
caying trade,  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  manfions  of  the  rich,  where 
foreign  confumption  makes  its  firft  appearance.  A  ftatefman  will 
judge  of  the  decay  of  that  trade  ivhich  fupports  and  enriches  the  people, 
more  certainly  from  the  eafe  of  the  induftrious  claffes,  than  from 
their  dijirefs.  Foreign  nations  will  willingly  give  bread  to  thofe  who 
ferve  them,  but  very  feldom  any  thing  more ;  and  from  hence  I  con- 
clude, that  the  more  manufacturers  are  at  their  eafe,  the  more 
a  ftatefihan  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard  to  prevent  this  temporary 
advantage  from  bringing  on  both  national  poverty  and  private 
diftrefs.  '     • 

When  home  confumption  begins  to  be  fupplied  from  abroad,  and 
.when  foreigners  defert  the  market,   or  refufe  our  mcrchandi-ze 

4  whea 
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when  we  carry  it  to  them,  then  we  have  an  infalUble  proof  of  de- 
clining commerce ;  although  the  increafe  of  home  demand  may 
immediately  relieve  every  induftrious  perfon  made  idle,  and  even 
f urnifh  them  with  better  employment  than  ever,  in  fupplying  the 
luxury  of  their  countrymen. 

A  ftatefman  ought  to  be  provided  with  remedies  againll  every 
difeafe.  When  luxury  is  on  the  road  of  rooting  out  foreign  trade, 
let  him  lie  upon  the  catch  to  pick  up  every  workman  made  idle 
from  the  caprice  of  falhions,  in  order  to  give  him  ufeful  employ- 
ment :  he  may  fet  his  own  example  in  oppofltion  to  that  of  the 
more  luxurious,  and  in  proportion  as  he  gains  ground  upon  thems 
he  mufl  open  every  channel  to  carry  off  the  manufadlures  of  thofe 
he  has  fet  to  work  for  the  re-eftabliflament  of  foreign  trade.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  himfelf  be  of  a  luxurious  difpofition,  and  that 
he  inclines  to  encourage  it,  he  ought  to  take  care  that  the  example 
of  diffipation  he  gives,  may  not  have  the  effedt  of  diminifliing  the 
hands  employed  for  fupplying  both  home  confumption  and  foreign 
demand.  This  is  accompliflied  by  preferving  a  plentiful  fubfiftence 
in  the  country,  and  by  keeping  down  the  prices  of  every  fpecies  of 
manufacfture,  by  gradually  augmenting  the  hands  employed,  in 
proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  demand ;  thus  his  luxury  will 
increafe  his  numbers,  without  hurting  his  foreign  trade :  the  great 
art,  therefore,  is  to  adapt  adminiftration  to  circumftances,  and  to 
regulate  it  according  to  invariable  principles. 

Chap.  XVIII.  But  as  a  ftatefman  is  not  always  the  archite6l  of 
that  oeconomy  by  which  his  people  muft  be  governed,  he  fliould 
know  how  to  remove  inconveniencies  as  well  as  to  prevent  them ; 
becaufe  he  is  anfwerable,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  the  confequences 
of  the  faults  of  ;thofe  who  have  gone  before  him.  Thus  when  his 
predeceflors  have  allowed  the  operation  of  natural  caufes  to  raife 
prices,  and  to  deftroy  foreign  trade,  he  muft  defcend  into  the  moft 
minute  analyfis  of  every  circumftance  relating  to  induftry,  in  order 
to  pluck  up  by  the  root  the  jeal  caule  of  fuch  augmentations. 

Miftaken 
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Miftaken  remedies,  applied  in  a  difeafe  not  rightly  underftood,  pro- 
duce frequently  the  moil  fatal  confequcnces. 

If  a  flatefman,  for  inftance,  fliould  apply  the  remedy  againfl  con- 
folidated  profits,  by  multiplying  the  hands  employed  in  a  manufac- 
ture, at  a  time  when  high  prices  proceed  only  from  the  dearnefs 
of  living,  by  this  fimple  millake  he  will  ruin  all :  thofe  who  really 
gain  no  more  than  a  phyfical-necelTary,  will  then  enter  into  a  hurt- 
ful competition,  and  llarve  one  another.  But  if  inflead  of  multi- 
plying hands  he  augments  fubfillence,  prices  will  fall  ^  and  then 
by  keeping  hands  rightly  proportioned  to  demand,  they  will  na- 
turally and  gradually  come  down  to  the  lowefl  ftandard ;  and  ex- 
portation will  go  on  profperoufly. 

I  conlider  confolidated  profits,  and  high  prices  ofi  fuhfiftence,  as  vices  in  a 
ftate,  within  the  compafs  of  a  ftatefman's  care  to  redrefs.  But  there 
is  a  third  caufe  of  high  prices,  (that  is  relatively  high,  when  com^ 
pared  with  thofe  in  other  countries)  which  will  equally  ruin  fo- 
reign trade,  in  fpite  of  all  precautions. 

This  happens  when  other  nations  have  learned  to  profit  of  their 
fuperior  natural  advantages.     I  have  fhewn  how  vices  at  home 
enable  foreigners  to  become  our  rivals  ;  but  without  this  affiflance, 
every  nation  well  governed,  will  be  able  to  profit  of  its  own  natural 
fuperiority,   in  fpite  of  the  beft  management  on  the  other  fide. 
The  only  remedy  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is,  for  the  nation  whofe  trade  be- 
gins to  decline,  in  confequence  of  the  natural  fuperiority  of  other 
nations,  to  adhere  clofely  to  her  frugality  \   to  leave  no  fl;one  un- 
turned to  infpire  a  luxurious  tafle  in  her  rivals  ;  and  to  wait  with 
patience  until  the  unwary  beginners  llaall,  from  that  caufe,  fall 
into  the  inconveniencies  of  dear  living,  and  confolidated  profits. 
Befides  this  expedient,  there  are  others  which  depend  on  a  judicious 
application  of  public  money :  an  irrefiilible  engine  in  trade,  capable 
of  ruining  the  commerce  of  any  other  nation,  (not  fupporting  it  by 
fimilar  operations)   and  of  carrying  on  exportation,    in  fpite  of 
great   natural   difadvantages.    But  thefe   principles  are   referved 
VOL.  \.  S  f  f  for 
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for  the  fifth  book,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  appHcation.  of 
taxes. 

Having  pointed  out  the  methods  of  preferving  a  foreign  trade 
aheady  eftabllllied,  I  nest  examine  how  thofe  nations  which  have 
been  contributing  inadvertently  to  the  exakation  of  others  more 
induftrious,  by  carrying  on  with  them  a  trade  hurtful  to  them- 
felves,  may  put  a  Hop  to  the  exliaufting  of  their  own  treafures  f 
may  learn  to  fupply  themfelves  with  every  thing  neceflary ;  and 
may  be  taught  to  profit  of  their  own  natm*al  advantages,  fo  as  to 
become  the  rivals  of  thofe  who  have  perhaf  s  reduced  them  to  po- 
verty ;  and  even  to  recover,  not  only  their  former  rank,  but  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  political  oeconomy  capable  of  raifmg  them  to 
the  level  of  the  moft  ilourifhing  fl:ates. 

I  conchide  my  chapter,  by  calling  for  the  attention  of  my  reader 
to  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  theory,  where  all  the  vices 
to  be  corrected  appear  clear  and  uncompounded ;  and  praclke^ 
where  they  are  often  difficult  to  be  difcovered,  and  fo  complicated: 
with  one  another,  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  apply  any  remedy 
which  will  not  be  productive  of  very  great  inconveniencies.  Were 
the  remedies  for  abufe  as  eafily  applied  as  theory  feems  to  fuggeft,. 
they  would  quickly  be  corre6ted  every  where. 

Let  theorifts,  therefore,  beware  of  trufting  to  their  fcience,  when: 
in  matters  of  adminillration,  they  either  advife  thofe  who  are  dif- 
pofed  blindly  to  follow  them ;  or  when  they  undertake  to  meddle 
in  it  themfelves.  An  old  pradlitioner  feels  difficulties  which  lie 
cannot  reduce  to  principles,  nor  render  intelligible  to  every  body;, 
and  the  theorift  who  boldly  undertakes  to  remedy  every  evil,  and. 
who  forefees  none  on  the  oppofite  fide,  will  moft  probably  mifcarry, 
and  then  give  a  very  rational  account- for  his  ill  fuccefs.  A  good 
theorift,  therefore,  may  be  excellent  in  deliberation,  but  without 
a  long  and  confirmed  praftice,  he  will  ever  make  a  blundering ; 
ftatefman  in  practice.  x. 

Ghap. 
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Chap.  XIX.  Having  treated  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
trade  and  indujiry ;  having  explained  the  dodlrine  of  demand  and  com- 
petition; the  theory  of  prices^  with  the  caufes  of  their  rife  a.nd  fall; 
the  difference  between  prime  cof  and  profits  ,  the  confolidation  of  thefe  ; 
and  the  effedts  of  fuch  confolidation  in  any  branch  of  manufafture ; 
I  fet  my  fubje(5l  in  a  new  light,  and  prefent  it  to  my  readers  under 
a  more  extended  view.  Having,  as  I  may  fay,  fludied  the  map  of 
every  province,  we  are  now  to  look  at  that  of  the  whole  country. 
Here  the  principal  rivers  and  cities  are  marked ;  but  all  brooks, 
villages,  &:c.  are  fupprelled.  This  is  no  more  than  a  fliort  reca- 
pitulation of  what  has  been  gone  through  already.  Trade,  conli- 
dered  in  this  view,  divides  itfelf  into  three  diftricTis,  or  into  three 
llages  of  life,  as  it  were,  infancy,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

During  the  infancy  of  trade,  the  Ilatefman  fhould  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  indnfiry.  He  ought  to  multiply  wants,  encourage  the  fupply 
of  them ;  in  fhort,  purfue  the  principles  of  the  firfl  book,  with  thi^t 
addition,  that  he  muft  exclude  all  importation  of  foreign  work. 
While  luxury  tends  only  to  banilh  idlenefs,  to  give  bread  t0  thofe 
who  are  in  want,  and  to  advance  dexterity,  it  is  produdive  -®f  the 
belt  effeds. 

When  a  people  have  fairly  taken  a  laborious  turn,  when  fl'oth  is 
defpifed,  and  dexterity  carried  to  perfe6lion,  then  the  ftatefmais 
mull  endeavour  to  remove  the  incumbrances  which  muft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  execution  of  the  lirf!:  part  of  his  plan.  The  fcaf- 
folding  muft  be  taken  away  when  the  fabric  is  compleated.  Thefe 
incumbrances  are  high  prices,  at  which  he  has  been  obliged  to 
wink,  while  he  was  infpirjng  a  tafte  for  indullry  in  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  and  of  manufa6lures ;  but  now  that  he  intends 
to  fupply  foreign  markets,  he  muft  multiply  hands ;  fet  them  in 
competition ;  bring  down  the  price  both  of  fubfiftence  and  work  5 
and  when  the  luxury  of  his  people  render  this  difficult,  he  mult 
attack  the  manners  of  the  rich,  and  give  a  check  to  the  domeftic 
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confumption  of  fuperfiuity,  in  order  to  have  the  more  hands  for 
the  fupply  of  fli-angers. 

The  lall  flage  of  trade  is  by  far  the  moil-,  brilliant;  when,  upon 
the  extinction  of  foreign  trade,  the  wealth  acquired  comes  to  cir? 
culate  ac  home.  The  variety  of  new  principles  which  arife  upon 
this  revolution,  makes  the  fubjecl  of  what  remains  to  be.  examined 
in  the  fucceeding  chapters.. 

Chap.  XX.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  principles  of  inland  comr 
merce,  I  prepare,  the  way,  by  a  Ihort  diflertation  upon  the  term 
luxury.  I  endeavour  to  analyfe  the  word  to  the  bottom,  to  difcover, 
and  to  range  in  order,,  every  idea  wJiichcan  be  conve.yed  by  it.  In 
this  way  I  vindicate  the  definition  I  have  given  of  it.  (which  is  the 
confumption  of  fuperfiuity)  and  fhew  that  luxury,  as  I.recommend 
it,  is  free  from  the  imputation  either  of  being  vicious  or.ab.ufive. 

I  diftlnguifli,  therefore,  between  luxiny,  feiifualitj',2.nd£xce/sy  three: 
terms  often  confounded,  but  conveying  very  different  ideas.  A  per-  - 
fon  may  confume  great  quantities  of  fuperfiuity  from  a  principle, 
of  ofl:entation,  or  even  with.a  political  view  to  encourage  indufi:ry,> 
him  I  call  luxurious.     Serjiiality  may  be  indulged  in  a  cottage,  as  well 
as  in  a  palace ;    and  excefs  is  purely  relative  to  circumftances. 
Juuxury^  therefore,  as  well  2i.sfenfuality,  or  any  other  pafllon,  maybe 
carried  to  excefs,  and  fo  become  vicious.     Now  excefs  in  confumption 
is  vicious  in  proportion  as  it  afiedls  our  moral,  phyfical,  domeflic,  or„- 
political  iniexe^?, ;    that  is  to  fay,  our  jnhid,  our  body,  oui  private  for-  ■ 
tune,  or  the  fate.     "When  the  confumption  we  make,  does  no  harm 
in  any  of  thefe  refpeds,  it  may  be  called  moderate  and  free  from : 
vice. 

Our  ?noral  and  phy/icalintereG.S  ar^  hurt  by  excefs,  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, lo've,  and  eafe,  oi- indolence  ;  aiccording  as  thefe  gratifications  do. 
refpeCtively  affecSt  the  mind,  or  the  I'ddy^'ov  both. 

Our  do77ieJiic  intereft  frequently  obliges  us  to  call  that  excefs,  which 
nature  hardly  finds  fuffitient ;   and,  on  other  occafions,  both  mind. 
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and  body  go  to  deftru«5lion,  by  excejfes  which  have  contributed  to  ■ 
amafs  the  greateft  fortunes. 

The  moft  direcft/'^jy^iT^z/ inconvenience  of  exceflive  Kixury,  is,  the' 
lofs  of  foreign  trade.    The  more  indirecfl  follow  as  confequences  of 
thofe  already  defcribed  ;  becaufe  they  may  render  thofe  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  negligent  and  unfit,  rapacious  and  cor- 
rupt, but  thefe  evils  are  more  properly  the  y/zV^^  efFedls  of'  the  im- 
perfedtions  of  the  mind,  than  confequences  refulting  naturally  from . 
excefs  in  the  confumption  of  fuperfluity.    They  ought,  therefore,, 
to  be  confidered  as  fecondary  efFedts,  lince  they  may  proceed  from 
avarice  as  well  as  prodigality. .   The  corre(5ling  of  political  vices  re"' 
fembles  the  vi^eeding  a  bed  of  tender  flowers,   the  roots   are  aH 
blended  together,  and  the  leaves- are  almofl  alike.     It  is  proper, 
therefore,  to  have  both  the  difcernment  and  dexterity  of  a  good 
gardner  for  fuch  an  operation. 

Chap.  XXI.  From  luxury  I  pafs  to  the  phiftcal-necejfdry,  which  I  de- 
fine from  the  confiimption  implied  by  it :  a  man  has  his  phyficai- 
necefi[ary  when  he  is  fed,  clothed,  and  proteSied  from  harm.  But  as  thefe 
enjoyments,  we  find,  do  by  no  means  fatisfy  his  defires,  I  am  led 
to  eftablifli  another  necejfary  which  I  call  political.  This  I  meafure 
alfo  by  the  confumption  irnplied  by  it,  to  wit,  that  which  is  fuitable 
to  the  rank  of  the  perfon. 

Rank  again  is  determined  by  the  common  opinion  of  men,  and  this  opi-  - 
nion  is  founded  upon  circumftances,  which  relate  to  the  birth,  edu- 
cation, or  hahits  of  the  perfon.  When  common  opinion  has  placed 
any  one  in  a  certain  rank,  he  becomes  entitled  to  enjoy  certain  ar-  ■ 
tides  oi  phyfical-fuperfuity,  which  enter  into  the  competition  of  his 
political-necejfary :  thus,  fuch  as  are  raifed  above  the  level  of  the 
very  loweft  clafs  of  inhabitants,  are  entitled  to  have  a  Sunday's 
drefs  ;  the  farmer  has  a  better  coat  than  a  labouring  fervant ;  the 
prieft  of  the  parifh  mufl  have  a  gown  ;  the  magiftrate  of  a  little 
town  muft  have  ruffles,  perhaps  filk  ilockings  ;    a  provoft  a  velvet : 

coat>^ 
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coat,  and  a  lord  mayor  a  Hate  coach ;  thefe  and  fuch  like  articles 
conflitute  what  I  call  the  poUtical-neceJJliry. 

A  man's  rank  fometimes  obliges  him  to  certain  articles  of  ex- 
pence,  which  may  poffibly  afFedt  even  \\\s  phyftcal-neceffary.  How 
frequently  do  we  fee  people  cover  their  fhoulders,  at  the  expence 
of  their  belly.  The  competition  between  the  defires  of  our  mind, 
and  thofe  which  proceed  from  our  animal  oeconomy  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
it  is  frequently  hard  to  determine,  whether  the  incapacity  to  fup - 
ip\y  Q^^x  phyfical  ijuants,  proceeds  from  our  having  too  far  gratified 
our  other  defires,  or  from  real  poverty. 

The  lowefl  clalTes  of  a  people,  in  a  country  of  trade,  mufl  be  re- 
ilrained  to  their  phyfical-necefTary ;  but  this  reftraint  muft  be 
brought  about,  not  by  opprej/ion,  but  by  the  effedts  of  competition 
alone.  While  this  is  fupported  among  people  of  the  fame  clafs,  it 
has  the  efFe6t  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  phyfical-nccejfary,  and  when 
it  reduces  them  lower  it  is  a  vice,  and  ought  to  be  checked.  A 
peculiar  ingenuity  in  fome  workmen  of  the  fame  clafs,  will  I'aife 
them  above  this  level ;  and  the  more  they  can  raife  themfelves 
above  competition,  the  greater  will  their  gains  be.  By  becoming 
mafters  in  any  art,  they  fharc  the  profits  of  thofe  whom  they  em- 
ploy ;  and  thus  rife  in  rank  and  fortune,  provided  their  frugality 
concur  with  every  other  natural  or  acquired  advantage.  It  is  there- 
fore a  principle,  to  encourage  competition  imiverfally,  until  it  has  had  the 
£ffccl  to  reduce  people  of  imhijtry  to  the  phyjical-iiecejfary ,  and  to  prc'uent  it 
ever  from  bringing  them  loiver :  from  this  refults  tlie  necelTity  of  ap- 
plying every  expedient  for  relieving  certain  clafTcs  of  the  load  of 
their  children,  if  you  incline  they  fliould  breed  ;  and  of  preventing 
taxes  and  other  burthens  from  affedling  them  unequally. 

Chap.  XXII.  I  now  come  to  treat  duedly  of  inland  commerce, 
as  taking  place  upon  the  extindion  of  foreign  trade,  when  all 
attempts  to  recover  it  are  found  to  be  vain.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  a 
•wealthy  nation  is  not  to  confider  itfelf  as  undone:,  an  able  ftatef- 

man 
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man  muii  know  how  to  make  his  people  happy  in  every  fituation. 
It  is  an  tmiverfal  principle  of  condu6t,  private  and  political,  to  look 
forward,  and  to  improve  the  prefent  from  the  experience  of  the 
paft.  One  great  inconvenience  refulting  from  a  foreign  trade  already 
loft,  is,  that  there  is  no  farther  queftion  of  making  any  new  acqui- 
fition  of  wealth,  or  of  replacing  one  farthing  of  what  at  any  tima 
may  be  fent  out  of  the  country.  But  the  greatefl  inconvenieneiea 
are  felt  in  the  lofing  fuch  a  trade:  thefe  are  numberlefs,  when  an 
able  ftatefman  is  not  at  liand  to  prevent  them. 

That  I  may  point  them  out  in  order,  I  make  a.'  lliort  recapitula- 
tion of  OUT  principles  :  the  llighteft  hint  is  fufficient  to  ftiew  theip 
force  ;  and  when  miy  reader  is  fenfible  of  a  repetition,  which  he- 
finds  fuperfluous,  let  him  refledl  that  this  very  circumftance  is  a^ 
proof  of  their  exacflnefs.  In  this  fcience  we  muil  ufe  our  prin- 
ciples as  a  carpenter  ufes  his  foot-rule  j  there  is  nothing,  new  t©!- 
^im  in  this  inftrument ;  but  flill  he  mull  have  it  in  his  ha^nd^  to  be 
able  to  know  any  thing,  with  accuracy,  concerning  his  work^ 

In  this  chapter  I  throw  in  a  lliort  differtation  upon  the  difFerenc©* 
between  antient  and  modern  luxury.  Their  natures  and  eiFedts  are- 
briefly  infilled  on.  I  point  out  the  refemblance  between  the  luxury 
©f  modern; times,  and  that  of  the  few  grea^t  trading  cities  of  anti-- 
quity  ;  fueh  as  Tyre  and.  Carthage  ;  and  I  lliew  in  what  refpecH:  it: 
differed  from  that  luxury  which  proved  the  downfall  of  the  em--" 
pires  of  Afia  and  Rome. 

When  empires  were  once  formed,  they  were  ruined  by  lus:m77,  < 
and  preferred  by  means  of  their  wars :  becaufe  thefe  made  their;' 
wealth  circulate. 

When  the  trading  Hates  took  a  military  turn,  and  became  ambi-- 
tious  of  conqueft,  their  ruin  foon  followed:  becaufe  war  defl:royedt 
the  indullry  v/hich  made  their  greatnefs. 

The  caufe  of  difference  I  find  to  proceed  from  this  ;  that  in:  the-'- 
monar-chy,  the  riches  from  which  the  luxury  fprung  was  the  efFe6t. 
of  rapine  5  in  the  other,  the  effed:  of  induftry.    The  firfl  gave  no^' 

equivalents 
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equivalent  for  their  wealth  ;^  the  others  did.  Where  no  equivalent  is 
given  in    the  acquifition,    all  proportion  is  loft  in  the  diflipation. 
The  luxury  of  the  robbers  was  nionftrous  and  violent:  that  of  the 
merchants,  fyfteniatical  and  proportional.     The  luxury  of  the  mo- 
narchies brought  on  negle6l  in  public  affairs  :  in  the  cities,  it  was 
this  neglec5l  which  deftroyed  their  luxury.     The  luxury  of  the  mo- 
narchies had  nothing  to  recommend  it,  buttlie  gratification  of  the 
paflions  :  the  luxury  of  the  others  produced  no  harm,   but  from 
this  very  circumflanoe.     From  the  contraft  I  have  drawn,  I  eftabliih 
the  difl'erence  between  antient  and  modern  luxury.     The  firfl  was 
violent ;  the  laft  is  fyflematical,  and  can  be  fupported  by  induftry 
and  liberty  only.     A  farther  confequence  is,  that  as  rapine  is  in- 
compatible with   induftry,  fo  is  arbitrary  power :   confequently, 
thofe  abfolute  princes  who  cftablifli  induftry  in  their  country,  in 
order  to  tafte  of  the  fweets  of  luxury  and  wealth,  put  infenfibly  a 
bridle  in  the  mouths  of  their  fuccefTors,  who  muft,  from  this  con- 
fideration  alone,  fubmit  their  government  to  a  regular  fyftem  of 
laws  and  political  oeconomy. 

This  is  a  better  fcheme  for  limiting  the  arbitrary  power  of 
Princes  than  all  the  rebellions  that  ever  were  contrived.  Confu- 
lion  eftablifhes  arbitrary  power,  and  order  deftroys  it. 

Chap.  XXI-II.  When  a  nation,  which  has  long  dealt  and  enriched 
herfelf  by  a  reciprocal  commerce  in  manufa(5lures  with  other  na- 
tions, finds  the  balance  of  trade  turn  againft  her,  it  is  her  intereft 
to  put  a  total  ftop  to  it,  and  to  remain  as  flie  is,  rather  than  to  perfift 
habitually  in  a  pracTiice,  which,  by  a  change  of  circumftances, 
muft  have  effects  very  oppofite  to  thofe  advantages  which  it  pro- 
duced formerly.  Such  a  ftop  may  be  brought  about  by  the  means 
of  duties  and  prohibitions,  which  a  ftatefman  can  lay  on  importa- 
tions, fo  foon  as  he  perceives  that  they  begin  to  preponderate  with 
refpect  to  the  exportations  of  his  own  country. 

I  illuftrate  this  principle  by  an  examination  of  thofe  which  influ- 
ence the  eftablifhment  of  incorporated  cities  and  boroughs.    Ifliew 

how 
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how  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  Hates,  which  domeflic 
luxury,  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of  hving,  have  put  out  of  a  ca- 
pacity to  fupport  a  competition  with  ftrangers  (that  is  with  the  open 
country)  which  here  reprefents  the  reft  of  the  world.  I  fhew  the 
reafonablenefs  of  fuch  exclufive  privileges,  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
Ihare  the  burthens  peculiar  to  the  community,  in  fo  far  only  as 
regards  the  fupply  of  their  own  confumption  ;  and  I  point  out,  by 
what  methods  any  difcouragements  to  induftry  may  be  prevented, 
as  often  as  that  induftry  has  for  its  objedl  the  fupplying  the  wants 
of  thofe  who  are  not  included  in  the  corporation. 

From  the  long  and  conftant  praftice  of  railing  tax^s  within  in- 
corporated cities,  I  conclude,  that  taxes  are  a  very  natural  confe- 
quence  of  luxury,  and  of  the  lofs  of  foreign  trade  ;  and  as  Princes 
have  taken  the  hint  from  "the  cities,  to  extend  them  univerfally,  it 
is  no  wonder  to  fee  foreign  trade  put  an  end  to,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  injudicious  extenfions. 

Chap.  XXIV.  I  next  proceed  to  the  methods  proper  to  be  ufed, 
in  the  delicate  operation  of  fo  great  a  revolution  as  that  of  de- 
grading a  people  from  their  right  of  being  confidered  as  a  trading 
nation. 

•  If  a  ftatefman  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  every  article  of  im- 
portation ;  and  examines  minutely,  the  ufe  every  article  imported 
is  put  to ;  he  will  eafily  difcern,  when  it  is  proper  to  encourage, 
when  to  reftrain,  and  when  to  prohibit. 

In  this  examination,  however,  every  relation  muft  be  taken  in  : 
becauie  the  importation  of  a  foreign  commodity  afTe^ls  many  dif- 
ferent interefts,  fome  within,  fome  without  the  nation  ;  fome  di- 
reflly,  others  only  confequcntially.  Nothing  is  fo  complex  as  the 
interefts  of  trade.  The  importation  of  a  commodity  may  firft  ad- 
vance the  intereft  of  thofe  at  home,  who  furnifli  the  commodities 
exported,  of  v/hich  the  importation  is  the  return.  The  importa- 
tion may  be  ufeful  for  the  advancement  of  manufaftures,  pro- 
viding it  conftft  in  matter  lit  for  them  ;  yet  if  the  v/hole  manufac- 
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ture  produced  from  it  be  for  home-confumption,  the  national  intereft 
will,  on  the  whole,  be  hurt  by  the  importation.  The  importation  of 
wines  and  brandies  is  a  great  faving  upon  fubfiftence,  in  northern 
countries,  where  liquors  diililled  from  grain  are  made  to  fupply  the 
place  of  them.  Thefe  and  many  other  relations  mull  be  examined, 
before  a  ftatefman  can  pafs  fentence  upon  an  article  of  importa- 
tion. The  inquiry  made,  and  accounts  ballanced  on  both  fides, 
■every  hurtful  article  of  importation  ihould  be  cut  off;  and  when 
this  is  done,  if  the  confequence  fhouid  prove  a  general  flop  to  ex- 
portation, then  is  foreign  trade  decently  interred,  without  any  vio- 
lent revolution  ;  becaufe  the  llatefman  is  fuppofed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded gradually,  and  to  have  been  all  the  while  labouring  to  in- 
creafe  confumption  at  home,  in  proportion  as  the  indullrious  have 
been  forced  to  lie  idle  by  the  other  operations. 

When  foreign  trade  is  at  an  end,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
mull  be  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  home-fubfiflence,  incafe  their 
former  profperity  had  carried  them  beyond  it.  The  nation's 
wealth  muft  be  kept  entire,  and  made  to  circulate,  fo  as  to  provide 
fubfiftence  and  employment  for  every  body. 

Chap.  XXV.  Let  a  nation  be  reduced  ever  fo  low  in  point  of  fo- 
reign commerce,  ihc  will  always  find  a  demand  from  abroad  for 
the  fuperfluities  of  her  natural  produ6lions  ;  which,  if  rightly 
condu6led,  will  prove  a  means  of  advancing  her  national  wealth. 

If  the  exportation  of  fubfiftence  fhouid  go  foi"vvard,  while  many 
are  found  in  want  at  home,  a  reftraint  laid  upon  exportation  will 
not  redrefs  the  inconvenience  ;  becaufe  the  wretched  will  ftill  re- 
main fo,  unlefs  they  are  affifted  and  put  in  a  capacity  to  difpute  the 
fubfiftence  of  their  own  country  with  foreign  nations.  The  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  preponderancy  of  the  fcale 
of  work  at  home.  When  home-demand  does  not  fill  up  the  void, 
of  which  we  have  fpoken,  a  vicious  competition  takes  place  among 
thofe  who  work  for  a  phyftcal-necefTary  ;  the  price  of  their  labour 

falls 
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falls  below  the  general  flandard  of  fubuftence  abroad;  their  portion 
is  exported,  and  they  are  forced  to  ftarve. 

A  flatefman,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  a  luxurious  people,  mull 
endeavour  to  keep  his  balance  even  ;  and  if  a  fubverfion  is  necef- 
fary,  it  is  far  better  it  fhould  happen  by  the  preponderancy  of  the 
fcale  of  demand.  Here  is  my  reafon  for  preferring  this  alterna- 
tive. 

All  fubverfions  are  bad,  and  are  attended  with  bad  confequences. 
If  the  fcale  of  work  preponderates,  the  induftrious  will  fcarve, 
their  fubfiHence  will  be  exported ;  the  nation  gains  by  the  balance, 
but  appears  in  a  manner  to  fell  her  inhabitants.  If  the  fcale  of 
demand  preponderates,  luxury  mull  increafe,  but  the  poor  are  fed 
at  the  expence  of  the  rich,  and  the  national  Hock  of- wealth  Hands 
as  it  was.  Upon  the  celTation,  therefore,  of  foreign  trade,  you  mull 
either  lofe  your  people,  or  encourage  luxury. 

The  flatefman  having  regulated  the  concerns  of  his  outward 
commerce,  mull  apply  more  clofely  than  ever  to  his  domellic  con- 
cerns. I  reduce  the  principal  objecSls  of  his  attention  to  three. 
I.  To  regulate  the  progrefs  of  luxury  according  to  the  hands  ready 
to  fupply  the  demand  for  it.  2.  To  circumfcribe  the  bounds  of  it, 
that  is,  the  multiplication  of  his  people,  to  the  proportion  of  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  the  foiL  And  in  the  lall  place,  to  dillribute 
his  people  into  clalTes,  according  as  circumllances  (of  which  he  is 
not  mailer)  may  demand. 

Here  I  point  out  the  reafons  why  the  progrefs  of  luxury  does  lefs' 
hurt  to  a  great  kingdom  than  to  a  fmall  Hate.  Why  fumptuary 
law-s  are  good  in  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  and  why  they 
would  be  hurtful  in  London  or  Paris,  Why  the  ellablilliment  of  a 
Handing  army,  in  a  country  fully  peop^led  send  vich^  Ihould  be  accom- 
panied with  endeavours  to  diminilh  luxury,  in  order  to  prevent  too 
great  a  preponderancy  of  the  fcale  of  demand,  and  the  rifmg  of 
prices,  which  would  cut  off  the  hopes  of  recovering  a  foreign 
trade. 

T  t  t   2  Having 
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Having  briefly  gone  through  the  objeds  of  the  ftatefmnn's  con- 
cern, I  come  to  examine  the  natural  confequences  of  this  revo- 
lution upon  the  fpirit,  government,  and  manners  of  a  people, 
who  from  induftrious  and  frugal  are  become  luxurious  and  polite. 

The  traders  withdraw  their  flocks  as  trade  decays,  and  lend  it 
out  at  home  to  landed  men,  vv^ho  thereby  are  enabled  to  become 
luxurious.  This  indemnifies  the  induftrious  for  the  lofs  of  forei2:n 
demand.  When  the  money,  formerly  employed  in  order  to  gain 
more,  begins  to  circulate  at  home,  for  providing  fuperiluities,  and 
augmenting  domeflic  confumption,  the  country  appears  daily  to 
be  growing  more  opulent;  tradefmen  and  inanufa(5turers,  who  were 
formerly  confined  to  a  phyfical-necefiary,  are  now  eafy  in  their  cir- 
cumftances  ;  they  increafe  their  confumption  ;  this  accelerates  cir- 
culation; an  air  of  plenty  and  eafe  fpreads  over  tlie  face  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  very  confequences  of  their  decline,  are  conftrued 
as  invincible  proofs  of  their  growing  profperity. 

Riches  may  be  confidered  by  a  fi:atefinan  in  three  different  lights  ? 
as  a  mine  when  they  are  locked  up ;  as  an  obj  e(?c  of  trade  when, 
they  are  employed  in  order  to  gain  more  ;  or  as  an  object  of  luxury, 
and  fund  for  taxation,  when  they  are  fpent  in  the  gratification  of 
our  political  wants. 

The  general  caft  of  mind  and  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country  (in  fo  far  as  regards  money)  may,  I  think,  be  reduced 
to  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  modifications.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a 
ftatefman  to  work  upon  the  fpirit  of  his  people,  fo  as  to  model  their 
tafte  of  expence  by  infenfible  degrees,  and  to  bring  it  to  be  ana- 
logous to  that  principle  which  is  mofh  conducive  to  national  profr 
perity»  Hoarding  in  private  people,  can  hardly  ever  be  advanta- 
geous to  a  ftate  J  when  the  ftate  hoards,  the  cafe  is  very  different, 
as  fhall  be  fliewn.  While  money  is  employed  to  gain  more,  it 
never  can  procure  to  the  proprietor,  either  power  or  authority; 
but  when,  in  the  laft  cafe,  it  is  employed  for  the  gratification  of 
Qur  defires,  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious,  it  acquires  power;  ecn- 
1  fequently. 
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fequendy,  may  rival  that  influence  which  no  perfon  ought  to  en- 
joy, but  he  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  ftatc.  This  is  the  mother  of 
fa(5tiQn,  and  the  root  from  which  all  hurtful  parties  fpring.  It  is 
by  fuch  means  that  governments  (be  they  good  or  bad)  are  brought 
into  anarchy.  Private  wealth  corrupted  ^  and  at  lail  deftroyed  the 
excellence  of  the  Roman  commonwealth:  and  private  wealth  alone 
eftablifhed  the  liberty  of  Holland  upon  the  ruins  of  Spanifh  tyranny.. 
So  foon  therefore  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  begin  to  employ 
their  riches  to  gratify  their  inclinations,  at  the  fame  time  fliould  a 
ftatefman  begin  to  make  himfelf  rich,  in  order  to  preferve  that  fu- 
periority  which  is  eflential  to  him  who  fits  at  the  head  of  every 
principle  of  acftion.  And  whenever  this  lies  beyond  his  reach,  the 
power  he  had  will  foon  difappear ;  and  the  government  will  take  a. 
new  form. 

A  llatefman  acquires  wealth  by  impofing  taxes  upon  his  people  :■ 
rapine  is  the  tax  of  the  defpote ;  capitation,  land  tax,  and  others 
which  affedl  perfons,  are  thofe  of  the  monarch  j  excifes  upon  con- 
fumption  are  impofed  by  limited  governments.  The  firfl  lay  all 
flat,,  the  fecond  affed:  growing  wealth,  the  lafl:  accelerate  diflipation, 
I  conclude  my  chapter  with  fome  little  hiftorical  illuflrations  con- 
cerning the  power  and  influence  of  great  men  in  a  ftate,  under 
diflerent  circumftances. 

Chap.  XXVL  I  next  confider  the  nature  of  what  I  call  the  Balance- 
of  ivealfh.  The  more  circulation  there  is  in  a  country,  the  more 
this  obje(5t  becomes  important.  While  the  greateft  part  of  a  nation's- 
coin  was  locked  up  ;  or  while  it  circulated  by  rapine  and  extortion,, 
the  efFecfks  difcovered  in  modern  times,  where  it  circulates  by  in- 
duftry,  and  as  an  adequate  equivalent  for  fervices,  were  hardly- 
perceived. 

The  fpecie,  or  circulating  coin  of  a  country,  mufl  be  confldered 
as  a  part  of  the  national  patrimony.  This  is  conftantly  changing: 
hands  in  a  country  of  induftry,  and  he  who  is  proprietor  of  any 
part  of  it,  is  in  fo  far  a  proprietor  of  the  public  flock, 
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With  this  fpecies  of  property,  every  other  may  be  acquired. 
When  it  is  given  as  the  price  of  land,  fuch.  an  exchange  produces 
no  alteration  in  the  refpeftive  fituation  of  the  parties.  An  eflate  in 
land  is  neitlier  better  or  worfe  than  another  in  coin  of  the  fame 
value.  If  I  purchafe  an  annuity,  or  pay  off  my  debts  \yith  the  coin 
I  have  in  my  pocket,  neither  I  or  the  perfon  with  whom  I  tranfad, 
make  any  change  of  fituation  in  point  of  wealth. 

But  if  I  lay  out  my  coin  for  confumable  commodities  for  my 
own  ufc,  then  fo  foon  as  any  part  of  what  I  buy  is  confumed,  I  be-- 
come  poorer :  for  this  operation  annihilates,  in  a  manner,  as  to  me, 
the  coin  I  had.  This  I  call  a  vibration  in  the  balance  of  wealth ;  I 
grow  poorer,  and  he  who  produced  the  confumable  commodity  for 
my  ufe,  is  fo  far  richer:  tlie  balance,  .therefore,  is  turned  againft 
me,  in  his  favour. 

As  many  people,  therefore,  live  by  producing  confumable  commo- 
dities, one  ufe  of  coin  is  to  render  inconfumable,  as  it  were,  that  part 
of  them  which  is  fuperfluous  to  our  own  confumption.  By  this 
operation  the  fuperfluity  pafles  into  other  hands  who  confume  it,  and 
the  coin  which  the  induilrious  receive  in  return  purchafes  a  fupply 
for  all  their  wants,  in  proportion  as  they  choofe  to  relieve  them. 

The  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth,  therefore,  is  no  more 
than  the  changes  which  are  daily  taking  place,  as  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  riches  between  the  individuals  of  a  Ilate :  and  as  this 
vibration  can  only  be  produced  when  the  coin  any  one  poflefles 
comes  to  difappear,  without  his  retaining  the  poffeffion  of  any 
real  equivalent  which  he  can  alienate  for  the  fame  value ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  balance  is  conftantly  turning  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
either  fell  their  effe(fts,  their  fervice,  or  their  work ;  and  this  ba- 
lance they  retain,  in  proportion  as  their  gains  exceed  their  own 
confumption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  balance  is  conftantly  turning 
againft  the  idle  confumers ;  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  produce 
nothing ;  confequently,  the  whole  of  their  confumption  goes  in 
diminution  of  their  wealth. 

7  Hitherto 
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Hitherto  the  queftion  has  only  been  about  the  balance  of  move- 
able  wealth,  that  is  coin  ;  but  the  introdudlion  of  this,  together  with 
a  talle  for  fuperfluity,  has  the  effeft  of  melting  down  Jolld  property 
into  what  I  call  fymholical  money. 

When  once  this  refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money  takes  place, 
wefeehoufes,  lands,  jurifdiftions,  provinces,  principalities,  crowns, 
fcepters  and  empires,  thrown  into  circulation  by  means  of  the 
fymbolical  money  called  bank  notes,  transfer  in  bank  Hock,  ac- 
counts, bonds,  mortgages,  alienations  of  domain,  mortgage  of 
taxes,  and  ceffions  made  in  definitive  treaties. 

As  frugality  and  induHry  are  in  our  days  capable  of  amaffing 
the  greateft  fortunes  in  folid  property,  fo  is  diffipation,  by  the 
means  of  fymbolical  money,  as  certain  an  expedient  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  them.  From  this  I  conclude,  that  diffipation  implies 
frugality,  and  frugality  diffipation.  In  every  country  of  great  cir- 
culation, they  balance  and  deflroy  one  another ;  and  fince  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  equality  of  fortune  to  be  preferved  without  pro- 
fcribing  alienation,  that  is  circulation,  the  next  bell  expedient  for 
making  people  equal,  I  think,  is  to  enrich  them  by  turns. 

I  conclude  my  chapter  by  inquiring  into  the  efFe(5ls  of  national 
debts  upon  the  vibration  of  this  balance  ;  and  I  conclude,  from  the 
principles  laid  down,  that  with  refpecft  to  the  collective  interefts  of 
the  flate,  that  is,  between  the  Hate  itfelf,  the  creditors,  and  the 
people,  there  is  no  vibration  of  wealth  produced  by  loans  to  the 
public.  But  that  according  as  the  money  borrowed  is  fpent  in  the 
country  or  abroad,  in  fo  far  the  balance  is  either  made  to  vibrate 
between  individuals  at  home,  or  to  turn  againfl  the  ftate  in  favout 
of  foreign  nations. 

Chap.  XXVII.  I  next  endeavour  to  fliew  how  neceflary  a  thing  it 
is  for  a  ftatefman  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  effedts  of  circulation.  By  this  he  is  able  to  judge,  when  the 
coin  circulating  in  the  country  is  fufficient  for  carrying  on  aliena- 
tion ;  and  when  it  is  not,  he  is  taught  how  to  augment  the  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  it,  either  by  drawing  it  from  the  repofitories  as  oft  as  he 
finds  the  inhabitants  difpofed  to  lock  it  up  ;  or  by  fubftituting  fym- 
bohcal  or  paper  money  in  place  of  it,  when  the  metals  are  really 
wanting. 

Here  I  obferve,  that  the  circulating  or  current  money  of  any  nation 
is  conftantly  in  proportion  to  the  tafte  of  diffipation  in  the  rich,  and 
application  to  induftry  in  the  poor. 

When  the  diffipation  of  the  rich,  tends  to  call  off  the  induftrious 
from  fupplying  the  branches  of  exportation,  then  the  ftatefman,  in 
place  of  facilitating  the  melting  down  of  folid  property  in  favour  of 
domeftic  circulation,  by  the  eafy  introdu6tion  of  fymbolical  mo- 
ney, fhould  render  this  operation  more  difficult,  permitting  the 
lands  to  be  loaded  by  entails,  fubllitutions,  trulls,  fettlements,  and 
other  inventions  which  may  hurt  the  credit  of  young  people,  fuch  as 
retarding  the  term  of  coming  to  full  age,  and  others  of  a  like 
nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  lands  remain  ill  cultivated  ;  while  the 
numerous  clafles  remain  idle  and  poor ;  and  while  much  money  is 
found  locked  up,  the  very  oppofite  adminiilration  is  expedient: 
Every  method  then  mufl  be  employed  to  facilitate  and  eflablilli  the 
credit  of  thofe  who  have  folid  property ;  fuch  as  the  introduction  of 
loans  upon  interefl ;  the  breaking  entails  upon  ellates  ;  the  facili- 
tating the  fale  of  them,  in  favour  of  the  liquidation  of  all  claims 
competent  to  the  induftrious,  againfl  the  proprietors,  even  declaring 
the  caufc  of  creditors  the  favourable  fide  in  all  ambiguous  law- 
fuits  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  allowing  arrcflment  of  the  perfon  for  move- 
able debts,  which  is  fupporting  the  interefl:  of  creditors  as  far,  I 
think,  as  is  poffiible,  in  any  free  nation.  Every  regulation  becomes, 
in  fhort,  expedient,  which  can  favour  the  induflirious,  accelerate 
circulation,  and  eilablifli  a  credit  to  every  one  in  proportion  to  his 
worth. 

The  more  money  becomes  neceffary  for  carrying  on  confumption, 
the  more  it  is  eafy  to  levy  taxes  ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  advance  the 

public 
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public  good,  by  drawing  from  the  rich,  a  fund  fuMcient  to  employ 
both  the  defefving,  and  the  ftior,  in  the  fervice  of  tile  Hate ;  Or  to 
corre(5l  the  bad  confequences  of  domeflic  luxury  as  to  foreign  trade, 
by  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  bounties  upon  expor- 
tation. 

In  imposing  taxes,  a  ftatefman  fhould  attend  to  the  nature  of 
thofe  branches  of  circulation  where  the  balance  is  made  to  vibrate, 
in  order  to  diftinguifli  them  from  thofe  Where  no  vibration  is  im- 
plied. When  a  man  buys  an  eflate,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  make 
him  pay  a  tax  of  cent ^ per  cent,  though  you  may  fafely  make  him 
pay  at  that  ratCj  when  he  buys  a  pint  of  gin,  or  a  pound  of  cho- 
colate. . 

In  taxes,  again,  upon  confumption,  a  particular  attention  is  to  be 
had,  not  to  confound  thofe  which  are  paid  by  people  who  confume 
to  gratify  their  defires,  with  thofe  which  are  paid  by  fuch  as 
confume  in  order  to  produce  j  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  aiFe<3;  the 
rich,  with  thofe  which  affed:  the  indullrious. 

Farther,  a  ftatefman  mull  fee  with  perfpicuity  how  far  the  impq- 
fition  of  taxes  may  influence  the  prices  of  exportable  goods ;  and  in 
fo  fat  as  prices  are  influenced  by  them,  they  mull  be  refunded  with 
intereft,  and  even  when  that  is  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the  foreign 
competition,  premiums  or  bounties  are  to  be  thrown  in,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  new  inipofitions  upon  domeflic  confumption. 

As  all  augmentations  muil  at  lafl  come  to  a  flop,  fo  mufl  thefe 
expedients  for  the  fupport  of  foreign  trade  againft  the  influence  of 
domeflic  abufe  ;  but  when  trade  comes, to  a  flop,  taxes  may  be  in- 
creafed;  becaufe  the  confiderations  in  favour  of  exportation  are 
removed.  The  ftatefman  then  mufl  change  his  plan,  and  make 
Ufe  of  the  power  and  influence  he  acquires  by  an  opulent  ex- 
chequer, to  root  out  the  abufes  which  have  dried  up  the  fpring 
from  which  his  country  ufed  to  receive  a  continual  augmen- 
tation of  wealth. 

VOL.  L  U  u  u  I  con- 
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I  conclude  my  chapter  with  this  refledlion :  That  under  a  wife 
adminiftration,  every  vice  in  a  ftate  carries  a  proper  antidote  along 
with  it. 

If  luxury  extinguiflies  foreign  trade  it  grv€S  birth  to  taxation ; 
and  money  in  the  hands  of  a  good  ftatefman  is  an  irrefiilible, engine 
for  corredling  every  abufe. 

In  treating  of  taxes,  I  frequently  look  no  farther  than  my  pen, 
when  I  raife  my  head;  and  look  about,  I.  find  the  politics  of  my 
clofet  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  century  in  which  I  live.  I 
agree  that  the  difference  is  flriking  j  but  ftill.reafon  is  reafon,  and 
there  is  no  impoffibility  in  the  fuppofition  of  its  becoming  praftice. 

Chap.  XXVIII.  Prices  imply  alienation  for  money,  and  frequent 
and  famihar  alienations  only  can  fix  a.ftandard. 

The  price  of  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity  regulate,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  price  of  every  thing  elfe.  Now  the  frequent  and  fa- 
miliar alienation  of  fuch.  articles  implies  induflry,  and  a  numerous 
clafs  of  free  hands  ;  becaufe  thefe  only  are  the  buyers*  No  aliena- 
tion is  implied  in  the  confumption  of  neceffaries,  by  thofe  whofe 
occupation  it  is  to  produce  them  for  themfelves.  Did  every  one, 
therefore,  fupply  liimfelf  with  neceffaries,  there  would  be.  no 
alienation  of  them ;  confequently,  no  price  fixed.  From  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  price  of  neceffaries  depends  on  the  occupations 
of  a  peopk,  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  their  fpecie. 

The  ftandard  price  oi  Juhfiftence  is  in  the  compound  proportion  of 
xAt  number  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  buy,  and  of  the  demand; 
found  for  their  labour.  Subliftence  never  can  rife  above  the  leveLof 
the  faculties  of  the  numerous  claffes  of  a  people;  becaufe  fo  foonas 
a- price  rifes  above  the  faculties  of  the  buyer,  his  demand  is  witlir- 
drawn  ;  and  when  the  demand  of  a  numerous  clafs  is  withdrawn, 
ftibfiftence  is  found  in  too  great  plenty  for  tile  rich,  to  bear  a  high. 

price. 

The  more  equal,  therefore,  the  faculties  of  the  indiiftrious  po- 
pulace of  any  country  are,  the  lefs  diftrefs  will  follow  upon  fcar- 
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city,  and  thofe  only,  whofe  means  cannot  readh  that  (landard  price, 
run  any  rifk  of  ftarving. 

The  faculties,  therefore,  of  the  phyftcal-neceffarians  (as  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  call  them)  will,  in  countries  of  induftry,  de- 
termine the  ftandard  value  of  fuhfiftence  ;  and  the  value,  in  money ^ 
which  they  receive  for  their  work,  will  determine  the  ftandard  of 
thofe  faculties  ;  confequently,  the  price  of  fuhfiftence  muft  rife 
and  fall  according  to  the  numher  of  workmen,  and  demand  for 
their  work :  that  is  to  fay,  the  price  of  fuhfiftence  muft  be  in  the 
compound  proportion  above  mentioned. 

Here  I  am  led  into  an  examination  of  the  t)pinion  of  Meflrs.  De 
Montefquieu  and  Hume,  who  think  that  the  price  of  every  thing 
depends  upon  the  qtimititj  of  fpecie  in  the  country,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  the  repr^fentation  of  every  thing  'vendible ;  as  if  thefe  two 
quantities,  the  commodities,  and  the  fpecie,  were  divided  into  aliquot 
parts,  exaftly  proportioned  to  one  another.  I  do  my  endeavour  to 
inveftigate  the  meaning  of  thefe  proportions,  in  order  to  fhew  in 
what  refpecSt  they  lead  to  «rror,  in  place  of  throwing  light  upon 
an  intricate  qu«flion :  and  then  I  propofe  another  docftrine,  which 
is,  that  nothing  can  determine  the  value  of  a  vendible  commo- 
dity, any  where,  but  the  complicated  operations  of  demand  and  competition, 
which  however  frequently  influenced  by  wealth,  yet  never  can  be 
regulatedhy  it. 

Chap.  XXIX.  In  this  chapter  I  follow  the  fucceflion  of  Mr. 
Hume's  ideas,  in  his  political  difcourfes  ;  and  as  he  is  led  from 
his  principles  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  wrong 
balance -of  trade  againft  a  nation,  but  on  the  contrary  thinks  that 
the  nature  of  money  refembles  that  of  a  fluid,  which  tends  every 
where  to  a  level :  In  purfuing  the  confequences  of  our  former  rea- 
foning,  I  fliew,  tkat  nothing  is  fo  eafy,  or  mor^  common  than  a 
right  or  a  wrong  balance  of  trade ;  and  I  obferve,  that  what  we 
laean  by  a  balance,  is  not  the  bringing  the  fluid  to  a  level,  but 
.either  the  accumulating  or  raifing  it  in  fome  countries,  by  the 
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ineans  oJFiiatiog.^lf  hiid.^iftry  aji^d  -vKJucliis-a  right  balance- ^ 

or  the  depreffing  it  in  others,  by  national  hTx;"UX]f  and  diili^atlonv, 
which  is  a  wrong  one.  TlikU^  the  geHera.l  (iQ(5ti'iae  of-  the  kve,l<^^n. 
only  take  place,  on  the  fuppofition  that  all  nations  ai'.e  equally  fru=*. 
gal  and  induflrioiis  i  or  rather,  that  tlxey  haye  30.1  equal  mixtiia;e  of 
thefe  and  their  oppofite  quaEties,  together  wi.C;h  a*  reciprocal  t^ai<^ 
entirely  laid  open.  When  the  ideas  of  different  people  are  faij^y 
expofed,  every  queflion  comes  to  be  refolved  \\fithout  difpiitation  r 
vices  in  reafoning  feldom  tak,e  place  b,u£  when,  t^rms-are  not  rightly^ 
underilood. 

Chap.  XXX^.  As  the  intention,  of  tl>i.a  inqiiiry  is  not;  to  treat  of 
popiilation,  agriculture^  trade,  induftry,  &c..  as  parbicular  fu.V' 
]e(5ls,  but  as  objedts  influencing  the  political  oeconomy  of  ijioderi^j 
Hates,  my  end  is  anfwered,  fo^  foon  as  I-  find  th^:  geuo^l  pria+ 
eiples  relating  to  each  ftifficiently  deduced  and  ranged  undergene^! 
ral  heads.  The  ufe,,  therefore,  of  a  chapter  of  mifcellaneo"us  que- 
fhionsand  obfervations,  is  to-ferve  as  an  exercife  on  whafc  is  gmxei 
before ;  to  introduce,  v^ithout  a  direct  connection,  queftions  a»Pr 
logons  to  the  fubjedl  of  tht=  book,  or  to  give  a  further  exteijfionr  to- 
Cuch.  as  I  have  treated,  in  the  courfe  of  the  chapters:,  wiclj..  t0G>> 
lUuch  brevity. 

In  the  firfl  and  fecond  queftions,  L  endeavour  to  fhew,  tha.t  the 
quantity  of  coin  in  any  country,  is  no  fufficient  rule  forjudging  of 
the  ftate  of  her  foreign  trade  ;  becaufe  money  may  be  acquired 
and  expended  by  operations  nowife  mercantile.  A  nation,  map 
borrov/  from  foreigners  more  than  the  amount  of  the  balance 
againft  lier :  fhe,  may  pj^y  away,  in,;  fubfidies,  and  foreign:  wars, 
fams  greatly  beyond  the  value  of  a.  right  balancer  on  Iier  trade. 
She  may  call-in  her  fpecie,  and  trade  with  it  abroad,  while  paper 
is  made  to  circulate  in  it^  place  at  home :  or  flie  may  lock  it  up  in 
banks,  where  it  never  may  appear.  In  fliort,  the  riches  of  a  trading ■ 
nation  may  refemble  thofe  of  a  trading  man;  who  may  be  inL- 
sienfely  rich,  wiiltvery  little  fpecie  in  his  poflefTion, 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  riches  of  a  prodigal  nation  may  refemble 
thofe  of  a  prodigal  man ;  who  may  be  full  of  money,  borrowed 
from  alL  hands,  upon  the  credit  of  a  large  fnnd  of  foKd  pro- 
perty. 

The  third  qneftion  concerns  the  effeiflSs  of  riches  in  thofe  coun- 
tries where  trade  and:  induftry  are  little  known.  Under  fuch  cir-^ 
ciamftances,  coin  murft  be  locked:  Bp,.  ojc  virtuic:  will  go  to  wreck. 
Why  ?  Bgcaufe,  if  coin  circulate  where  there  is  no  induftry,  it  mult 
eirculate  for  no- adeqtiate  equivalent  in  work  arfervice;  that  is=^ 
for  the  gratification  of  the  paffions,  or  in  monllrous  prodigality. 
Experience  demonilrated  the  truth  of  fehia  principle.  While  the? 
Greek  Monarclis  of  Afia  and  ^gypt  remained  in  polTeilion  of  their 
vaft  treafures,  virtue  and  fimplicity  Hood  their  ground  ;  when  thofe 
Eiches  were  thrown  into,  circulation,  tinder  the  firft  Roman  Em- 
perors, we  fee  the  horrible  confequences  v/hich  enfued.  What" 
could  produce  fuch  monfters,  except  a  tafte  of  diffipation,  without- 
rational  objedts  to  difcharge  their  wealth  upon  I  All  the  money  in 
theuniTerfe,  thrown  into  the,  hands  of  an  extravagant  modern 
Frince,  would  not  affect  his  morals  ;  the,  tafte  of  luxury  would  foon^ 
difcharge  him  of  it  j  and  the  confequence  would  be,  to  enrich; 
thofe  who  gratified  his  defires,  and  that  neaacly  in  proportion  tty 
their  fervice.  But  in  antientr  times:,  the  violence  of  government' 
ftopped  the  progrefs  of  induftry :  the  confequence  of  which  was,, 
that  the  few  produ6lions  of  it  were  Ibid  for  the moft  exorbitant 
prices j  and  the  wealth  accumulated  by  private  people  commonly 
occafioned  their  deftruftion  ;  becaufe  rapine  was:  the  only  expedient 
Princes  had  fallen  upoa  to  draw  back  money  into  their  coffers. 

Comparing  the  antient  withour  modern  eeconomy,  I  find  both  are' 
curious  and  entertaining.  A  contraft  often  makes  us^  refle<5l  upons 
circumftances  which  otherwife  might  efcape  our  obfervation. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  queflions,  I  apply  the  principles  we  have 
Mddowjiy  in, order  to  difcover  why  the  eftabiiflinient  of  trade  and^ 

'  induftry 
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induftry  has  naturally  given  rife  to  an  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  ta^Ki- 
tdon,  and  regular  Handing  armies. 

This  leads  me  to  compare  circumflanceS  relative  to  the  oeconomy 
•of  Europe  fome  centuries  ago,  when  taxes  were  almoft  unknown, 
with  the  prefent  times,  when  they  are  becoming  daily  more  fami- 
liar ;  and  I  fliew  that  they  are,  in  a  great  part,  paid  in  lieu  of  the 
perfonal  fervice  to  which  the  fubje6ts  were  formerly  bound,  and  by 
the  means  of  which  flates  were  fupported ;  and  if  they  are  ex- 
tended beyond  this  proportion,  it  is  in  confequence  of  a  new  cir- 
culation opened  between  the  Hate  and  thofe  who  ferve  it :  fo  that 
the  effedl  of  taxes,  fpent  within  a  country  well  governed,  is  to 
draw  money  gratuitoully  from  thofe  who  have  a  fuperfluity  of  it, 
in  order  to  beftow  it  upon  thofe  who  arc  willing  and  capable  to  ad- 
vance the  fervice  of  the  ftate  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  oblige 
private  people  to  lay  out  their  money  for  the  fei*vice  of  their 
countiy. 

From  the  fame  principles,  and  from  a  very  fUccinft  hiftorical 
dedudion  of  the  fadls  relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  militia  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  I  endeavour  to  fliew,  that 
Handing  armies  in  our  days  are  become  neceffary,  while  Princes 
have  the  rage  of  making  war ;  becaufe,  without  keeping  up  fuch 
bodies  of  men  in  time  of  peace,  the  call  of  the  luxurious  would 
provide  employment  for  them,  which  they  would  not  choofe  to 
quit,  when  the  will  of  their  fovereign  might  command  their  at- 
tendance. 

Thefe  queftions  lead  me  to  inqure  into  the  method  of  eftimating 
the  relative  power  of  different  ftates  in  making  war. 

Here  I  reduce  power  to  the  two  principles  of  men  and  money ; 
the  men  at  the  cqmmand  of  a  ftate,  are  thofe  who  have  a  poor  and 
precarious  living,  or  at  leaft  a  worfe  condition  than  that  which 
the  ftate  can  offer  for  their  military  fervice  ;  confequently,  the 
more  a  people  are  ufefully  employed,  the  lefs  they  are  calculated 
for  filling  armies.    From  hence  it  is  that  luxury  is  faid  to  render  a 
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nation  effeminate :  a  true  propoiition,  when  rightly  underllood,  re- 
latively to  the  induftrious,  not  to  the  luxurious  claiTes  of  the 
people. 

The  annual'  revenue  of  a  flate  is  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  j 
becaufe  it  is  at  the  time  of  circulation  only  that  national  contribu- 
tions can  Be  levied  with  the  fewell  inconveniencies.  Money  which 
does  not  circulate  is  of  no  ufe  to  the  proprietors,  and  confequently 
can  be  of  no  utility  to  the  flate. 

Credit  is  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  paying  the  intereft  of. 
money  borrowed. 

Having  abundantly  inflfted'on  the  advantages  of  induftry  inpro^ 
viding  for  the  poor,  I  now  come  to  confider  its  permanent  effe(5ls,, 
after  the  firll  end  has  been  accomplifhed.  If  a  thoufand  pounds 
are  bellowed  upon  making  a  fire-work,  a  number  of  people  are 
thereby  employed,  and  gain  a  temporary  livelihood.  If  the.  fame 
fum  is  bellowed  for  making  a  canal  for  watering  the  fields  of  a 
province,  a  like  number  of  people  may  reap  the  fame  benefit,  and 
hitherto  accounts  flknd  even:  but  the  fire-work  played  ofl?",  what 
remains,  but  the  fmoke  and  fi;ink  of  the  powder?  Whereas  the 
confequcnce  of  the  canal  is  a  perpetual  fertility  to  a  formerly  bar- 
ren foil;  Here  I  enter  again  into  an  examination  and  confronta- 
tion of  antient  and' modern  oeconomy.  I  fhew  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  antients  had  not-  the  fametendency  to  deftroy  fimpli- 
city,  as  the  luxury  of  modern  times  has- ;  becaufe  they  owed  their' 
magnificence  to  the  flavery  of  the  inferior  clalTes  of  people,  who> 
got  no  return  for  their  labour  farther  than  bare  fubfiftence.- 
Whereas  modern  magnificence  depends  upon  induftry  ;  whiclii 
draws  after  it  fuch  a  ren'ibution  in  money,  as  foon  enables  thofe' 
who  at  firft' contributed  to  the  luxury  of  others,  to  calFfor  the  like 
fervices  from- an  inferior  clafs,  who  are  entering  on  the  courfe: 
which  the  more  wealthy  abandon: 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  wliich 
ought  to  regulate  the  ellablilhment  of  trading  companies.    Thofe: 

princigless 
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principles  relate  to  the  advantages  aiid  di/advantag.cs  which  feverally 
attend  them.  The  principal  advantage  in  common  to  allj  proceeds 
from  the  union  of  private  ftocks ;  confequently,  the  flatefman 
ought  to  protect  companies  fo  far  only  as  this  union  promotes  the 
end  for  which  they  were  inilituted :  but  whenever  he  finds  that  the 
ilrength  of  united  ftocks  is  made  ufe  of  to  opprefs  the  unincor- 
porated induftrious,  he  ought  to  take  thefe  under  his  protedlion, 
by  providing  an  outlet  for  their  indullry,  by  which  he  will  fruftrate 
any  attempt  of  turning  that  into  a  monopoly,  which  was  intended 
only  to  extend  trade  and  induftry. 

The  fecond  advantage  is  peculiar  to  fuch  companies  as  trade  to 
foreign  parts  under  exclufive  privileges.  By  thefe  a  ftate  reaps  the 
benefit  of  keeping  prices  low  in  foreign  markets ;  becaufe  the 
company  is  freed  from  the  competition  of  their  own  countrymen. 
But  the  inconvenience  refultmg  in  confequence  of  this,  is,  that  as 
the  company  buys,  fo  they  zKofell  without  competition.  The  me- 
thod, therefore,  of  preventing  the  bad  confequence  of  this,  is,  for 
the  ftate  conftantly  to  be  at  the  great  expence  of  every  fuch  fettle- 
ment  in  favour  of  foreign  trade ;  and  to  grant  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege in  favour  of  commerce  in  general,  and  not  in  the  common 
way,  as  an  indemnification  to  particular  people  for  the  expence  of 
making  the  fettlement,  or  from  other  political  confiderations.  When 
an  exclufive  privilege  is  granted  upon  fuch  principles,  the  ftate 
mav  retain  a  power  of  infpedion  into  all  their  affairs,  and  may 
open  the  doors  of  the  company  to  new  fubfcribers,  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  for  the  trade,  in  place  of  allowing  the  company  to 
fwell  their  ftock  with  borrowed  money.  By  fuch  means  frauds  are 
prevented ;  a  foundation  is  laid  for  feveral  mercantile  operations, 
which  advance  the  profperity  of  the  ftate,  without  hurting  the 
company ;  and  jealoufy  is  taken  away,  by  preventing  the  too  clofe 
connexion  between  the  members  of  it,  when  few  in  number,  from 
degenerating  into  an  opprefilve  and  fcandalous  monopoly. 

End  of  the  Second  Book, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS,  book,  which  treats  of  money,  contains  fuch  variety  of 
matter,  that  I  have  found  an  advantage  in  dividing  it  into  two 
parts.  In  the  firft,  the  principles  are  deduced  and  applied  prin- 
cipally to  the  domeftic  circumftances  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1750,  when  this  book  was  written.  In  the  fecond,  the  interefts  of 
foreign  trade,  and'  ftate  of  coin  in  the  two  great  commercial  nations 
with  whom  we  are  in  correfpondence  are  taken  in. 

feftead  of  a  chapter  of  recapitulation  at  the  end  of  the  book,  I 
found  here  that  a  full  table  of  contents  would  give  the  reader  a 
general  view  of  the  fubje6t,  and  ferve  the  purpofe  of  recolledlion 
better. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  OECONOMY, 


BOOK      III. 

OF   MONEY   AND    COIN. 


PART     T. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MONEY  DEDUCED  AND  APPLIED 
TO  THE  COIN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IN  an  inquiry  like  this,  where,  at  almoll  every  Hep,  we  find  it 
branching  out  into  new  relations,  which  lead  to  different  chains 
of  confequences,  it  is  of  ufe  to  have  recourfe  to  every  expedient  for 
connecting  the  whole  together. 

For  this  purpofe,  an  introdu(ftory  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  fubje<5t  feems  neceiTary. 

The  reader  will  have  obferved  that  the  laft  chapters  of  the  pre- 
ceding book  (thofe  I  mean  which  treat  of  the  vibration  of  the  ba- 
lance of  wealth  and  of  circulation)  have  been  writ  with  a  view  to 
introduce  the  fubje(5t  of  money. 

X  X  X   2  I  thought 
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I  thought  it  better  to  anticipate  fome  principles  by  connecting 
them  directly  with  thofe  of  trade,  than  to  introduce  this  part  of  my 
fubjedl  as  a  new  treatife. 

The  affiftante  our  memory  receives  from  fuch  a  dillribution  muft 
compenfate  the  inconvenience  of  a  few  repetitions. 

I  have,  in  the  laft  cliapters  of  the  fecond  book  here  referred  to,, 
had  occafion  to  mention,  and  flightly  to  point  out  fome  eflential  dif- 
ferences between  coin  and  paper  money.  I  have  fliewn  the  great 
ufefulnefs  of  the  latter  in  fupporting  circulation. 

Although,  in  giving  the  definition  of  paper  money  in  the  twenty 
fixth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  I  mentioned  credit  as  being  a  term 
fynonimous  with  it ;  yet  this  was  done  only  for  the  fake  of  fim- 
plifying  our  ideas :  one  of  the  beft  expedients  for  calling  light 
upon  an  intricate  fubj eft.  It  is  now'requifite  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  them. 

Symbolical  or  paper  money  is  but  a  fpecies  of  credit :  it  is  no 
more  than  the  meafure  by  which  credit  is  reckoned.  Credit  is  the 
bafis  of  all  contracts  between  men :  few  can  be  fo  limultaneous.  as 
not  to  leave  fome  performance,  or  preftation,  as  the  civilians  call 
it,  on  one  fide  or  other,  at  leaft  for  a  fliort  time,  in  fufpence.  He 
therefore  who  fulfils  his  part,  gives  credit  to  the  party  who  only 
promifes  to  fulfil,  and  according  to  the  variety  of  contrails,  the 
nature  of  the  preftations,  or  performances,  therein  flipulated,  and 
the  fecurity  given  for  fulfilling  what  is  not  performed,  credit 
affumes  difterent  forms,  and  communicates  to  us  different  ideas. 
Paper  credit  or  fymbolical  money,  on  the  other  liand,  is  more 
fimple.  It  is  an  obligation  to  pay  the  intrinfic  value  of  certain  de- 
nominations of  inoney  contained  in  the  paper.  Here  then  lies  the 
difference  between  a  payment  made  in  intrinfic  value,  and  another 
made  in  paper.  He- who  pays  in  intrinfic  value,  puts  the  perfon  to 
whom  he  pays  in  the  real  pofTefiion  of  what  he  owed ;  and  this 
done,  there  is  no  more  place  for  credit.  He  who  pays  in  paper 
puts  his  creditor  only  in  poffeflion  of  another  perfon's  obligation  to 

make 
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make  that  value  good  to  him ;  here  credit  is  neceffary  even  after  the 
payment  is  made. 

Some  intrinfic  vaKie  or  other,  therefore,  mufl  be  found  out  to 
form  the  bafis  of  paper  money :  for  without  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
fix  any  determinate  ilandard-worth  for  the  denominations  contained 
in  the  paper. 

I  have  found  no  branch  of  my  fubjedt  fo  difficult  to  reduce  to 
principles,  as  the  do6lrine  of  money :  this  difficulty,  however,  has 
not  deterred  me  from  undertaking  it.  It  is  of  great  confequence  to 
a  ftatefman  to  underftand  it  thoroughly ;  and  it  is  of  the  laft  im- 
portance to  trade  and  credit,  that  the  money  of  a  nation  be  kept 
liable  and  invariable. 

To  circumfcribe  combinations  as  much  as  the  nature  of  this  fub- 
je6t  will  admit,  I  have  in  the  firll  part  adhered  to  a  deduction  of 
general  principles,  taking  by  way  of  illuftration,  as  I  go  along,  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  Britifli  currency. 

In  the  fecond  part,  I  fhall  examine  the  effedis  of  turning  coin 
into  a  manufacture,  by  fuperadding  the  price  of  fabrication  to  its 
value  ;  and  point  out  the  confequences  of  this  additional  combina- 
tion upon  exchange,  and  the  interefl  of  trading  nations. 
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C  H  A  P.     I. 

Of  Money  of  Accompt, 

What  mo-   I.  'TT^HE  metals  have  fo  long  performed  the  ufe  of  money,  that 
Bey  IS,  j_     money  and  coin  are  become  almofi:  fynonimous,  although 

in  then'  principles  they  be  quite  different. 

The  firfl  thing  therefore  to  be  done  in  treating  of  money,  is,  to 
feparate  two  ideas,  which,  by  being  blended  together,  have  very 
greatly  contributed  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  the  whole  fubjecSl. 
Defiultions.  Money,  which  I  call  of  account,  is  no  more  than  an  arbitrary  f cole 
of  eqxial  parts ^  invented  for  meafuring  the  refpeSlive  value  of  things  •ven- 
dible. 

Money  of  account,  therefore,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  money- 
coin,  which  is  price,  and  might  exift,  although  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  in  the  world  as  any  fubllance  wliich  could  become  an  ade- 
quate and  proportional  equivalent,  for  every  commodity. 

The  fubjeft  therefore  of  the  firfl  chapter  fhall  be,  i.  To  point  out 
the  principles  which  determine  the  value  of  things  ;  2.  The  ufe  of 
an  invariable  fcale  to  meafure  their  value  ;    3.  How  the  invention 
of  money  of  account  is  exa6lly  adapted  for  meafuring  the  value 
on  the  one  hand,   and  meafuring  the  price  on  the  other;    and 
4.  How  it  prefei-ves  itfelf  invariable  amidfl  all  the  flucftuations,  not 
only  of  the  value  of  things  themfelves,  but  of  the  metals  which  are 
commonly  confidered  as  the  meafures  of  their  value. 
Money,  ,i        17110.  Money  of  account,  which  I  fhall  here  czW.  tnoney,  performs  the 
raeafiidDg    fame  office  with  regard  to  the  value  of  things,  that  degrees,  mi- 
v*]uc.         nutes,  feconds,  &c.  do  with  regard  to  angles,  or  as  fcales  do  to  geo- 
graphical maps,  or  to  plans  of  any  kind. 

In  all  thefe  inventions,  there  is  conftantly  fome  denomination 
taken  for  the  unit. 

In 
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In  angles,  it  is  the  degree ;  in  geography,  it  is  the  mile,  or  league; 
in  plans,  the  foot,  yard,  or  toife ;  in  money,  it  is  the  pound,  livr^, 
Jlorin,  8cc. 

The  degree  has  no  determinate  length,  fo  neither  has  that  part 
af  the  fcale  upon  plans  which  mai-ks  the  unit :  the  ufefulnefs  of 
all  thofe  inventions  being  folely  confined  to  the  marking  of  pro- 
portion. 

Jull  fo  the  unit  in  money  can  have  no  invariable  determinate  pro- 
portion to  any  part  of  value,  that  is  to  fay,  it  cannot  be  fixed  to  any 
particular  quantity  of  gold,  filver,  or  any  other  commodity  what- 
foever. 

The  unit  once  fixed,  we  can  by  multiplying  it,  afcend  to  the 
greateft  value ;  and  when  we  defcend  below  the  fubaltern  divifions 
of  this  unit,  we  have  the  affillance  of  meafures  and  weights,  which 
render  the  operation  eafy.  Thus  in  England,  where  a  farthing  is 
the  loweft  denomination  of  money,  the  grains  of  wheat  are  bought 
by  meafure,  and  cherries  by  the  pound. 

II.  The  value  of  things  depend  upon  the  general  combination  of  Principles 
many  circumftances,  which  however  may  be  reduced  to  four  prin-  mine  theva- 
cipal  heads:  '  lueofehings, 

imo.  The  abundance  of  the  things  to  be  valued. 
udo.  The  demand  which  mankind  make  for  them. 
"^tio.  The  competition  between  the  demanders  ;  and 
4^0.  The  extent  of  the  faculties  of  the  demanders.     The  funcTiion 
therefore  of  money  is  to  publifli  and  make  known  the  value  of 
things,  as  it  is  regulated  by  the  combination  of  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances. 

This  propofition  I  think  is  felf-evident,  and  it  is  fufceptible  of  a  P"ces  not 
thoufand  proofs  ;  I  fliall  only  mention  one.  the  quantity 

Were  there  a  determinate  proportion  between  certain  quantities  °^  ""onsys 
of  gold  and  filver,  and  certain  quantities  of  other  things  vendible, 
I  do  not  fee  how  prices  could  vary  while  the  proportion  of  quantity 
to  quantity  between  metals  and  things  remained  the  fame. 

But 
4 
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But  if  the  deiires  of  men  to  polTefs  any  particular  commodity 
and  the  competition  between  them  to  acquire  it  be  capable  to  raife 
a  thing,  formerly  of  the  lowed  value,  to  any  height,  and  if  the  ab- 
fence  of  thefe  circumftances  can  debafe  a  thing  formerly  of  great 
value,  to  the  loweft  rate,  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  price,  that  is,  the 
gold  and  filver  people  polTefs  (even  allowing  that  it  may  upon  many 
occafions  promote  a  competition  among  them)  can  never  be  the 
lueafure  of  their  fancies  or  caprices,  which  are  what  conftitutes 
the  value  of  things. 

Subftances  are  valued  either  according  to  their  weight,  their  fu- 
perficial  meafure,  the  meafure  of  their  bulk,  or  by  the  piece; 
Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  four  clalTes  of  vendible  £orporeal 
commodities. 

All  the  fpecies  of  each  clafs  according  to  their  different  tjualities 
of  goodnefs,  may  be  reduced  to  a  proportion  of  value.  A  pound  of 
gold,  of  lead,  of  different  grains,  of  different  butters,  or  of  what 
you  will,  valued  by  the  pound,  may  at  any  precife  time,  be  redu- 
ced to  a  fcale  of  proportional  values,  which  the  wants,  demands, 
competition  and  faculties  of  buyers  and  fellers,  keep  in  a  perpetual 
fiu6luation. 

As  far  therefore,  as  an  increafe  of  the  metals  and  coin  fhall  pro- 
duce an  increafe  of  demand,  and  a  greater  competition  than  before, 
fo  far  will  that  circumilance  influence  the  rife  of  prices,  and  no 
farther. 
Put  by  the       '^^^'^  value  of  commodities  therefore,  depending  upon  a  genera^ 
relative  pro-  combination  of  circumftances  relative  to  themfelves  and  to  the  fan- 

Dortion  be-  r  ^  t  ■  ^ 

tween  com-  cics  ot  mcu,  their  value  ought  to  be  confidered  as  changmg  only 
Hie  «^amt  of  ^'^^'^^■^  rcfpccT:  to  onc  another  ;  confequently,  any  thing  which  troubles 
mankind,  or  pcrplcxcs  the  afcertaining  thofe  changes  of  proportion  by  the 
means  of  a  general,  determinate  and  invariable  fcale,  mufl  be 
hurtful  to  trade  and  a  clog  upon  alienation.  This  trouble  and  per- 
plexity is  the  infallible  eonfequence  of  every  vice  in  tlie  policy  of 
money  or  of  coin. 

III.  It 
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IIL  It  may  here  be  demanded  what  neceffity  there  is  to  have  re-Neceffltyof 

courfe  to  fuch  a  metaphyfical  dedudion  upon  fo  familiar  a  fubje(5l.  ing  betweeii 

Do  we  not  fee  everv  where,  that  things  are  valued  by  fdver  and  gold  '"?"'^y  ^^"^ 
'  <=>  J  o         puce. 

coin,  and  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  rejedt  them  at  this  time,  in 
order  to  introduce  an  imaginai-y  fcale. 

I  anfwer,  that  nothing  but  neceflity  obliges  me  to  introduce  this 
imaginary  fcale,  and  that  not  with  any  intention  to  reje6l  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  metals  in  performing  the  office  of  a  meafure,  but  as  an 
affillance  to  our  itnderflanding  for  comprehending  the  doftrine  of 
money,  and  for  rightly  diftinguifliing  the  ideas  which  are  daily 
propofed  to  us  by  thofe  who  write  and  fpeak  concerning  its  theory. 

Could  gold  and  fdver  coin  exa61:ly  perform  the  office  of  money, 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  introduce  any  other  meafure  of  value ;  but 
there  are  moral  and  phyfical  incapacities  in  the  metals,  which  pre- 
vent their  performing  the  fundion  of  a  fcale :  and  the  common 
opinion  being,  that  there  are  no  fuch  incapacities,  makes  it  necef- 
fary  to  expofe  them  in  the  cleareft  light,  by  fhewing  the  exacT:  dif- 
ference between  price  (that  is  coin)  confidered  as  a  meafure,  and 
price  confidered  as  an  equivalent  for  value. 

The  inconfiftencies  which  follow,  when  we  depend  blindly  upon 
the  infallibility  of  the  metal's  difcharging  this  double  office,  tend  to 
confound  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  ideas  concerning  thofe  matters. 

The  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  incapacities  inherent  in  the  metals, 
which  prevent  their  performing  exactly  the  office  of  money,  fliall 
be  afterv/ards  pointed  out.  I  mull  at  prefent  explain  a  little  farther 
the  nature  of  this  ideal  money. 

IV.  Money,  llrielly  and  philofophically  fpeaking,  is,  as  has  been  Money  of 
liiid,  an  ideal  fcale  of  equal  parts.     If  it  be  demanded  vv^hat  oueht  "^'^"""'^ 

what  and. 

to  be  the  ftandard  value  of  one  part?   I  anfwer,  by  putting  another  how  con- 
quellion ;   What  is  the  ftandard  length  of  a  degree,  a  minute,  a^''^^'^' 
fecond  \ 

■  It  has" none,  and  there  is  no  neceffity  ^of  its  having  any  othsr 
than  wliat  by  convention  mankind  think  lit  to  give  it.     But  fo  foon 
VOL.  L  Y  y  y  as  ' 
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as  one  part  becomes  determmed,  by  the  nature  of  a  fcale,  all  the 
reft  mufl  follow  in  proportion. 

The  firfl  ftep  being  perfectly  optional^  people  may  adjufl:  one  or 
more  of  thafe  parts  to  a  precife  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  j 
and  fo  foon  as  this  is  done,  and  that  money  becomes  realized,  as 
it  were,  in  gold  and  iilver,  then  it  acquires  a  new  definition  j  it 
then  becomes  the  price,  as  'well  as  tbe  meaftfre  of  value. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  adjulling  the  metals  to  the  feale  of 
value,  that  they  themfelves  fliould  therefore  become  the  fcale,  aa- 
any  one  mull  readily  perceive. 

But  in  former  times,  before  the  introdu<5lion  of  cormnerce,  when- 
mankind  had  lefs  occafiou  to  meafm-e  value  with  a  fcrupulous 
Gxa(5lnefs,  the  permanent  nature  of  the  metals  rendred  them  fuffi- 
ciently  corre6t,  both  to  ferve  as  the  fcale,  and  as  the  price  in  every 
alienation.  Since  the  introdudion  of  commerce^  nations  have^ 
learned  the  importance  of  reducing  their  refpedtive  interefts  and- 
debts,  to. the  niceft  equations  of  value  j  and  this  has  pointed  out  the- 
inconvenience  of  admitting  the  metals,  as  formerly,  to  ferve  both, 
as  the  meafure  and  the  price  in  fuch  operations. 

Jull  fo  geographers  and  aftronomers  were  long  of  opinion,  that 
a  degree  of  the  equator  was  a  determinate  length  to  meafure  every, 
degree  of  latitude  upon  the  globe. 

They  then  coiifidcred  the  earth  as  a  fphere^  and  no  great  incon- 
veniency  was  found  to  refult  from  this  fuppofition.  But  as  accuracy 
made  a  progrefs,  that  meafure  was  found  to  be  incorre<fl:.  Degrees 
of  latitude  are  now  found  to  be  of  different  lengths  in  different  cli- 
mates ;  and  perhaps  in  time,  it  will  be  found  that  no  two  degrees 
of  any  great  circle  defcribed  upon  the  globe,  are  in  a.  geometrical 
equality. 

That  money,  therefore,  which  conllantly  preferves  an  equal  va- 
lue, which  poifes  itfelf,  as  it  were,  in  a  jull  equilibrium  between 
the  fluduating  proportion  of  the  value  of  things,  is  the  only  per- 
manent and. equal  fcale,  by  which  value  can  be  meafured. 

I.  Of 
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Of  this  kind  of  money,  and  of  the  poflibility  of  eflablifliing  it,  Examples 
we  have  two  examples  :    the  firil,  among  one  of  the  moft  know-  °  "^' 
ing  5  the  fecond,  among  one  of  the  moil  ignorant  nations  of  the 
world.    The  bank  of  Amfterdam  prefents  us  with  the  one^  the 
eoaft  of  Angola  with  the  other. 

A  florin  banco  has  a  more  determinate  value  than  a  pdiind 
of  fine  gold,  or  filver ;  it  is  an  unit  which  the  invention  of  riieri» 
inftrufted  in  the  arts  of  commerce,  have  found  out. 

This  bank  money  ftands  invariable  like  a  rock  in  the  fea.  Ac- Bank  mo- 
eording  to  this  ideal  Ilandardare  the  prices  of  all  things  regulated;  ^^^' 
and  very  few  people  can  tell  exacflly  what  it  depends  upon.  The 
precious  metals,  with  their  intrinlic  value,  vary  v/ith  regard  to 
this  common  meaftire,  like  every  other  thing.  A  pound  of  gold, 
a  pound  of  filver,  a  thoufand  guineas,  a  thoufand  crowns,  a  thou- 
fand  piaflres,  or  a  thoufand  ditcats,  are  fometimes  worth  more, 
fometimes  worth  lefs  of  this  invariable  fiandard  ;  according  as  the 
proportion  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  made  vary  between 
themfelves. 

.  No  adulterations  in  the  weight,  finenefs,  or  denonliriations  of 
Coin  have  any  effe6t  upon  bank  money.  Thefe  currencies  which 
the  bank  looks  upon  as  merchandize,-  like  every  other  thing,  are 
either  worth  more  or  lefs  bank  money,  according  to  th^  a:iflual  va- 
lue of  the  metals  they  are  made  of.  All  is  merchandize  with  re- 
fpecfl  to  this  fl:andard ;  confequentl}^  it  ftands  unrivalled  in  the  ex- 
ercifeof  its  function  of  a  common  meafure. 

The  fecond  example  is  found  anaong  the  favages  upon  the  Afri-  Angola 
can  coall  of  Angola,  where  there  is  no  real  money  known.     The  ""^^"^y- 
inhabitants  there  reckon  by  macoiites;  and  infome  places  this  deno- 
mination is  fubdivided  into  decimals,  called  pieces.     One  macoute  is 
equal  to  ten  pieces.     This  is  juft   a  fcale   of  equal  parts  for  efti-  . 
mating  the  trucks  they  make.    If  a  flieep,  e.  g.  be  worth  10,  an 
ox  may  be  worth  40,  and  a  handful  of  gold  dull  1000. 

y  y  y  z  Money 
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Money  of  account,  therefore,  cannot  be  fixed  to  any  material 
fubftance,  the  value  of  which  may  vary  with  refped  to  other 
things.  The  operations  of  trade,  and  the  efFedls  of  an  univerfal 
circulation  of  value,  over  the  commercial  world,  can  alone  adjuft 
the  fluftuating  value  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  to  this  inva- 
riable ftandard.  This  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  bank  money  of 
Amfterdam,  which  may  at  ail  times  be  mod  accurately  fpecifiedin 
a  determinate  weight  of  fdver  and  gold  ;  but  which  can  never  be 
tied  down  to  that  precife  weight  for  twenty-four  hours,  any  more 
than  to  a  barrel  of  herrings.    , 


CHAP.     IL 

Of  Artificial  or  Material  money, 

iTfeMnefs    I.  T~^ROM  the  infancy  of  the  world,  at  leafl  as  far  back  as  oui* 


F 


clous  m^tTis      ■*■      accounts  of  the   tranfadlions  of  mankind  reach,  we  find 
for  making  ^]^ey  had  adopted  th^  precious  metals,  that  is  filver  and  gold,  as 
the  common  raeafure  of  value,  and  as  the  adequate  equivalent  for 
every  thing  alienable. 

The  metals  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpofe  ;  they  are 
perfe<5tly  homogeneous  :  Wlien  pure,  their  maffes,  or  bulks,  ar^ 
€xa6lly  in  proportion  to  their  weights- :  No  phyftcal  difference  can 
be  found  between  two  pounds  of  gold,  or  filver,  let  them  be  the 
produ6tion  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  or  America : 
They  are  perfectly  malleable,  fufiblC;^  and  fufFer  the  mofl  exacft  di- 
vifion  which  human  art  is  capable  to  give  them- :  They  are  capable 
of  being  mixed  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  metals  of  a 
J)afer,  that  is,  of  a  lefs  homogeneous  nature,  fuch  as  copper.  By 
this  mixture  they  fpread  themfelves  tiniformly  through  the  whole 

mafs 
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mafs  of  the  compofed  lump,  fo  that  every  atom  of  it  becomes  pro- 
portionally poiTeiTed  of  a  fliare  of  this  noble  mixture ;  by  which- 
means  the  fubdivifion  of  the  precious  metals  is  rendred  very  ex- 
tenlive. 

Their  phyfical  qualities  are  invariable  j  they  lofe  nothing  By 
keeping  ;  they  are  folid  and  durable  ;  and  though  their  parts  are 
feparated  by  friction,  like  every  other  thing,  yet  Hill  they  are  of 
the  number  of  thofe  which  fufFer  leaft  by  it. 

If  money,  therefore,  can  be  made  of  any  thing,  that  is,  if  the; 
proportional  value  of  things  vendible  can  be  meafured  by  any 
thing  material,  it  may  be  meafured  by  the  metals, 

11.  The  two  metals  being  pitched  upon  as  the  moil  proper  fub-  Adjuring  a; 
fiances  for  realizing  the  ideal  fcale  of  money,  thofe  who  under-  ^^"^''>^*" 
take  the  operation  of  adjufting  a  ilandard  muft  conflantly  keep  in 
their  eye  the  nature  and  qualities  of  a  fcale,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  formed. 

The  unit  of  the  fcale  muft  conllantly  be  the  fame,  although 
realized  in  the  metals,  or  the  whole  operation  fails  in  the  moft: 
effential  part.  This  realizing  the  unit  is  like  adjufting  a  pair 
of  compafTes  to  a  geometrical  fcale,  where  the  fmalleft  deviation. 
from  the  exad;  opening  once  given  mvift  occafton  an  incorreft  mea- 
fure.  The  metals,  therefore,  are  to  money  what  a  pair  of  com- 
pafles  is  to  a  geometrical  fcale. 

This  operation  of  adjufting  the  metals  to  the  money  of  account^, 
implies  an  exacft  and  determinate  proportion  of  both  metals  to  the 
money-unit,  realized  in  all  the  fpecies  and  denominations  of  coin,, 
adjufted  to  that  ftandard. 

The  fmalleft  particle  of  either  metal  added  to,  or  taken  away 
from  any  coin,  which  reprefents  certain  determinate  parts  of  the 
fcale,  overturns  the  whole  fyftem  of  material  money..  And  if,  not- 
withftanding  fach  variation,  thefe  coins  continue  to  bear  the  fame 
denominations  as  before,  this  will  as  eife6lually  deftroy  their  ufe- 
fulnefs  in  meafuring  the  value  of  things,  as  it  would  overturn: 

the: 
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the  ufefulnefs  of  a  pair  of  compalTes,  to  fufFer  the  opening  to 
vary,  after  it  is  adjufted  to  the  fcale  reprefenting  feet,  toifes,  miles, 
or  leagues,  by  which  the  diftances  upon  the  plan  are  to  be  mea- 
fured. 
Debaiing         M-  Debafing  the  ftandard  is  a  good  term  ;  becaufe  it  conveys  a 
TLndRxf  clear  and  diftinA  idea.     It  is  dimmifhing  the  weight  of  the  pure 
^what.         metal  contained  in  that  denomination  by  which  a  nation  reckons,, 
and  which  we  have  called  the  money-unit.     Raifing  the  flandard  re- 
quires no  farther  definition,  being  the  dire(5t  contrary. 
The  altera-      IV.  Altering  the  ftandard  (that  is  raifmg  or  debafing  the  value  of 
flandard,      ^^^^  moncy-unit)  is  like  altering  the  national  meafures  or  weights. 
ijiQw  lobe    "Yhis  is  beft  difcovcred  by  comparing  the  thing  altered  with  things 
of  the  fame  nature  which  have  iuffercd  no  alteration.     Thus  if  the 
foot  of  meafure  was  altered  at  once  over  all  England,  by  adding  to 
it,  or  taking  from  it,  any  proportional  part  of  its  flandard  length, 
the  alteration  would  be  bell:  difcovcred,  by  comparing  the  new 
foot  with  that  of  Paris,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  had  fuf- 
fered  no  alteration.     Jufl  fo,  if  the  pound  fterling,  which  is  the 
Englifh  unit,  fliall  be  found  any  how  changed,   and  if  the  varia- 
tion it  has  met  with  be  difficult  to  afcertain,  becaufe  of  a  compli- 
cation of  circumftances,  the  befl  way  to  difcover  it  will  be  to  com- 
pare the   former  and  the  prefent  value  of  it  with  the  money  of 
other  nations  which  has  fufFered  no  variation.     This  the  courfe  of 
exchange  w^ill  perform  with  the  greateft  exadtnefs. 
of  alio  ^"  Artifts   pretend,    that  the  precious  metals,  when  abfolutely 

pure  from  any  mixture,  are  not  of  fufficient  hardnefs  to  conftitute 
a  folid  and  laRing  coin.  They  are  found  alfo  in  the  mines  mixed 
with  other  metals  of  a  bafer  nature,  and  the  bringing  them  to  a 
ftate  of  perfe6l  purity  occafions  an  unnecellary  expence.  To  avoid> 
therefore,  the  inconvenience  of  employing  them  in  all  their  pu- 
rity, people  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  mixing  them  with  a 
determinate  proper t mi  oi  other  metals,  which  hurts  neither  their  fufi- 
bility,  malleability,  beauty,  or  luftre_.    This  metal  is  called  alloy, 

and 
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and  being  confidered  only  as  a  fupport  to  the  principal  metal,  is 
accounted  of  no  value  in  itfelf.  So  that  eleven  ounces  of  gold, 
when  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  filver,  acquires,  by  that  addition, 
no  augmentation  of  value  whatever. 

This  being  the  cafe,  we  Ihall,  as  much  as  poffible,,  overlook  the 
exiftence  of  alloy,  in  fpeaking  of  money,  in  order  to  render  lan- 
guage lefs  fubjedt  to  ambiguity.  I  mull  except  fuch  cafes,  where 
the  conlidering  the  mafs  of  the  compound  metal,  according  to  its^ 
weight,  can  b§  accompanied  with,  no  inconvenience. 


e  H  A  p.   III. 

Incapacities  of  the  M'etah  to  perform  the  office  of  am  invariabh'- 
meafure  of  value. 

r.  \T  7  El^E  there  But  one  fpecies  of  fuch  a  fubftanee  as  we  have  They  vufy- 
»  »     reprefented  gold  and  filver  to  be  :   were  there  but  one  '^^  .'^^''"  ^^^ 
metal  pofleffing  the  qualities  of  purity,  divifibility,  and  durability ;  to  one  aoe*- 
the  inconveniences  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  money  would  be  fewer  by       ' 
far  than  they  are  found  to  be  as  matters  ftandw 

Such  a  metal  might  then,  by  an  unlimited  divilion: into  parts 
cxa6lly  equal,  be  made  to  ferveas  a  tolerable  fteady  and  univerfal" 
meafure.  But.  the  rivalfhip  between  the  metals,  and  the  perfe(St 
equality  which  is  found  between  all  their  phyfical  qualities,  fo  far 
as  regards  purity,  and  divifibility,  render  them'  fo  equally  wellJ 
adapted  to  ferve  as  the  common  meafure  of  value,  that  they  are 
univerfally  admitted  to  pafs  current  as  money. 

What  is,  the  confequence  of  this?    That  the  one  meafures  the  All  teenfflress 
value  of  the  other,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  thin^.    Now  the  ?"§^' ,'?  ^"^ 

•'  ^  invai-iaele.- 

moment  any  meafure  begins  to  be  meafui-ed.  by  another,  whofe 

proportioB.5 
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proportion  to  it  is  not  phyfically,  perpetually,  and  invariably  the 
fame,  all  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a  meafure  is  loll.  An  example 
will  make  this  plain. 

A  foot  of  meafure  is  a  determinate  length.  An  Englifh  foot  may 
be  compared  with  the  Paris  foot,  or  with  that  of  the  Rhine ;  that 
is  to  fay,  it  may  be  meafured  by  them  ;  and  the  proportion  be- 
tween their  lengths  may  be  exprefled  in  numbers  ;  which  propor- 
tion will  be  the  fame  perpetually.  The  meafurmg  the  one  by  the 
other  will  occafion  no  uncertainty  ;  and  we  may  fpeak  of  lengths 
by  Paris  feet,  and:  be  perfectly  well  underllood  by  others  who  arc 
ufed  to  meafure  by  the  Englilli  foot,  or  by  the  foot  of  the 
Rhine. 
Confeqiien-  But  fuppofe  that  a  youth  of  twelve  years  old  takes  it  into  his 
the  ^^vir  hea-d  to  meafure  from  time  to  time,  as  he  advances  in  age,  hy  the 
length  of  his  own  foot,  and  that  he  divides  this  growing  foot  into 
inches  and  decimals:  what  can  be  learned  from  his  account  of 
meafu-res  ?  As  he  incrcafes  in  ^^ears,  his  foot,  inches,  and  fubdivi- 
fions,  will  be  gradually  lengthening  ;  and  were  every  man  to  fol- 
low his  example,  and  meafure  by  his  own  foot,  then  the  foot  of  a 
meafure  now  eftablilhed  would  totally  ceafc  to  be  of  any  utility. 

This  is  juft  the  cafe  with  the  two  metals.  There  is  no  determi- 
nate invariable  proportion  betAveen  their  value ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  when  they  are  both  taken  for  meafuring 
the  value  of  other  tilings,  the  things  to  be  meafured,  like  the 
lengths  to  be  meafured  by  the  young  man's  foot,  without  changing 
their  relative  proportion  between  themfelves,  change  however 
with  refpecfl  to  the  denominations  of  both  their  meafures.  An  ex- 
ample will  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  an  ox  to  be  worth  three  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
wheat,  and  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  worth  an  ounce  of  gold, 
and  the,  ounce  of  gold  to  be  worth  exactly  fifteen  ounces  of  filver: 
If  the  cafe  fliould  happen,  that  the  proportional  value  between  gold 
and  filver  fliould  come  to  be  as   14  is   to  i,  would  not.  the  ox,  and 

con- 
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confequently  the  wheat,  be  eftimated  at  lefs  in  filver,  and  more  in 
gold,  than  formerly  ?  I  aflc  farther,  if  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
any  Hate  to  prevent  this  variation  in  the  meafure  of  the  value  of 
oxen  and  wheat,  without  putting  into  the  unit  of  their  money  lefs 
filver  and  more  gold  than  formerly. 

If  therefore  any  particular  flate  fho.uld  fix  the  ftandard  of  the  Defefts  of 
unit  of  their  money  to  one  fpecies  of  the  metals,  while  in  fa(5l  {landaid. 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  actually  employed  in  meafuring 
value  ;  does  not  fuch  a  ftate  refemble  the  young  man,  v/ho  mea- 
fures  all  by  his  growing  foot.  For,  if  filver,  for  example,  be  re- 
tained as  the  ftandard,  while  it  is  gaining  upon  gold  one  fifteenth 
additional  value  ;  and  if  gold  continues  all  the  while  to  determine 
the  value  of  things  as  well  as  filver,  it  is  plain  that,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  this  filver  meafure  is  lengthening  daily,  like  the 
young  man's  foot,  fince  the  fame  weight  of  it  muft  become  every 
day  equivalent  to  more  and  more  of  the  fame  commodity ;  not- 
withftanding  that  we  fuppofe  the  fame  proportion  to  fubfift,  with- 
out the  leaft  variation,  between  that  commodity  and  every  other 
■fpecies  of  things  alienable. 

After  having  expofed  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  think  it  can  Arguments 
hardly,  with  reafon,  be  urged,  that  notwithftanding  it  be  adrfiitted  of  it. 
that  gold  and  filver  may  change  their  proportion  of  value  with  re- 
gard to  one  another,  yet  ftill  this  does  not  prevent  filver  from  re- 
maining the  ftandard,  without  any  inconvenience  ;  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons. 

i7no.  Becaufe,  when  it  is  confidered  as  a  ftandard,  it  never  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  changing  its  value  with  regard  to  gold  ;  but 
that  gold  ought  to  be  confidered  as  changing  its  value  with  regard 
to  filver. 

lido.  Becaufe  being  the  meafure  itfelf,  it  is  abfurd  to  confider  it 
as  the  thing  meafured  ;  that  therefore  it  retains  all  the  requifites  of 
an  invariable  fcale ;  fince  it  meafureS  'all  things  according  to  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  itfelf,  which  phyfically  never  can  vary.  And, 
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2,tio.  That  a  perfon  who  has  borrowed  a  certain  weight  of  filver 
from  another,  is  obliged  to  repay  tlie  fame  weight  of  filver  he  had 
borrowed ;  although  at  that  time  filver  flaould  be  of  greater  value 
than  w^hen  he  borrowed  it, 
Anfwers  to  I  anfwer  to  the  firft  argument :  That  if  in  fa«5t  fdver  becomes  of 
meatsr^'^'  J^o^'^  oi'  l^fs  value  with  refpeft  to  merchandize,  with  refpecl  to 
gold,  and  with  refpeft  to  bank  money,  by  there  being  a  greater  or 
lefs  demand  for  it  than  there  was  before  j  I  cannot  fee  how  calling 
it  a  ftandard,  can  remove  this  inconvenience,  which  is  infeparable 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  nor  how  we  can  change  a  7natter  af 
fa£i,  by  changing  our  language,  and  by  faying,  that  merchandize, 
gold,  and  bank  money,  become  of  more  value,  or  of  lefs  value, 
with  refpe<5l  to  filver,  in  propoi-tion  as  the  demand  for  them  is 
greater  or  lefs.  This  language  we  muft  ufe,  although  we  know 
for  certain  that  thefe  things  remain  in  th«  exa6t  relative  proportion 
©f  quantity  and  demand  as  before :  And  although  it  fliould  evir- 
dently  appear,  that  a  demand  for  filver  has  raifed  the  price  of  it, 
with  refpecl  to  every  thing  it  meafured  the  day  before. 

If  the  yard  in  a  mercer's  fhop  fliould  be  fubjedl  to  fuch  revolu- 
tions, in  confequence  of  the  wood  it  was  made  of  j  and  if  in  mea- 
furing  a  piece  of  ftuiFtaa  cuftomer,  which  the  mercer  had  boughjt 
by  this  yard  the  day  before  for  50  yards,  he  fhould  find  the  piece 
meafure  but  40,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  perfuade  him,  I  believe, 
tliat  his  piece  was  become  fhorter ;.  but  fuppofe  he  fhould  have  the 
euriofity  to  meafure  over  again  all  the  pieces  in  his  fhop^  and  that 
he  fliould  find  exaftly  one  fifth  diminution;  upon-  the  length  of 
every  one,  would  he  not  very  rationally  conclude  that  his  yard  was 
grown  longer,  and  would  he  not  rim  immediately  to  his  neigli- 
"bour's  fhop  and  compare  it  ? 

As  to  the  fecond  argument,  I  agree  that  filver  may  at  all  times 
■very  exacftly  meafure  the  value  of  things  with  refpecl  to  itfelf  j  but 
tfcds  gives  us  no  idea  of  an.  undverfal  meafure. 

tcan 
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I  can  meafure  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  things,  with  any 
rod  or  with  any  line,  the  length  of  which  I  know  nothing  about ; 
but  no  body  calls  this  meafuring,  becaufe  I  cannot  compare  the 
things  meafured,  with  any  other  thing  which  I  have  not  meafured 
with  the  fame  rod  or  line,  as  I  might  eafily  do,  had  I  meafured 
with  a  foot,  yard,  or  toife ;  confequently  the  intention  of  meafuring 
in  fuch  a  cafe  is  almoll  entirely  loft. 

To  the  third  argument,  I  anfv/er,  that  I  fubfcribe  very  willingly 
to  the  truth  of  that  proportion ;  providing  that  by  filver  is  under- 
ftood  the  bare  metal,  without  attending  to  its  additional  quality  of 
the  univerfal  ftandard  meafure  of  value.  But  if  I  borrow  the  filver 
not  as  bullion,  but  as  coin  (the  common  meafure  of  value)  then  I 
fay,  that  I  overpay  in  giving  back  the  fame  weight  I  had  received. 
Is  there  any  thing  more  familiar  than  fuch  examples  ?  I  borrow 
I  op/,  from  my  neighbour,  he  propofes  to  give  fo  much  of  the  va- 
lue in  grain;  I  accept.  The  price  of  grain  rifes  about  the  term  of 
payment ;  can  I  be  obliged  to  repay  an  equal  quantity  of  grain  in 
payment  of  a  proportional  part  of  what  I  owe  ?    By  no  means  j  be-  / 

caufe  I  did  not  receive  the  grain  as  any  thing  but  as  a  fpecies  of 
money.  But  if  I  borrow  fome  quarters  of  grain  to  be  repaid  in 
harveft,  then  I  am  obliged  to  reftore  grain  for  grain,  becaufe  in 
that  cafe  I  did  not  receive  the  grain  as  money,  but  as  a  commodity. 

Buying  and  felling  are   purely  conventional,    and  no  man  is  ufefuinefs 
obliged  to  give  his  merchandize  at  what  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  °^  r",  ""'" 
proportion  of  its  worth.    The  ufe,  therefore,  of  an  univerfal  mea-  fu^e- 
fure,  is,  to  mark,  not  only  the  relative  value  of  the  things  to  which 
it  is  applied  as  a  meafure,  but  to  difcover  in  an  inftant  the  propor- 
tion between  the  value  of  thofe,  and  of  every  other  commodity 
valued  by  a  determinate  meafure  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Were  pounds  fterling,  Hvres,  florins,  piailres,  &c.  which  are  all 
money  of  account,  invariable  in  their  values,  what  a  facility  would 
it  produce  in  all  converfions,  what  an  affiftance  to  trade !  But  as 
they  are  all  limited  or  fixed  to  coins,  and  confequently  vary  from 
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time  to  time,  this  example  fhews  the  utility  of  the  invariable  mea- 
fure  which  we  have  defcribed. 
They  have       There  is  another  circumftance  which  incapacitates  the  metals 

two  values,  r  •  i  rr^  r 

one  as  coin,  from  pcrformmg  the  omce  or  money ;  the  lubltance  of  which  the 
meta°s"^  *^  ^°^^  ^^  made,  is  a  commodity,  which  rifes  and  links  in  its  value 
with  refpeft  to  other  commodities,  according  to  the  wants,  com- 
petition, and  caprices  of  mankind.  The  advantage,  therefore, 
found  in  putting  an  intrinfic  value  into  that  fubllance  which  per- 
forms the  fundlion  of  money  of  account,  is  compenfated  by  the 
inftability  of  that  intrinfic  value ;  and  the  advantage  obtained  by 
the  ftability  of  paper,  or  fymbolical  money,  is  compenfated  by  the 
defe6l  it  commonly  has  of  not  being  at  all  times  fufceptible  of 
realization  into  folid  property,  or  intrinfic  value. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  material  money  more  perfedl,  this 
quality  of  metal,  that  is  of  a  commodity,  fliould  be  taken  from  it ; 
and  in  order  to  render  paper  money  more  perfeft,  it  ought  to  be 
made  to  circulate  upon  metallic  or  land  fecurity.     The  expedient 
with  regard  to  the  metals  fhall  find  a  place  in  this  inquiry  (in  the 
chapter  of  mifcellaneous  quefi;ions  at  the  end  of  this  book,  article 
4th).  What  regards  the  paper  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe,  and  belongs 
to  the  dodtrine  of  credit. 
Smaller  in-       H.  There  are  feveral  fmaller  inconveniences  accompanying  the 
ces"Iuend-  ^^^^  of  the  mctals,  which  we  flrall  here  fhortly  enumerate,  referving 
ing  material  j.|^g  difcuffion  of  all  the  confequcnccs  they  draw  along  with  them^ 
until  we  come  to  confider  the  operations  of  trade  and  money,  upon 
the  complicated  inteiefis  of  mankind. 
It  wears  in        I  mo.  No  money  made  of  gold  or  filver  can  circulate  long,  without 
tiiculation.  iQ^^^g  Qf  jt:s  weight,  although  it  all  along  preferves  the  fame  deno- 
mination.    This  reprefents  the  contracting  a  pair  of  compafies 
which  had  been  rightly  adjufted  to  the  fcale.     Such  a  defe6t  mull 
appear  fiiriking,  when  we  reflect:  upon  the  principles  (already  laid 
down)  which  neceflTarily  influence  the  fixing  of  a  fliandard. 

2do.  Another 
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ido.  Another  inconvenience  proceeds  from  the  fabrication  of  it  is  ioac- 

cur^tclv 

money.  Suppoling  the  faith  of  Princes  who  coin  money  to  be  in-  coiaed. 
violable,  and  the  probity,  as  well  as  capacity,  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  commit  the  infpeftion  of  the  finenefs  of  the  metals  to  be  fuf- 
ficient,  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  workmen  to  render  every  piece 
exa61y  of  a  proper  weight,  or  to  preferve  the  due  proportion  be- 
tween pieces  of  dijEFerent  denominations ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  make 
every  ten  fixpences  exa6lly  of  the  fame  weight  with  every  crown 
piece  and  every  five  fliillings  flruck  in  a  coinage.  In  proportion  to 
fiich  inaccuracies,  the  parts  of  the  fcale  become  unequal. 

'iftio.  Another  inconvenience,  and  far  from  being  inconfiderable,  Thecolnage 
flows  from  the  expence  requifite  for  the  coining  of  money.     This  value  wkh- 
expence  adds  to  its  value  as  a  manufacfture,  without  adding  any  °"'.  ^^^'^^z 
thing  to  its  weight.    I  fhall  take  notice,  in  the  proper  place,  of  the  weight. 
confequences  which  attend  this  inconvenience,    even  to  nations 
where  coinage  is  free. 

4/0.  The  laft  inconvenience  I  fhall  mention,  is,  that  by  fixing  the 
money  of  account  entirely  to  the  coin,  without  having  any  inde-  The  value 
pendent  common  meafure  (to  mark  and  control  thefe  deviations  arbitrTuy  ^ 
from  mathematical  exa(?lnefs,  which  are  either  infeparable  from  ^^^"g'^'l' 
the  metals  themfelves,  or  from  the  fabrication  of  them)  the  whole 
meafure  of  Value,  and  all  the  relative^  intereflis  of  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors, become  at  the  difpofal  not  only  of  workmen  in  the  mint, 
of  Jews  who  deal  in  money,  of  clippers  and  wafhers  of  coin,  but 
they  are  alfo  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Princes^  who  have  the  right 
of  coinage,  and  who  have  frequently  alfo  the  right  of  raifing  or 
debafing  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  according  as  they  find  it  moil  for 
their  prefent  and  temporary  intereft. 

Several  of  the  inconveniences  we  have  here  enumerated,  may  ap-  Trade  pro- 
pear  trifling,  and  fo  they  are  found  to  be  in  countries  where  com-  fmanefi''de- 
merce  is  little  known  ;  but  the  operations  of  trade  furpafs  in  nicety  ^""^^ '"  '^e 
the  conceptions  of  any  man  but  a  merchant ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this, 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  one  Ihilling  can  hardly  lofe  a 

4  gi'ain    : 
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■grain  of  its  weight,  either  by  fraud  or  circulation,  without  contri- 
buting by  that  circumflance,  towards  the  diminution  of  the  ftan- 
dard  value  of  the  money-unit,  or  pound  fterling,  over  all  England, 
as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fliew  both  by  reafon  and  fafts. 

All  and  every  one  of  thefe  inconveniences  to  which  coin  is  ex- 
pofed,  difappear  in  countries  where  the  ufe  of  pure  ideal  money  of 
account  is  properly  eftablifhed. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Methods  which  may  he  propofed for  lej^enhrg  the  fever alinconve?tknces 
to  which  material  Money  is  liable, 

I.  T  N  this  chapter,  I  fliall  point  out  the  methods  which  may  be 

A  propofed  for  Icflening  the  inconveniences  to  which  all  coin 

is  liable,  in  order  thereby  to  make  it  refemble  as  much  as  poiliblc 

the  invariable  fcale  of  ideal  money  of  accompt. 

To  propofe  the  throwing  out  of  coin  altogether,  becaufe  it  is 

liable  to  inconveniences,  and  the  reducing  all  to  an  ideal  llandard, 

is  adting  like  the  tyrant  who  adjufled  every  man's  length  to  that  of 

his  own  bed,  cutting  from  the  length  of  thofe  who  were  taller  than 

himfelf,    and   racking  and  flretching   the   limbs  of  fuch  as  he 

Ufe  of  the-  found  to  be  of  a  lower  ftature.     The  ufe  of  theory  in  political  mat- 

oiy  inpoh-  j^      ^  qj^j„  j.q  difcover  the  methods  of  removino:  all  abufes,  it 

fical  mat-  ^  /  o  ' 

uis.  muft  alfo  lend  its  aid  towards  palliating  inconveniences  which  are 

not  eafily  cured. 
Fjye  reme-       The  inconveniences  from  the  variation  in  the  relative  value  of 
dies  againft  ^.^^^  mctals  to  ouc  another,  may  in  fome  meafure  be  obviated  by 

theefFeflsof 

the  variation  the  foUowing  expedients. 

teiweenthc 

value  of  the  l;;;^^  By 

metals. 
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i?;75.  By  confidering  one  only  as  the  ftandard,  and  leaving  the 
other  to  feek  its  own  value,  like  any  other  commodity. 

ido.  By  confidering  one  only  as  the  ftandard,  and  fixing  the  value 
of  the  other  from  time  to  time  by  authority,  according,  as  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  metals  fhall  vary. 

3//0.  By  fixing  the  ftandard  of  the  unit  according  to  the  mean 
proportion  of  the  metals,  attaching  it  to  neither ;  regulating  the 
coin  accordingly ;  and  upon  every  confiderable  variation  in  the  pro- 
portion between  them,  either  to  make  a  new  coinage,  or  to  raife  the 
denomination  of  one  of  the  fpecies,  and  lower  it  in  the  other,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  unit  exactly  in  the  mean  proportion  between 
the  gold  and  filver.  This  idea  is  dark,  but  it  fhall  afterwards  be 
fufiiciently  explained. 

4^0.  To  have  two  units,  and  two  ftandards,  one  of  gold,  and  one 
of  filver,  and  to  allow  every  body  to  fi:ipulate  in  either. 

Sta.  Or  laft  of  all,  to  oblige  all  debtors  to  pay  one  half  in  gpld 
and  one  half  in  the  filver  ftandard; 

I  have  here  propofedthe  attaching  the  ftandard  to  one  of  the  fpe- 
cies, as  a  remedy  againll  the  effedts  of  variation  between  the  metals, > 
becaUife  when  that  is  done,  the  confequences  are  not  fo  hurtful  as 
when  the  unit  is  affixed  to  both,  as  I  fliall  prove  in  its  proper  place,. 

Tlie  regulating  the  proportion  of  that  metal  which  is  confidered 
as  merchandize,  to  the  other  which  is  confidered  as  the  ftandard, 
tipon  every  variation  in  the  market  price  of  bullion,  as  well  as  the: 
other  expedient  of  ftriking  the  unit  according  to  the  mean  propor- 
tion, is  an  endlefs  labour,  and  implies  a  neceffity  either  of  per- 
petually recoining,  or  of  introducing  fxadions  of  value  into  the: 
current  coin,  which  cannot  fail  to- embarrafs  circulation., 

The  eftablifbing  two  units,  the  one  of  gold,  and  the  other  of  filver^. 
does  not  render  the  unit  of  money  any  more  invariable  than  before  j; 
all  that  can  be  faid  for  this  expedient,  is,  that  money  becomes- 
tiiereby  more  determinate,  and  that  people  who  enter  into  permanent: 
eontrads  are,  atleaft,  apprifed  of  the  confequences  of  the  varying  of; 
I  the: 
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tlie  proportion  of  the  metals,  and  may  regulate  their  interefts  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  The  lall  expedient  of  making  debtors  pay  half  in  gold  and  half 
in  filver,  would  anfwer  every  inconvenience,  providing  all  cre- 
ditors Avere  fuppofed  to  melt  the  money  down  upon  receiving  it,  in 
order  to  fell  it  for  bullion  ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  cafe,  it  would  be 
proper,  together  with  this  expedient,  to  be  alfo  very  exaft  in  ob- 
ferving  the  market  proportion  of  the  metals  in  the  coin ;  becaufe 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  every  fmall  payment  can  be  made  in 
both  fpecies,  and  wherever  this  is  omitted,  every  former  inconve- 
nience may  take  place. 
Remedies         jj^    •ji^q  Other  imperfe(5lions  of  coin  have   been  already  enu- 

againfl  the 

other  incon-merated.     They  relate  either  to  its  wear,  the  want  of  exadtnefs  in 
veniences.    ^|^^  fabrication,  the  price  of  coinage,  or  the  opportunity  thereby 

afforded  to  Princes  to  adulterate  and  change  the  ftandard. 
Againrt  the       imo.  As  to  the  firfl  the  belt  expedients  are,  i.  To  ftrike  the  greateft 
the  coiQ.     part  of  the  coin  in  large  folid  pieces,  having  as  little  furface  as 

poflible,  confiftently  with  beauty  and  eafe  of  fabrication. 

2.  To  order  large  fums  (of  filver  at  leaft)  to  circulate  in  bags  of 
determinate  fums,  and  determinate  weights,  all  in  pieces  of  the 
larger  denominations. 

3.  To  make  all  light  coin  whatfoever  go  by  weight,  upon  the 
requilition  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  receive  it. 

Againft  in-       2.do.  As  to  the  .  inaccuracy  of  the  fabrication,  there  is  no  other 
cohuce!  °    remedy  than  a  ftri^l  attention  in  government  to  a  matter  of  fo  great 

confequcnce. 
Againfl  the  ^tio.  The  price  of  coinage  principally  affecSts  the  interell  of  na- 
coin"ae.°  tions  with  regard  to  foreign  trade ;  confequently,  trading  ftates 
fliould  endeavour,  as  nearly  as  polfiblc,  to  obferve  the  fame  regu- 
lations with  their  neighbours,  in  every  thing  which  regards  the 
coin.  The  confequence  of  this  inconvenience  to  thofe  within 
the  fociety  is  unavoidable,  and  therefore  no  remedy  can  be  pro- 
poCed. 

4to.  The 
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^to.  The  eftablifhment  of  public  credit  is  the  beft  fecurity  againft  Againft  ar- 
all  adulterations  of  the  ftandard.     No  fundamental  law  can  bind  ^^anges  on 
up  a  Prince's  hands  fo  efFe6lually  as  his  own  intereft.     While  a  the  value  of 
Prince  lives  within  his  income,  he  will  have  no  occafion  to  adul- 
terate the  coin ;  when  he  exceeds  it,  he  will  (in  a  trading  nation) 
have  recourfe  to  credit,  and  if  once  he  eftablilhes  that,  he  muft 
give  over  meddling  with  the  ftandard  of  his  coin,  or  he  will  get 
no  body  to  lend  him  any  more.     The  only  Prince  who  can  gain  by 
adulterating  of  the  ftandard,  is  he  who  feeks  for  extraordinary  fup- 
plies  out  of  a  treafure  already  formed. 

Thefe  are,  briefly,  the  expedients  to  be  put  in  practice  by  thofe 
governments  which  have  the  profperity  of  their  fubjecfls  at  heart. 
The  infinite  variety  of  circumftances  relating  to  every  ftate  can 
alone  decide  as  to  thofe  which  are  refpe6lively  proper  to  be  adopted 
by  each.  Our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is  to  point  out  the  variations  to 
which  the  value  of  the  money-unit  is  expofed,  from  every  diforder 
in  the  coin ;  and  to  iliew  that  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  unit  jGhall 
appear  affedled  by  them,  fo  far  muft  material  money  in  fuch  a  cafe 
be  defeftive. 


CHAP.     V. 

Variations  to  which  the  Value  of  the  Mo7tey-ufiit  is  expofed  from 
every  diforder  in  the  Coi7t. 

I.  T    ET  us  fuppofe,  at  prefent,  the  only  diforder  to  conftft  in  a 
-i — /  want  of  the  due  proportion  between  the  gold  and  filver  in 

the  coin. 

This  proportion  can  only  be  eftablijihed  by  the  market  price  of  How  the 

the  metals;  becaufe  an  augmentation  and  rife  in  the  demand  for "f  ^the^"-^ 
VOL.  I.  A  a  a  a  gold  '-'^'^  '^  ■°^<i« 

"         to  vary. 


IDg. 
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gold  OF  filve-r  has  the  efFe6l  of  augmenting  the  value  of  the  metal 

(iemanGlecl.     Let  u&  fuppofe  that  to-day  one  pound  of  gold  may  buy 

fifteen  pounds  of  filver ;  if  to-moirow  there  be  a  high  demand  for 

lilyer,  a  eompetition  among  merchants,   to  liave  filver  for  gold, 

will  eniue,  they  will  contend  who  fliall  get  the  filver  at  the  rate  of 

fifteen,  pounds  for  one  of  gold :  this  will  raife  the  price  of  it,  and 

in.  proportion  to  their  vijsws  of  profit,  fome  will  accept  of  lefs  than 

The  vari-    the  fifteen  pounds.    This  is  plainly  a  rife  in  the  filver,  more  pro- 

jo  b"  °e?  '  perly  than  a.  fall  in  the  gold  y  becaufe  it  is  tlie  competition  for 

ferred  to  the  the  filver  wliich  has  occafioned  the  vaiiation  in  the  former  propor- 

rifingmeta],    .  r  t 

and  never    tion.  between  the  metals.     Had  the  competition  for  gold  carried  the 
to  t  e  m  -  pj.Qportion  above  i  to  15,  I  fliould  then  have  faid  that  the  gold  had 
rifen. 

As  it  is,  therefore,  the  aSl'me  demand  for  either  gold  or  filver  which? 
makes  the  price  of  the  metals  to  vary,  I  think  language  would  be 
more  c.ox'recn:  (in  fpeaking  concerning  the  metals  only)  never  to 
mention,  the  Jinking-  of  the  price  of  either  gold  or  filver.  As  to  every 
other  merchandize,  the  exprefilon  is  very  proper;  becaufe  the 
diminifliing  of  the  price  of  one  commodity,  does  not  fo  elTentially 
imply  the  rife  of  any  other,  as  the  finking  of  one  of  the  metals 
mufl:  imply  the  rifing  of  the  other,  fince  they  are  the  only  meafures 
of  one  another's  worth.  I"  would  not  be  here  underftood  to  mean 
that  the  term  finkkg  of  the  price  of  gold  or  filver  is  improper ;  all  I 
fay  is,  that  the  other  being  equally  proper,  and  conveying  with  it 
the  caufe  of  the  variation  (to  wit,  the  competition  to  acquire  one 
metal  preferably  to  the  other)  may  be  preferred,  and  this  the  rather, 
that  from  ufing  thefe  terms  promifcuoully  (gold  ha.5  fallen,  in  place 
of  filver  has  rifenj  we  are  apt  to  believe,  that  the  falling  of  the 
price  of  the  metal,  mull  proceed  from  fome  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  it ;  whereas  it  commonly  proceeds  from  no  other  caufe 
than  a  higher  demand  than  formerly  for  the  other. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  a  fl;aLe  having,  with  gi'eat  exadlnefs, 
exaraiaed.the  proportion  of,  the  metals  in  them.arket,  and  having 

7  determined 
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determined  the  precife  quantity  of  each  for  realizing  or  reprefent- 
ing  the  money-unit,  fliall  execute  a  moH  exadt  coinage  of  gold  and 
filver  coin.  As  long  as  that  proportion  continues  unvaried  in  the 
market,  no  inconvenience  can  refult  from  that  quarter,  in  making 
ufe  of  the  metals  for  money  of  account. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  the  proportion  to  change ;   that  the  iQl'^er,  for  How  the 
example,  fhall  rife  in  its  value  with  regard  to  gold  ;  will  it  not  fol-  of°accou"nt'is 
low,  from  that  moment,  that  the  unit  realized  in  the  fdver,  will  V^^^^  to  vary 

'in  Its  value 

become  of  more  value  than  the  unit  realized  in  the  gold  coin  ?         from  the  va- 
But  as  the  law  has  ordered  them  to  pafs  as  equivalents  for  one  [he^metais, 
another,  and  as  debtors  have  always  the  option  of  payine;  in  what  Confequen- 

^  r  x-    ^      o  ces  of  this. 

legal  coin  they  think  fit,  will  they  not  all  choofe  to  pay  in  gold, 
and  will  not  then  the  filver  coin  be  melted  down  Or  exported,  in 
order  to  be  fold  as  bullion,  above  the  value  it  bears  when  it  circu- 
lates in  coin  ?  Will  not  this  paying  in  gold  alfo  really  diminifli  the 
value  of  the  money-unit,  fince  upon  this  variation  every  thing  muft 
fell  for  more  gold  than  before,  as  we  have  already  obfervcd  ? 

Confequently,  merchandize  which  have  not  varied  in  their  rela-  The  true 
tive  value  to  any  other  thing  but  to  gold  and  filver,  muft  be  mea- """  '^  ^'^°    - 

J  <=>  o  3  mean  pro- 

fured  by  the  mean  proportion  of  the  metals,  and  the  application  of  portionai 
any  other  meafure  to  them  is  altering  the  ftandard.     If  they  are  value  of  the 
meafured  by  the  gold,  the  ftandard  is  debafed ;    if  by  filver,  it  is  ™^'^'^" 
raifed,  as  fliall  prefently  be  proved. 

If  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  melting  down  the  filver,  the 
ftate  fliall  give  up  affixing  the  value  of  their  unit  to  both  fpecies  at 
once,  and  fliall  fix  it  to  one,  leaving  the  other  to  feek  its  price 
as  any  other  commodity,  in  that  cafe  no  doubt  the  melting  down 
of  the  coin  will  be  prevented  ;  but  will  ever  this  reftore  the  value  Of 
the  money-unit  to  its  former  ftandard  ?  Would  it,  for  example,  in 
the  foregoing  fuppofition,  raife  the  debafed  value  of  the  money- 
unit  in  the  gold  coin,  if  that  fpecies  were  declared  to  be  the  ftan- 
dard? It  would  indeed  render  filver  coin  purely  a  merchandize, 
and  by  allowing  it  to  feek  its  value,  would  certainly  prevent  it  from 

A  a  a  a  2  being 
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being  melted  down  as  before  ;  becaufe  the  pieces  would  rife  con- 
ventionally in  their  denomination  ;  or  an  agio,  as  it  is  called,  would 
be  taken  in  payments  made  in  filver ;  but  the  gold  would  not,  on 
that  account,  rife  in  its  value,  or  begin  to  purchafe  any  more  mer- 
chandize than  before.  Were  therefore  the  ftandard  fixed  to  the 
gold,  would  not  this  be  an  arbitrary  and  a  violent  revolution  in  the 
value  of  the  money-unit,  and  a  debafement  of  the  ftandard  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hate  fhould  fix  the  ftandard  to  the 
filver,  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  rifen  in  its  value,  v/ould  that  ever 
link  the  advanced  value  which  the  filver  coin  had  gained  above  the 
worth  of  the  former  flandard  unit,  and  would  not  this  be  a  violent 
and  an  arbitrary  revolution  in  the  value  of  the  money-unit^  and  a 
raifing  of  the  flandard  ? 

The  only  expedient,  therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  is  in  fuch  a  cafe 

to  fix  the  numerary  unit  to  neither  of  the  metals,  but  to  contrive 

a  way  to  make  it  fluctuate  in  a  mean  proportion  between  them  j 

which  is  in  efFe6t  the  introdu(5lion  of  a  pure  ideal  money  of  account. 

This  fhall  be  farther  explained  as  we  go  along. 

TheunUto      I  have  Only  one  obfervation  to  make  in  this  place,  to  wit,  that 

to  the  mean  the  regulation  of  fixing  the  unit  by  the  mean  proportion,  ought  to 

proportion,  j^j^g  place  at  the  inflant  the  flandard  unit  is  afExed  with  exadnefs 

upon  a  new  *  ^ 

coinage,  not  botli  to  the  gold  and  filver.  If  it  be  introduced  long  after  the  mar- 
mewis  have  ^^t  proportion  bctwccu  the  metals  has  deviated  from  the  propor- 
varied.  ^j^j-j  eflablifhcd  in  the  coin,  and  if  the  new  regulation  is  made  to 
have  a  retrofpecSl,  with  regard  to  the  acquitting  of  permanent  con- 
tracSls  entred  into,  while  the  value  of  the  money-unit  had  attached 
itfelf  to  the  lowefl  currency,  in  confequence  of  the  principle  above 
laid  down,  then  the  refloring  the  money-unit  to  that  flandard 
where  it  ought  to  have  remained  (to  wit,  to.  the  mean  proportion) 
is  an  injury  to  all  debtors  who  have  contra6led  fince  the  time  that 
the  proportion  of  the  metals  began  to  vary. 

This  is  clear  from  the  former  reafoning.  The  moment  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  metals  differs  from  that  in  the  coin,  every  one 

who 
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who  has  payments  to  make  pays  in  that  fpecies  which  is  the  higheft 
rated  in  the  coin  ;  confequently,  he  who  lends,  lends  in  that  fpe- 
cies. If  after  the  contrac%  therefore,  the  unit  is  carried  up  to  the 
mean  proportion,  this  inuft  be  a  lofs  to  him  who  had  borrowed. 

From  this  we  may  perceive  why,   in  the  firft  article  of  the  pre-  it  is  better 
ceding   chapter,   it  was  faid,   that  there  was  lefs  inconvenience  ^°  .^^'"'^^ 

or'  '  unit  to  one 

from  the  varying  of  the  proportion  of  the  metals,  where  the  than  to  both 
flandard  is  fixed  to  one  of  them,  than  when  it  is  fixed,  to  both. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  at  leaft  uncertain  whether  the  fiandard  or  the 
merchandize-fpecies  is  to  rife  ;  confequently  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  debtors  or  the  creditors  are  to  gain  by  a  variation.  If  the  Jiand- 
^r^  fpecies  fhould  rife,  the  creditors  wiH  gain  ;-  if  xh^: merchandize^ 
fpecies  rifes,  the  debtors  will  gain  ;  but  when  the  unit  is  attached 
to  both  fpecies,  then  the  creditors  never  can  gain,  let  the  metals 
vary  as  they  will :  if  filver  rifes,  then  debtors  will  pay  in  gold  ;  if 
gold  rifes,  debtors  will  p^y  in  filvcr.  But  whether  the  unit  be  at- 
tached to  one  or  to  both  fpecies,  the  infallible  confequence  of  a  va-  ' 
riation  is,,  that  one  half  of  the  difference  is  either  gained  or  loll' 
by  debtors  and  creditors.  The  invariable  unit  is^conftantly  the 
mean  proportional  between  the  two  meafures. 

I  intended  to  have  poftponed'the  entring  upon  what  concerns  the 
interefts  of  debtors  and  creditors  in  all  variations  of  the  coin,  until 
I  came  to  treat  particularly  of  that  matter  ;  but  as  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  greatell  confequence  to  be  attended  to,  in  every  propofal  for 
altering  or  regulating  the  coin  of  a  nation,  it  will,  perhaps,  upon, 
that  account,  bear  a  repetition. 

11.  To  render  our  ideas  as  diftindl  as  poffible,  we  muft  keep  them  variation  to 
fimple.     Let  us  nowfuppofe  that  the  metals  are  perfedtly  well  pro-  ^'^"^'^  '''^^, 

^_  -        ■  -^  *  ^  -^  V  -^         money-unii' 

portioned  in  the  coin,  but  that  the  coin  is  Avorn  by  ufe.  is  expofed. 

If  this  be  the.  cafe,  we  m,uft  either  fuppofe  it  to  be  all  equally  Je^infr  of 

worn,  or  unequally  woi-n,  the  coin. 

If  all  be  equally  worn,    I   think  it  needs  no  demonftration  to 

prove^  that  the  money-unit  which  was  attached  to  the  coin,  when 

weighty^ 
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welglitf ,  (drawing  its  value  from  the  metals  contained  in  it)  miift 
naturally  diminifli  in  its  value  in  proportion  as  the  metals  are  rub- 
bed away« 

If  the  coin  be  unequally  v^orn,  the  money-unit  will  be  varioufly 
realized,  or  reprefented  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  will  be  of  different  va- 
lues, according  to  the  weight  of  the  pieces. 

The  confequence  of  this  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diforder  of  the 
proportion  of  the  metals :  debtors  will  choofe  to  pay  in  the  light 
pieces,  and  the  heavy  will  be  melted  down.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, to  this  diforder,  will  the  value  of  the  unit  gradually  defcend. 
This  was  the  great  diforder  in  England  in  1695  ;  while  the  ftand- 
ard  of  the  pound  fterling  was  affixed  to  the  filver  only,  the  gold 
being  left  to  feek  its  own  value. 
Variations  III-  Siucc  the  invention  of  the  money  wheel,  the  inaccuracy  in 
to  which      j.|^g  fabrication  is  greatly  prevented.     Formerly,  when  money  was 

the  money-  .  . 

unit  is  ex-  coined  with  the  hammer,  the  mint-mafters  weighed  the  coin  deli- 
the^in'ac'cu^  vcrcd  by  the  workmen,  in  cumulo,  by  the  pound  troy  weight,  with- 
racyinihe  out  attending  very  exadlly  to  the  proportion  of  the  pieces.  At 
«f  the  mo-  prefent  exa<5tnefs  is  more  necelfary,  and  every  piece  muft  be 
■weighed  by  itfelf. 

It  is  of  very  great  confequence  that  all  the  pieces  and  denomi- 
Txations  of  coin  be  in  exa6l  proportion  to  that  of  their  current  va- 
lue, which  is  always  relative  to  the  money-unit  of  accompt.  When 
any  inequality  happens  there,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  all  the 
pieces  which  are  above  the  proportion  of  their  juft  weight,  will 
be  immediately  picked  up,  and  melted  down,  and  none  but  the 
light  ones  will  remain  in  circulation. 

This,  from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  muft  proportionally 
diminifli  the  value  of  the  money-unit. 

From  what  has  been  obferved  concerning  the  deviations  in  the 
coin  from  the  proportion  in  the  market  price  of  the  metals,  and 
from  the  legal  weight,  we  may  lay  down  this  undoubted  principle, 
That  the  'value  of  the  money-unit  of  acco7npt  is  not  to  he  fought  for  in  the  fla- 

tutes 
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tutes  and  regulations  of  the  mint,  but   in  the  aHual  intrinfic  'uahie  of  that 
currency  in  -which  all  obligations  are  acqtiitted,  and  all  accompts  are  kept. 

W.  As  I  have  at  prefent  principally  in  view  to  lay  down  Certain  Variations 
principles   with  regard  to   money,  which  I  intend  afterwards  to '°  ^'^""^'^  'i^e 

money-unit 

apply  to  the  ftate  of  the  Britifli  coin  ;  and  as  thefe  principles  are  is  expofed, 
here  reflridled  to  the  effeds  which  every  variation  in  the  coin  has  llt\\o^^^' 
upon  the  value  of  the  unit  of  money  in  accompt,  I  fhall  in  this  coinage. 
place  only  obferve,  as  to  the  impofition  of  coinage, 

That  coin  being  necefTary  in  every  counti-y  where  the  money- 
unit  is  attached  to  the  metals,  it  muft  be  procured  by  thofe  who 
are  obliged  to  acquit  their  obligations  in  material  money. 

If,  therefore,  the  ftate  fliall  oblige  every  one  who  carries  the 
metals  to  the  mint  to  pay  the  coinage,  the  Coin  they  receive  muft 
be  valued,  not  only  at  the  price  the  metals  bear  in  the  market 
when  they  are  fold  as  bullion,  (or  mere  metal,  of  no  farther  va- 
Itie  than  as  a  phylical  fubftanceY  but  alfo  at  the  additional  value 
thefe  metals  receive  in  being  rendred  ufeful  for  purchaling  com- 
modities, and  acquitting  obligations.  This  additional  value  is  the 
price  of  coinage. 

If,  therefore,  in  a  countpy  where  coinage  is  free,  as  in  England,  when  cola* 
this  coinage  Ihall  come  to  be  impofed,  the  money-unit  continuing  ^8^  '^  ™" 
to  be  affixed  as  before  to  the  fame  quantity  of  the  metals,  ought  to  Hon  muft  be 
rife  in  its  value  ;  that  is,  ought  to  become  equal  to  a  greater  quan-  coiof^'^ '  ^^ 
tity  of  every  fort  of  merchandize  than  before;   confequently,  as 
the  rough  metals  of  which  the  coin  is  made  are  merchandize,  like 
every  other  thing,  the  fame  number  of  money-units  realized,  or 
reprefented  in  the  coin,  ought  to  purchafe  more  of  the  metals  than 
before  :  That  is  to  fay,  that  in-  every  country  ivhere  coinage'  is  impofed j. 
bullion  muf  be  cheaper  than  coin. 

This  propoiition  would  be  liable  to  no  exception;  v/ere  it  true  that 
no  debt  could  be  exatfled  but  in  the  nation's  coin  ;  becaufe  in  that 
cafe,  the  creditor  would  be  conftantly  obliged  to  receive  it  at  it& 
full  value, 

Euc 
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But  when  nations  owe  to  one  another,  the  party  debtor  rauft 

ExceptioQ  .... 

from  this  pay  the  party  creditor  in  his  coin  :  the  debtor,  therefore,  is  obliged 
to  fell  his  own  coin  for  what  he  can  get  for  it,  and  with,  that 
he  miift  buy  of  the  coin  of  his  creditor's  country,  and  with  this 
he  mull  pay  him. 

Let  us,  to  avoid  abilradl  reafoning,  take  an  example :  and  we 
cannot  choofe  a  better  than  that  of  England  and  France.  In  Eng- 
land, coinage  is  free,  in  France  it  cofts  8/^  percent,  as  fhall  be 
i^ade  out  in  its  proper  place. 

France  owes  England  looo  /.  fterling.  In  paying  the  bullion  con- 
tained in  this  fum,  either  in  gold  or  fdver,  in  the  market  of  Lon- 
don, the  debt  it  paid  ;  becaufe  the  bringing  of  it  coils  nothing. 
Here  France  acquits  her  debt  cheaper  than  by  fending  her  own 
coin  as  bullion  ;  becaufe  the  bullion  fhe  fends  is  not  worth  an 
equal  weight  of  her  coin. 

England  owes  France  20,000  livres.  In  paying  the  bullion  con- 
tained in  this  fum,  England  is  not  quit ;  fhe  muft  alfo  pay  France 
S~  per  cent,  in  order  to  put  it  into  coin. 

I  referve  the  farther  examination  of  all  the  intricate  confequen- 
ces  of  this  principle,  until  I  come  to  the  application  of  it,  in  the 
Second  part. 
Variation  to      ^-  '^^^^  Operation  of  raifmg  and  debafing  the  coin  is  performed 
w-hich  the_    in  three  ways. 

money-unit  .  -...^.  ,  .,  ^, 

isexpofed,        imo,  By  augmentmg  or  dimmiimng  the  weight  ot  the  com. 
trary  oplra'-       ^^''j  ^7  augmenting  or  diminifhing  the  proportion  of  alloy  in 
tions  of       ti-^e  coin. 

Princes  in  .     .  f,   .  ,  .         , 

raifinsand        ^tlo,  By  augmenting  or  diminifhing  the  proportion  between  the 
coin!  "^  '  ^^  money  (coin)  and  the  money  of  accompt,  as  if  every  fixpence  were  ' 
called  a  fliilling,  and  every  twenty  fixpences  a  pound  fterling. 

The  French  call  this  increafmg  or  diminifliing  the  numerary  va- 
lue :  and  as  I  think  it  is  a  better  term  than  that  of  raifing  or  fink- 
ing the  denomination,  I  fliall  take  the  liberty  now  and  then  to 
employ  it. 

Thefe 
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Thefc  three  operations  may  be  reduced  to  one,  and  exprefled  by 
one  term :  they  all  imply  the  augmenting  or  diminifliing  the 
weight  of  the  pure  metals  in  the  money-unit  of  accompt. 

It  would  require  a  feparate  treatife,  to  invelligate  all  the  arti- 
fices which  have  been  contrived,  to  make  mankind  lofe  light  of  the 
principles  of  money,  in  order  to  palliate  and  make  this  power 
in  the  fovereign  of  changing  the  value  of  the  coin,  appear  rea- 
fonable.  But  thefe  artifices  feem  to  be  at  an  end,  and  Princes 
now  perceive  that  the  only  fcheme  to  get  money  when  occafion  re- 
quires, is  to  preferve  their  credit,  and  to  allow  the  coin,  by  which 
that  credit  is  reckoned  to  remain  in  a  liable  condition.  There  arc 
flill,  however,  examples  of  fuch  operations  to  be  met  with ;  for 
which  reafon  I  fhall  fubjoin,  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  a  par- 
ticular inquiry  into  the  interelt  of  Princes  with  regard  to  the  al- 
tering the  value  of  their  coin,  which  is  a  fynonimous  term  with 
that  of  altering  the  value  of  the  unit  of  money. 


C  H  A  P.     VI. 

How  the  Variations  in  the  intrinjic  value  of  the  unit  of-  Money 
mujl  affeSi  all  the  domejlic  Interejls  of  a  Nation, 

I.  \  l[  7  E  have  briefly  pointed  out  the  effe(5ls  of  the  imperfedions  How  this 
»  w     of  the  metals   in  producing  a  variation  in  the  value  of  J^';'^''°"  ?f- 

^  ^  ,  rects  the  m- 

the  unit  of  accompt,  we  mull  now  point  out  the  confequences  of  terefts  of 

^■1  •  •     ■  debtors  and 

this  variation.  creditors. 

If  the  changing  the  content  of  the  bufliel  by  which  grain  is 
meafured,  would  afFecT:  the  interefl  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to 
pay,  or  who  are  intitled  to  receive,  a  certain  number  of  bulhels  of 
grain  for  the  rent  of  lands  ;  in  the  fame  manner  mull  every  varia- 

VOL.  I.  B  b  b  b  tion 
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tion  in  the  value  of  the  unit  of  accompt  affect  all  perfons  who,  in  per- 
manent contrads,  are  obliged  to  make  payraems,  or  who  are  in- 
titled  to  receive  fums  of  money  llipulated  in  mu.Itiples  or  in  frac- 
tions of  that  money-unit. 

Every  variation,  therefore,  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money- 
unit,  has  the  efFe61:  of  benefiting  the  clafs  of  creditors,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  debtors,  or  vice  ■verfa. 

This  confequence  is  deduced  from  an  obvious  principle.  Money 
is  more  or  lefs  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  can  purchafe  more  or 
lefs  of  every  kind  of  merchandize.  Now  without  entring  a-new 
into  the  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  prices,  it  is  agreed  upon  all 
iiands,  I  fuppofe,  that  whether  an  augmentation  of  the  general 
mafs  of  money  in  circulation  has  the  efFedt  of  raifing  prices  in  ge- 
neral, or  not,  any  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  the  metals  ap- 
pointed to  be  put  into  the  money-unit,  muft  at  leafl:  augment  the 
value  of  that  money-unit,  and  make  it  purchafe  more  of  any  com- 
modity than  before ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  1 13  grains  of  fine  gold,  the 
prefent  weight  of  a  poimd  fterling  in  gold,  can  buy  1 1 3  pounds  of 
flour;  were  the  pound  fterling  raifed  to  114  grains  of  the  fame 
metal,  it  would  buy  114  pounds  of  flour;  confequently,  were  the 
pound,  fterling  augmented  by  one  grain  of  gold,  every  miller  who 
paid  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  would  be  obliged  to  fell  11 40 
pounds  of  his  flour,  in  order  to  procure  10  pounds  to  pay  his  rent, 
in  place  of  1 130  pounds  of  flour  which  he  fold  formerly  to  procure 
the  fame  fum ;  confequently  by  this  innovation,  the  miller  muft 
lofe  yearly  ten  pounds  of  flour,  which  his  mafter  confequently 
muft  gain..  From  this  example,  I  thiiik  it  is  plain,  that  every  aug- 
mentation of  metals  put  into  the  pound  fterling,  either  of  fdver  or. 
gold,  muft'  imply  an  advantage  to  the  whole  clafs  of  creditors  who 
are  paid,  in  pounds  fterling,  and  confequently,  muft  be  a  propor- 
tional lofs  to  ail  debtors  who  muft  pay  by  the  fame  denomi- 
"iia:tiorL 

Lfl^ould 
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I  fliould  not  hay:e  been  fq  particular  in  giving  a  proof  of  fo  plain  ^'**''^"''^  °^ 
a  propoiition,  had  it  not  efcaped  the  penetiratign  of  the  great  Mr. 
Lp,cke. 

In  I  (595  there  was  a  propofal  made  to  the  government  of  England, 
to  diminifli  the  value  of  the  pound  Herling  by  2oj?er  cent,  by  mak- 
ing a  new  coinage  of  all  the  filv.er,  and  by  making  every  fhilling 
i.  lighter  than  before.  The  author  of  this  projeft  (Mr.  Lowndes) 
having  given  his  fcheme  to  the  public,  \yas  anfwered  by  Mr.  Locke, 
That  this  debaling  the  value  of  the  money-unit  was  efFe<5lually  de- 
frauding all  the  landed  intereft  of  20 per  cent,  of  their  rents.  Lowndes 
replied,  that  filver  was  augmented  20  per  cent,  in  its  value,  and  that 
therefore  the  pound  fterling,  though  reduced  20  per  cent,  in  it£( 
Weight  of  pure  lilver,  was  ftill  as  valuable  as  before.  This  propo- 
iition Mr.  Locke  exploded  with  the  mofl  folid  reafoning,  and  indeed 
nothing  could  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  affirm,  that  lilver  had  rifen 
in  value  with  refpeft  to  itfelf.  But  though  Mr.  Locke  felt  that  all 
the  landed  intereft,  and  all  thofe  who  were  creditors  in  permanent 
contracts,  mull  lofe  20  per  cent,  by  Mr.  Lowndes's  fcheme,  yet  he  did 
not  perceive  (which  is  very  wonderful)  that  the  debtors  in  thefe 
contrafts  muft  gain.  This  led  him  to  advance  a  very  extraordinary 
propoiition,  which  abundantly  proves  that  the  intereils  of  debtors 
and  creditors,  which  are  now  become  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to 
be  confidered  attentively  by  modern  ftatefmen,  were  tlien  but  little 
attended  to,  and  ftill  lefs  underftood. 

We  find  in  the  46th  page  of  Mr.  Locke's  Farther  Confiderations  con- 
cerning the  raifing  the  'ualue  of  Money,  that  Mr.  Lowndes  had  affirmed 
in  fupport  of  his  fcheme,  that  this  new  money  would  pay  as  much 
debt,  and  buy  as  many  commodities  as  the  then  money  which  was 
one  fifth  heavier.  Then  adds  Mr.  Locke,  "  What  he  fays  of  debts 
"  is  true ;  but  yet  I  would  have  it  well  confidered  by  our  Englilli 
"  gentlemen,  that  though  creditors  will  lofe  i  of  their  principal 
"  and  ufe,  and  landlords  will  lofe  -i  of  their  income,  yet  the  debtors 
"  and  tenants  ivill  not  get  it.   It  may  be  allied,  who  will  get  it  I  Thofe, 

B  b  b  b  2  "I  fay, 
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"  I  fay,  and  thofe  only,  who  have  great  fums  of  weighty  money 
"  (whereof  one  fees  not  a  piece  now  in  payments)  hoarded  up  by 
"  them,  will  get  it.  To  thefe,  by  the  propofed  change  of  our  mo- 
"  ney,  will  be  an  increafe  of  -f  added  to  their  riches,  paid  out  of  the 
"  pockets  of  the  reft  of  the  nation."' 

If  the  authority  of  any  man  could  prevail,  where  reafon  is  dark, 
it  would  be  that  of  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  had  any  other  perfon  than  Mr. 
Locke  advanced  fuch  a  do6lrine,  I  fhould  have  taken  no  notice  of  it. 

Here  that  great  man,  through  inadvertency,  at  once  gives  up  the 
aro-ument  in  favour  of  his  antagonift,  after  he  had  refuted  him  in 
the  rnofc  folid  manner :  for  if  a  man,  who  at  that  time  had  hoarded 
heavy  money,  was  to  gain  i.  upon  its  being  coined  into  pieces 
4.  lighter,  Mr.  Locke  mull  agree  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  that  a  light 
piece  was  as  much  worth  as  a  heavy  one. 

Thofe  who  had  heavy  money  at  that  time  locked  up  in  their  cof^ 
fers,  would  gain  no  doubt,  provided  thej  .•were  debtors ;  becaufe  hav-r 
ing,  I  fliall  fuppofe,.  borrowed  4000  /.  fterling  in  heavy  money,  and 
having  it  augmented  to  5000/,  by  Mr.  Lowndes's  plan,  they  mi|;lii: 
pay  their  debt  of  4000  /.  and  retain  one  thoufand  clear  profit  for 
themfelves.  But  fuppofmg  them  to  have  no  debts,  which  way 
could  they  poilibly  gain  by  having  heavy  money,  fince  the  5000  /. 
after  the  coinage,  would  have  bought  no  more  land,,  nor  more  of 
any  commodities,  than  4000  /,  would  have  done  before  the  coinage. 
When  the  We  may  therefore  fafely  conclude,  that  every  diminuhon  of  t-he 
^Miueof  ihe  ,     contained  in  the  money-unit,  muft  imply  a  lofs  to  all  crcr 

unit  IS  dimi-  ■'*''-'■"  ^  J  >  X    ^ 

.Allied,  ere-  (liters ;  and  that  in  proportion,  to  that  lofs,  thofe  who  are  debtors, 

ditors  lofe  ;  , 

^vhen  it  is      muft  g^iu. 

deKrs'lofe.  That  ou  the  contrary,  Avhatever  augmentation  is  made  of  the  mo- 
ney-itnit,  fuch  augmentation  muft  be  hurtful  to  debtors,  and  pro- 
portionally advantageous  to  creditors. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  laid-  down,  with  as  much  dif- 
tifidneXs  as  1. am  capable  of,  the  moft  general  principles  which  in^ 

8.  fluence; 
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fluence  the  dodlrine  of  money,  and  to  thofe  I  think  every  other  may 
be  apphed. 

The  combination,  however,  of  the fe  principles  vi^ith  one  another, 
occafions  a  furprizing  variety  of  problems,  relating  to  money,  coin, 
and  bullion,  which  are  difficult  to  refolve,  only  by  the  difficulty 
there  is  found  in  applying  them  to  the  rule. 

In  order  therefore  to  render  this  inquiry  more  ufeful,  I  fliall  now 
apply  the  principles  I  have  laid  down,  to  the  Hate  of  the  Britifli 
coin,  and  to  the  refolution  of  every  queftion  which  fliall  occur 
during  the  examination  of  the  diforder  into  which  it  has  fallen.  A 
deviation  from  the  flandard  weight  of  the  coin,  and  proportion  of 
the  metals  (fmall  if  compared  with  what  was  common  in  former 
ages)  has  introduced  very  great  obftru6tions  in  the  circulation  of 
the  two  fpecies,  and  prefents  very  great  inconveniencies  when 
there  is  any  queilion  of  removing  them  by  a  new  regulation  of  the- 
mint. 

The  mofl  diftinft  method  of  treating  fuch  matters,  is,  to  confider- 
all  coin  as  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the  pure  metals  ;  and  to  avoids 
the  perplexity  of  diffisrent  denominations  of  weights,  I  fhall  exa- 
mine all  by  the  troy  grain. 

The  interefls  I  intend  to  combine  in  this  matter  not  being  confined 
to  thofe  of  England  alone,  I  have  entred  into  the  inoft  accurate  cal- 
culation poffible,  with  regard  to  the  coin  of  thofe  nations  which  I  fliall 
have  occafion  to  mention,  and  to  compare  witli  that  of  England.. 
Thefe  I  have  reduced  to  a  general  table  which  is  inferted  at  the  end 
of  this  volume..  The  reader  may  have  recourfe  to  it  upon  every  ocea^- 
lion  where  mention  is  made  of  the  converfion  of  money  into  grains 
of  filver  and  gold,,  and  thereby  form  to  himfelf  a  far  better  idea-  of: 
many  things  than  I  could,  otherwife  have  given  him.. 
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CHAP.    vir. 

Of  the  diforder  in  the  Britijh  Coin^  Jo  far  as  it  occafions  the 
meltifig  down  or  the  exporting  oj  the  Specie. 

Defers  !n    '"T^HE  defe(R:s  in  the  Britifh  coin  are  three, 
cofnf'^'"'^  '^''^°-  ^^'^^  proportion  between  the  gold  and  fiiver  in  it  is 

found  to  be  as  i  to  is-^-o^  whereas  the  market  price  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  nearly  as  i  to  141. 
ido.  Great  part  of  the  current  money  is  worn  and  light. 
•2,t'io.  From  the  fecond  defedl  proceeds  the  third,  to  wit,  that  there 
are  feveral  currencies  in  circulation  which  pafs  for  the  fame  value, 
without  being  of  the  fame  weight. 

^to.  From  all  thefe  defeds  refults  the  lafl  and  greateft  inconve- 
nience, to  wit,  that  fome  innovation  mufl  be  made,  in  order  to  fet 
matters  on  a  right  footing. 

I  flaall  take  no  notice  of  the  inaccuracies  of  fabrication,  becaufe 
thefe  are  infeparable  from  the  imperfecTiions  of  human  art,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  not  very  conliderable,  no  profit  can  be  made  in 
difcovering  them,  and  therefore  no  bad  confequence  can  refult 
from  them. 
Of  the  flan-  The  Englilh,  bcfides  the  tmit  of  their  money  which  they  call  the 
EnfTiini  coin  pound  fterling,  have  alfo  the  unit  of  their  weight  for  weighing 

■sod  money-  j.|^(,  precious  mctals. 
unit.  ^ 

This  is  called  the  pound  troy,  and  confifts  of  12  ounces,  every 

ounce  of  20  penny  weight,  and  every  penny  weight  of  24  grains. 

The  pound  troy,  therefore,  confifts  of  240  pennyweight,  and  5760 

grains. 

The  finenefs  of  the  filver  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  ounces 

and  penny  weights  of  the  pure  metals  in  the  pound  troy  of  the 

compofed 
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icompofed  mafs  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  pound  troy,  which  contains 
5760  grains  of  ftandard  filver,  contains  5328  grains  of  fine  filver,-and 
432  grains  of  copper,  called  alloy. 

Thus  ftandard  filver  is  11  ounces  2  pennyweights  of  fine  filver 
in  the  pound  troy,  to  18  pennyweights  copper,  or  iii  parts  fine 
filver  to  9  parts  alloy. 

Standard  gold  is  1 1  ounces  fine  to  one  ounce  filver  or  copper  em- 
ployed for  alloy,  which  together  make  the  pound  troy ;  confe-- 
quently,  the  pound  troy  of  fi:andard  gold,  contains  5280  grains  finev. 
and  480  grains  alloy,  which  alloy  is  reckoned  of  no  value.  " 

Tills  pound  of  fl:andard  filver  is  ordered,  by  fiatute  of  the  43d  of  A  pound 
Elizabeth,  to  be  coined  into  62  fhillings,  20  of  which  make  the  fia'tut'e^con- 
pound  flerling;  confequently  the  20  fhillinga  contain  fjiB.j  gra-ins  '^^'^^  1718-7 
©f  fine  filver,  and  1858.06  ftandard  filver.  lineiliver, ' 

The  pound  troy  of  ftandard  gold,  —  fine,  is  ordered  by  ati  aft  of  The  gui- 
King  Charles  II.  to  be  cut  into  44  i.  guineas  ;  that  is  to  fay,  every  gJ^inVof St 
guinea  contains  129.43  grains  of  ftandard  gold,  and  118.644  of  fine  E°^'^- 
gold,  and  the  pound  fterling,  which  is  -i-i  of  the  guinea,  contains- 
1=12.994,  which  we  may  ftate  at  1 13  grains  of  fine  gold,  as  has  been- 
faid. 

The  coinage  in  England  is  entirely  defrayed  at  the  expence  of  Coinage  itji 
the  ftate.  The  mint  price  for  the  metals  is  the  very  fame  with  the  ^"§''^"* 
price  of  the  coin.  Whoever  carries  to  the  mint  an  ounce  of  ftan- 
dard filver,  receives  for  it  in  filver  coin  5  j-.  2d.  or  62  d:  whoever  car- 
ries an  ouiice  of  ftandard  gold  receives  in  gold  coin  3  /.  17  j-.  10  di.^ 
the  one  and  the  other  making  exactly  an  ounce  of  the  fame  finenefs^ 
with  the  bullion.  Coin,  therefore,  can  have  no  value  in  the  mar- 
ket above  bullion ;  confequently,  no  lofs  can  be  incurred  by  thoie 
who  melt  it  -down. 

When  the  guinea  v^ras  firftflruck,  the  government  (not  iticlining: 

to  fix  the  pound  fterling  to  the  gold  coin  of  the  nation)  fixed  the" 

•guinea  at  20  feillings,  (which  was  then  below  its  proportion  to  ishe 

J  filver); 
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filver)  leaving  it  to  feek  its  own  price  above  that  value,  according 
.to  the  courfe  of  the  market. 

By  this  regulation  no  har«i  was  done  to  the  Englifli  filver  flan- 
.dard  ;  becaufe  the  guinea,  or  1 18.644  grains  fine  gold  being  worth 
more,  at  that  time,  than  20  fhillings,  or  17 18.7  grains  fme  fdver, 
no  debtor  would  pay  with  gold  at  its  ftandard  value,  and  whatever 
it  was  received  for  above  that  price  was  purely  conventional. 
Theflaa-  Accordingly  guineas  fought  their  own  price  until  the  year  1728, 
di,d  not  at-  j.|^^j.  ^1^^    ^^g^,g  ^^^^  a-new,  not  below  their  value  as  at  firft,  but  at 

gold  coia,    what  was  then  reckoned  their  exad  value,  according  to  the  propor- 
I'/i.^^^"  tion  of  the  metals,  to  wit,  at  21  fhillings,  and  at  this  they  were 

ordered  to  pafs  current  in  all  payments. 
Confequence     This  operation  had  the  effecft  of  making  the  gold  a  flandard  as 
iftion'to^de-well  as  the  fdver.     Debtors  then  paid  indifferently  in  gold  as  well 
bufe  the       g^g  -j^  fdver,  becaufe  both  were  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  intrinfic 

Itcindard.  ,  .    ,  -  . 

as  well  as  current  value ;  m  which  cafe  no  inconvenience  could 
follow  upon  this  regulation.  But,  in  time,  fdver  came  to  be  more 
demanded ;  the  making  of  plate  began  to  prevail  more  than  for- 
merly, and  the  exportation  of  fdver  to  the  Eaft;  Indies  increafing 
yearly,  made  the  demand  for  it  greater ;  or  perhaps  brought  its 
quantity  to  be  proportionally  lefs  than  before.  This  changed  the 
•  proportion  of  the  metals,  and  by  flow  degrees  they  have  come  from 
that  of  I  to  15.2  (the  proportion  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  when 
the  guineas  were  fixed  and  made  a  lawful  money  at  21"  fhillings) 
to  that  of  14.5  the  prei^em  fuppofed  proportion. 

The  confequence  of  this  has  been,  that  the  fame  guinea  which 

was  worth  1804.6  grains  fine  filver,  at  the  time  it  was  fixed  at  21 

fhillings,  is  now  worth  no  more  than  171 9.9  grains  of  fine  filver 

according  to  the  proportion  of  14^-  to  i. 

That  debt-      Confequently,  debtors,  who  have  always  the  option  of  the  legal 

PyTn  filver  fpccics  iu  paying  their  debts,  will  pay  pounds  flerling  no  more  in 

but  in  gold,  f^iyer  but  in  gold  ;  and  as  the  gold  pounds  they  pay  in,  are  not  in- 

trinfically  worth  the  filver  pounds  they  paid  in  formerly,  according 


to 
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to  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth,  it  follows  that  the  pound  flerling  in 
filver  is  really  no  more  the  ftandard,  fmce  no  body  will  pay  at  that 
rate,  and  lince  no  body  can  be  compelled  to  do  it. 

Befides  this  want  of  proportion  between  the  metals,  the  fdver 
coined  before  the  reign  of  George  I.  is  now  become  light  by  cir- 
culation ;  and  the  guineas  coined  by  all  the  Princes  lince  Charles  II. 
pafs  by  tale,  though  many  of  them  are  conliderably  diminifhed  in 
their  weight. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  profit  the  want  of  proportion,  and  the 
want  of  weight  in  the  coin  can  afford  to  the  money  jobbers,  in 
melting  it  down  or  exporting  it. 

Did  every  body  confider  coin  only  as  the  meafure  for  reckoning 
value,  without  attending  to  its  value  as  a  metal,  the  deviations  of 
gold  and  filver  coin  from  perfect  exa<5tnefs  either  as  to  proportion   - 
or  weight,  would  occafion  little  inconvenience. 

Great  numbers  indeed,  in  every  modern  fociety,  confider  coin  in  That  fome 
no  other  light,  than  that  of  money  of  accompt,  and  have  great  /j^r  co'in'a' 
difficulty  to  comprehend  what  difference  any  one  can  find  between  °>oney  of 

■'  ^  ^  accompt, 

a  light  fhilling  and  a  heavy  one  ;  or  what  inconvenience  there  can 
poffibly  refnlt  from  a  guinea's  being  fome  grains  of  fine  gold  too 
light  to  be  worth  21  fhillings  flandard  weight.  And  did  every  one 
think  in  the  fame  way,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  coin  of  the 
precious  metals  at  all ;  leather,  copper,  iron,  or  paper,  would  keep 
the  reckoning  as  well  as  gold  and  filver. 

But  although  there  be  many  who  look  no  farther  than  at  the  others  con- 
ftamp  on  the  coin,  there  are  others  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  is  to  exa-  ^g^^j'  ^^  * 
mine  its  intrinfic  worth  as  a  commodity,  and  to  profit  of  every 
irregularity  in  the  weight  and  proportion  of  metals. 

By  the  very  inflitution  of  coinage,  it  is  implied,  that  every  piece 
of  the  fame  metal,  and  fame  denomination  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
ney-unit, fhall  pafs  current  for  the  fame  value. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  employment  of  thofe  money  jobbers,  as  I 
fhall  call  them,  to  examine,  with  a  fcrupulous  exa<5lnefs,  the  pre- 

VOL.  I.  C  c  c  c  cife 
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cife   weight  of    every  piece  of   coin  which    comes   into   their 
hands. 
Operations       r^j^^  £^,£j.  obiecft  of  their  attention,  is.  the  price  of  the  metals  in 

of  money  •*       _  . 

jobbers       the  market:,   a  jobber  finds,    at  prefent,   that  with   14.5  pounds 
coindeviates  of  fine  filvcr  bullion,  he  can  buy  one  pound  of  fine  gold  bul- 

fromthe       j-Qj^^ 
market  pro- 
portion of       He  therefore  buys  up  with  gold  coin,  all  the  new  filver  as  fafl:  as 

or  from  the  it  is  coincd,  of  which  he  can  get  at  the  rate  of  15.2  pounds  for  one 

legaiweight.  ^^^  gold ;  thcfc  1 5-2  pouuds  filvcr  coin  he  melts  down  into  bullion, 

down  when  and  convcrts  tliat  back  into  gold  bullion,  giving  at  the  rate  of  only 

the  metals  in  pounds  for  OUC. 

It  are  ivrong  *t  J   r 

proporiionr  By  tliis  Operation  he  remains  with  the  value  of  -^.^  of  one  pound 
weight  of  filver  bullion  clear  profit  upon  the  15I  pounds  he  bought  j 
which  -f^  is  really  loft  by  the  man  who  inadvertently  coined  filvcr 
at  the  mint,  and  gave  it  to  the  money  jobber  for  his  gold.  Thus 
the  ftate  lofes  the  expence  of  the  coinage,  and  the  public  the  con^- 
venience  of  change  for  their  guineas. 
And  when  But  here  it  may  be  afked,  Why  fhould  the  money  jobber  melt  down 
the  coin  is  of  ^^^^  fjver  coin,  can  he  not  buy  gold  with  it  as  well  without  melt- 

unequal  '  jo 

weight.  ing  it  down  ?  I  anfwer,  he  cannot ;  becaufe  when  it  is  in  coin,  h« 
cannot  avail  liimfelf  of  its  being  new  and  weighty.  Coin  goes  by 
tale,  not  by  weight ;  therefore,  were  he  to  come  to  market  with  his 
new  filver  coin,  gold  bullion  being  fold  at  the  mint  price  I  fhall^  fup- 
pofe,  viz.  at  3  A  171.  lold.  fi;erling^  money /)^r  ounce,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  price  of  what  he  bought  with  heavy  money,, 
which  he  can  equally  do  with  ligliL 

He  therefore  melts  down  the  new  filver  coin,  andfells  it  for  bul^ 

lion,  at  fo  many  pence  an  ounce,  the  price  of  which  bullion  is,  in 

the  Englifh  market,  always  above  the  price  of  filver  at  the  mint, 

for  the  reafons  now  to  be  given. 

Why  filver       When  you  fell  ftandard  filver  bullion  at  the  mint,  you,  are  paid 

de"r°"  h-     in  weighty  money  ;  that  is,  you  receive  for  your  bullion  the.  very 

^•°-  fame  weight,  in  ftandard  coin  y  the  coinage  cofts  nothing,;   but 

I.  when 
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when  you  fell  bullion  in  the  marker,  you  are  paid  in  worn  out 
filver,  in  gold,  in  bank  notes,  in  fhort,  in  every  fpecies  of  lawful 
current  money.  Now  all  thefe  payments  have  fome  defe(5l :  the 
fdver  you  are  paid  with  is  worn  and  light ;  the  gold  you  are  paid 
with  is  over-rated,  and  perhaps  alfo  light ;  and  the  bank  notes  muft 
have  the  fame  value  with  the  fpecie  with  which  the  bank  pays 
them  J  that  is,  with  light  fdver  or  over-rated  gold. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons,  that  filver  bullion,  which  is  bought  by  the 
mint  at  5  J.  2  d.  per  ounce  of  heavy  filver  money,  may  be  bought 
at  market  af^i"  pence  *  the  ounce  in  light  filver,  over-rated  gold, 
or  bank  notes,  which  is  the  fame  thing. 

Farther,  we  have  feen  how  the  impofition  of  coinage  has  the  Becaufe  that 
eifeft  of  raifing  coin  above  the  value  of  bullion,  by  adding  a  value  dfenTa  the 
to  it  which  it  had  not  as  a  metal.  market 

price  as  bul- 

Juft  fo  when  the  unit  is  once  affixed  to  certain  determined  quan- lion,  and  not 
tities  of  both  metals,  if  one  of  the  metals  ftiould  afterwards  rife  in  ^^  '^°^"' 
value  in  the  market,  the  coin  made  of  that  metal  muft  lofe  a  part 
of  its  value  as  coin,  although  it  retains  it  as  a  metal.  Confequently, 
as  in  the  firll  cafe,  it  acquired  an  additional  value  by  being  coined, 
it  muil  now  acquire  an  additional  value  by  being  melted  down. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  when  the  llandard  is  affixed  to 
both  the  metals  in  the  coin,  and  when  the  proportion  of  that  value 
is  not  made  to  follow  the  price  of  the  marker,  that  fpecies  which 
rifes  in  the  market  is  melted  down,  and  the  bullion  is  fold  for  a 
price  as  much  exceeding  the  mint  price,  as  the  metal  has  rifen  in 
its  value. 

If,  therefore,  in  England  the  price  of  filver  bullion  is  found  to  be 
at  65  pence  the  ounce,  while  at  the  mint  it  is  rated  at  62 ;  this 
proves  that  filver  has  rifen  ^i-  above  the  proportion  ohferved  in  the 
coin,  and  that  all  coin  of  llandard  weight  may  confequently  bg 

*  The  price  of  filver  is  conftanfly  varying  in  the  London  market ;  I  therefore  take 
65  pence  pfr  ounce  as  a  mean  price,  the  lefs  to  perplex  calculations,  which  here  are  ail 
hypothetical. 

C  c  c  c  2  melted 
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melted  down  with  a  profit  of^.  But  as  there  are  feveral  other 
circumftances  to  be  attended  to,  which  regulate  and  influence  the 
price  of  bullion,  we  fhall  here  pafs  them  in  review  the  better  to  dif- 
cover  the  nature  of  this  diforder  in  the  Englifh  coin,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  money  jobbers  may  draw  from  it. 
What  rcgu-     The  price  of  bullion,  like  that  of  every  other  merchandize,  is 

Jutes  tnC 

price  of  bul-  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  money  it  is  paid  with. 
^1*  If  bullion,  therefore,  fells  in  England  for  6^  pence  an  ounce, 

paid  in  iiker  coin,  it  mull  fell  for  6s  fhillings  the  pound  troy ;  that 
is  to-  fay,  the  fliillings  it  is  commonly  paid  with,  do  not  exceed  the 
weight  of  J^  of  a  pound  troy :  for  if  the  65  fhillings  with  which  the 
pound  of  bullion  is  paid  weighed  more  thaa  a  pound  troy,  it  would 
be  a  fliorter  and  better  way  for  him  who  wants  bullion,  to  melt  down 
the  fhillings  and  make  ufe  of  the  metal,  than  ta  go  to  market  with 
them  ia  order  to  get  lefs. 

We  may,  therefore,  be  very  certain,  that  no  man  will  buy  filver 
bullion  at  6^  pence  an  ounce,  with  any  fhilling  which  weighs  above 
-^  of  a  pound  troy. 

We  have  gone  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  ordinary  price  of 

bullion  in  tile  Englifh  market  is  65-  pence  /)f r  ounce.   This  has  been 

done  upon  the  authority  of  fome  late  writers  on  this  fubjedl  f :  it  is 

now  proper  to  point  out  the  caufJes  which  may  make  it  deviate  from 

that  value. 

Theihtrm-      I.  It  may  vary  and  certainly  will  vary  in  the  price  according  as 

t'hVcup.°    ^^^  currency  is  better  or  worfe.    When  the  expences  of  a  war,  or  a 

lency.        wrong  balance  of  trade,  have  carried  off  a  great  many  heavy  gui*- 

neas,  it  is  natural  that  bullion  fhouldrrfe ;  becaufe  then  if  will  be^ 

paid  for  more  commonly  in  light  gold  and  filver ;  that  is  to  fay, 

with  pounds  flerling,  below  the  value  of  11 3  grains  fine  gold,  the 

worth  of  the  pound  fterling  in  new  guineas. 

■f  This  was  wrk  in  Germany,  anno  i'jS9r  when  I  was  not  weir  informed  of  certsm 
fafLs,  and  it  ia  not  worth  while  to  make  any  alterations,  as  it  is  only  a  fuppofition. 

n.  This^ 
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II.  This  wrong  balance  of  trade,  or  a  demand  for  bullion  abroad,  a  demand 
becoming  very  great,  may  occalion  a  fcarcity  of  the  metals  in  the  .°^  buii°wu 
market,  as  well  as  a  fcarcity  of  the  coin^  confequently,  an  ad- 
vanced price  miift  be  given  for  it  in  proportion  ta  the  greatnefs  and 
height  of  the  demand.  In  this  cafe,  both  the  fpecie  and  the  bul- 
lion mull  be  bought  with  paper.  But  I  mult  obferve,  that  the  rife 
in  the  price  of  bullion  proceeds  from  the  demand  for  the  metals, 
and  the  competition  between  merchants  to  procure  them,  and  not 
becaufe  the  paper  given  as  the  price  is  at  all  of  inferior  value  to 
the  fpecie.  The  leall  difcredit  of  this  kind  would  not  tend  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  value  of  the  paper ;  it  would  annihilate  it  at  once.  There- 
fore, fince  the  metals  muft  be  had,  and  that  the  paper  cannot  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  them  when  they  are  to  be  exported,  the  price  rifes 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  in.  finding  metals  elfewhere  than  ja 
the  Englifh  market, 

in.  A  fudden  pall  for  bullion,  for  the  making  of  plate.    A  gold-  Or  for  mait- 
fmith  can  well  afford  to  give  67  pence  for  an  ounce  of  filver,  that^"^"  ^ 
is  to  fay,  he  can  afford  to  give  one  pound  of  gold  for  14  pounds  of 
filver,  and  perhaps  for  lefs,  notwithftanding  that  what  he  gives  be 
more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the  metals,  becaufe  he      '        '  ^ 
indemnifies  himfelf  amply  by  the  price  of  his  workmanfhip :  jufl 
as  a  tavern-keeper  will  pay  any  price  for  a  fine  fifh,  becaufe,  like 
the  goldfmith,  he  buys  for  other  peopte. 

IV.  The  mint  price  has  as  great  an  effeft  in  bringing  down  the  Exchan^ 
price  of  bullion,  as  exchange  has  in  raifing  it.    In  countries  where  the^^in"*^ 
the  metals  in  the  coin  are  juflly  proportioned,  where  all  the  cur-  P"ce  ht\ng^ 
rencies  are  of  legal  weight,  and  where  coinage  is  impofed,  the  lion. 
operations  of  trade  make  the  price  of  bullion  conftantly  tofludlu- 
ate  between  the  value  of  the  coin  and  the  mint  price  of  the  metals. 
This   fhall  afterwards  be  fufficiently   explained,    in   the  fecond 
partr. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  current  price  of  filver  bullion  in  the  ebnn'haaw 
market  is  65  pence  the  ounce,  paid  in  lawful  money,  no  matter  of  operations' 

what  of  n>ot>eF- 
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Their  rule    wliat  Weight,  or  of  wliat  metal.    Upon  this  the  money-jobber  falls 

Se  cpio!"^   to  work.    All  Ihillings  which  are  above  Vs-  of  a  pound  troy,  he 

•throws  into  his  melting  pot,  arid  fells  them  as  bullion,  for  65  d.  per 

ounce  ;  all  thofe  which  are  below  that  weight  he  carries  to  market, 

and  buys  bullion  with  them,  at  6$  pence  per  ounce. 

What  is  the  confequence  of  this  I 

That  thofe  who  fell  the  bullion,  finding  the  fliillings  which  the 
money-jobber  pays  with  perhaps  not  above  -^V  of  ^  pound  troy, 
they  on  their  fide  raife  the  price  of  their  bullion  to  66  pence  the 
ounce. 

This  makes  new  work  for  the  money-jobber ;  for  he  muil  al- 
ways gain.  He  now  weighs  all  fliillings  as  they  come  to  hand ; 
and  as  formerly  he  threw  into  his  melting-pot  thofe  only  which 
were  worth  more  than  ~  of  a  pomid  troy,  he  now  throws  in  all 
that  are  in  value  above  -5-V.  He  then  fells  the  melted  fliillings  at 
6 <)  pence  the  ounce,  and  buys  bullion  with  the  light  ones  at  the 
fame  price. 

This  is  the  confequence  of  ever  permitting  any  fpecies  of  coin 
to  pafs  by  the  authority  of  the  llamp,  without  controlling  it  at  the 
fame  time  by  the  weight :  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  money- 
jobbers  gain  by  the  currency  of  light  money. 
The  pence       It  is  no  argument  againft  this  expofition  of  the  matter  to  fay, 
^°  ^""Jo\he  ^^"^^^  fflver  bullion  is  feldom  bought  with  fflver  coin  ;   becaufe  th^ 
pence  of      pencc  in  new  guineas  are  worth  no  more  than  the  pence  of  fhil- 
,65  in  the     liugs  of  6$  in  the  pound  troy :  that  is  to  fay,  that  240  pence  con- 
poua  troy,  jg^jj^^j  -^^  » o   q£  ^  ^^^^  guinea,  and  240  pence  contained  in  20  fliil- 
lings of  65  to  the  pound  troy,  differ  no  more  in  the  intrinfic  value 
than  0.88  of  a  grain  of.  fine  filver  upon  the  whole,  which  is  a 
mere  trifle  *. 
When  gui-       Whenev.er^  therefore,  fliillings  come  below  the  weight  of  ^^  of 
neas  may  be  ^  pound  troy,  then  there  is  an  advantage  in  changing  them  for 
mih  profit,  new  guineas  ;  and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  new  guineas  will .  be 

melted 

*  See  table,  Englifh  coins,  N'.  6,  St  y. 
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melted  down,  and  profit  will  be  fouild  in  felling  them  for  bullion, 
upon  the  principles  we  have  juft  been  explaining. 

It  would  be  very  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  fraudulent  opera- 
tions which  are  occalioned  by  this  defe<5l  of  proportion  between; 
the  metals  in  the  coin,  and  by  the  unequal  weight  of  coins  carry- 
ing the  fame  denomination. 

We  have  already  given  a  fpecimen  of  the  domeftic  operations  of  Silver  is  ex- 
the  money-jobbers  J  but  thefe  are  not  the  moft  prejudicial  to  na- fe°abiy  ^to  ° 
tional  concerns.    The  jobbers  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  Engliflimen  ;  2°^*^' 
and  in  thar  cafe  the  profit  they  make  remains  at  home  ;  but  when- 
ever there  is  a  call  for  bullion  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  will  be  paid  in  filver  coin,  never  in  gold,  if  heavy 
iilver  can  be  got ;  and  this  again  carries  away  the  filver  coin,  and 
renders  it  at  home  fo  rare,  that  great  inconveniencies  are  found' 
for  want  of  the  lefier  denominations  of  it.    The  lofs,  however, . 
here  is  confined  to  an  incenvenience ;  bTecaufe  the  balance  of  trade 
Being  a  debt  which'  mull  be  paid)  I  don't  confider  the  exportation 
©f  the  filver  for  that  purpofe  as  any  confequence  of  the  dtforder- 
of  the  coin.    But  befides  this  exportation  v/hich  is  necefiary,  ther^^ 
are  others  which  are  arbitrary,  and  which  are  made  only  with  a- 
view  to  profit  of  the  wrong  proportion. 

When  the  money-jobbers  find  difl[iculty  in  carrying  on  the  traflic- 
we  have  defcribed,  in  the  Englifh  market,  becaufe  of  the  competi-- 
tion  among  themfelves,  they  carry  the  filver  coin  out  of  the  coun~- 
try,  and  fell  it  abroad  for  gold,  upon  the  fame  principles  that  the 
Eaft  India  company  fend  filver  to  China,  in  order  to  purchafe 
gold. 

It  may  be  demanded)  what  hurt  this  trade  can  do  to  England,  This  hurti 
fince  thofe  who  export  filver  bring  back  the  fame  value  in  gold  ?  ^"^^ng^^y^^g,  ■ 
lianfwer,  that  were  this  trade  carried  on  by  natives,  there  would  re'gne". 
be  no  lofs  ;  becaufe  they  would  bring  home  gold  for  the  whole" 
intrinfic  value  of  the  filver.     But  if  we  fuppofe  foreigners  fending 
over  gold tobe' coined^ at. the  Englifh  mint,  and  changing  that  goldi 

into 
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into  Englifli  filver  coin,  and  then  carrying  off  this  coin,  I  think  it 
is  plain  that  they  muft  gain  the  difference,  as  well  as  the  money- 
jobbers.  But  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  having  given  gold  for  filver 
at  the  rate  of  the  mint,  they  have  given  value  for  what  they  have 
received.  Very  right ;  but  fo  did  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  when  he  paid 
five  guineas  for  an  overgrown  toad :  he  got  value  for  his  money  ; 
but  it  was  value  only  to  himfelf.  Juft  fo,  whenever  the  Englifh 
government  fhall  be  obliged  to  reftore  the  proportion  of  the  metals, 
(as  they  muft  do)  this  operation  will  annihilate  that  imaginary  va- 
lue which  they  have  hitherto  fet  upon  gold ;  which  imagination  is 
the  only  thing  which  renders  the  exchange  of  their  filver  againft 
the  foreign  gold  equal. 

But  it  is  farther  objeiled,  that  foreigners  cannot  carry  off  the 
heavy  filver ;  becaufe  there  is  none  to  carry  off.  Very  true  ;  but 
then  I  fay  they  have  carried  off  a  great  quantity  already :  or  if  the 
Englifh  Jews  have  been  too  fliarp  to  allow  fuch  a  profit  to  fall  to 
ftrangers,  (which  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  cafe)  then  I  fay 
that  this  diforder  is  an  effe<5lual  ftop  to  any  more  coinage  of  filver 
for  circulation. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  diforder  in  the  Britip  coin,  fo  f^^  ^^  ii  affeSis  the  value  of 
the  pound  fierling  currency. 

Two  legal  y-^  ROM  wliat  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  there  muft  be 
lino  iQ  Eng-  -*-  fouud  in  England  two  legal  pounds  fterling,  of  different  va- 
land.  j^y^g  .  j-j^g  Qj^g  worth  I  ig  grains  of  fine  gold,  the  other  worth  17 18.7 

grains  of  fine  filver.    I  call  them  different ;  becaufe  thefe  two  por- 
tions of  the  precious  metals  are  of  different  values  all  over  Europe. 

But 
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But  befides  tliefe  two  different  pounds  ilerling,  which  the  change  And  feverai 
in  the  proportion  of  the  metals  have  created,  the  other  defecfts  of^''^^'^^'  '" 

^      r  '  coDiequence 

the  circulating  coin  produce  fimilar  effedls.   The  guineas  coined  by  pf  t'^e  wear- 
all  the  Princes  fince  K.  Charles  If.  have  been  of  the  fame  ftandardcofn? 
weight  and  finenefs,  44^  in  a  pound  troy  of  ilandard  gold  44.  fine  '• 
thefe  have  been  conftantly  wearing  ever  fmce   they  have  been 
coined  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  wearing  they  are  of  lefs  value. 

If,  therefore,  the  new  guineas  are  below  the  value  of  a  pound 
fterling  in  filver,  Ilandard  weight,  the  old  mull  be  of  lefs  value 
ftill.  Here  then  is  another  currency,  that  is,  another  pound  Iler- 
ling ;  or  indeed  more  properly  fpeaking,  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent pounds  ilerling  as  there  are  guineas  of  different  weights. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  money-jobbers  having  carried  off  all  the 
weighty  filver,  that  which  is  worn  with  ufe,  and  reduced  even  be- 
low the  flandard  of  gold,  forms  one  currency  more,  and  totallv 
deflroys  all  determinate  proportion  between  the  money-unit  and 
the  currencies  which  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  it. 

It  may  be  afked,  how,  at  this  rate,  any  filver  at  all  has  remained  why  any 
in  England?    I  anfwer,  that  the  few  weighty  fliillin^s  which  ftiH  ^i^er  com 

°  _  o      V  o  remains  la 

remain  in  circulation,  have  marvelloufly  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  England. 
money-jobbers  ;  and  as  for  the  reft,  the  rubbing  and  wearing  of 
thefe  pieces  has  done  what  the  flate  might  have  done ;  tliat  is  to 
fay,  it  has  reduced  them  to  their  due  proportion  with  the  lightefl 
gold. 

The  diforder,  therefore,  of  the  Englifh  coin  has  rendered  the 
-ftandard  of  a  pound  flerling  quite  uncertain.  To  fay  that  it  is 
1 718.7  grains  of  fine  filver,  is  quite  ideal.  Who  are  paid  in  fuch 
pounds?  To  fay  that  it  is  113  grains  of  pure  gold,  may  alfo  not 
be  true  ;  becaufe  there  are  many  currencies  worfe  than  the  new 
guineas. 

What  then  is  the  confequence  of  all  this  diforder  ?    What  effecl  Value  of  a 
has  it  upon  the  current  value   of  a  pound  fterline;  ?    And  which  f°^^^  ^'^''' 

^  ^  o  ling  current. 

way  can  the  value  of  that  be  determined  ? 

VOL.  I.  D  d  d  d  The 
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Determined      The  Operations  of  trade  bring  value  to  an  equation,  notwitli- 

rition^s  *^of    landing  the  greateft  irregularities  poflible,  and  fo  in  fad  a  pound 

trade.         fterling  has  acquired  a  determinate  value  over  all  the  world  by 

the  means  of  foreign  exchange.    This  is  a  kind  of  ideal  fcale  for 

meafuring  the  Britifh  coin,  although  it  has  not  all  the  pyopertiea 

of  that  defcribed  above. 

To  the  Exchange  confiders  the  pound  llerling  as  a  value  determined  ac- 

of  all  the     cording  to  the  combination  of  the  values  of  all  the  different  cur- 

currenaes.    pe^cies,  in  proportion  as  payments  are  made  in  the  one  or  the  other  ; 

and  as  debtors  generally  take  care  to  pay  in  the  worll  fpecies  they 

can,  it  confequcntly  follows,  that  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling 

fliould  fall  to  that  of  the  loweft  currency. 

Were  there  a  fufficient  quantity  of  worn  gold  and  filver  to  acquit 
all  bills  of  exchange,  the  pound  fterling  would  come  down  to  the 
value  of  them  ;  but  if  the  new  gold  be  alfo  neceflary  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  the  value  of  it  muft  be  proportionally  greater. 

All  thefe  combinations  are  liquidated  and  compenfated  with  one 
another,  by  the  operations  of  trade  and  exchange :  and  the  pound 
fterling,  which  is  fo  different  in  itfelf,  becomes  thereby,  in  the 
eyes  of  commerce,  a  determinate  unit,  fubjedl  however  to  varia- 
tions, from  which  it  never  can  be  exempted. 

Here  is  then  the  proof  of  what  was  faid  in  the  end  of  the  finft 
chapter,  that  the  wearing  of  one  Ihilling  had  the  effedl  of  contri- 
buting towards  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling 
every  where  ;  a  propofition  which,  at  lirft  fight,  has  the  air  of  a 
paradox,  though,  when  it  is  underftood,  nothing  is  more  conliftent 
with  the  ruling  principles  of  commerce. 
Exchanire  Exchange,  therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  one  of  the  beft 
a  good  mea-  jneafurcs  for  valuing  a  pound  fterling,  prefent  currency.     Here 

fare  for  the 

value  of  a    occurs  a  qucftion. 

Jng"    ^"^        Does  the  great  quantity  of  paper  money  in  England  tend  to  di' 
minilh  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling  ? 

I  anfwer 
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I  airfwer  (according  to  m.y  weak  Coaceptions)  in  the  negative,  "^i^e  ufeof 

•     n  1  1  1  /-I  11  paper  money 

Paper  money  is  j nil  as  good  as  gold  or  luver  money,  and  no  better,  not  huhfui 
The  variation  of  the  ilamdard,  we  have  already  faid,  and  I  think  [hJft^ndTrd. 
proved,  muil  influence  the  interefts  of  debtors  and  creditors  pro- 
:portionally  every  where.  From  this  it  follows,  that  all  augmenta- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  money-unit  in  the  fpecie  mufl  hurt  the 
debtors  in  the  paper  money  ;  and  all  diminutions  on  the  other 
hand  mufl  hurt  the  o-editors  in  the  paper  money,  as  well  as  every 
where  elfe.  The  payments,  therefore,  made  in  paper  money,  ne- 
ver can  contribute  to  the  regulation  of  the  ilandard  of  the  pound 
fherling ;  it  is  the  fpecie  received  in  liquidation  of  that  paper  mo- 
ney which  alone  can  contribute  to  mark  the  value  of  the  Britilh 
\init ;  becaufe  it  is  affixed  to  nothing  elfe. 

„  ,  .  ,  .       .    t       ,^,         .  .  ,  The  pound 

From  this  we  may  draw  a  principle.  That  in  countries  ivhere  the  flerling  not 

■money -unit  u  entirely  affixed  to  the  coin,  the  aSiual  •value  of  it  is  not  according'^n^^  ^^^ ,   J 

to  the  legal  Jiandard  of  that  coin,  but  according  to  the  mean  proportion  of  //^^  by  the  mean 

•       ■  7  •   7  •  value  of  the 

aBual  ivorth  of  thofe  currencies  in  njuhich  debts  are  paid.  current  mo- 

From  this  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  exchange  between  England  ^^^' 
and  all  the  trading  towns  in  Europe  has  long  appeared  fo  unfa- (.j^^ J  g^g" 
vourable.     People  calculate  the  real  par,  upon  the  fuppolition  that  P^^rsfo  com-- 
a  pound  fterling  is  worth   1718. 7  grains  troy  of  fine  filver,  when  gainll  Eng- 
in  fa6l  the  currency  is  not  perhaps  worth  1 638,  the  value  of  a  new  '^^^^' 
guinea  in  filver,  at  the  market  proportion  of  i.  to  14.5 ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  currency   is   but  95.3.   per  cent,  of  the  filver  ftandard  of 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth.    No  wonder  then  if  the  exchange  be  thoi^ght 
unfavourable. 

From  the  principle  we  have  juft  laid  down,  we  may  gather  a  How  the 
confirmation  of   what  we  advanced  concernine  the  caufe  of  the '"/'i'^^.lP™^ 

'-'  of-  bulhon 

advanced  price  of  bullion  in  the  Englilli  market.  marks  the 

When  people  buy  bullion  with  current  money  at  a  determinate  poumi  fter-^ 
-price,  that  operation,  in  conjundlion  with  the  courfe  of  exchange, ''"§• 
ought  naturally  to  mark  the  adual  value  of  the  pound  fterling  with 
great  exadnefs. 

D  d  d  d    2  If 
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Shillings  at       If  therefore  the  price  of  ftandard  bullion  in  the  Englifh  market, 
wdghno     when  no  demand  is  found  for  the  exportation  of  the  metals,  that 
inoi  e  tiian    jg  (.q  f^y^  wlien  paper  is  found  for  paper  upon  exchange,  and  when 
pojnd  troy,  merchants,  verfed  in  thefe  matters,  judge  exchange  (that  is  remit- 
tances) to  be  at  par,  if  then,  I  fay,  lilver  bullion  cannot  be  bought 
at  a  lower  price  than  65  pence  the  ounce,  it  is  evident  that  this  bul- 
lion might  be  bought  with  65  pence  in  fliillings,  of  which  65  might 
be  coined  out  of  the  pound  troy  Englifh  ftandard  lilver ;  lince  65- 
pence  per  ounce  implies  6^  fliillings  for  the  12  ounces  or  pound 
troy. 

This  plainly  fliews  how  ftandard  filver  bullion  fhould  fell  for  65 
pence  the  ounce,  in  a  country  where  the  ounce  of  ftandard  filver  in 
the  coin  is  worth  no  more  than  62  ;  and  were  the  market  price  of 
bullion  to  ftand  uniformly  at  65  per  ounce,  that  would  fhew  the 
value  of  the  pound  fterling  to  be  tolerably  fixed.  All  the  heavy 
filver  coin  is  now  carried  off  *  ;  becaufe  it  was  intrinftcally  worth 
more  than  the  gold  it  pafTed  for  in  currency.  The  filver  therefore 
which  remains  is  worn  down  to  the  market  proportion  of  tlie 
metals,  as  has  been  faid,  that  is  to  fay,  20  fhillings  in  filver  cur- 
rency are  worth  1 1 3  grains  of  fine  gold,  at  the  proportion  of  i  to 
14.5  between  gold  and  filver.     Now, 

as  I  is  to  14.5,  fo  is  113  to  i6^S. 
fo  the  20  fliillings  current  weigh  but  1638  grains  fine  filver,  in- 
ftead  of  1 7 18.7,  which  they  ought  to  do  according  to  the  ftandard. 
Now  let  us  fpeak  of  ftandard  filver,  fince  we  are  examining  how 
far  the  Englifh  coin  muft  be  worn  by  ufe. 

and  are  The  pound  troy  contains  5760  grains.     This,  according  to  the 

worn  4.29  ftandard,  is  coined  into  62  fliillings ;  confequently,  every  fliillinir 

troy  grains  .  , 

iigiuof  their  ouglit  to  Weigh  92.^  grains.     Of  fuch  fliillings  it  is  impoflible  that 

wt^'bt.       ^^'^^  ftandard  bullion  fliould  fell  at  above  62  pence  per  ounce.     If 

therefore  fuch  bullion  fells  for  6s  pence,  the  fliillings  with  which  it 

*  This  was  writ  during  lad  war, 

is 
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is  bought  rauft  weigh  no  more  than  88.64  grains  ftandard  filver ; 
that  is,  they  mull  lofe  4.29  grains,  and  are  reduced  to  -^^  of  a  pound 
»oy. 

But  it  is  not  neceiTary  that  bulUon  be  bought  witli  fliilHngs  ;  no 
ftipulation  of  price  is  ever  made  farther,  than  at  fo  many  pence 
fterling  per  ounce.  Does  not  this  virtually  determine  the  value  of 
fuch  currency  with  regard  to  all  the  currencies  in  Europe  ?  Did  a 
Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Dutchman,  know  the  exa6l  quantity 
of  filver  bullion  which  can  be  bought  in  the  London  market  for  a 
pound  fterling,  would  he  inform  himfelf  any  farther  as  to  the  in- 
trinfic  value  of  that  money-unit ;  would  he  not  underftand  the 
value  of  it  far  better  from  that  circumftance  than  by  the  courfe  of 
any  exchange,  fmce  exchange  does  not  mark  the  intrinfic  value  of 
money,  but  only  the  value  of  that  money  tranfported  from  one 
place  to  another. 

The  price  of  bullion,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  influenced  by  ex- 
traordinary demand  (fuch  as  for  the  pa}'ment  of  a  balance  of  trade, 
or  for  making  an  extraordinary  provifion  of  plate)  but  when  it 
Hands  at  what  every  body  knows  to  be  meant  by  the  common  mar- 
ket price,  is  a  very  tolerable  meafure  of  the  value  of  the  aclual  mo- 
ney-ftandard  in  any  country. 

If  it  be  therefore  true,  that  a  pound  fterling  cannot  purchafe  above  a  pound 
1638  grains  of  fine  filver  bullion,  it  will  require  not  a  little  logic  to  '^^^''"g 
prove  that  it  is  really,  or  has  been  for  thefc  many  years,  worth  any  prefent  no 
more;  notwithftanding  that  the  ftandard  weight  of  it  in  England  1638  grains 
is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  17 18.7  grains  of  fine  """^ '"'"^  ^"1" 

filver.  ing  ro  the 

price  of 

If  to  this  valuation  of  the  pound  fterling  drawn  from  the  price  of  bullion; 
bullion,  we  add  the  other  drawn  from  the  courfe  of  exchange  ;  and  •„„  [^  t^e  " 
if  by  this  we  find,  that  when  paper  is  found  for  paper  upon  ex-  '^°"'"^^  °^ 

■'  ^     ^  X     X  i  exchange, 

change,  a  pound  fterling  cannot  purchafe  above  1638  grains  of  fine 
filver  in  any  country  in  Europe,  upon  thefe  two  authorities,  I  thinl;, 

we 
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we  may  very  fafely  conclude  (as  to  the  mattei-  of  fad  at  leaft)  that 

the  pound  fterhng  is  not  worth  more,  either  in  London  or  in  a;ny 

other  trading  city,  and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  juft  worth  20'fhil- 

lings  of  6$  to  the  pound  troy. 

If  therefore  the  mint  were  to  coin  fhiilings  at  that  rate,  and  pay 

fhiiiings       for  filver  bulHon  at  the  market  price,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  65 

kthe pound  P^^ce /i^T  ounce  in  thofe  new  coined  fhiilings,  they  would  be  in 

troy,  would  proportion  to  the  gold :    filver  would  be  carried  to  the  mint  equally 

portion  with  with  gold,  and  would  be  as  little  fubjeft  to  be  exported  or  melted 

'''sold'        ^^^^^^ 

It  may  be  inquired  in  this  place,  how  far  the  coining  the  pound 
troy  into  6$  fhiilings  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  I 
which  The  moment  a  ilate  pronounces  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  to  be 

thrftandard  worth  a  Certain  quantity  of  filver,  and  orders  thefe  refpedlive  quan- 
hasbeende- ^.jf^gg  Qf  gacli  metal  to  be  received  as  equivalents  of  each  other, 
and  as  lawful  money  in  payments,  that  moment  gold  is  made  a 
flandard  as  much  as  filver.     If  therefore  too  fmall  a  quantity  of 
gold  be  ordered  or  permitted  to  be  conlidered  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  unit,  the  filver  flandard  is  from  that  moment  debafed  ;  or  in- 
deed more  properly  fpeaking,  all  filver  money  is  from  that  moment 
profcribed  ;  for  who,  from  that  time,  will  ever  pay  in  filver,  when 
he  can  pay  cheaper  in  gold  ?  Gold,  therefore,  by  fuch  a  law  is  made 
the  flandard,  and  all  declarations  to  the  contrary  are  againfl  the 
matter  of  facft. 
and  that  the      Were  the  King,  therefore,  to  coin  filver  at  65  fhiilings  in  the 
wh*^""?^ ''  pound,  it  is  demonftration  that  by  fuch  an  aSi  he  would  commit  no 
is  no  new     adulteration  upon  the  flandard :   the  adulteration  is  already  com- 
'  mitted.     The  flandard  has  defcended  to  where  it  is,  by  flov/  de- 
grees, and  by  the  operation  of  political  caufes  only,  and  nothing 
prevents  it  from  falling  lower,  but  the  flandard  of  the  gold  coin. 
Let  guineas  be  now  left  to  feek  their  value  as  they  did  formerly, 
and  let  light  filver  continue  to  go  by  tale,  we  fliall  fee  the  guineas 
up  at  30  fhiilings  in  20  years  time,  as  was  the  cafe  in  1695. 

4  I^ 
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It  is  as  abfurd  to  fay  that  the  ftandard  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  not  Proof  that 
been  debafed  by  enadting,  that  the  Enghfh  unit  fliall  be  acquited  !|^^  been  d'^*^ 
with  1 1 3  grains  of  fine  gold,  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  it  would  bafed  by 
not  be  debafed  from  what  it  is  at  prefent,  by  ena(5ling,  That  a 
pound  of  butter  fliould  every  where  be  received  in  payment  for  a 
pound  llerling ;  although  the  pound  fterling  fhould  continue  to 
confift  of  3  ounces,  17  pennyweights,  and  10  grains  of  flandard 
filver,  according  to  the  llatute  of  the  43  Elizabeth.   I  believe  in  that 
cafe  moll  debtors  would  pay  in  butter,  and  lilver  would,  as  at  pre- 
fent, acquire  a  conventional  value  as  a  metal,  but  would  be  looked 
upon  no  longer  as  a  ftandard,  or  as  money. 

If  therefore,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  pound  flerling  muft  con- 
j(ill  of  1 7 18.7  grains  troy  of  fine  filver,  by  the  law  of  England  aJfo, 
n  3  grains  of  gold  mufl  be  of  the  fame  value,  but  no  law  can  efta- 
blifh  that  proportion  ;  confequently,  in  which  ever  way  a  reforma- 
tion be  brought  about,  fome  law  muft  be  reverfed ;  confequently, 
expediency,  and  not  compliance  with  law,  muft  be  the  motive  in 
reforming  the  abufe. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  not  at  all  furpriling  that  the  pound  and  is  at 
fterling  fhould  in  fa6t  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  value  of  the  gold,  duced  tothe 
Whether  it  ought  to  be  kept  at  that  value  is  another  queftion ;  and  ^^!"/  °^  '^^ 

gold. 

fliall  be  examined  in  its  proper  place.  All  that  we  here  decide,  is, 
that  coining  the  pound  troy  into  65  ihillings  would  reftore  the  pro- 
portion of  the  metals,  and  render  both  fpecies  common  in  circu- 
lation. But  reftoring  the  weight  and  proportion  of  the  coin  is  not 
the  difficulty,  as  I  conjedlure,  which  prevents  a  reformation  of  the 
Englifh  coinage. 

I  have  dwelt  longer,  perhaps,  than  what  wasnecefTary  upon  this 
eftimation  of  the  prefent  value  of  the  pound  fterling,  and  in  fetting 
the  matter  in  different  lights,  have  been  forced  into  repetitions. 
The  importance  of  that  point  in  the  prefent  inquiry  muft  plead  my 
excufe. 
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C  H   A  P.     IX. 

Hijlorkal  account  of  the  Variations  of  the  Bfitifh  Coi?i. 

Purport  of  '  I  "^HE  whole  purport  of  this  part  of  my  inquhy,  is,  to  examine 
noT  to"ic-  ^^^  inveftigate  the  principles  relating  to  money ;   to  range 

tate,  but  to  them  in  order,  and  to  render  them  eafily  applicable  to  any  com- 
bination of  circumflances  which  may  occur.  If  I  have  applied  my 
reafoning  to  the  ftate  of  the  Britifli  coin,  it  has  been  with  no  inten- 
tion to  eredl  myfelf  as  a  judge  of  the  interefls  of  that  nation,  or  with 
a  defign  to  point  out  to  them  what  meafure  is  the  moft  expedient 
to  be  followed.  I  am  a  ftranger  to  the  true  ftate  of  the  qucftion> 
and  I  reafo/i  only  upon  fuppofitions,  not  from  exadl  information ; 
upon  this  footing  I  intend  to  proceed. 

I  fliall  take  a  view  of  every  fcheme  which  I  think  may  be  pro- 

pofed  as  a  remedy  againft  the  diforder,  and  examine  all  the  con- 

fequences  which  can  refult  from  each,  according  to  the  influence 

of  the  different  principles  under  which  they  fall.     Circumjiances  hid 

from  me  will  nevcrthelefs  work  their  full  effe6l,  and  may  render 

the  bcft  deduced  principles  quite  delufivc,  when,  without  attending 

to  than,  we  pretend  to  draw  conclufions. 

how  the  dif-     "We  have  examined  the  nature  of  the  diforder  of  the  coin  of  Great 

coin  may  be  Britain,  and  fuch  it  certainly  is,  as  demands  fome  reformation.     A 

\vUhou't'^in-  nation  fo  juftly  renowned  for  knowledge,  fo  thoroughly  verfed  in 

convenicn-    ^j^g  arts  of  commcrcc,  and  fo  expert  in  every  matter  of  calculation, 

cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  at  any  lofs  for  a  method  to  remove  the 

caufc  of  the  diforder.     The  queftion  is  not,  therefore,  how  to  fix 

the  ftandard,  how  to  reftore  the  proportion  between  the  metals  in 

the  coin,  nor  how  to  render  all  the  current  money  of  its  juft  weight. 

But  the  queftion  is,  how  to  execute  this  without  incurring  greater 

inconveniences  than  thofe  at  prefent  felt. 

If 


ces 
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If  the  fmalleft  change  lliould  be  made  upon  the  prefent  value  of 
the  pound  fterling,  the  operation  is  arbitrary  ;  and  thofe  who  either 
advife  it  or  execute  it,  would  be  anfwerable  for  every  confequence. 
If  the  eonfequences  ihould  prove  falutary  to  the  nation,  the  projec5lor 
will  meet  with  applaufe  ;  but  if  they  fhould  be  attended  with  injuf- 
tice,  he  will  merit  blame  ;  if  with  perplexity  and  confufion,  he 
may  very  poffibly  never  fee  himfelf  approved  of. 

The  prefent  diforder  has  proceeded  from  neglecft  on  the  part  of 
government  \  a  negledl  however  which  admits  of  an  apology,  for 
reafons  afterwards  to  be  affigned.  When  an  abufe  creeps  in  by  de- 
grees, no  particular  perfon  can  be  charged  with  it :  when  it  is  to  be 
corre(5ted,  fome  perfon  or  other  muft  undertake  the  work  ;  and  feW' 
are  found  who  incline  to  be  volunteers  in  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
upon  an  occalion  where  the  intereft  of  the  nation  is  not  clear  and 
evident. 

The  bell  way  therefore  to  accomplifh  fuch  a  work,  is,  to  put  it  by  making 
into  the  hands  of  the  nation  itfelf .    When  the  people  are  fully  in-  itfeif  choofe 
flru(5led  in  the  matter,  when  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  is  laid  before  '"^^  remedy. 
them  in  a  clear  light,  and  ftripped  of  all  money-jargon,  they  will 
fee  the  natural  eonfequences  of  every  innovation ;  and  when  they 
have  well  confidered  of  them,  they  may  refolve  whether  they  will 
keep  the  pound  fterling  they  have,  or  whether  they  will  take  an- 
other. 

The  queftion  to  be  determined,  is,  what  the  weight  of  the  pound  If  the  pre- 
fterling  now  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  it  be  made  different  da"rd  \^~^e. 
from  what  it  is  at  prefent,  that  operation  muft  be  condu(5ted  with  P^^^'^froin, 

.     ^.  .  .  n  •  every  other 

juftice  and  impartiality.     If  a  new  ftandard  is  to  be  pitched  upon,  tobe pitched 
the  choice  is  quite  arbitrary,   as  has  been  faid ;   and  were  any  bi''tra"ry^  ^^' 
weight  to  be  preferred  to  another,  the  heft  of  any,  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  pound  troy  of  ftandard  filver.     This  was  the  pound  fterling 
for  miany  ages,  and  the  moft  that  can  be  faid  for  Queen  Elizabeth's 
adl,  is,  that  it  is  the  laft  deliberate  adulteration  by  law  of  the  Englilh        .    , 
coin. 
VOL.  I.  E  e  e  e  The 
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The  next  queflion  is,  how  to  condu(5l  that  operation  fo  as  to  do 

jufcice  to  every  man  in  the  nation  in  contra6ls  already  entred  into ; 

how  to  do  jullice  to  the  creditors  of  Great  Britain  ;  how  to  do  juf- 

tice  to  Great  Britain  with  refpecl  to  her  creditors ;  how  to  do  all 

this,  I  lay,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  an  innovation  upon  the 

prefent  ftate  of  the  coin. 

People  ;ma-      Dcbafmg  the  ftandard  is  odious  in  the  opinion  of  every  mortal ; 

Sftan^'^^'  ^^^  ^^  feems  alfo  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  every  regulation 

dard  is  the   ^^^i^ich  fliall  uot  carrv  the  value  of  a  pound  fterling,  to  the  value  of 

lame  with  ^  n  r 

that  of        the  filver  appointed  to  enter  into  it  by  the  ftatute  of  Queen  Eliza- 
^Beu?.^ '"  .beth,  is  a  debafing  of  it  from  what  it  is  at  prefent. 

In  order  to  call  more  light  upon  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  Englifli 
coinage,  I  fliall  here  lay  together  fome  fliort  obfervations  upon  the 
flate  of  tliat  qucftion  from  the  reformation  to  the  prefent  time. 
^  ,  .  Henrv  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  durinc:  the  violent  convulfions  of 

I3ebaie-  -'  .  '^ 

mcnts  of  the  the  reformation,  fo  fophifticated  the  finenefs  of  the  coin,  and  fo 

diring  t4ie    curtailcd  the  weight  of  it,  that  all  proportion  of  value  was  loft. 

reformation,      -^j^^g  ^,^^^-^  ^^iq  wholc  uation  iuto  incxtuicable  confufion,  and  forced 

j-dward  VI.  the  minifters  of  the  young  King  Edward,   in  1552,  to  reftore  the 

purity  of  the  metals,  and  to  raife  the  weight  of  the  coin  in  the 

pound  fterling,  from  220  grains  troy  of  £ne  fdver,  to  which  it  was 

then  debafed,  to  1884.     Mary  reduced  it  to  1880  grains,  at  which  it 

Hood  during  her  reign.     From  this  Elizabeth  raifed  it  in  the  fecond 

year  of  her  reign  to  1888  grains  ;  and  in  the  43d  fhe  pafTed  the  fa- 

Debiifed  by  mous  ftatute  by  which  it  was  debafed  to  1718,7,  the  prefent  legal 

Elizabeth,    filver   ftandard.    During  the   reign   of  James  I.    trade  began  to 

take  root  in  England  ;  and  this  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of  preferv- 

ing  the  ftandard  of  their  money  invariable.     The  confufions  occa" 

fioned  by  the  former  adulterations  left  a  fti'ong  impreffion  on  the 

gy    g^^j    minds  of  the  Englifli  nation  in  the  fucceeding  reigns,   a  ftatute 

by  her  fuc-  -^vhich  had  been  preferved  without  alteration  for  many  years  ac- 

'        quired  in  time  great  authority,    and  the  ftandard  continued  con- 

ftantly  attached  to  the  filver.    Gold  was  occafionally  coined ;  but 

<;irciilated 
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circulated  only  under  a  conventional  value,  and  v/as  not  made  a 
legal  money.  The  interells  of  trade  at  laft  required  a  more  exten- 
five  circulation,  and  King  Charles  II.  when  he  firil  coined  guineas, 
determined  a  value  for  their  currency,  in  order  to  compafs  that 
end :  but  very  wrell  obferving  that  without  fixing  the  gold  at  a  price 
below  its  true  proportion  to  the  filver,  there  was  no  poflibility  of 
preventing  it  from  becoming  alfo  a  llandard  for  the  pound  fterling, 
and  thereby  introducing  a  confufion,  the  guinea  was  valued  no 
higgler  than  20  fhillings,  and  allowed  to  find  its  own  value  above 
that  price. 

The  guinea  accordingly  fluctuated  in  its  value ;  fometimes  at  22 
fhillings,  which  marks  the  proportion  of  the  metals  at  i  to  15.84, 
fometimes  at  21J.  6d.  which  marks  the  proportion  at  i  to  15.6,  at 
laft  at  21  fhillings,  which  marks  the  proportion  as  i  to  15.2,  and 
now  it  is  worth  no  more  than  its  original  ftatute  value,  to  wit,  20 
fhillings,  which  marks  the  proportion  as  i  to  14.5.  Thefe  conver- 
fions  are  formed  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  in  all  the  variations  the 
fhillings  are  of  the  ftatute  weight,  and  that  the  guinea  circulated 
according  to  the  market  proportion  of  the  metals ;  two  circum- 
fiances  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on. 

About  the  time  of  the  revolution,  filver  money  had  begun  to  be  until  ;t  was 
coined  with  the  wheel,  or  fly-prefs,  (which  prevented  the  frauds  fhe  df  "in 
to  which  coin  was  formerly  expofed  from  clippins-  and  wafbins-")  ^^^^'"  ^here- 

ji  1  /I  r-1-1  rit,  ^  ^j  volutioQ. 

and  then  the  cultom  ot  weighing  the  current  luoney  went  into  dif- 
ufe.  But  as  at  that  time  there  were  fiill  great  quantities  of  the 
hammered  money  remaining,  the  clippers  profited  of  the  inatten- 
tion of  th-e  public,  and  fell  to  work  with  the  hammered  money. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  pay, 
paid  in  clipped  money ;  the  value  of  the  pound  fcerling  fell  to  the 
rate  of  the  then  currency ;  all  weighty  coin  vv^as  locked  up  or 
melted  down ;  the  guineas  rofe  to  30  fliillings,  and  100/.  flerling, 
which  in  filver  ought  to  weigh  above  32  pounds  troy,  did  not  com- 
monly exceed  one  half. 

E  e  e  e  2  The 
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The  kingdom  at  this  time  was  involved  in  a  war,  and  was  an- 
nually obliged  to  borrow  large  fums,  paid  in  thofe  pounds  fterling 
currency,  which  were  worth  no  more  than -|.  of  a  guinea,  or  14 
Ihillings  of  fuch  currency  as  rhe  prefent  of  65  to  the  pound  troy. 
This  is  evident,  fmce  the  guinea  was  then  worth  30  fhillings,  or 
I  4-  pound  fterling;  and  that  at  prefent  it  is  worth  21  ihillings  of 
65  to  the  pound  troy. 
Lowndes's       Lowndes  contended  ftrongly  for  having  the  pound  fterling  re- 
iuced"by^"   tl^ccd  2  0  per  cent.  Locke  infifted  upon  the  old  ftandard  of  Queen 
Locke,  the  Ehzabeth :  the  latter  carried  his  point.     A  new  coinage  was  made 

Itandard  ,  " 

raifed  to  in  1 6<^s,  and  the  government  acquitted  a  great  part  of  the  debts  they 
zabeth,  and  ^ad  contra<fted  from  the  revolution  (which  had  been  paid  them  at 
the  confe-    ^j-^g  v^lue  of  between  ten  and  fourteen  fliillings  prefent  currency) 

quences  or  u     *.  j  / 

that  mea-    at  the  rate  of  20  fhillings  of  the  ftandard  of  Queen  Elizabeth.   This 
is  the  matter  of  fad: :  whether  this  was  doing  juftice  to  the  natjion, 
I  leave  every  man  to  determine.     It  muft  not  however  be  believed 
that  there  was  no  reafon  for  this  extraordinary  ftep.     By  the  raifing 
of  the  ftandard,  the  ftate  gained  confiderably  upon  the  fcore  of 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  creditors  upon  their  capitals  and  intereft ;  and 
the  nation,  which  was  the  principal  lofer,  was  pleafed  ;  becaufe  their 
ftandard  was  not  debafed :   thus  all  the  three  parties  were  fatisfied. 
Upon  this  coinage  in  1695,  the  coin  was  once  more  fet  upon  a 
folid  footing :  all  money  was  of  weight,  and  the  pound  was  rightly 
attached  to  the  filver  ftandard.     Upon  that  footing  it  remained, 
until  the  guinea  was  made  a  legal  coin,  and  fixed  at  its  then  fup- 
pofed  intrinfic  worth :  here  is  the  sra  of  the  prefent  confufion. 
Silver  has         From  the  beginning  of  this  century,  filver  has  been  rifing  in  its 
fromi'^he'lfe-P^^^^*   ^^  ^7°^'  ^^^  Frcuch  fouud  it  as  I  to  IS,  in  the  great  coinage, 
ginning  of    by  edi(5l  of  the  month  of  May;  and  fo  early  as  1726,  they  found 
t  iscentury.  ^^^^  proportion  to  be  nearly  as  i  to  144,  and  fixed  their  coinage  ac- 
cordingly. 
TheEngirfh     "We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  from  i72<5,  atleaft,  if  not  feve- 
been  de      lal  ycais  bcforc,  a  pound  fterling  ought  to  have  been  worth  at 
bafcdby  leaft 

law,  Jince 
J1726. 
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leafl  1 184.  grains  troy  of  fine  gold,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  filver  ftandard ;  and  yet  from  the  inattention  of  government,  it 
has  conllantly  been  fuflfered  to  be  acquitted  with  113.  Has  not  this 
been  a  plain  debafement  of  the  flandard  for  near  40  years,  which 
we  can  afcertain  ?  If  it  is  at  this  time  reflored  to  where  it  was,  Avill 
not  that  be  raifing  it  from  what  it  is  at  prefent? 

We  have  feen,  from  a  dedudion  of  the  plainefl:  principles,  the  The  trading 
litter  impoflibility  of  keeping  an  unit,  which  ought  to  be  inva-^^^^^y  t^be 
riable,  attached  at  once  to  the  two  metals,  which  are  conllantly  blamed  for 

'  ^   this  negled. 

varying  between  themfelves.  To  this  the  ftate  has  not  attended, 
nor  has  it  probably  been  fufficiently  informed  of  it,  by  thofe  who 
were  moll  capable,  but  leall  intereiled  to  point  out  the  confe- 
quences. 

The  variations  of  the  ftandard  affecft  chiefly  thofe  who  are  en-  Debafing 
gaged  in  permanent  contra(5ls,  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  tr3.ding[^^^^^jy 
men :   the  obligations  they  contrad  are  in  a  perpetual  fluduation,  ^^^^  p^^- 

"  •'  .  .  .  manent  con» 

and  by  the  affiHance  of  their  pen,  they  avoid  the  inconveniences  trads, 
which  other  people,  who  do  not  calculate,  are  liable  to. 

The  rifmg  of  the  value  of  filver  has  been  all  along  advantageous 
to  this  clafs ;  and  it  would  be  Hill  more  advantageous  to  them  were 
government  to  allow  guineas  at  this  time  to  feek  their  own  value ; 
as  we  fhall  obferve  in  its  proper  place.  Every  thing  which  tends 
gradually  and  infenfibly  to  debafe  the  value  of  the  money  unit, 
and  promote  confufion,  is  advantageous  to  merchants.  .  V/hen  this 
debafement  proceeds  by  flow  degrees,  it  is  not  to  be  difcovered  but 
by  foreign  exchange  ;  hecaufe  at  home  there  is  no  invariable  jlandard  for 
money,  as  there  is  for  e'very  other  kind  of  meafure.     This  fhall  be  proved.. 

The  unit  therefore  being  folely  attached  to  the  coin,  mull  vary  as 
it  does. 

Now  the  value  of  the  coin  has  varied  imperceptibly  ;  and  this  is  and  pre- 

there^fon  why  people  imagine  that  fuch  variations  or  debafements  f^^^^^J^^II^' 

of  the  ftandard  are  not  of  great  confequence.     The  greatell  millake  ^s  they- 

°  ^  {hould  do, 

any  perfoii  can  labour  under!    By  this  imperceptible  debafement^ 
7  prices 
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prices  do  not  rife  as  they  ought  to  do  ;  the  ignorant,  and  thofe  who 
do  not  perceive  the  gradual  diminution,  keep  to  the  fame  nominal 
prices  as  formerly,  and  the  merchants  profit  in  tlie  mean  time.  Is 
not  this  facrificing  the  interell  of  all  the  people  of  England  to  that 
of  the  trading  part  of  it  ? 

The  competition  between  the  merchants  betrays  the  fecret  to  the 
multitude  from  time  to  time  ;  but  they  afcribe  the  appearances  to  a 
wrong  caufe ;  they  think  every  thing  is  growing  dearer,  whereas 
the  reafon  is,  that  price  (i.  e.  coin)  is  growing  lighter :  and  as  this 
diforder  is  always  going  on,  the  merchants,  being  the  firft  informed 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  decline  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  muft  con- 
ftantly  be  in  the  way  to  profit  of  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  meafuring  the  value  of  the  coin  they  receive 
by  any  ftandard  meafure. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  trading  part  of  the 
nation  has  not  informed  government  of  a  diforder  which  has 
brought,  by  flow  degrees,  the  pound  flerling  to  about  95-  per  cent. 
of  its  former  value.  This  is  a  fliort  review  of  the  viciflitudes  of 
the  Englifh  coin  from  the  reformation  to  this  day :  and  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  an  apology  for  the  negled;  of  the  Britiih  adminiftration 
in  a  matter  of  fo  great  confequence. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of   the  diforder   of  the  Britip  Coin,    fo  far  as  it   affeSis  the 

Circulation  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin ;  a?td  of  the  Confequences  of 

reducing  Guifieas  to  Twenty  Shillings. 

I  MUST  now  take  notice  of  the  inconveniences  which  this  dif- 
order has  occafioned  to  the  public,   and  of  the  confequences 
which  might  follow  upon  adopting  the  remedy  propofed  *  for  re- 

*  By  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  £//^j  on  Monty  and  Coins. 

moving 
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moving  it,  to  wit,  by  fixing  the  currency  of  guineas  at  20  fliillings^ 
without  recoining  the  filver  at  the  ftandard  of  EUzabeth. 

The  great  inconvenience  felt  by  the  pubHc  is  the  fcarcity  of  filver  why  filver 
coin,  occafioned  by  the  difproportion  of  the  metals.  No  mortal  will  ^°^^^J^  ^^ 
ever,  as  matters  ftand,  carry  filver  to  be  coined ;  that  which  is 
worn  by  circulation,  is  not  fufficient,  even  for  changing  gold, 
much  lefs  for  all  thofe  fmall  payments  which,  in  the  courfe  of  bu- 
finefs,  are  abfolutely  neceffary.  This  being  the  cafe,  all  coniider- 
able  payments  muft  be  made  in  guineas ;  and  as  there  are  great 
numbers  of  thefe  already  become  light  by  ufe,  all  the  weighty  are 
picked  up,  and  either  exported,  or  perhaps  frequently  melted  down : 
fo  that,  in  general,  the  current  fpecie  of  England  is  not  fufficient  fox 
the  occafions  of  the  nation. 

The  great  fcarcity  of  filver  coin  in  England,  being  evidently  oc-  Confequen- 
cafioned  by  the  difproportion  between  the  metals  in  the  coin,  it  has  thlgufn^a^ 
been  propofed  to  remedy  that  diforder  all  at  once,  by  cryin?  down  ^'  ^°  ^^" 

-'        ^      o  Wags,  with 

the  value  of  guineas  to  20  fliillmgs,  without  making  a  new  coinage,  regard  to 
or  taking  any  meafures  for  preventing  the  horrid  confequences  "^'''^"^^''•^^a 
which  would  follow  upon  fuch  a  ftep,  as  matters  ftand  at  prefent* 
Whoever  inclines  to  read  all  that  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  this 
operation,  may  confult  Mr.  Harris's  EJ/hy  upon  Monej  and  Corns,  Part  II. 
p.  84.  et  feq. 

My  intention  is  not  to  refute  the  fentiments  of  particular  people, 
but  to  trace  out  the  principles  I  have  laid  down,  and  to  apply  them 
to  the  removing  fuch  objedlions  as  I  think  either  plaufible  in  them- 
felves,  or  which  may  appear  plaufible  to  people  who  do  not  tho- 
roughly underftand  thofe  matters. 

I  fhall  then,  in  the  firft  place,  examine  what  confequence  this 
bringing  down  the  legal  currency  of  guineas  10  20  fliillings  would 
have  upon  common  voluntary  circulation ;  that  is  to  fay,  buying 
and  felling,  abftra6ting  from  unvoluntary  circulation  which  takes  . 

place  when  people  are  about  to  pay,  or  acquit  obligations  j   two 

things, 
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things  totally  different  in  themfelves,  and  which  ought  carefully  to 

be  fet  afunder. 

will  make        The  confequenccs  of  reducing  guineas  to  20  ihillings,  without  a 

pca"rako^"  rc-coinage  of  the  filver,  will  be,  i.  To  fix  the  flandard  of  the  pound 

getiier.        flerling  to  the  mean  proportion  of  the  worn  out  fdver  money  in 

prefent  currency.     2.  To  make  the  light  guineas,  which  are  below 

the  value  of  20  old  fhillings,  to  pafs  by  tale  for  pounds  flerling  ; 

though  intrinfically  not  worth  the  new  guineas.     3.  To  occafion  the 

melting  down  of  all  the  new  guineas.    And  4.  When  once  the  coin 

is  brought  to  confifl  of  nothing  but  old  unequal  pieces,  to  occafion 

the  heaviell  of  thefe  to  be  melted  down  in  their  turn,  until  at  laft 

coin  mufl  difappear  altogether. 

If  to  fupply  fpecie,  government  fhall  fend  filver  or  gold  to  be 
coined  at  the  mint  at  the  legal  flandard,  the  moment  it  appears, 
the  old  fhillings  and  the  light  gold  will  buy  it  up,  and  it  will  be 
thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  This  will  flop  even  the  melting  down 
of  the  more  weighty  pieces  of  the  old  fpecie  ;  becaufe  (by  this 
trade)  they  will  become  more  valuable  ;  fince  in  currency  they  will 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  new  fpecie  of  full  flandard  weight.  No 
private  perfon  furely  will  carry  either  of  the  metals  to  the  mint, 
becaufe  there  they  would  receive  but  62  fhillings  or  44  -i  guineas 
for  their  troy  pound  of  the  refpe(5live  metals,  whereas  in  the  mar- 
ket they  will  get  a  greater  number  of  old  fhillings  and  guineas  to 
buy,  weight  for  weight,  which  will  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  in  cir- 
culation. 
How  light  Let  not  my  reader  laugh  at  the  fcheme  of  buying  old  fhillings  at 
(hillings  are  j-j-^g  market  by  weight.  The  thing  is  done  every  day.  For  whether  I 
weight.  fell  my  fdver  bullion  for  65  fhillings  per  pound  (paid  in  fhillings, 
guineas,  or  bank-notes)  or  buy  old  fhillings  weight  for  weight,  it 
is  quite  the  fame  thing.  The  reafon  why  people  do  not  fell  the  old 
fhillings  by  the  pound,  is  only  becaufe  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame 
weight,  although  they  be  all  of  the  fame  value  in  circulation ;  but 
they  fell  their  bullion,  as  it  were,  againfl  old  worn  fhillings  re- 
duced 
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duced  to  a  mean  proportion  of  value ;  which  fale  of  buUion  is  vir- 
tually buying  old  fliillings  at  market  by  weight.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  can  with  a  pound  of  filver  bullion  buy  the  value  of  6^  old 
Shillings,  will  certainly  never  employ  it  to  buy  62  heavy  ones  from 
the  mint,  which  are  no  where  worth  more,  except  in  the  melting 
pot.    The  fame  is  true  of  the  gold. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fliew  by  the  plained  arguments,  that  no  Confef|uen- 

CCS  HS   to 

lilver  coin,  the  value  of  which  is  above  the  value  of  any  other  cur-  chcuia  ion 
rency  within  the  kingdom,    can  remain  in  circulation,    or   can  ^^}^^  ^^'^'. 

^  O  '  '  chants  and 

efcape  the  money-jobber  and  the  melting  pot.  I  think  this  is  a  point  bankers. 
pretty  well  agreed  on  all  hands  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  argument 
made  ufe  of  againft  thofe  who  pi'opofe  to  introduce  fhillings  of  bafe 
metal  into  circulation,  as  an  expedient  for  procuring  change  for 
the  gold :  a  fcheme  fo  entirely  repugnant  to  all  the  principles  of 
money,  that  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  it. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  true,   that  the  fliillings  are  really  worth  no  That  gui- 
more  than  ~  of  a  guinea,  what  effe<5t  would  the  law,  reducing  gui-  awi  pafs 
rieas  to  20  fliillings,  have  as  to  merchants  ?    Guineas  would  pafs  as  current  for 

°  -^2  1  flijlhngs: 

before  with  every  banker  in  London  for  21  fliillings,  and  21  fliil- 
lings for  a  guinea. 

But  as  we  fuppofe  no  new  coinage  fet  on  foot,  and  that  the  light  That  the 
filver  would  continue  to  pafs  current  by  tale,  as  at  prefent,  what  Jo^^id'^be 
fecurity  would  there  be  for  the  pound  fterling  not  falling  every  affi^fd  to 
year  lower?  The  flandard  would  then  be  entirely  affixed  to  the  old  ver,asitwas 
filver ;  and  no  man  would  pay  in  guineas  at  20  fliillings,  any  more  '"  ^^^ " 
than  he  will  now  pay  in  filver  of  flandard  weight.     The  only  expe- 
dient then  to  obtain  coin  would  be,  to  allow  guineas  to  feek  their 
own  value.    Upon  this  they  would  rife  to  21  fliillings,  which  is 
their  intrinfic  worth.     In  this  cafe,  would  not  the  fliillings,  by  be- 
coming lighter,  become  of  lefs  value  in  proportion  to  the  guinea? 
Was  not  this  the  cafe  1695?   Did  not  this  abufe  raife  the  price  of 
guineas,  and  proportionally  debafe  the  worth  of  the  pound flerling? 

VOL.  L  F  f  f  f  As 
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That  mer-       As  every  thing,  therefore,  which  gradually  debafes  the  flandard, 

would  gaia  niuft  be  advantageous  to  thofe  who  can  avail  themfelves  of  it,  fo 

^y  ^^''        the  making  gold  a  merchandize,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  has 

no  llandard  to  meafure  it  with,  muft  be  advantageous  to  thofe  who 

have  a  fure  one,  to  wit,  the  foreign  exchange. 

debtors  Befides  the  evident  tendency  fuch  a  meafure  would  have  to  de- 

ru^ned.'^^    bafc  the  ftandard,  below  the  prefent  value,  it  would  be  accompanied 

with  the  moil  ruinous  confequences  to  all  the  clafs  of  debtors.     I 

fhall  beg  leave  to  ftate  an  example.    A  perfon  is  debtor,  I  fhall  fup' 

pofe,  for  a  great  fum,  100,000/.  his  creditor  demands  payment.  He 

offers  guineas  at  the  current  and  conventional  value  of  2 1  fhillings, 

the  creditor  refufes  the  offer ;    he  offers  bank  notes,    refufed ;  i% 

is  no  excufe  to  fay  that  100,000  /.  of  filver  coin  cannot  be  picked  up  ; 

he  who  owes  muft  find  it.     The  creditor  tells  him  that  the  mint  is 

open.     Here  the  debtor  is  obliged  either  to  part  with  his  guineas  at 

20  fhillings  value,  or  to  carry  filver,  which  cofts  him  65  fhillings  the 

pound  troy,  to  the  mint,  and  to  pay  it  to  his  creditor  at  the  rate  of 

62.     There  would  be  flill  fome  confolation,  if,  from  fuch  a  hard 

necefiity,  the  ftate  were  to  be  provided  with  weighty  coin  ;  but  that 

is  not  the  confequence.     The  creditor  is  no  fooner  paid  in  filverj, 

than  he  throws  his  coin  into  the  melting  pot,  and  then  fends  the 

bullion  to  market  to  be  fold  at  65  pence  the  ounce  in  bank  notes. 

Confequen-      He  next  goes  to  the  bank,  and  demands  payment  of  his  notes, 

bank!  °  '  ^  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  old  worn  filver  enough  there  to 

pay  all  the  notes  in  circulation.     The  bank  muft  be  in  the  fame 

fituation  with  every  debtor,  it  muft  fend  filver  to  the  mint ;  not  as 

perhaps  at  prefent  to  be  afterwards  exported,  or  to  furnifh  work 

for  the  mint  and  then  to  be  melted  down  again,  but  to  acquit  the 

notes  which  it  had  iffued  in  lieu  of  light  filver,  or  guineas  at  2.1 

fliillings.     The  creditor  melts  down  his  new  filver  again,  fells  it  as 

bullion  for  bank  notes  as  before,  and  returns  upon  the  bank,  with 

\  a  new  demand. 

,  It 
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It  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  this  laft  fuppofiti(M,  whether  the  gui- Reducing 
neas  be  left  as  merchandize  to  feek  their  value,  or  be  fixed  at  20  ^"'"^mI"' 

'  20  inulings, 

ihillings  ;  for  no  man  upon  earth  will  give  a  heavy  guinea  for  20 '« the  fame 
ihillings  prefent  currency ;  and  if  debtors  were  obliged  to  pay  at  them\ '"oin- 
that  rate,  the  hardfhip  would  be  exadlly  the  fame  as  in  the  fore-  '^^°'^'^5'* 
going  fuppofition ;  for  the  difference  in  paying  with  heavy  fdver  or 
with  good  guineas  at  20  fliillings,  is  no  more  than  that  of  1718.7  to 
1719.9;  a  guinea,  which  weighs  11 84  grains  fine  gold,  being  worth 
171 9.9  grains  of  fine  filver,  according  to  the  proportion  of  i  to  14^, 
and  a  pound  fterling,  according  to  flatute,  is  worth  no  more  than 
1 7 18.7  grains  of  the  fame  metal. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  fcheme  of  reducing  gui- 
neas to  20  fhillings  muil  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  new 
coinage  of  all  the  filver :  without  this,  the  fame  confufion  as  to  the 
coin  would  remain  as  formerly  ;  a  new  difproportion  of  the  metals 
would  take  place  ;  no  body  would  pay  in  gold,  as  at  prefent  no 
body  will  pay  in  filver. 


CHAP.     XI. 

Method  of  rejloring  the  Mojtey-unit  to  the  Standard  of  Rlizabeth^ 
and  the  Confequences  of  that  Revolution, 


1 


COME  now  to  the  propofal  of  reftoring  the  flandard  to  that  of  How  to  fix 
the  fl:atute  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  in  other  words  the  fame  with  fled^D^lt 
what  has  been  propofed  in  bringing  down  the  guineas  to  20  fhil- ''^^  ■  ■^"'^^''^ 
lings ;  only  that  it  implies  a  new  coinage  of  all  the  filver  fpecie  Eiizabe^th. 
and  of  all  the  old  gold.    Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  execute  this 
reformation. 

I.  The  firfl:  flep  is  to  order  all  coin,  gold  and  filver,  coined  pre- 
ceeding  a  certain  year,  to  pafs  by  weight  only-, 

F  f  f  f  2  II.  To 
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II.  To  preferve  the  mint  price  of  filver  as  formerly,  at  j;  j.  2  d. 
the  ounce,  and  to  fix  that  of  gold  at  3  /.  14  j.  7.\d. 

III.  To  order  the  pound  troy  ftandard  filver  to  be  coined  as  for- 
merly, into  62  Ihillings,  and  the  pound  of  gold  into  44  4-  guineas. 

IV.  And  lau  of  all,  to  order  thefe  guineas  to  pafs  for  20  fhillings. 
Thus  the  ftandard  is  reftored  to  the  value  of  the  filver  by  the  fta- 

tute  of  Elizabeth,  the  metals  are  put  at  within  a  mere  trifl,e  of  the 
proportion  of  i  to  144.:   all  the  coin  in  the  kingdom  is  brought  to 
ftandard  weight :   no  profit  will  be  found  in  melting  or  exporting 
one  fpecies  preferably  to  another:  exchange  will  anfwer,  when  at 
par,  to  the  real  par  (when  rightly  calculated)  of  either  filver  or 
gold,  with  nations,  fuch  as  France,  who  obferve  the  fame  propor- 
tions :  and  the  pound  fterling  will  remain  attached  to  both  the  gold 
and  filver,  as  before. " 
The  confe-      The  confequenccs  of  this  reformation  will  be,  that  the  pound 
tiiirrTfo  °-^  fterling  will  be  raifed  from  1 638  grains  fine  filver  (the  value  of  the 
mation  will  prefciit  worii  filvcr  currency)  to  1718.7;  and  from  113  grains  fine 
the  ftandard  gold  (thc  prcfcnt  gold  currcucy)  to  1 18.644  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  va- 
5  fer  ant.    j^^,  q£  ^^^  pound  fterling  will  be  raifed  upon  both  fpecies  4.9  per 
cent,  above  the  value  of  the  prefent.     This  all  creditors  will  gain,. 
"".'p,       and  all  debtors  will  lofe.     From  the  day  of  the  regulation,  the  ex- 
cliange  upon  all  the  places  in  Europe  will  rife  4.9  per  cent,  in  favour 
■  ■'■■      of  England,  and  every  man  who  is  abroad,  and  who  draws  for  the 
rents  of  his  eftate,  will  yearly  gain  A^.f)  per  cent,  upon  his  draughts 
or  remittances  made  to  him.     Whether  prices  in  England  will  fall 
in  proportion  I  do  not  know;    one  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that 
every  article  bought  for  foreign  exportation  will  fall ;    for  this 
good  reafon,  that  merchants  will  not  be  the  dupe  of  this  inno- 
vation, nor  will  they  buy  with  heavy  money  at  the  fame  rate  they 
were  in  ufe  to  buy  with  light.     Juftice  will  be  done  to  all  gentle- 
men whofe  anceftors  let  their  lands  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  at  any  time  fince,  when  gold  and  filver  were  at  the  pro- 
portion of  I  to  14!,  and  when  the  filver  coin  was  at  its  ftandard 
7  weight. 
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■weight-  All  taxes  impofed  by  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence,  will 
be  raifed;  all  thofe  impofed  at  fo,  much  per  cent,  of  the  value  will 
jftand  the  fame,  but  will  appear  to  fink  in  the  denomination  ;  that 
is,  they  will  produce  as  much  value,  but  fewer  pounds,  fhillings, 
and  pence,  than  before.  The  nation  will  lofe  4.9  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  capital  and  intercfl  of  the  public  debts;  this  the  creditors 
will  gain.  The  bank  will  gain  in  its  quality  of  creditor  upon  the 
public,  and  will  lofe  (together  with  all  the  bankers  in  England) 
4.9  per  cent,  upon  all  their  circulating  paper.  All  annuitants,  land- 
lords, and  creditors  of  every  denomination,  whofe  contrails  are 
under  30  years  Handing,  will  gain.  All  debtors,  mortgagors,  te- 
nants, whofe  contracts  are  of  a  frefher  date,  will  lofe.  All  mer- 
chandize whatfoever  ought  to  fall  4.9  per  cent,  in  its  valvie ;  and 
every  farthing  any  thing  falls  lefs  in  its  price  is  loll  to  the  con- 
fumers. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  mofl  evident  confequences  which  muft 
refult  from  this  plan  of  reformation,  and  the  nation  is  the  bell 
judge  how  far  they  will  contribute  to  her  advantage. 

Either  this  reafoning  is  juft,  or  all  the  principles  I  have  laid 
down  are  falfe  from  the  beginning. 

A  wife  nation,  I  apprehend,   is  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  juftice.  Every  inje. 
Every  clafs,  every  denomination  of  inhabitants  is  equally  entitled  [fo^  'equa"uy 
to  the  proteiftion  of  a  good  government.    Whatever  ftep  of  admi-  «n''fled  to 
niflration  can  profit  one  fet  of  men,  to  the  detriment  of  another,  is  ill 
combined ;  whatever  ftep  can  do  juftice  to  one  fet  of  men  who  have 
wrongfully  fuffered  lofs,  to  the  detriment  of  another  who  have 
unjuftly  gained,  is  well  combined.     Upon  thefe  principles  it  is  im- 
pofliblc  to  approve  of  the  operation  we  have  defcribed.     It  is  a  po- 
litical hodge-podge :   it  is,  as  it  were,  throwing  all  the  interefts  of 
Great  Britain  into  a  bag,  and  drawing  them  as  in  a  lottery. 

We  muft,  therefore,  enter  into  a  more;  particular  examination  of 
thofe  oppofite  and  jarring  interefts  5  we  muft  inquire  into  the  in- 
terefts 
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terells  which  have  fufFered,  and  which  continue  to  fufFer,  from  the 
actual  debafement  of  the  ftandard,  and  into  thofe  which  mull  fuf- 
fer  upon  a  reltitution  of  it  according  to  the  plan  propofed.  When 
we  are  informed  concerning  the  fufferers,  we  fhall  eafily  perceive 
who  mull  be  the  gainers. 
Thofe  who      Thofe  who  fuffer  by  the  debafement  of  the  ftandard,  are 

fufFer  by  the 

debafement       I7J10.  Every  pcrfon  who  is  creditor  in  a  contra(5t  entered  into  before 

dait'  ^''"  ^^^^  debafement  of  the  ftandard. 

2do.  In  proportion  as  the  diforder  in  the  coin  continues,  and  as 
the  currency  becomes  lighter,  every  man  who  fells  to  merchants  is 
a  lofer. 

In  a  trading  nation  fuch  as  England,  it  is  not  poffible  that  any 
currency  can  long  fuftain  itielf  by  virtue  of  the  ftamp,  at  a  higher 
value  than  its  intrinfic  worth.  Whoever  therefore,  from  a  habit  of 
felling  any  particular  merchandize,  continues  to  conlider  a  curren- 
cy which  is  daily  becoming  lighter  as  remaining  at  the  fame  value, 
is  deceived  in  his  dealings  by  every  man  who  is  inftrucftcd  in  the 
matter  of  fa6l. 

ought  only       Tliofc,  I  think,  are  the  only  perfons  who  are  really  lofers  by  the 

the  reftitu-  debafement  of  the  ftandard,  and  who  have  a  right  to  be  redrefled. 

^'^'  I  muft  not  omit  however,  to  mention  another  fet  of  people  in- 

finitely more  confiderable  than  both,  who  think  fit  to  rank  them- 
felves  in  this  clafs,  without  having  the  fmalleft  pretenfion  to  enter 
into  it. 

Thefe  are  fuch  who  would  be  gainers,  were  the  government  of 
England  to  reftore  the  ftandard  upon  the  fuppofition  that  juftice  re- 
quired it,  without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  to  examine  into 
the  merits  of  that  important  queftion. 

ar.d  not  the       Of  this  clafs  are  all  the  public  creditors,  all  enjoying  any  falary, 

oTcredkoH!  penfion,  or  pay  whatfoever  for  perfonal  fervice ;  all  annuitants, 
landlords,  8cc.  Inlliort,  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  fo  far  as  he  is 
a  creditor  upon  any  public  or  private  intereft. 

But 
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But  to  this  clafs  I  muft  beg  leave  to  put  a  queflion :  What  title  has 
any  perfon  to  receive  in  payment  one  grain  of  filver  or  gold  more- 
than  he  had  ftipulated  from  his  debtor  at  the  time  of  contracting, 
becaufe  the  government  of  Great  Britain  thinks  proper  to  make 
a  new  regulation  with  refpedl  to  their  coin  ?  If  it  be  true  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the  debafement  of  the  ftandard 
fo  far  as  he  is  thereby  defi'auded  of  that  weight  of  the  fine  metals 
which  he  was  entitled  to  receive,  furely  every  man  has  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  rifmg  of  the  ftandard,  who  thereby  becomes 
obliged  to  repay  more  weight  of  the  fine  metals  than  ever  he  re, 
ceived  value  for. 

In  juftice  and  in  common  fenfe,  the  raifing  of  the  ftandard  of  the 
coin  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  benefit  any  perfon  but  thofe  who 
have  been  unjuftly  fuiferers  by  the  debafement  of  it,  nor  ought  it 
ever  to  be  prejudicial  to  any  perfon  but  to  fuch  as  by  the  debafe- 
ment have  been  unjuftly  gainers. 

In  every  contra6t  where  neither  of  the  parties  can  produce  any  ^^hofe 
palpable  lofs  fuftained  by  the  former  debafement  of  the  ftandard,  '^''^™  °°8''^ 
the  alteration  ought  to  have  no  manner  of  eifecft.    All  debts  of  what-  to  a  coaver^. 
ever  kind,  ought  to  be  liable  to  a  fair  converfion,  as  much  as  thofe  '°°' 
contradled  in  guilders,  fiorins,  livres,  &c.  when  they  come  to  be 
paid  in  pounds  fterling.     The  old  and  the  new  ftandards  are  not 
the  fame,  becaufe  they  carry  the  fame  denominations  of  value,  any 
more  than  a  piaftre  is  a  pound,  becaufe  they  begin  with  the  fame 
letter. 

All  the  world  muft  agree  that  the  ft-andard  of  queen  EHzabeth  is 
debafed,  and  that  a  pound  fterling  is  no  longer  worth  17 18.7  grains 
troy  fine  filver.  Every  body  muft  alfo  agree  that  were  the  ftandard 
reftored,  merchandize  of  every  kind  ought  to  fall  in  value. 

If  therefore,  after  the  reftitution,  a  perfon  who  has  merchandize  accordmcr 
to  buy,  fhall  have  the  privilege  to  proportion  his  price  according  tO-^^J"^.'",!* 
the  change  of  money,  why  fliould  another  who  is  a  debtor  be  in  a 
worfe  fituation  ?  Why  fhould  permanent  contra(5t3  be  obligatory  ac- 
4  ■  coi'ding. 


n^ 
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cording  to  language,  and  momentary  contra<51;s,  fuch  as  fale,  be 
obligatory  according  to  things  ? 

Two  people  hire  each  a  fervant,  the  one  ftipulates  to  pay  twenty 
guineas  wages,  the  other  ftipulates  twenty-one  pounds  llerling :  the 
ftandard  is  in  a  fhort  time  after  reftored  in  the  manner  we  have 
been  defcribing ;  can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd,  than  that  he  who 
ftipulated  the  twenty  guineas,  fliall  be  quit  after  the  reftitution,  on 
paying  the  twenty  guineas  as  before,  and  that  he  who  ftipulated 
the  twenty-one  pounds  fterling,  fliall  be  obliged  to  pay  twenty-one 
guineas  ? 

What  pretenfion  therefore  can  any  man  who  is  pollefled  of  a  fal- 
lary,  an  annuity,  or  of  a  bond  or  other  fecurity  for  a  fum  due  to 
him  by  another,  have  to  be  paid  the  fame  number  of  pounds  fter- 
ling ftipulated  at  firft,  when  the  pound  comes  to  be  increafed  in  its 
intrinfic  value  s  per  cent,  above  the  value  it  had  when  the  obliga- 
tion was  contraded  ? 


CHAP.     XIL 

ObjeSiioiis  Jiated  agatnjl  the  Principles  laid  down  i?i  this  Inquiry ^ 
and  Anfwers  to  them. 

I  Hope  it  will  be  remarked,  that  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  coining 
the  pound  troy  ftandard  filver  into  65  fhillings,  or  the  making  a 
new  coinage  upon  the  old  footing  of  62,  reducing  the  guineas  to  20 
fliillings,  and  then  allowing  converfions  from  the  old  to  the  new 
ftandard  at  a  dedudlion  of  5  per  cent,  upon  permanent  contra<5ts 
formerly  entred  into,  is  not  a  manifeft  debafement  of  the  value  of 
the  pound  fterling,  from  what  it  was  while  affixed  to  the  filver  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth.  All  I  pretend  to  allege  is,  that 
neither  of  thefe  operations  (which  are  nearly  the  fame  thing)  would 
be  a  debafement  of  the  prefent  value  of  the  pound  llerling,  or  of 
■what  it  has  been  worth  for  thefe  thirty  years  pall  at  leaft. 

But  as  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  generally  adopted,  I  liiufl 
now  do  juftice  to  its  adverfaries, .  and  fet  before  the  reader  the 
feveral  obje6tions  which  may  be  oppofed  to  it. 

Objection  I.  That  the  force  of  habit  is  fo  flrong  in  uniting  the  That  a 
ideas  of  value  to  the  denominations  of  coin,  that  a  pound  llerling,  ^^°^"  ^^ 
whether  it  be  raifed  or  no,  will  always  carry  along  with  it  the  fame  confidered 

"    ,      .  .  as  a  pound. 

meafure  of  value:  that  merchandize  will  not  link  m  price  ac- 
cording to  the  due  proportion  of  the  rife :  that  if  converiions  are 
fufFered,  thie  confufion  will  be  endlefs ;  and  that  in  the  main,  the 
diminution  thereby  operated  upon  the  numerary,  will  turn  out  a 
real  diminution  upon  the  hitrinftc  value. 

Obj.  II.  That  the  diforder  in  the  proportion  of  the  coin,  and  the  That  the 
wearing  and  lightnefs  of  the  cuifrency  are  not  a  real  debafement  of  ^^"'^'^g^j^'^Jg^ 
the  ftandard.     That  the  money-unit  preferves  its  intrinfic  value,  in  ^^  prefent, 

beingamxeo 

virtue  of  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  which  ellabliihes  it.    That  it  is  to  the  fta- 
falfe  to  allege  that  the  Englifh  ftandard  is  folely  affixed  to  the  JJ'^^'J?;.'" 
coin,  or  that  it  has  no  invariable  meafure  to  be  compared  with. 
That  the  pound  llerling  is  really  fixed  to  that  flatute  not  to  the  coin  ;     . 
,and  therefore  that  no  variation  of  the  coin,  but  only  a  variation 
of  that  flatute,  can  change  the  flandard. 

Obj.  III.  That  the  pound  flerling  is  flill  virtually,  and  in  many  That  the 
refpedls  worth  the  filver  flatute  of  Elizabeth,  although  traders  in  j^°^°3^^^^j'|j'. 
bills  of  exchange,  and  jobbers  in  the  metals  may  make  it  appear  ^^'y  ^^°"'^ 
■Otherwife.    That  confequently  a  new  regulation  either  by  the  coin-  grains  fine 
age  of  filver  at  6  j-  fhillings  in  the  pound  troy,  or  by  admitting  de-  ' 
dudtions  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  old  flandard,  on  pretence  that  a 
pound  flerling  is  worth  no  more  at  prefent  than  1 638  grains  of  fine 
filver,  is  not  preferving  the  flandard  at  what  it  has  been  thefe  thirty 
years,  but  really  a  debafement  of  it  from  the  prefent  value. 

VOL.  L  .        G  g  g  g  Obj.  TV. 
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That  thefe  Obj.  IV.  That  if  the  rubbing  and  wearing  of  the  coin  be  faid  to 
h^'piyapro-  dcbafc  the  ftandard  in  fpite  of  all  llatutes,  and  if  every  new  coin- 
greflive  de-  ^„q  jg  jq  i^q  regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  former  grown  lielit.  in 

baiement  or     '-'  "  "        ,  "  o      » 

the  Oandaid  Order  to  fupport  the  acStual  value  of  the  money-unit,  it  is  plain, 
cclnage!       that  in  time  that  unit-muft  be  reduced  to  nothing. 
That  the  Obj.  V.  That  wcrc  the  meafures  in  common  ufe,  by  wear  and  by 

m™n^t  hoMs  fraudulent  pradtices,  rendred  lefs  than  the  ftandard  meafures  kept 
for  ddbafuig  in  the  exchequer,  it  would  appear  manifeftly  abfurd,  for  that  rea- 

tJie  ftandard  ■  n     \      r      r,  ,        i  r  ,  r 

meafures  of  fon,  to  dimmilh  theic  Itandard  meafures.     That  for  the  fame  rea- 
mchyl^&c^  fon,  while  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  fubfifts,  it  would  be  equally  ab- 
furd to  diminifli  the  filver  ftandard  of  the  pound  fterling. 
That  the  Qgj^  VI.  That  debafnig  the  ftandard  by  law  is  violently  invading 

the  coia  falls  every  man's  property ;  that  when  the  coin  is  debafed  by  circu- 
who  pdTefs  lation,  the  lofs  only  falls  upon  him  who  happens  to  be  in  poft^effion 
it  at  the  cry-  ^f  g^^y  part  of  it  at  the  time  it  is  cried  down. 

ing  down,  "^    '■ 

but  does  not  Obj.  VII.  That  although  merchants  and  money-jobbers  may  con- 
(laiidard.  ^  fi<^er  the  valuc  of  a  pound  fterling  according  to  its  weight  of  fdver 
That  inland  or  of  gold ;  and  although  exchange  and  the  price  of  bullion  may 
the  price  of  makc  it  appear  to  be  at  prefent  of  no  greater  value  than  1 1 3  grains 
co"'fe"of°e'^  of  fine  gold,  and  1638  grains  of  fine  filver ;  yet  ftill  in  inland  deal- 
change,  re-  ings  it  is  worth  its  ftandard  weight,  to  wit,  17 18.7  grains  of  filver; 
Eandard.*^  bccaufc  the  inhabitants  of  England  never  confider  their  money  by 
its  weight,  but  by  tale.  The  currency  by  tale  regards  the  ftandard, 
as  currency  by  weight  regards  the  coins  themfelves. 

That  the  quantity  of  money  which  goes  abroad,    or  even  the 

quantity  of  foreign  dealings,  is  fo  inconfiderable,  when  compared 

with  domeftic  circulation,  that  the  value  foreigners  put  upon  Eng- 

lifh  money  can  but  very  little  affeft  the  value  of  it  in  the  country. 

That  publk     Obj.  VIII.   That  the  coin,  though  light,  being  received  by  the 

fu Jports^  the  K^ing  in  all  the  public  offices  for  its  value,  keeps  up  that  value  to 

value  of  the  j.|-j^g  ftandard,  notwithftanding  its  being  under  the  weight. 

'  Obj.  IX.  That  the  fcheme  propofed  is  the  fame  with  that  pro- 

fchemeis  pofcd  by  Lowudes  in  1695',  fo  fully  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke,  and 
Li^h^thatof  rejeded  by  the  decifion  of  the  nation  on  a  parallel  occafion. 

Lowndes.  Jj^ 
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In  order  to  leave  nothing  unfaid  which  can  tend  to  fet  this  matter  Anfwers  to 
in  a  clear  light,  I  fhall  briefly  give  an  anfwer  to  all  thefe  objections,  tions.°  ^^^' 
in  the  mofl  dillin6t  manner  I  am  capable  of,  I  have  gathered  them, 
from  every  quarter,  particularly  from  Mr.  Harris.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fl;ate  them  in  all  their  force,  and  I  fhall  anfwer  them  with 
candor,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down,  and  according  to 
uncontroverted  matters  of  fadt. 

Answer  to  Objection  I.   Here  I  reply,  that  no  habit  any  people  That  a 
can  contradl,  is  fl:rong  enough  to  blind  them  with  regard  to  their  be  confider- 
interefl:.     Nothing  is  fo  familiar  in  many  countries,  as  to  raife  and  ed  at  hs 
fink  arbitrarily  the  numerary  value  of  the  feveral  denominations  of  debtors,  and 
coins  ;  but  no  fooner  is  the  change  made,  than  it  becomes  familiar,  ^^°^^  ^^^ 
even  to  the  children  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old ;  and  any 
perfon  who  has  had  occafion  to  travel,  mufl:  have  been  aftonifhed 
at  the  acutenefs  of  the  common  people  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  coins.     The  habit  of  uniting  ideas  to  old  pounds  flerling 
will,  upon  a  reftitution  of  the  fl:andard  only,  be  found  in  the  heads 
of  fellers  and  creditors  ;    buyers  and  debtors  will  very  quickly 
learn  to  profit  of  a  dedudlion  of  5  per  cent,  provided  they  are  legally 
authorifed  to  do  it.     It  will  greatly  depend  upon  government  to 
oblige  commodities  to  follow  the  jufl  proportion  of  their  worth,  by 
making  converfions  of  the  taxes,  new  regulations  of  allize,  for 
bread,  beer,  &c.  and  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  people  con- 
venient tables  for  that  purpofe.    When  the  thing  is  once  under- 
flood,  the  execution  will  be  eafy. 

Answ.  II.   Could  it  be  made  out  that  the  flandard  of  the  pound  if  the  flan- 
flerling  is  affixed  to  the  flatute  of  Elizabeth,  and  not  to  the  coin,  a(;)[j^gV|'^  ^j^ 
this  obje(5tion  would  be  invincible.     But  were  the  matter  fo,  the^^f"^^' 
payment  of  all  obligations  might  be  exadled  by  weight  of  filver  ;  be  obliged  to 
becaufe  the  flatute  regulates  nothins;  elfe.   A  man  owes  me  a  thou-  -"^^  ?y 

c>  o  weigrit. 

fand  pounds,  he  makes  me  a  legal  offer  of  filver  or  gold  coin  to  the 
current  value,  were  the  flandard  affixed  to  that  flatute,  I  fliould 
have  the  privilege  to  refufe  both  the  current  fpecies,  if  light  or  ill 

^  S  S  S  ^  proportioned, 
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■   proportioned,    and  demand  of  him  to  weigh  me  down  17 18700 

grains  of  fine  filver,  or  1838060  grains  weight  of  the  nation's  filver 

coin.  1 

As  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the  ilandard  is  not  affixed  to  the  ftatute  of 

EUzabeth ;    confequently,   not  affixed  to  an  invariable  meafure ; 

confequently,  mufl  vary  according  as  the  coin  varies,  to  which  alone 

it  is  by  law  attached. 
No  body  can     Answ.  III.  That  if  it  is  faid.,  that  the  pound  flerling  is  in  any  cafe 
pay  inS.j   of  ^^  value  of  17 18.7  grains  of  fine  filver,  I  am  entitled  to  afk  who 
grains  of      ^^^^  forcc  any  man  in  Great  Britain  to  pay  him  at  that  rate  ?  But  if 

nne  lilver  for  •'  '■     ■' 

a  poundfter-  it  be  true  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  not  any  pound  fterling  due 

^*  within  that  kingdom  which  may  not  be  legally  acquitted  with  113 

grains  of  fine  gold,  or  with  1638  grains  of  fine  filver,  then  I  am 

authorifed  to  ftate  the  prefent  value  of  the  pound  fterling  at  that 

rate.     If  this  be  the  cafe,  then  the  addition  of  one  grain  of  filver  or 

of  gold  more,  in  a  new  coinage,  necefiarily  implies  a  raifing  of 

*the  ftandard. 

That  it  is         Answ.  IV.  This  objetSlion  lies  againft  the  rubbing  of  the  coin, 

]!i°ion^o7?he  "ot  againft  the  regulation  of  the  mint.    I  have  frequently  obferved, 

mint,  but  the  that  it  is  the  rubbing  of  the  coin  which  of  itfelf  debafcs  the  ftan- 

tht\o\a°     dard,  in  fpite  of  the  ftatute  as  it  ftands,  but  not  in  fpite  of  what 

flandaid.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  as  long  as  any  nation  permits  her  current 

coin  to  pafs  below  the  ftandard  weight,  by  virtue  of  the  ftamp, 
Ihe  by  that  negle<5t,  opens  a  door  to  the  debafement  of  the  ftandaixl, 
and  totally  difappoints  that  part  of  the  ftatute  which  regulates  the 
weight ;  confequently  the  a-ft  of  making  a  new  coinage  afterwards, 
at  the  then  debafed  value,  is  not  of  itfelf  a  new  debafement. 

The  new  coinage,  in  that  cafe,  is  a  temporary  interruption  put 
to  the  circulation  of  coin  unequally  worn,  which  is  what  occafions, 
more  than  any  thing,  the  progreffive  debafement  of  the  ftandard  j 
but  it  is  no  new  debafement  in  itfelf,  nor  is  it  any  prefervative 
againft  debafements  for  the  future. 

If 
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If  it  be  not  provided  by  ftatute,  that  debtors  ikall  make  good  the 
weight  of  the  coin  with  which  they  pay,  in  one  way  or  other,  of 
necelfity  the  flate  muft  either  go  on  regularly  debafmg  her  ftandard 
every  new  coinage,  or  be  obliged  to  raife  it  by  jerks,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  the  debtors  who  have  contracted  during  the  preceding 
debafement. 

Answ.  V.  The  comparifon  between  the  ftandard  weights  in  the  That  people 
exchequer,  with  the  ftandard  of  the  pound  fterling,  is  not  juft.   If  a  '"^^  obliged 
merchant  offers  me  grain,  bullion,  or  cloth,  by  a  meafure  which  by  the  ftan- 
is  not  of  the  legal  content,  weight,  or  length,  I  may  refufe  it.     l^^Ji  arrSt*^' 
have  even  an  action  asainii  him  for  fraudulent  dealing;,  in  cafe  I  obliged  to 

°  pay  by  the 

thall  have  unwarily  accepted  of  the  merchandize.     But  I  cannot  ftandard 
reclaim  (as  has  been  faid)  the  meafure  of  the  money-unit  according  P°"" 
to  the  ftatute. 

Now  let  me  fuppofe,  that  for  40  years  no  accefs  could  be  got  to  the 
ftandard  meafures  of  the  exchequer,  that  during  this  time  all  the 
meafures  of  the  nation  fhould  be  debafed ;  that  notwithftanding  this, 
the  landlords  over  all  England  fhould  continue  to  ftipulate  their  rents 
in  grain,  by  the  debafed  bufhel  of  their  refpecftive  counties  :  if  after 
46  years  of  fuch  confufion,  the  exchequer  fhould  be  opened,  and 
all  meafures  fitted  to  the  ftandards,  would  it  not  be  a  horrid  piece 
of  injuftice  not  to  allow  both  landlords  and  farmers  who  had 
entred  into  leafes  within  the  40  years,  the  liberty  of  converting 
their  rents  from  the  debafed  tothefandard  bufliel. 

Answ.  VI.  This  objeAion  proceeds  entirely  on  the  fuppofition,That  ths 
that  it  is  the  altering  the  Jlatiite,  and  not  the  rubbing  of  the  coin,  or  the  light^moncy 
changing  the  proportion  of  the  market  price  of  the  metals  which  debafes  the  ^^'^^^  '^'''"'-''^ 
ftandard,  -  fail  upon  the 

Were  that  propofition  true,  the  confequence  drawn  from  it  would. ^°  "  ''''^" 
be  true  alfo,  to  wit,  that  the  lofs  by  the  wearing  of  the  coin  re- 
mains entirely  fufpended  untiL  the  worn  coin  is  all  at  once  cried 
down.     But  if  I  can  prove,  that  the  wearing  of  the  coin  does  not 
fall  upon  the  perfon  in  whofeliands  it  is  found  when  cried  down, 

except 
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except  only  fo  far  as  it  happens  to  be  below  tlie  mean  weight  of  the 
whole  currency,  or  fo  far  as  the  perfon  is  a  debtor,  and  unjuflly 
obliged,  by  an  arbitrary  law,  to  pay  what  he  had  received  in  light, 
with  heavy  coin.  If  this,  I  fay,  be  true,  I  hope  it  will  follow,  that 
there  is  not  the  leafl  force  in  this  objedrion.  This  confequence  is 
plain. 

It  is  certain,  that  by  the  wearing  of  the  coin  there  is  a  lofs  in- 
curred by  fomebody  ;  if  it  be  proved  that  it  is  not  incurred  by  the 
perfon  in  whofe  hands  the  light  coin  is  found  when  cried  down, 
it  muft  follow,  that  it  has  already  fallen  proportionally  upon  thofe 
who,  in  the  mean  time,  have  been  confidering  it  as  of  the  llandard 
value,  while  it  has  been  really  below  it. 

Here  follows  the  proof  of  this  propofition. 

I  fliall  fuppofe  the  filver  coin  of  Great  Britain  is  adually  fo  worn 
as  to  be  5  per  cent,  lighter  than  its  ftandard  weight  at  a  medium.  If 
at  that  time  the  filver  is  ordered  to  be  recoined  of  the  llandard 
weight,  I  fay  the  currency,  after  the  coinage,  will  be  5  per  cejit. 
better  than  before.  Ought  not  then  all  merchandize  to  fall  5  per 
cent,  in  value  upon  this  revolution. 

Two  men  (A)  and  (B)  have,  the  day  before  the  calling  in  of  the 
light  fpecie,  each  a  thoufand  pounds  fterling  of  it  in  tale  ;  (A)  goes 
to  market  and  buys  corn  with  his  thoufand  pounds,  (B)  keeps  his 
coin,  and  next  day  is  obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  mint,  where  he  fells 
it  at  s  P^>'  ^*^"^-  difcount ;  that  is,  for  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  new  heavy  filver  coin.  (B)  after  this  operation  goes  to  market ; 
and  finding  grain  fallen  in  the  price  5  per  cent,  he  with  his  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  buys  jufl:  as  much  as  (A)  had  bought  the 
day  before  with  his  thoufand  pounds.  I  afk  what  lofs  (B)  has  fuf- 
fered  in  carrying  his  filver  to  the  mint  ? 

But  if  we  fuppofe  the  thoufand  pounds  in  filver  tale  money, 

which  (B)  had,  to  be  worn  more  than  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  then 

he  would  lofe  all  the  difference ;  becaufe  the  price  of  things  would 

fall  only  according  to  the  general  proportion  of  the  rife  upon  the 

n  value 
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value  of  the  currency :  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  gam  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  his  thoufand  pounds  fhould  happen  to  be  lefs 
worn  than  the  5  per  cent. 

Can  any  thing,  therefore,  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  appoint  by 
law,  that  one,  who  fliall  at  this  time  happen  to  be  indebted  for  a 
thoufand  pounds,  fliall  be  obliged  to  pay  this  thoufand  pounds  in 
lieavy  money,  when  he  had  borrowed  it  in  light. 

We  have  feen  how  (B)  in  buying  corn  with  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  the  new  coin,  got  as  much  as  (A)  had  got  the  day 
before  with  his  thoufand.  But  fuppofe  they  had  both  bought 
grain  the  day  before  the  crying  down  of  the  coin,  (A)  with  his  mo- 
ney, (B)  with  a  note  payable  next  day,  how  abfurd  :nnuil  any  law 
be,  which  fhould  oblige  (B),  for  one  day's  credit,  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  increafe  of  price  ;  and  this  becaufe  of  the  accident  of 
calling  in  of  the  money :  an  event  he  could  neither  forefee  or  pre- 
vent. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  while  the  coin  of  a  nation  is 
upon  the  decline  from  the  llandard  value  of  the  unit  (as  it  ought 
to  be  preferved  by  fome  invariable  meafure)  thofe  only  through 
whofe  hands  it  circulates,  lofe  upon  what  they  have,  in  proportion 
to  tlie  debafement  of  the  flandard,  while  the  coin  remains  in  their 
hands. 

Answ.  VII.  It  has  been  faid,  and  I  think  proved,  that  in  a  trading  That  inland 
nation,  fuch  as  England  is,  nothing  can  long  fupport  the  value  of  cai^j^offup- 
the  money-unit  (while  affixed  entirely  to  the  coin,  and  while  coin-  P"*""^  ''^° 
age  is  free)  above  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  metals  contained  in  it.  where  there 
I  mufl  now  fhew  how  the  operations  of  foreign  trade  have  the  efFeftJobberTor" 
of  regulating  the  value  of  the  currency,  in  the  hands  even  of  thofe  foi^e'S" 
who  confider  coin  merely  as  money  of  accompt ;  who  give  it  and 
receive  it  by  tale ;  and  who  never  attend  to  the  circumflances  of 
weight,  or  proportion  between  the  metals. 

The  price  of  commodities,  in  a  trading  nation,  is  not  fettled  by 
private  convention,  but  by  market  prices.    Foreign  markets  regu- 
late 


commerces 
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late  the  price  of  grain,  which  regulates,  in  a  great  meafure,  that 
of  every  other  thing  ;  and  the  price  of  grain  is  regulated  by  the 
value  which  other  nations  pay  for  the  pound  fterling,  by  which  the 
grain  is  bought.  If,  therefore,  the  lightnefs  of  the  coin  debafes  the 
value  of  the  pound  fterling  in  foreign  markets,  it  niuft,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  raife  the  price  of  the  grain  bought  with  thefe  pounds 
ilerling  ;  becaufe  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling  has  no  influence 
upon  the  value  of  grain  abroad.  The  domeftic  competition  be- 
tween the  merchants  in  the  buying  of  the  grain  at  home,  informs 
the  farmers  of  its  value  abroad  ;  and  they,  without  combination  of 
circumftances,  efteem  it  and  fell  it  for  inland  confumption,  at  a 
value  proportioned  to  what  it  bears  in  foreign  inarkets  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  proportioned  to  the  a6tual  value  of  the  coin.  Thus  Englifh 
farmers,  although  in  buying  and  felling  they  do  not  attend  to  the 
weight  of  the  coin,  regulate  their  prices  exacStly  as  if  they  did. 

I  afk,  What  is  meant  by  this  expreflion,  that  the  lightnefs  of  the 
coins  is  no  ivays  coji/idered  in  any  of  our  internal  dealings  ivith  one  another. 
Currency  by  tale  refers  only  to  the  legal  flandard,  as  currency  by  nveight  doth 
to  the  coins  themfel'ues?  (EfTay  upon  money.  Part  2d,  p.  79.)  Will  a 
perfon  who  confiders  his  light  Ihilling  as  a  flandard  coin,  buy  more 
with  it  than  if  he  confidered  it  by  its  weight  \  Will  any  man  in 
England  fell  cheaper  to  a  porter,  who  never  confidered  his  fhilling 
farther  than  to  look  at  the  King's  head,  than  he  would  to  a  Jew, 
who  has  had  his  fliilling  in  a  fcale,  and  who  knows  to  the  frai5lion 
of  a  grain  what  it  weighs  ?  Which  way,  therefore,  (in  a  trading 
nation)  can  money  poflibly  be  worth  more  than  its  weight  ?  I  com- 
prehend very  well  how  one  fhilling  may  be  better  than  another  to 
a  money-jobber  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  fhilling  whatever, 
which  pafTes  by  tale,  be  it  light  or  weighty,  can  ever  be  worth 
more  than  according  to  the  mean  weight  of  the  prefent  currency. 
People,  therefore,  who  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  money,  may 
lofe  by  giving  away  their  heavy  coin ;  but  I  cannot  fee  how  ever 
they  can  gain  in  their  inland  dealings,  or  how  they  can  ever  cir- 
7  culate 
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culate  their  light  coin  for  more  than  the  value  of  the  prefent  cur- 
rency. 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  down  the  following  principles:  imo, 
That,  in  a  trading  nation  fuch  as  Great  Britain,  where  coinage  is 
free,  the  value  of  tale-money  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  mean 
weight  of  the  whole  currency,  ido,  That  the  money-unit  being 
only  affixed  to  the  coin,  is  exa<£lly  in  proportion  to  its  weight. 
■^tio,  That  when  the  intriniic  value  of  all  the  coin  is  not  in  the 
exadl  proportion  of  its  diminution,  the  operations  of  trade  will 
ftrike  the  average,  or  mean  proportional,  ^to,  That  when  this  is 
done,  thofe  v/ho  pay  by  tale,  in  coin  which  is  worth  more  than 
the  mean  proportion,  are  really  lofers  ;  and  jthofe  who  pay  by 
tale  in  coin  below  that  value,  are  really  gainers,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not. 

An  sw.  VIII.    The  authority   given   to  coin,    by  its  being  every  That  public 
where  received  in  the  King's  offices,  is  entirely  confined  to  its  cur-  fuppons  the 
rency,  and  not  to  its  value.     The  confequence  of  its  being  received  authority  of 
at  the  exchequer  according  to  tale,-  makes  coin  which  is  not  worth  the  value  of 
a  pound  llerlingpafs  as  if  it  were  fo.     This  debafes  the  value  of  ^['/^.j?""'^'^ 
the  pound,  but  gives  no  additional  value  to  the  coin.     Is  not  this 
debafing  the  llandard  by  authority,  fmce  it  may  oblige  a  creditor 
who  lent  loo  /.  to  accept  of  ^V^  of  the  value,  as  a  legal  payment. 

The  pounds  fterling  paid  into  the  exchequer  are  no  better,  nor 
will  they  buy  more  of  any  commodity,  than  the  worfl  pound  fler- 
ling  that  ever  came  out  of  the  hands  of  a  money-jobber ;  and 
therefore  contribute  nothing  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  coin. 
Merchants  who  know  the  value  of  coin,  are  thofe  who  regulate, 
prices  ;  and  the  public  fale  of  one  hundredth,  nay  of  one  thou- 
fandth  part  of  a  commodity  fold  by  retail  through  all  the  nation, 
is  fufficient  to  regulate  the  price  of  it  every  where.  If  this  be  true, 
to  fuppofe  that  a  pound  lleriing  being  regulated  by  ilatute,  can 
add  any  thing  to  its  value  ;  or  that  my  right  is  left  unviolated,  when 
I  have  been  every  day  for  thefe.  forty  years  giving  my  pound  for 

VOL.1.  H  h  h  h  ..  what 
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what  I  ought  to  buy  for  1 9  fliillings  of  Queen  Elizabetli's  ftand- 
ard,  is  as  ideal  a  reprefentation  of  the  value  of  right  as  any  thing 
I  have  ever  heard. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  this  right  implies  a  title  to  be  indemnified  by 

a  reformation,  or  a  reflitution  of  the  ftandard,  for  the  lofs  I  have 

fuftained  by  the  gradual  debafement  of  it :   I  reply,  that  a  flate 

muft  examine  the  nature  of  my  claim,  and  do  me  juflice,  without 

all  doubt  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  as  a   confequence,  that  becaufe 

a  creditor  in  an  old  contract  has  been  a  lofer  by  his  debtor,  that 

therefore  all  the  creditors  in  the  nation  fhould  lliare  in  the  benefit 

of  his  reftitution,  at   the  expence   of  debtors,  from  whom  they 

have  fuffered  no  lofs. 

That  the         Answ.  IX.  I  own  the  fcheme  propofed  is  pretty  much  the  fame 

fimikr  to,     with  that  propofed  by  Mr.  Lowndes  ;  and  I  muft  here  give  a  fatis- 

tho'notthe  ^^^Qiox^  aufwcr  how  a  proje(5l  fo  folidly  refuted  in  1695,  can  poffibly 

fame  with  ■' 

that  of       be  eligible  in  1760. 

Lowndes.         ^^^^  x}sx^ri,  I  fay,  that  the  queftion  was  not  then  underftood.    Mr. 
realbned       Lowndcs  put  it  upou  a  wroug  ifTue,  and  fupported  his  argument 
"P°".™S  ^pQj^  wrong  principles.     He  infifted,  that  his  fcheme  implied  no 
debafement  of  the  former  ftandard.    He   afcribed  the  rife  of  the 
price  of  bullion  to  the  rife  of  the  inti'infic  value  of  filver,  and  not 
to  the  lightnefs  of  the  coin  with  which  it  was  bought.     He  alv/ays 
fuppofed,  that  the  ftamp,    and  not   the   fubftance,  made  the  cur- 
rency.    A  light  fhilling  and  a  heavy  one  were  both  fhillings,    ac- 
cording to  him.     He   propofed  reducing  the  weight  of  the  filver 
coin  20  fer  cent,  below  the  ftandard  of  Elizabeth,  becaufe  he  was 
afliamed  to  propofe  more  ;  but  a  redudion  of  33  per  cent,  or  rather 
50,  would  hardly  have  brought  the  pound  fterling  to  the  mean 
value  of  the  filver  currency  at  that  time. 
Locke  at-        Mr.  Lockc,  on  the  other  hand,  fuppofed  the  whole  difpute  to  reft 
tended  to  _^    ^^^  Doint,  to  wit,  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Lowndes's  fcheiiie  im- 

fupportiog         r  r  '  r  i  n  i 

the  ftandard,  plied  a  debafement  of  the  ftandard?    He  reafoned  upon  found 
Tenduigto"  principles,  and  with  good  fenfe  ;  but  he  did  not  turn  his  attention 

the  confe-  tO 

quenccs. 
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to  tlie  only  object  which  fixes  ours  at  prefent,  to  wit,  the  interefts 
of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  permanent  contrails. 

Mr.  Lowndes's  great  argument  for  reducing  the  flandard  was, 
that  filver  bullion  was  rifen  to  6  s.  s  d.  per  ounce,  (that  is,  that  it 
might  have  been  bought  ivith  77  pence  ofjhillings  of  —  part  of  a  pound 
troy)  and  therefore  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  pound  troy  fliould 
be  coined  into  77  fhillings  ;  which  was  diminifliing  the  value  of 
the  pound  fterling  about  20  per  cent,  or  '-.  Mr.  Locke  anfwer- 
ed  him  very  well,  that  the  77  pence  were  paid  in  clipped  mo- 
ney, and  that  thofe  77  pence  were  not  in  weight  above  62  pence 
flandard  coin.  This  anfwer  is  quite  fatisfa6lory.  But  I  afk,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Locke  would  have  been  of  opinion  that  any  man  who 
had  borrowed  1000  /.  fterling  in  this  clipped  money,  ought  to  have 
been  obliged,  upon  a  reformation  of  the  ftandard,  to  pay  back 
1000  /.  fterling  in  ftandard  weight  ?  Thefe  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Lowndes  and  Mr.  Locke,  examined  very  flightly  the  influence 
which  altering  the  ftandard  might  have  upon  the  intereft  of  debtors 
and  creditors  ;  which  is  the  only  confideration  that  makes  the  re- 
formation difficult  to  adjuft  at  prefent.  So  great  an  influence  in 
every  political  matter  has  the  change  of  circumftances  !  Credit  then 
was  little  known  ;  confequently  the  mafs  of  debts  in  England  was 
fmall :  now  it  is  univerfally  eftablillied,  and  the  mafs  of  debts 
a6live  and  paflive  is  very  great,  and  forms  a  very  coniiderabie  in- 
tereft in  Great  Britain. 

In  thofe  days  the  landed  intereft,  and  the  intereft  of  the  crown, 
were  only  attended  to.  Trade  at  that  time  was  almoft  at  a  ftop, 
and  had  been  ruined  by  a  piratical  war.  The  evil  was  paft  a  re- 
medy, confiftent  with  juftice.  Credit  was  very  low,  and  daily  de- 
clining, and  demanded  an  inftant  reformation  of  the  coin.  Re- 
ftoring  the  ftandard  was  the  moft  favourable,  both  for  the  landed 
intereft  and  the  exchequer  ;  and  fo  it  was  gone  into.  The  nation, 
and  every  debtor,  was  robbed  by  their  creditors ;  but  they  did  not 
perceive  it ;  and  what  we  do  not  fee,  feems  to  do  us  no  harm.    The 

H  h  h  h  2  queftion, 
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queflion,  therefore,  is  very  different :  circumll^nces  muft  con- 
Ilantly  be  examined,  and  according  to  tliefe  every  political  queftion 
mull  be  decided. 

I  have  already  obferved,  how  the  introdudion  cxf  milled  coin 
had  the  efFedt  of  introducing  the  clipping  of  that  part  which  had 
been  coined  with  the  hamnier.  Guineas,  at  the  revolution,  (if  I 
am  well  informed)  palTed  for  2 1 -fliilUngs  and  fixpence.  Gold  was 
then  to  filver,  over  all  Europe,  rather  above  the  .proportion  of  i  to 
15-,  as  appears  by  the  famous  regulation  in  i6<.p,  called  the  con- 
vention of  Leipzick,  when -the 'German  coinage  was  fettled  ;  and  it 
appears  alfo  by  the  proportion  obferved  in  France  ;  and  in  Spain  it 
was  ftill  higher,  being  as  r  to  16.  At  this  rate  we  may  be  certain, 
fhd,t  at  the  revolution  the  Englifli  fdver  was  ftandard  weight ;  be- 
caufe  the  guinea  being  left  to  feek  its  own  price  above  20  ihillings, 
the  ftatute  value,  did  not  rife  above  2 1  Ihillings  6  pence,  which 
marks  the  proportion  to  have  been  as  15.6  is  to  i.  The  guinea, 
therefore,  would  not  have  failed  to  have  rifen  higher,  had  the  fil- 
ver coin  been  light. 

From  i6t;2  to  1695",  that  is,  in  three  years  time,  (Locke's  Farther 
Confid.  p.  74.)  the  progrefs  of  clipping  went  on  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  guineas  rofe  from  21  ihillings  6  pence,  to  30  fhillings  ; 
and  according  to  a  very  fenfible  letter  which  lies  before  me,  ligned 
G.  D.  and  printed  in  1695,  intituled,  A  Letter  from  an  EngVi/Jj  mer- 
chant at  AmJIerdam,  to  his  friend  in  London,  I  find  there  was  at  that 
time  no  determinate  value  at  all  for  the  pound  fterling :  fo  great 
was  the  difference  of  the  currencies  !  As  a  proof,  he  fays,  that  100 
■pounds  JierUng  in  filver,  ivhich  ought  to  iveigh  32  pounds  troy,  "weighed 
then  commonly  betti/een  I ^  and  i^.  At  which  rate  guineas  were  very 
cheap  at  30  Ihillings  :  they  were  worth  above  40  Iliillings  :  and 
Davenant  fays,  that  five  millions  then  borrowed  by  the  ftate  did 
not  produce  the  value  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
Poiuicai  cir-  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  enter  into  a  parti- 
are™gready    cular  difquifitiou,  iu  ordcr  to  fliew  the  difference  between  the  po- 

*hanged.  z  litical 
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litical  Hate  of  England  ,t^:^?i,  ^r^  f,t  iprefent:  j],et  it  iVt^ce  to  re- 
mark in  general, 

I.  I'hat  there  was  then  no  poilibility  of  determining  what  the 
current  value  of  a  pound  fterling  was.  It  varied  every  month,  and 
was  daily  declining.  At  ;prefent  it  is  nearly  of  tlie  f^rne  ibandard 
as  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

II.  The  money-unit  then  l^iad  nothing  to  prefei'Vfe  it  at  any  deter- 
minate value.  The  filver,  to  which  it  w^s  affixed,  wa^  clipped 
three  times  in, a  year,  while  the  gold  fought  its  valiie  as  a  comma- 
dity.  At  prefent  the  gold  cannot  varyr  the  guinea  is  fixed,  and- 
mult  pafs  for  21  fhillings,  let  the  filver  be  ever  fo  :light;  ^nd  tliis 
gives  a  4eterrp^nate  ,yalaie  ito  the  pound  sft^ling. 

III.  In  1695,  tlie  whole  diforder  had  been  coming  on  with  rapi- 
dity ;  at  prefent  it  has  advanced  with  imperceptible  fteps  :  confe- 
quently, 

IV.  At  that  time  the  number  pf  jpermanent  contradls  whicb 
flretched  beyond  the  ara  of  the  debafenient  of  the  flandard,  pere 
many  ;  at  prefent  they  are  few. 

V.  In  1695-,  a  money 'd  intereft  was  hardly  known.  The, rich. Iiad^ 
their  money  in  their  chefts  ;  now  they  have  it  in  their  pocket-book, 

VI.  The  difference  between  the  currency  and  the  legal  Ilandard 
.in  1695,  was  one  half:  at  prefent  it  is  one  twentieth. 

VII.  The  debts  of  the, nation  did  not  then  exceed.  1,2  millions s 
now  they  exceed  140  f. 

VIII.  Many  fums  then  had  been  borrowed  on  afllgnments  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  excife,  the  amount  of  which  was  uncertain, 
and  deficiencies  (which  in  fuch  cafes  are  unavoidable)  were  not 
made  good  to  the  creditors..  At  prefent  all  is  paid  in  determinate 
fums  of  pounds  flerling. 

IX.  And  laftly,  the  queffion  was  not  underftood,  Locke  and; 
Lowndes  felt,  bmt  did  not  fee  diflindly,  wherein  the  dijSference  p£ 

t  In  i;66, 
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Reconcilia- 
tion of  the 
two  opi- 
nions. 


their  fentiments  confifted :  and  thofe  who  ovlIj  feel  never  defcribe 
with  perfpicuity. 

It  was  then  generally  imagined  that  a  pound  could  never  be  more 
than  a  pound ;  but  at  prefent  people  know  how  to  reckon  coin  by 
grains,  and  fee  clearly  that  1718  is  more  than  1638. 

For  thefe  reafons  I  apprehend,  that  a  fcheme,  fmiilar  to  that  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  may  now  be  mentioned  without  offence  ; 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  jufl  now  as  good  judges  of 
what  is  for  their  intereft,  as  they  were  in  1 6()^.  And  if  the  deci- 
fion  of  a  former  parliament  is  alledged  in  favour  of  the  old  ftand- 
ard,  I  anfwer,  that  fuch  arguments  are  only  good,  when  people  are 
difpofed  to  pay  a  greater  deference  to  the  fentiments  of  their  fathers 
than  their  own  ;  which  I  am  apt  to  believe  is  not  the  cafe  at  pre- 
.  fent. 

If  thefe  anfwers  are  found  fatisfacSlory,  we  may  conclude,  that 
in  whatever  way  the  diforder  of  the  Britifli  coin  is  removed,  the 
change  ought  to  be  made  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to  benefit 
or  to  prejudice  any,  but  fuch  as  have  loft  or  gained  by  the  debafe- 
ment  of  the  ftandard.  Left,  however,  that  thefe  anfwers  fliould 
be  perplexing  only,  without  drawing  convicflion  along  with  them, 
(which  in  matters  of  difpute  is  frequently  the  cafe)  I  fliall  fay 
fomething  farther  upon  this  fubjedl,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  two 
opinions,  which  are  perhaps  more  oppofite  in  appearance  than  in 
reality. 

I  have  already  apprized  the  reader,  that  I  pretend  to  reafon  only 
upon  principles,  not  upon  exa6l  information  of  fa(5ls.  Circum- 
ftances  which  are  hid  from  me,  will  neverthelefs  work  their  full 
efFed,  and  may  render  the  beft  deduced  principles  delufive,  when, 
without  attending  to  them,  we  pretend  to  draw  conclufions. 

Now,  fuch  circumftances  in  the  prefent  cafe  there  muft  certainly 
be  ;  otherv/ife  every  body  in  England  would  agree,  that  the  ftand- 
ard is  at  prefent  aftually  debafed,  and  that  the  reftitution  of  it 
would  effedually  be  railing  it  from  what  it  has  been  for  thefe 

4  mmy 
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many  years.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  the  confeqiiences  we  have 
drawn  mufl  be  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  juft  and  natural. 

Nothing,  I  think,  is  more  certain,  than  that  all  men  would  be  of 
the  fame  opinion  upon  every  propolition,  were  fuch  proportions 
well  underflood,  and  did  all  parties  make  the  application  of  them 
to  the  fame  obje(ft,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

If  this  be  true,  let  me  try  to  give  a  reafon  how  it  happens  that 
there  are  different  fentiments  in  England  upon  the  method  of  re- 
iloring  the  ftandard. 

I.  Firft  then,  the  queftion  is  not  underflood ;  and  the  principal  The  quef- 
thing  which  obfcures  people's  ideas  concerning  it,    is  their  con-p°|^g'^  ^^^ 
ftantly  attending  to  the  denominations  of  the  money  of  accompt,  underflood, 
inftead  of  attending  to  the  denominations  of  the  coin,    Thefe  two 
things  are  univerfally  confounded.    A  pound  flerling  is  always  a 
pound  fterling,  no  doubt ;  but  the  grains  of  fdver  which  compofe 

one  pound  fterling  are  not  the  fame  in  number  with  thofe  v/hich 
eompofe  every  pound  flerling.  Now,  the  moment  money  is  realized 
in  the  metals,  and  that  the  flandard  meafure  of  value  Is  affixed  to 
them,  let  them  be  worn  or  not,  it  is  very  evident  that  nothing  but 
the  grains  of  the  metal  in  the  feveral  pieces  can  reprefent  the 
fcale  by  which  the  coin  becomes  a  meafure  of  value.  Whenever, 
therefore,  people  lofe  fight  of  this  undoubted  truth,  and  begin  to- 
meafure  by  the  denominations  of  the  ideal  money  of  accompt, 
without  examining  whether  that  value  be  exactly  realized  or  notj, 
it  is  jufl  the  fame  thing  as  if  they  were  to  meafure  a  length  upon 
a  plan  without  adjufling  their  compafTes  to  the  fcale,  and  upon  a 
bare  fuppofition  that  the  opening  they  had,  by  accident  might  an- 
fwer  to  the  length  they  were  to  meafure. 

II.  The  ftate,  in  every  country  almofl,  is  negligent  in  inftrudling  xHe  trae 
the  people  of  the  confequences  of  every  variation  in  tlie  coin ;  and  .'jj!^'^^^^'^" 
likewife  negligent  in  providing  againfl  the  inconveniences  which  change  in 
refult  from  all  changes  in  thofe  matters.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  is  not  at- 
that  the  common  people  can  exadly  comprehend- tlie  confequences^^"'^^^  *°' 

of 
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of  making  a  pound  fonietimes  confill  of  moire  filver  and  fometimes 
of  lefs.  When  the  pieces  are  heavy  however,  they  weigh  them  in 
their  hand,  and  fay  this  is  godd  money,  but  when  they  find  that  they 
mufl  give  as  much  in  tale  of  this  good  money  to  pay  their  debts, 
as  if  it  had  been  Hght,  i\\&j  feel  a  regret,  but  they  do  nQtfee  the  in- 
juftice  of  fuch  a  regulation. 

Farther,  when  people  find  that  upon  a  reformation  of  the  coin 
they  are  ftill  obliged  to  acquit  their  obligations  with  the  fame  de- 
nominations as  before,  is  it  not  very  natural  for  fellers  to  infift  upon 
Having  the  former  prices  for  all  forts  of  commodities.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  the  univerfal  experience  of  France  (which  nation  has 
been  more  accuftomed  to  variations  in  their  coin,  than  England) 
proves  that  merchandize  does  not  immediately  rife  and  fall  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  coin.  But  the  operations  of  foreign 
trade,  which  are  immediately  felt  and  profited  of  by  the  trading- 
part  of  the  nation,  infenfibly  affed  the  dealings  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  produce,  after  a  certain  time,  thofe  effects,  which  ought 
to  have  followed  immediately  upon  the  innovation. 
T, .   .  ,  Now  it  is  very  certain  that  the  principles  we  have  been  laying 

Principles  ^  -^  ^  ^  ^       «j 

will  not  ope- down  will  not,  in  pra6lice,  anfwer,  unlefs  the  fi:ate  fliould  lend  a 
effeVtTtii-  hand,  both  by  inllru<fting  their  fubjeds  in  the  nature  of  the  change 
''"' '^^f'*"- intended,   and  by  interpofing  their  authority  to  fee  juflice  done 

tance  ot  the  7  /  *  cj 

flate.  aluong  them. 

When  peo-       Thofe  who  oppofe  the  do6lrine  we  have  been  laying  down,  go 

pie  under-    -^ipon  the  fuppofition  that  the  lnw  ought  to  order  all  obligations  to 

Iliand  one  ^  ,.  -i.i  ••  ri  r 

another,  be  acquitted  accordmg  to  then^  denommation  arter  the  retormation 
they  fooQ  ^^  ^y^^  flandard.  I  go  upon  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  juft  they  fliould 
be  acquitted  according  to  the  intrinfic  value.  Where  then  lies  the 
diflerence  between  our  fentiments  ?  AVe  are  of  the  fame  opinion, 
as  to  the  main  quefiion  :  for  were  it  true  that  prices  were  not  to  fink 
5  per  cent,  after  the  reformation,  I  fliould  be  the  lall  man  to  prD- 
pofe,  that  debtors  ought  to  be  allowed  converfions  in  paying  with 
the  new  ftandard ;  and  I  fuppofe  that  thofe  who  fupport  the  con- 
trary 
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trary  fentiment  would  be  juft  as  little  inclined  to  oppofe  a  conver- 
fion,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  ninety  five  pounds,  after  the  fup- 
pofed  reformation,  were  to  be  equivalent,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  to  a  hundred  at  prefent. 

III.  The  clearell  and  the  belt  reafoners  I  have  met  with  upon  this  Permanent 
fubjecSt,  are  apt  upon  fome  occalions  to  confound  the  two  fpecies  of  ^""foyn^g^'^ 
circulation  which  we  have  endeavoured  carefully  to  diftinffuilh  ;  ^^''^"^  f^'^ '" 

°  this  difpute. 

to  wit,  the  involuntary  which  takes  place  in  acquitting  contra5is 
already  made,  with  the  voluntary  which  takes  place  in  common  fales. 
As  an  example  of  this,  and  as  a  means  of  reconciling  opinions, 
and  not  with  any  intention  of  entring  upon  refutations,  I  fhall  here 
extract  a  paffage  from  Mr.  Harris  upon  coins,  Part  II.  p.  ^6.  and 
infert  in  Italics  what  I  think  will  explain  the  difference  between  our 
fentiments. 

"  You  affirm  (fays  he)  that  if  the  rate  of  a  guinea  be  reduced  one 
"  fliilling,  there  w^ould  be  a  lofs  of  the  one  and  twentieth  part 
"  upon  all  the  guineas  in  the  nation  ■"  (yes,  as  often  as  debtors  tnighi 
be  obliged  to  give  them  to  their  creditors  for  pounds  Jlerling)  "  but  that 
•'  there  would  be  no  lofs  at  all  upon  guineas,  if  they  were  ordered 
*'  to  pafs  for  twenty  one  fhillings,  having  in  them  no  more  filver 
^'  than  there  is  at  prefent  in  twenty  flandard  fhillings."  (no,  cer- 
tainly ;  becaufe  the  debtor  ivould  pay  his  debt  -with  the  fayne  number  of  gui- 
neas ivhich  he  had  borrowed.)  "  Strange,  very  flrange  indeed,  that 
"  there  fliould  be  fuch  magic  in  the  word  fhilling,  and  the  number 
"  twenty  one,  as  to  make  the  fame  thing,  only  calling  it  by  dif- 
*'  ferent  names,  have  fuch  different  effects !  It  is  fcarce  neceflary 
^'  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  fuch  a  mere  jingle  of  words ;  but 
*'  out  of  tendernefs  to  thefe  young  logicians,  but  more  out  of  re- 
"  gard  to  thofe  who  may  be  deceived  by  them,  if  any  fuch  there 
"  can  be,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fliew,  that  our  fcheme  is  more  fa- 
^'  vourable  to  them  than  their  own. 

"  It  is  felf-evident  that  the  nation^would  not  lofe  one  farthing 
^'  upon  all  the  gold  it  exported,  by  a  redudion  of  the  mint  price  of 

VOL.  L  I  i  i  i  «  gold; 
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"  gold :  for  this  redudlion  would  not  in  the  leail  debafe  the  intrinfic 
"  quality  of  the  gold,  and  every  guinea  that  went  into  foreign 
"  parts,  would  fetch  there  as  much  afterwards,  as  it  doth  at  pre- 
"  fent." 

What  I  have  put  in  Italics  clears  up  the  opinion  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  refute.  He  feems  much  furprized  to  find  magic 
concealed  under  the  word  J/:)  i  I  ling,  and  twenty  one,  whereas  there  are 
no  words  more  magical  in  all  the  jargon  of  ailrology  than  in  thefe, 
and  in  every  term  relating  to  the  denominations  of  money  of  ac- 
Gompt.  Is  it  not  very  magical,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  at 
prefent  found  in  twenty  one  light  fliillings,  being  coined  into 
twenty  flandard  fliillings,  Ihould  only  acquit  a  pound  fterling  of 
debt,  and  that  were  it  coined  again  into  twenty  one  fliillings,  it 
would  acquit  one  pound  one  fliilling  of  debt  .^  Nay  more,  were  it 
Goined  into  a  hundred  fliillings,  it  would  acquit  a  debt  of  five 
pounds. 

The  dodrine,  therefore,  which  the  author  endeavours  to  combat 
ill  this  place,  is  not  fo  ridiculous  as  it  appeared  to  him  ;  but  he  has 
not,  in  this  place,  attended  to  the  difference  between  paying  what 
one  owes,  and  buying  merchandize  in  the  courfe  of  foreign  trade. 
Let  me  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

I  come  to  my  creditor  with  a  guinea,  and  I  fay,  I  owe  you 
twenty  one  fliillings  ;  there  you  have  them.  No,  fays  my  creditor, 
that  piece  is  but  twenty,  by  the  new  regulation ;  I  muft  have  one 
fliilling  more.  There  is  no  reafoning  here,  the  denomination  of 
the  coin  muft  decide  between  us,  not  the  weight,  not  the  intrinfic 
value  of  whp.t  I  had  borrowed.  But  I  go  to  a  fliop  to  buy  a  hat,  the 
hatter  afks  twenty  fliillings;  I  ofter  him  a  guinea  and  demand 
a  fliilling  to  be  returned  ;  fays  the  hatter,  That  guinea  is  worth  but 
twenty  fliillings  :  Very,  well,  fay  I,  if  my  piece  of  goldis  worth  no 
more  than  20  fliillings,  your  hat  was,  yefterday,  worth  a  fliilling 
lefs  than  it,  and,  confequently,  today  is  worth  no  more  than  19, 

Shillings.-.  I 

In:. 
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:  In  the  laft  example,  magic  has  no  effed:,  and  to  fuch  cafes  Mr. 
Harris  has  only  attended  in  the  pafTage  cited  ;  but  in  the  firft,  the 
magical  word  of  a  flatute,  is  capable  to  undo  one  half  of  the  na- 
tion ;  although  their  ruin  does  not  imply  the  exportation  of  a  fliil- 
ling  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  benefit  to  foreigners, .  unlefs  they 
be  creditors  to  Great  Britain. 

IV.  The  fentiments  which  the  people  of  England  generally  form  The  iiuereft 
upon  this  fubjedt,  are  diredled  by  thofe  of  the  higher  claffes.  Thefe  is  always  the 
are  all  of  the  clafs  of  creditors,  and  very  naturally  retain  fentiments  P'^'^^nn'- 

^  ■'  nant,  and 

analogous  to  their  own  intereft.     I  am  far  from  infinuating  any  determines 
thing  here  to  the  prejudice  of  this  clafs  ;  all  I  mean  is,  that  upon  ora°iatio°r!! 
an  obfcure  point,  people  lean  naturally  to  that  fide  which  favours 
themfelves,  efpecially  when  the  nation's  intereft,  and  the  intereft  of 
jullice,  do  not  evidently  declare  againfh  it. 

I  call  the  higher  clafies  of  a  people  creditors ;  becaufe  they  live 
upon  a  fortune  already  made,  and  draw  their  income  from  perma- 
nent contracts :  and  thofe  are  the  debtors,  who  are  bound  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  fuch  contradls,  Befides  thefe  two  interefts,  there 
is  another  which  can  never  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  arbitrary  regu- 
lation as  to  money:  thofe,  to  wit,  who  live  upon  their  indufl:ry, 
and  who  enter  into  no  contracfl  but  that  of  fale  :  they  regulate  their 
prices  according  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  coin  at  the  time ; 
wher-eas  the  others  who  are  engaged  in  permanent  contracts,  mufi: 
regulate  their's  according  to  the  Vv^ords  of  their  contract,  and  the  in- 
terpretation which  the  law  puts  upon  thofe  words.  Every  man, 
therefore,  whofe  fortune  is  already  made,  either  in  land,  money^ 
or  falary,  has  an  intereft  in  feeing  the  ftandard  raifed,  and  thofe 
who  are  bound  in  permanent  contracT:s  with  them,  are  thofe  only 
who  can  be  hurt  by  it. 

Farther,  the  higher  claffes  in  Great  Britain  have  always  the  pen- 
ning of  the  law.  Is  it  then  furprifing,  to  find  the  intereft  of  cre- 
ditors conftantly  attended  to,  in  new  regulations-  of  the  ftandard? 
When  Princes  arbitrarily  debafe  the  ftandard,  they  debafe  it  be- 

I  i  i  i    2  caufe 
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caufe  at  fuch  a  time  they  are  virtually  in  the  clafs  of  debtors  :- 
their  expence  then  exceeds  their  income.  On  the  contrary,  when: 
wars  come  to  ceafe,  and  when  their  expences  are  reduced  within 
the  compafs  of  their  revenue,  they  raife  the  ilandard:  becaufethey 
become  then  of  the  clafs  of  creditors. 

This  principle  is  a  key  to  all  the  myftery  of  the  raifing  and  fink- 
ing of  the  numerary  value  of  the  French  coin  in  former  times,  be- 
fore public  credit  was  eftabliflied  among  them.. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  prefent  cafe. 

Since  in  all  changes  upon  the  coin  we  find  (of  late)  the  interefl:' 
of  creditors  conflantly  attended  to  in  Great  Britain,  is  it  not  very 
natural  for  people  to  reafon  upon  the  fuppofition  that  there  is  no 
injuilice  in  raifing  the  fliandard ;  and  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  government  will  a6t  upon  the  fame  principles  in  their  future- 
regulations  of  the  ilandard,    as  upon  the  laft  occafion  in  1695? 
Every  one,  therefore,  whofe  fortune  is  made,  finds  it  his  interefl 
to  have  the  flandard  brought  back  to  what  it  was  formerly ;   and; 
he  does  not  perceive  the  injury  fuch  a  regulation  would  do  to  his . 
debtors.     On  the  other  hand,  the  merchants  fee  plainly  that  if  this 
Ilandard  fhould  be  reflored  upon  an  imaginary  principle  of  juflice, 
the  prices  of  commodities  will  not  fall  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  as 
foreign  trade  requires  they  fhould  ;  they  are  therefore  againll  raifing 
the  Ilandard,  becaufe  it  will  be  a  prejudice  to  trade,  a  clog  upon, 
exportation,  and  therefore  a  lofs  to  thcmfelves. 

This,  I  thmk,  very  naturally  accounts  for  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  the  people  of  England,  upon  a  matter  of  very  gene- 
ral concern,  and  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  reconcile  all  thofe  interefls  . 
by  doing  juftice  to  every  one,  and  injuftice  to  none. 
.Application      As  an  illuflration  of  this  ij.ibje6l,  I  fhall  cite  a  recent  example 
to  Uie"'^'"     ^^  "^  change  made  in  the  circulation  of  Dutch  ducats,  executed  by 
change  lately  j-i^-j^j. -^j£-g  nation,  feemlnelv  in  direcft  oppofition  to  the  principles; 

inade  by  the  °  ■'  ^  ^  r  r 

Dutch  with  here  laid  down,  and  exacT:ly  confiflent  with  thofe  we  are  endea- 
Ihdrtoia.    vouring  to  explode.. 

Tlie,: 
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The  States  General  lately  called  down  all  the  light  ducats,  and 
©rdered  them  to  go  by  weight,  as  bullion,  without  making  any 
allowance  to  fuch  as  might  fufFer  by  it. 

This  regulation,  and  a  new  coinage  of  ducats,  had  the  immediate 
effedl  of  railing  the  value  of  that  fpecies  of  current  money  ;  confe- 
quently,  it  may  be  faid,  that  debtors  by  that  regulation  have  been 
proportionally  hurt,  by  an  ad:  of  one  of  the  wifeft  governments  in 
Europe,  if  our  principles  are  admitted  to  be  jufl.  But  before  this 
conclulion  can  be  drawn,  circumflances  mull  be  examined. 

Ducats  in  Holland  are  the  price,  not  the  tneafure  of  value,  having 
no  fixed  legal  denomination.  The  current  filver  coin  is  what  the 
ftate,  and  all  the  mercantile  intereft  attend  to :  and  in  proportion 
as  this  current  filver  coin  or  bank  fpecies  is  become  light,  the  agio 
upon  that  currency  has  rifen.  The  agio  then,  in  combination  with 
every  currency,  f urnifhes  an  invariable  meafure  for  value,  as  well 
as  the  bank  money  of  Amllerdam ;.  and  to. that  every  one  attends 
who  regards  his  intereft. 

The  ftate,  therefore,  by  this  arbitrary  meafure,  or  fudden  revo- 
lution on  the  ducats,  did  not  hurt  any  debtor;  becaufe  debtors 
never  were  obliged  to  give  ducats  in  payment. 

Will  any  one  fay  that  the  Dutch  filver  currency,  now  that  the 
agio  is  high,  is  of  equal  value  in  inland  dealings  as  formerly  when 
it  was  low:  and muft  not  the  fame  argument  hold  with  refpe6l  to 
the  currency  of  Great  Britain,  although  no  fuch  thing  as  agio  be 
there  known  ?  Or  will  it  be  faid,  that  becaufe  the  Dutch,  who 
have  an  invariable  meafui'c  of  value  independent  of  their  coin, 
miake  an  arbitrary  operation  upon  their  currency,  which  is  only 
price  ;  that  therefore  the  Englilh,  who  have  no  invariable  meafure- 
of' value  independent  of  their  coin,  may  make  a  fimilar  operation, 
upon  theirs  ? 

Thus  it  is  that  circumflances  influence  our  decifions ,  upon  all  All  deci/ions 
political  matters ;  and  principles  well  deduced  do  not  ceafe  to  be  queftions' 
true,  although  they  appear  contradidory  to  experience,  in  cafes  depend 

^        >-'■■  •'■  *■  upon  cir^ 

where  cumftancc.-.. 
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where  every  circumflance  is  not  esa(5lly  known.  For  this  reafon, 
i  lliair  be  very  far  from  deciding  as  to  the  part  proper  to  be  taken 
by  the  Britifh  government ;  I  go  no  farther  than  to  point  out  plain 
principles ;  it  is  the  buiinefs  of  ftatefraen  to  apply  them  according 
to  circumftances. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

J;2  whai  Senje  the  Standard  may  be  faid  to  have  been  debafed  by 

'Law,  and  m  what  Senfe  it  7nay  be  faid  to  have  fuffered  a  gradual 

Debajement  by  the  Operation  of  politizal  Caufes. 

Thefe  pro-  Tjsj  j-j-^e  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  the  flandard  has  been  reprefcnted 

pofitions  ap-    ■ 


I 


pear  conirci-  -■-  fonietimes  as  having  been  debafed  by  law,  above  thirty  years 
■  ^-  °^^'       ago,  to  113  grains  fine  gold,  at  which  it  remains  at  prefent,  and 
fometimes  as  having  gradually  declined  for  thefe  many  years. 

Thefe  propofitions  are  true,  though  they  appear  inconfiftent,  or 
at  leall  inaccurate ;  and  they  mufl  now  be  fet  in  a  clear  light. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  variations 
as  to  the  price  of  the  metals  in  the  Englifli  market  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century ;  and  to  fupply  the  want  of  exadt  obfervation, 
I  have  gone  upon  the  following  fuppofitions :  i.That  while  the 
guineas  were  left  to  find  their  own  value  (being  regulated  by  the 
law  below  their  worth,  and  not  being  confidered  as  a  lawful  money) 
tjiey  naturally  would  fix  themfelves  according  to  the  market  pro- 
portion of  the  metals.  2.  That,  at  the  time  the  ftandard  was  affixed 
to  the  guineas  in  conjunction  with  the  filver,  and  both  were  made 
lawful  money,  the  value  of  the  guineas  was  exaftly  inquired  into 
Sind  regulated  at  their  precife  value. 

From 
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From  the fe  circumftances  I  conclude,  that  after  this  affixing  the  Debafed  by 
flandard  to  both  fpecies,  the  leafh  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  aflTxedto^tha- 
metals  mull  have  had  the  efFed:  of  throwing  the  Jlandard  (as  I  may  go'^'-' 
call  it)  upon  that  metal  which  was  the  leaft  valuable  in  the  coin; 
and  fmce  it  is  certain,  that  for  thirty  years  backward,  at  leafl,  gold 
coin  of  equal  denomination  has  been  lefs  valuable  than  filver,  pay- 
ments have  been  made,  commonly,  in  gold,  under  the  fan6lion  of 
lav/,  while  the  filver  has  been  melted  down  or  exported  ;  for  thefe 
"reafons,  I  have  frequently  reprefented  the  llandard  as  long  ago  de- 
bafed  by  law  to  the  value  of  1 1 3  grains  fine  gold ;  and  I  believe 
I  have  advanced  nothing,  but  the  truth. 

Here  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  law  to  keep  Effefts 
the  ftandard  attached  both  to  the  gold  and.  the  filver  coin  at  once,  cha'^gin/ 
without  preferving  conftantly  the  market  proportion  of  the  metals  ^Y  p^^p""" 
at  par,  with  the  numerary  value  of  the  coins.     The  rife  of  filver  nietais  has 
for.  one  week  in  the- London-  market  is  a  caufe  of  the  filver  coin's  hfa  "he  ^coin- 
being  melted  ;  and  during  that  week,,  all  payments  will  be  made  f '^?  ^^^^^' 
in  gold.     If  the  week  following,  gold  fhould  rife  above  the  propor-  ments. 
tion  fixed  in  the  coin,  gold  coin  would  be  melted,  and  payments 
would  be  made  in  filver^ 

I  do  not,  at  prefent,  confider  the  fmall  circulation  cither  among  Paymenw 
the  nobility,  or  among  the  commons;   but  I  attend  to  the  great banifers'^",.^; 
circulation  among  bankers,  who  have  all  the  fpecie  in  the  nation  S"'^^^  "-^ 

,  -  others. 

in  their  hands  once  in  a  year;  and  I  fay,  that  the  payments  they 
make  mud  influence  thole  of  ail  others.  Every  gentleman  pays  with 
the  money  his  banker  gives  him  :-  did  the  bank  of  England  find  its 
interell  in  paying  in  filver,  would  it  not  foon  become  plentiful  in 
circulation,  and  would  not  payments  begin  to  be  made  in  it  pre- 
ferably to  gold  ? 

The  ifandard,  therefore,  has  been  debafed  by  law  by  being: 
affixed  to  the  gold,  of  which  metal  the  pound  fterling"  has  uni- 
formly, for  thefe  thirty  years  pall,,  been  worth  113  grains,  in  new' 
guineas, - 

Bu?S; 
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But  I  have  alfo  faid,  that  the  ftandard  hasbeen  gradually  dhni- 
nifhing  5  confequently  it  might  be  objedled,  that  if  a  pound  iler- 
ling  was,  thirty  years  ago,  equal  to  113  grains  of  gold,  if  it  has 
been  ever  fince  at  that  ftandard,  and  if  it  be  to-day  113  grains  of 
gold,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  gradually  diminifhing.  The 
anfwer  is  evident,  when  we  reflecfl  upon  our  principles. 
The  {land-       The  ftandard  affixed  to  the  gold  has  been  diminifliin?,  becaufe 

aid  giadu-  .  .... 

niiy  debafed,  thcfc  1 1 3  grains  of  gold  have  been  diminifhing  in  their  value  with 
^[the^filver^^^S^^'*^  ^^  ^^^  7//wr.  When  the  guinea,  in  1728,  was  fixed  at  21 
fhillings,  the  pound  fterling  was  fixed  thereby  at  113  grains  fine 
gold,  as  has  been  faid  5  confequently,  if  that  weight  of  gold  was 
then  worth  17 18.7  fine  filver,  there  was  no  debafement  made  by 
that  ftatute :  but  in  confequence  of  that  ftatute,  the  debafement 
muft  take  place  the  moment  the  filver  rofe  in  its  value. 

I  am  not  authorized,  by  any  facft,  to  advance,  that  at  the  time 
the  guineas  were  brought  down  from  21  fhillings  6  pence  to  21 
fliillings,  the  metals  in  the  coin  were  not  put  at  the  exae^  propor- 
tion they  then  bore  in  the  Englifh  market.  The  great  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  was  the  perfon  confulted  in  that  matter,  and  to  criticife  his 
decifion  without  plain  evidence,  would  be  rafh.  All  I  fliall  fay  is, 
that  in  France  the  proportion  then  was  i  to  144,  although  accord- 
ing to  the  Englifh  ftatute  it  was  regulated  as  i  to  15.21. 

The  propor- 
tion of  the        Let  US  therefore  fuppofe,  that  in  1728,  the  metals  were  at  the 

"7^28 ^'fup-  proportion  of  i  to   15.21  ;    and  that   113  grains  of  fine  gold  were 
pofed  to       really  worth  17 18.7  grains  of  fine  filver. 

have  beeQ  -,        ri  t        •  •  r-  iniir 

as  15.21  is        But  the  filver  having  rifen,    the  ftandard,   for  this  reafon,  has 

*°  '■  been  thrown  upon  the  gold,  and  has  conftantly  remained  at  113 

r'^^on' fhe"  grains  (that  is,  in  new  guineas  ;)  and  as  the  metals  have  varied 

filver  ftand-  from  the  proportion  of  i   to  ic.21,  to  that  of  i  to  14.5,  by  the  fame 

ard  has  been  ^      ^ 

debafed.       ftcps  has  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling,  in  filver,  changed  from 

1718.7,  to  1638.5  ;  which  1638.5  is  to  113  as  14.5  is  to  i  :   and  were 

the  proportion  between  gold  and  filver  to  come  by  flow  degrees  to 

the  Chinefe  proportion  of  i  to  i  o,  the  pound  fterling  would  ftill 

"  8  remain 
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remain  at  1 13  grains  of  fine.gold,  as  it  has  been  fince  the  yea.r  1 728  ; 
but  the  filver  coin  would  either  be  melted  down,  or  fo  rubbed  ■ 
away,  as  to  make  a  pound  fterling  of  it  weigh  no  more  than  1 130 
grains  of  fine  filver,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  the  proportion  of  10  to  i, 
together  with  tlie  metals. 

Does  not  this  evidently  Jfhew  the  defet^l  of  fixing  the  flandard 
either  to  one  or  to  both  the  fpecies  ? 

As  a  farther  illuftration  of  this  matter,  which,  becaufe  of  its 
importance,  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  often  repeated,  I  fhall  fliew, 
in  a  very  few  words,  how  far  people  are  miftaken,  when  they 
imagine  tbat  by  reducing  the  guineas  to  20  fhillings,  and  re-coin- 
ing the  filver  according  to  the  plan  propofed,  the  fiiandard  of  the 
pound  fterliiig  will  be  brought  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  -pj^^  fl3^j_ 

"When  Elizabeth  fixed  the  fiandard  ©f   fhe  pound  fterlin?  at  ^'"'^  "^  ^''^*- 

n  •  r    f  r^  1  •  r  betll  for  the 

17 18.7  grams  of  fine  filver,  the  proportion  of  the  metals,  accord- pound  flar- 
ing to  the  table  in  the  efi^ay  of  money  and  coins  above  cited,   was  ,'"fg  r'^* 
as  10.00510  14  confequently  that  pauad  paid  in  gold  was,  in  i6oi,gf=>''is  ^'- 

1  ^  •        ji  ij  ver,   and 

equal  to  157. 6  grams  fine  gold.  i57.6grains 

Had,  tiierefore,  by  accident,  the  fiiandard  been  then  fixed  to  the|^g^'  ^°^^^ 
gold,  in  place  of  the  filver,  and  had  the  filver  ever  fince  been  con-  The  gold 
fidered  as  a  csymmodity,  the  pound  fl;erling  at  prefent  would  be  ^^ndard  of 

^  -^  o  JL  j^g,.  pound 

worth   157.6  grains  of  fine  gold,  and  confequently  worth  2285.3  worth,  ^' 
grains  fine  filver,  at  the  proportion  of  14.5  to  i  ;  whereas,  having  228 5"^ 
been  fixed  t©  the  filver,  it  has  been  kept  at  the   old  fiiandard  of  §'^'"^  ^"'^^ 

■^  luver. 

17 1 8.7,  and  confequently  is  worth  no  more  than  118.5  grains  of 
fine  gold. 

Now  fuppofing  that  in  the  year  1601,  three  different  payments  The  vam- 
of  a  pound  fterling  had  been  made,  and  locked  up  in  a  cheft  till  ^e"ai°Var 
this  day,  let  us  inquire  what  Would  be  the  value  of  each  at  prei  produced 
fent,  were  they  to  be  melted  down,    and  fold  as  bullion  in  theentfiaadards 
Englifli   market.      Tlie  firft  payment  Ifliall  fuppofe  to  have  been  °'^^'^'''"''' 
made  in  filver,    to  the  value  of  17 18.7  grains  fine  filver,  whic'li 
make  of  fiandard  filver  1858.06  grains  ;    this   fold  at  the  rate  of 
.'■VOL.  L  K  k  k  k  6s  pence 
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6^  pence  an  ounce,  the  prefent  fuppofed  value  of  filver,  at  the  rate 
©ne  worth  of  the  gold,  when  full  weight,  makes  £  i  o  114.  The  fecond 
prefent  cur-  payment  I  ftiall  fuppofe  to  have  been  made  m  gold,  to  the  value  of 
rency.  157.6  grains  fine  gold,  which  makes  of  llandard  gold  171.9  grains, 

wrfi^"^       this   at  the  mint  price   of  gold,  that  is,    £  3  17   104  the   ouncey 
£  1  7  'oJ  makes  of  prefent  fterling,  £  i  j   loi.. 

The  third  payment  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  made,  one  half  in 

gold,  one  half  in  filver,  which  makes  859.36  grains  fine  filver, 
And  a  third  ^^^  7^*^  grains  of  finc  gold,  which,  at  the  above  converfions, 
worth        makes  for  the  filver  -  -  -  ;^oio5_i-!. 

^  '  '^  ^  '   And  for  the  gold  -  -  -  -  il  o  13  n  -rV 


Together ^145^ 

Thelaflre  Here  wc  have  three  different  pounds  flierling,  produced  purely 
Lndard  of  by  the  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  metals,  although  in 
Elizabeth      1601,  thev  muft  have  been  abfolutely  the  fame.    Which  of  the 

for    the  7  y  ■  j^ 

pound  fter-  three,  therefore,  is  the  fl;andard  of  Elizabeth  I  Is  it  not  evident, 
w'th^at  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  according  to  the  value  of  that  pound 
prefent 2002 ^y]^j(;l-^  ^ya^s  paid,  half  in  gold,  and  half  in  filver?    And  is  it  not 

grains  fine  .  •  -i  i 

filver,  and  alfo  plain,  that  this  is  the  exact  arithmetical  mean  proportional  be- 
sold.  "^°  tvvcen  the  gold  and  the  filver  ?  Let  the  filver  and  the  gold  pounds 
be  added  together,  they  make  £2.  8  104.;  the  half  of  which  is 
the  value  of  that  pound  which  was  paid  half  in  gold,  and  half  in 
filver,  to  wit,  £  i  4  5  ^  of  the  prefent  gold  currency,  reckoning 
ftandard  filver  at  6^  pence  per  ounce,  and  gold  at  the  mint  price. 
To  realize  this  value  exactly  in  gold  and  filver,  while  the  propor- 
tion remains  as  i  to  14.5,  it  would  be  proper  to  put  into  the  pound 
fterling  2001.9  grains  troy  fine  filver,  and  138.04  grains  of  fine 
gold.  Thefe  quantities  of  the  m-Ctals  would  anfwer  exa6lly  to  the 
value  of  ^  I  4  104,  the  mean  proportional  above  mentioned. 

Here  then  is  the  flandard  of  Elizabeth :  if  it  has  any  excellence 
Ml  it  above  all  others,  it  might  be  preferred. 

i-  It 
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It  mull  however  be  obferved,  that  it  will  remain,  the  flandard  But  may 

vary  at  e\ 
moment. 


only  whilfl  the  proportion  of  i  to  14.5,  upon  which  it  has  been^^"^^*  ^"^'^^ 


ellabliflied,  fliall  remain  unvaried  between  the  metals  ;  and  it  will 
vary  from  where  it  might  be  at  prefent  fettled,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  it  has  varied  at  all  times  from  the  year  1,601,  to  wit,  accord- 
ing to  the  viciilitudes  which  fhall  happen  in  the  proportion  of  the 
metals.  But  at  every  period  of  time,  and' in  all  different  varieties 
of  proportion  between,  gold  and  filyer,  no  problem  is  more  eafily 
refolved  than  that  of  the  mean  proportional  between  the  gold  and 
filver,  the  moment  one  knows  the  proportion  of  the  metals  at 
the  time  ;  as  fhall  be  demonftrated  in  a  following  chapter. 

During  the  whole  feventeenth  century,  gold  rofe  in  its  value ;  Gold  rofe 
or  to  exprefs  this  as  the  French  writers  do,  x.h.Q  proportion  of  the  w^-who°li7ih 
tab  nvas  increafing,  from  that  of   i  to  1 0.905,  to  that  of  i  to  ij- ;  and""^"'^^' 
in  Spain  it  got  up  to  that   of  i  to  16.     The   ilandard,  therefore, 
being  fixed  by  Elizabeth  to  the  filver,  was  then  attached  to  that 
metal  which  was  the  leafl  fought  for ;  and  who  knows  whether 
the  mercantile  intereft  at  that  time,  and  in  the  fucceeding  reigns, 
did  not  find  it  their  intereft  to  keep  it  attached  to  the  filver,  for  the 
fame  reafon  they  now  wifh  it  attached  to  the  gold  ? 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  metals  have  taken  a  dif-  ^nJ  ^'^er 
rerent  turn,  and  now  the  proportion  is  diminijhing  \  that  is  to  fay,  the  fince  the  be» 
value  oi  ftlver  is  rifing ;    the   confequence    of  which  is,    that  the  fj!^""'"g|j° j. , 
mercantile  intereft  would  gladly  have   the  ftandard  fixed  to  the 
gold;   becaufe  in  this  cafe,  (the  proportion  of  the   metals  being 
upon  the  diminifhing  hand}  the  ftandard  of  the  pound  will  gra- 
dually diminifli,  and  trading  men  will  thereby  gain,  according  to 
the  principles  above  laid  down. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  may  reconcile  me  with  my- 
felf,  when  I  fometimes  have  fpoken  of  the  ftandard  of  thepound 
fterling,  as  having  been  debafed  by  law  thirty  years  ago,  to  113 
grains  of  gold  ;  and  when,  upon  other  occafions,  I  have  repre- 
fentcd  it  as  having  defcended  by  degrees  to  where  it  is  at  prefent. 

K  k  k  k  2  Had 
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Had  I  involved  my  reafoning  in  all  the  dillin6tions  which  I  have 
now  explained,  I  fhould  have  loft  my  way,  aiid  perplexed  my  fub- 
je<5t,  inftead  of  tlirowing  light  upon  it.  I  fhall  hereafter  examine 
how  thefe  circumftanees  may  be  attend'ed  to  in  a. new^ regulation 
of  the  mint. 

Providing  the  fubje^l  be  well  underftood,  men  of  capacity  wilt ; 
be  found  to  execute  this  great  operation  .according  to  juftice^  in  . 
fpight  of  the  moft  pei-plexing  combinations. 

Let  me  here  ■  recapitulate  a  few  pofitions,  which  we  may  now; 
have  occafion  to  apply. 
Some  pofi-       L  The  fta:ndard  is  debafed  by  being  fixed  by  ftatute  ta  1 13  grains 
wiateJ"^'*of  fine  gold,  not  by  the  adt  of  fixing  it,  but  by  the  rifing  of  the 
filver  fince  that  time,  which  the  ftatute  could  not  prevent :  and  gold 
being  now  the  metal  the  leaft  fought  for,  is  become  the  ftandard  ■ 
of  the  pound  fterling,  and  regulates  its  value  fo,    that  no  filver 
coin,  which  is  above  the  proportion  of  the  gold,  can  remainin 
currency. 

n.  That  according  as  the  proportion  of  the  metals  Ihall  dimi- 
nifh  from  what  it  is  at  prefent,  the  ftandard  will  ftill  fall  lower 
with  refpeft  to  filver,  but  will  remain  fixed  with  refpedl  to  gold,  at 
113  grains. 

III.  That  the  true  value  of  the  pound  fterling  will  always  be 
found  in  the  mean  proportion  between  113  grains  fine  gold,  and 
1638.5  grains  fine  filver. 

IV.  That  if  light  guineas  are  allowed  to  pafs  current,  the  ftand- 
ard will  fall  below  the   113  grains,  and  the  price  of  gold  bullion 
will  rife  above  £2,   17   lo  4-  in  the  Englifh  market. 

V.  That  upon  calling  in  the  light  guineas  afterwards,  a  hurt 
will  be  done  to  all  thofe  who  have  contracted  during  their  cur- 
rency. 


CHAP. 
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e  H  A  p.     XIV, 

€arcumjfances  iO'  he  attended  to  in  a  new  Regulation'  of   thk'- 

Britijh  Coin,. 

I  THINK'  I  have  fiifficiently  laid  open  all  the  principles > 
which  can  influence  a  new  regulation  of  the  Britifli  llandard^ . 
as  far  as  a  change  may  influence  either  the  value  of  the  money- 
unit,  or  the  interefls  within  the  ftate. 

As  to  the  firft,  it  has  been  faid  above,  that  if,  by  the  future  re- 
gulation, -  any  change  whatfoever  Ihall  be  made  upon  the  value  of 
the  money-unit,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  the  adopting. any  other 
whatfoever  is  a  thing  purely  arbitrary. 

To  people  who  do  not  underfland  the  nature  of  fuch  operations,  x^g  adopt- 
it  may  have  an  air  of  juflice  to  fupport  the  unit  at  what  is  com-^  '"§  ^^^    ^ 

^  J  i  A  IVandard  or 

jnonly  believed  to  be  the  ftandard  of  Queen  Elizabeth,   to  wit,   at  Elizabeth 

8  c  £L        ^^  has  an  air 

_     .5  gram:s  of  fine  filver.  of  ju  nice. 

The  regulating  the  ftandard  of  both  filver  and  gold  to  44.  fine,  Advantages 
and  the  pound  fterling  to  four  ounces  ftandard  filver,  as  it  ftood^  '^^j  °^ 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  I.  has  alfo  its  advantages,  as 
Mr.  Harris  has  obferved.  It  makes  the  crown  piece  to  weigh  juft 
one  ounce,  the  fhilling  four  penny  weight,  and  the  penny  eight 
grains  ;  confequently,  were  the  new  ftatute  to  bear,  that  the  weight 
of  the  coin  fhould  regulate  its  currency  upon  certain  occafions, 
the  having  the  pieces  adjufted  to  certain  aliquot  parts  of  weight, 
would  make  weighing  eafy,  and  would  accuftom  the  common 
people  to  judge  of  the  value  of  money  by  its  weight,  and  not  by 
the  ftamp. 

In  that  cafe,  there  might  be  a  •  convenienry  in  ftriking  the  gold ; 
coins  of  the  fame  weight,  with  the  Jilverjbecaufe  the  proportiori' 
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of  their  values  would  then  conftantly  be  the  fame  with  the  pro- 
portion of  the  metals.  The  gold  crowns  would  be  worth  at  pre- 
fent,  3/.  lis.  6d.  the  half  crowns  i  /.  16  s.  3  <i.  the  gold  fliillings 
14  J-.  and  6  d.  and  the  half  7  j.  *aid  3  d.  This  was  antiently  the 
pradlice  in  the  Spanifli  mints.  . 

I  have,  in  one  place,  mentioned  the  pound  troy  as  the  bed  weight 
of  all  for  the  pound  Ilerling  ;  and  fo  it  would  be,  were  the  pound 
flerling,  by  its  nature,  fufceptible  of  being  fixed  to  any  determi- 
nate quantity  of  the  metals.  But  what  I  there  fuggefted  was  only 
thrown  out  to  fhew,  that  the  choice  of  any  other  value  than  the 
prefent  is  a  matter  of  no  confequence,  when  all  interefts  within 
doors  are  properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  confufion  and  per- 
plexity are  avoided  in  making  the  alteration. 
Converfious  The  intcrefts  within  the  Hate  can,  I  think,  be  nowife  perfectly 
cverfcafe"^  prote(5ted  but  by  permitting  converfions  of  value  from  the  old  to 
the  new  ftandard,  whatever  it  be,  and  by  regulating  the  footing 
of  fuch  converfions  by  acft  of  parliament,  according  to  circum- 
fiances.  The  intention  of  this  chapter  is  to  point  out  fome  circum- 
fcances  to  which  it  would  be  proper  to  attend ;  and  to  propofe  a 
fcheme  of  eftablilliing  a  new  ftandard,  which  might  perhaps  ren- 
der converfions  and  regulations  lefs  necefTary. 

Schemes  are  here  propofed,  not  to  be  adopted,  but  as  a  means 

of  letting  this  important  matter  in  different  lights,  and  thereby, 

perhaps,  of  furnifhing  hints  to  fome  fuperior  genius,  who  may 

form  a  plan  liable  to  fewer  inconveniences  than  any  I  can  devife. 

Every  in-         ^^"^  ^^^is   purpofc,    I  fliall  examine  thofe  intercfls    which  will 

lerefi  withm  ^,|-^-g£[y  merit  the  attention  of  government,  when  they  form  a  re- 

the  ftate  to  ^  °  - 

be  examiQ-    gulatiou  for  the  future  acquitting  of  permanent  contracts  already 
^^'  entred  into.    Such  as  may  be  contradled  afterwards  will  naturally 

follow  the  new  ftandard. 
Landed  in-       The  landed  intereft  is,  no  doubt,    the  moft  confiderabde  in  the 
lereft  exa-    nation.    Let  US  therefore  examine,  in  the  firft  place,  what  regula- 
tions it  may  be  proper  to  make,  in  order  to  do  juftice  to  this  great 

clafsj 
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clafs,  with  refpe^l  to  the  land-tax  on  one  hand,  and  with  refpe(5t 
to  their  lefiees  oji  tlie  other. 

The  valuation  of  the  lands  of  England  was  made  many  years 
ago,  and  reafonably  ought  to  be  fdpported  at  the  real  value  of  the 
pound  fterling  at  that  time,  according  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down.  The  general  valuation,  therefore,  of  the  whole  king- 
dom will  rife  according  to  this  fcheme.  This  will  be  confidered  as 
an  injuftice  ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  fo,  if,  for  the  future,  the 
land  tax  be  impofed  as  heretofore,  without  attending  to  this  cir- 
cumftance  ;  but  as  that  impolition  is  annual,  as  it  is  laid  on  by 
the  landed  intereft  itfelf,  who  compofe  the  parliament,  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed  that  this  great  clafs  will,  at  leaft,  take  care  of  their  own 
int€reft. 

Were  the  valuation  of  the  lands  to  be  ftated  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  pound  fterling  of  17 18.7  grains  of  lilver,  which 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  ftandard  of  Elizabeth,  there  would 
be  no  great  injury  done  :  this  would  raife  the  valuation  only  5  ^er 
cent,  and  the  land  tax  in  proportion. 

There  is  no  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  all  England  fo  much  at  their 
eafe,  and  fo  free  from  taxes,  as  the  clafs  of  farmers.  By  living 
in  the  country,  and  by  confuming  the  fruits  of  the  earth  without 
their  fuifering  any  alienation,  thsy  avoid  the  eifedt  of  many  ex- 
cifes,  which,  by  thofe  who  live  in  corporations,  are  felt  upon 
many  articles  of  their  confumption,  as  well  as  on  thofe  which  are 
immediately  loaded  with  thefe  impofitions.  For  this  reafon  it  will 
not,  perhaps,  appear  unreafonable,  if  the  additional  5  per  cent,  on 
die  land  tax  "v!vere  thrown  upon  this  clafs,  and  not  upon  the  land- 
lords. 

With  refpecfl  to  leafes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  we  have  gone 
upon  the  fuppoiition  that  the  pound  fterling,  in  the  year  1728,  v/as 
worth  17 18.7  grains  of  fine  filver,  and  113  grains  of  fine  gold. 

There  would,  I  think,  be  no  injuftice  done  the  lefTees  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  king;doraj  were  their  reats  to  be  fixed  at  the  mean  pro- 
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portion  of  tliefe  values.  We  have  obferved  how  the  pound  fteiiing 
has  been  gradually  diminiiliing  in  its  worth  from  that  time,  by 
the  gradual  rife  of  the  iilver.  This  mean  proportion,  therefore, 
will  nearly  anfwer  to  what  the  value  of  the  pound  fterling  was 
feventeen  years  ago;  that  is  to  fay,  in  1743  ;  fuppofmg  the  rife  of 
the  filver  to  have  been  uniform:  and  feventeen  years,  I  apprehend, 
is  not  much  above  the  mean  proportion  of  the  time  elapfed 
of  all  the  leafes  entred  into  with  the  landed  intereft  of  England. 

It  may  be  farther  alleged  ip.  favour  of  the  landlords,  that  the 
gradual  debafement  of  the  ftandard  has  been  more  prejudicial  to 
their  intereft  in  letting  their  lands,  than  to  the  farmers  in  difpofmg 
of  the  fruits  of  them.  Proprietors  cannot  fo  eafdy  raife  their  rents 
upon  new  leafes,  as  farmers  can  raife  the  prices  of  their  grain,  ac- 
cording to  the  debafement  of  the  value  of  the  currency.  We  have 
fhewn  how  the  operations  of  trade  communicate  their  influence  to 
country  markets;  but  as  the  caufe  of  the  rife  of  prices  is  not 
rightly  underllood  by  country  people,  and  as  it  is  commonly 
afcribed  rather  to  accident  than  to  any  thing  permanent,  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  how  fuch  a  circumflance  mull  be  prejudicial  to  the 
landed  intereft.  Thefe  combinations  are  too  complicated  to,  fall 
under  any  calculation,  and  nothing  but  the  wifdom  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  legiflature  is  capable  of  eftimating  them  at  their  juft 
value. 

The  pound  fterling,  thus  regulated  at  the  mean  proportion  of 
its  worth,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  and  as  it  ftood  in  1728,  may  be 
realized  in  1678.6  grains  of  jEine  filver,  and  iii'.76  grains  fine  gold; 
which  is  2.4  pe?-  cent,  ^bove  the  value  of  the  prefent  currency.  No 
■injury,  therefore,  would  be  done  to  leffees,  and  no  unreafonable 
gain  w^ould  accrue  to  the  landed  intereft,  in  appointing  converfions 
of  all  land  rents  at  2I  -per  cent,  above  the  value  of  the  prefent  cur- 
rency. 

Without  a  thorough  knowlege  of  every  circumflance  relating  to 
Great  Britain,  it  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  any  plan.  It  is  fiifla- 
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cient,  here,  briefly  to  point  out  the  principles  upon  which  it  mufl 
be  regulated. 

The  next  interefl  to  be  confidered  is  that  of  the  nation's  credi-  The  interea 
tors.     The  right  regulation  of  their  concerns  will  have  a  confider- fl^  creditors 
able  influence  in  eftablifhing  public  credit  upon  a  folid  bafis,  by  cxamiaed. 
making  it  appear  to  all  the  world,  that  no  political  operation  upon 
the  money  of  Great  Britain  can  in  any  refpedl  either  benefit  or  pre- 
judice the  interell  of  thofe  who  lend  their  money  upon  the  faith  of 
the  nation.     The  regulating  alfo  the  interell  of  fo  great  a  body, 
will  ferve  as  a  rule  for  all  creditors  who  are  in  the  fame  circum- 
flances,  and  will,  upon  other  accounts,  be  produdlive  of  greater 
advantages  to  the  nation  in  time  coming,  as  we  fhall  prefentiy 
make  appear. 

In  1749,  anew  regulation  was  made  with  the  public  creditors, 
when  the  interell  of  the  whole  redeemable  national  debt  was  re- 
duced to  3  per  cent.  This  circumllance  infinitely  facilitates  the  mat- 
ter, with  refpecEt  to  this  clafs,  fince,  by  this  innovation  of  all  former 
contracfts,  the  whole  national  debt  may  be  confidered  as  contrac5led 
at,  or  pollerior  to  the  25th  of  December  1749. 

Were  the  flate  by  any  arbitrary  operation  upon  money  (which 
every  reformation  muft  be)  to  diminifla  the  value  of  the  pound 
fterling,  in  which  the  parliament  at  that  time,  bound  the  nation  to 
acquit  thofe  capitals  and  the  intereft  upon  them,  would  not  all 
Europe  fay,  that  the  Britilh  parliament  had  defrauded  their  cre- 
ditors. If  therefore  the  operation  propofed  to  be  performed  fliould 
have  a  contrary  tendency,  to  wit,  to  augment  the  value  of  the 
pound  fterling,  with  which  the  parliament  at  that  time  bound  the 
nation  to  acquit  thofe  capitals  and  interefls,  muft  not  all  Europe 
alfo  agree,  that  the  Britifh  parliament  had  defrauded  the  nation  ? 

This  convention  with  the  antient  creditors  of  the  flate,  who,  in 
confequence  of  the  debafement  of  the  ftandard,  might  have  juftly 
claimed  an  indemnification  for  the  lofs  upon  their  capitals,  lent  at  a 
time  when  the  pound  fterling  was  at  the  value  of  the  heavy  filver, 
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removes  all  caufe  of  complaint  from  that  quarter.  There  was  in 
the  year  1749,  an  innovation  in  all  their  contradts,  and  they  are 
now  to  be  conlidered  as  creditors  only  from  the  25th  of  December 
of  that  year. 

I  iliall  now  give  a  flcetch  of  a  regulation  which  may  be  made, 
not  only  for  the  national  creditors  at  prefent,  but  in  all  times  to 
come,  which,  by  fetting  money  upon  a  folid  footing,  may  be  an 
advantage  both  to  the  nation,  to  the  creditors,  and  to  credit  in  ge- 
neral. 

Let  the  value  of  the  pound  llerling  be  inquired  into  during  one  year 
preceding  and  one  pofterior  to  the  tranfac^ion  of  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1 749.  The  great  funis  borrowed  and  paid  back  by  the  nation, 
diuing  that  period,  will  furnilli  data  fnfficient  for  that  calculation. 
Let  this  value  of  the  pound  be  fpecified  in  troy  grains  of  fine  filver 
and  fine  gold  bullion,  without  mentioning  any  denomination  of 
money  according  to  the  exacft  proportion  of  the  metals  at  that  time. 
And  let  this  pound  be  called  the  potaid  of  national  credit. 

This  firft  operation  being  determined,  let  it  be  Cnadlcd,  that  the 
pound  llerling,  by  which  the  ftate  is  to  borrow  for  the  future,  and 
that  in  which  the  creditors  are  to  be  paid,  fhall  be  the  exacft  mean 
proportion  between  the  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  above  fpecified, 
according  to  the  acftual  proportion  of  the  metals  at  the  time  fuch 
payments  fliall  be  made ;  or  that  the  fums  fhall  be  borrowed  or 
acquitted,  one  half  in  gold  and  one  half  in  filver,  at  the  refpedive 
requifitions  of  the  creditors  or  of  the  fi:ate,  when  borrowing.  All 
debts  contra<5ted  pofterior  to  1749,  ^'^7  ^^  made  liable  to  conver- 
fions. 

-  The  confequence  of  this  regulation  will  be  the  infenfible  efl:a- 
blifhment  of  a  bank-money,  the  ufefulnefs  of  which  has  been  ex- 
plained. Nothing  would  be  more  difficult  to  eftablilh  by  a  pofitive 
revolution  than  fuch  an  invariable  meafure,  and  nothing  will  be 
found -fo  eafy  as  to  let  it  eftablifli  itfelf  by  its  ovm  advantages. 
This  bank-money  will  be  liable  to  much  fewer  inconveniences  than 
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that  of  Amfterdam.  There  the  perfons  tranfac^ling  muft  be  upon 
the  fpot,  here,  the  ilerling  currency  may,  every  quarter  of  a  year, 
be  adjufted  by  the  exchequer  to  this  invariable  llandard,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all  debtors  and  creditors,  v/ho  incline  to  profit  of  the  {labi- 
lity of  this  meafure  of  value. 

This-fcheme  is  liable  to  no  inconvenience  from  the  variation  of 
the  metals,  let  them  be  ever  fo  frequent,  or  hard  to  be  determined  ; 
becaufe  upon  every  occaiion  where  there  is  the  fmalleft  doubt  as  to 
the  actual  proportion,  the  option  competent  to  creditors  to  be  paid 
half  in  filver  and  half  in  gold. will  remove. 

Such  a  regulation  will  alfo  have  this  good  eiFe6t,  that  it  will  give 
the  nation  more  juft  ideas  of  the  nature  of  money,  and  confequently 
of  the  influence  it  ought  to  have  upon  prices. 

If  the  value  of  the  pound  flerling  fliall  be  found  to  have  been  by 
accident  lefs  in  December  1749,  than  i^  ^^  atprefent;  or  if  at  pre- 
fent  (upon  the  account  of  the  war,  and  the  exportation  of  the  more 
weighty  coin)  the  currency  be  found  below  what  has  commonly 
been  fince  1749,  in  jullice  to  the  creditors,  and  to  prevent  all  com^ 
plaints,  the  nation  may  grant  them  the  mean  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  pound  flerling  from  1749  to  1760  ;  or  any  other  which 
may  to  parliament  appear  reafonable. 

This  regulation  mufl  appear  equitable  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
and  the  ftrongeft  proof  of'  it  will  be,  that  it  will  not  produce  the 
fmalleft  effed:  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  the  foreign  creditors. 
The  courfe  of  exchange  with  regard  to  them  will  ftand  precifely  as 
before. 

A  Dutch,  French,  or  German  creditor,  will  receive  the  fame  va- 
lue for  his  intereft  in  the  Englifli  flocks  as  heretofore.  This  muft 
fdence  all  clamours  at  home,  being  the  mofl  convincing  proof,  that 
the  new  regulation  of  the  coin  will  havemade  no  alteration  upon 
the  real  value  of  any  man's  property,  let  him  be  debtor  or  creditor. 

The  intereft  of  every  other  denomination  of  creditors,  whofe 
contrads  are  of  a  frefh  date,  may  be  regulated  upon  the  fame  prin- 
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ciples.  But  where  debts  are  of  an  old  Handing,  juilice  deminds, 
that  attention  be  had  to  the  value  of  money  at  the  time  of  contra6t- 
ing.  Nothing  but  the  liability  of  the  Englifli  coin,  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  can  make  fuch  a  propofal  appear  extra- 
ordinary. Nothing  is  better  known  in  France  than  this  ilipulation 
added  to  obligations,  argent  au  cours  de  ce  jour,  that  is  to  fay,  that  the 
fum  ihall  be  repaid  in  coin  of  the  fame  intfinfic  value  with  what  has 
been  lent.  Why  fliould  fuch  a  claufe  be  thought  reafonablc  for 
guarding  people  againft  arbitrary  operations  upon  the  numerary 
value  of  the  coin,  and  not  be  found  juft  upon  every  occalion  where 
the  numeraiy  value  of  it  is  found  to  be  changed,  let  the  caufe  be 
what  it  will. 
Intereft  of  The  ucxt  intcrcfl  we  fliall  examine  is  that  of  trade,  when  men 
ffiiaeV^"  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  one,  they  have  no  more  occafion 
for  guardians.  This  may  be  applied  to  traders :  they  can  parry 
Avith  their  pen,  every  inconvenience  which  may  refult  to  other 
people  from  the  changes  upon  money,  provided  only  the  laws  per- 
mit them  to  do  themfelves  juftice  with  refpedt  to  their  engage- 
ments. This  clafs  demands  no  more  than  a  right  to  convert  all 
reciprocal  obligations,  into  denominations  of  coin  of  the  fame  in-^ 
trinfic  value  with  thofe  they  have  contradted  in. 

The  next  interefl.  is  that  of  buyers  and  fellers  ;  that  is,  of  manu- 

fa<5lurers,  with  regard  to  confumers,  and  of  fervants,  with  refpe(5l 

to  thofe  who  hire  their  perfonal  fervice. 

intereft  of       The  interefl  of  this  clafs  requires  a.  mofl  particular  attention. 

buyers  and  Tj^ey  mufl,  Uterally  fpeaking,  be  put  to  fchool,  and  taught  the  firfl 

miced.        principles  of  their  trade,  which  is  buying  and  felling..    They  mufl 

learn  to  judge  of  price  by  the  grains  of  filver  and  gold  they  receive.. 

They  ai-e  children  of  a  mercantile  mother,  however  warlike  the 

father's  difpofition  may  be.     If  it  be  the  interefl  of  the  Hate  that. 

their  bodies  be  rendred  robufl  and  acftive,  it  is  no  lefs  the  interefl. 

of  the  flate,  that  their  minds  be  inflr.u«fted.  in  the  firil  principle  of 

the  trade  they  exercife. 
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For  this  purpofe,  tables  of  converfion  from  the  old  flandard  to 
the  new  muft  be  made,  and  ordered  to  be  put  up  in  every  market, 
in  every  fliop.  All  duties,  all  excifes,  mufi:  be  converted  in  the 
fame  manner.  Uniformity  muft  be  made  to  appear  every  where, 
Tlie  fmalleft  deviation  from  this  will  be  a  ftumbling  block  to  the 
multitude. 

Not  only  the  interefh  of  the  individuals  of  the  clafs  we  are  at  pre- 
fent  conlidering,  demands  the  nation's  care  and  attention  in  this 
particular ;  but  the  profperity  of  trade  and  the  well  being  of  the: 
nation,  are  alfo  deeply  interefted  in  the  execution.. 

The  whole  delicacy  of  the  intricate  combinations  of  commercCj, 
depends  upon  a  juft  and  equable  vibration  of  prices,  according  as 
circumftances  demand  it.  The  more  therefore  the  induftrious 
clafles  are  inftru6ted  in  the  principles  which  influence  prices,  the 
more  eafily  will  the  machine  move.  A  workman  then  learns  tO' 
fink  his  price  without  regret,  and  can  raife  it  without  avidity. 
When  principles  are  not  underftood,  prices  cannot  gently  fall,  they 
muft  be  pulled  down  ;  and  merchants  dare  not  fufFer  them  to  rife, 
for  fear  of  abufe,  even  although  the  perfection  of  arU  infant  manu- 
fac^ire  ihould  require  it. 

The  laft  intereft  I  Ihall  examine  is  that  of  the  bank  of  England,  Intereft  o0 
which  naturally  muft  regulate  that  of  every  other.  examhiedi 

Had  this  great  company  followed  the  example  of  other  banks, 
and  eftablilhed  a  bank-money  of  an  invariable  ftandard,  ars  the 
meafure  of  all  their  debts  and  credits,  they  would  not  have  been 
liable  to  any  inconvenience  upon  a  variation  of  the  ftandard; 

I  am  not  fufficiently  verfed  in  Englifli  affairs  to  be  able  toftft  out 
every  reafon  which  that  company  may  have  had  to  negled;  a  thing; 
which  other  companies  have  found  of  fuch  importance. 

An  attention  to  the  circumftances  of  the  time  of  its  inftitution^: 
and  to  others  relative  to- the  principles  of  Englifh  government  with, 
regard  to  money,  may  help  us  toguefs  at  what  other  people,,  whO' 
have  accefs  to  be  informed,  may  difcover  with  certainty,. 
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The  bank  of  England  was  proje6led  about  the  year  1694,  at  a 
tune  when  the  current  money  of  the  nation  was  in  the  greatefl  dif- 
order,  and  government  in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  both  for  money  and 
for  credit.  Commerce  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  only, 
or  at  leaf!  the  moft  profitable  trade  of  any,  was  jobbing  in  coin, 
and  carrying  backwards  and  forwards  tlie  precious  metals  from 
Holland  to  England.  Merchants  profited  alfo  greatly  from  the 
efFe6ts  which  the  utter  diforder  of  the  coin  produced  upon  the  price 
of  merchandize. 

At  fuch  a  jumfture  the  refolution  was  taken  to  make  a  new  coin- 
age, and  upon  the  profpedl  of  this,  a  company  was  found,  v/ho, 
for  an  exclufive  charter  to  hold  a  bank  for  1 3  years,  willingly  lent 
the  government  upv/ards  of  a  million  llerling  at  8  per  cent,  (in  light 
money  I  fuppofe)  with  a  profpe6t  of  being  repaid  both  intereft  and 
capital  in  heavy.  This  was  not  all :  part  of  the  money  lent,  was  to 
be  a|)plied  for  the  eflablifliment  of  the  bank,  and  no  lefs  than  4000 
pounds  a  year  was  allowed  to  the  company,  above  the  full  intereft, 
for  defraying  the"  charge  of  management. 

Under  fuch  circuml]:ances  the  introduction  of  bank-money  was; 
very  fuperfluous,  and  would  have  been  very  impolitic.  That  in- 
vention' is  calculated  againft  the  raifing  of  the  ftandard  ;  but  here 
the  bank  profited  of  that  rife  in  its  quality  of  creditor  for  the  mo- 
n^y  lent,  and  took  care  not  to  commence  debtor  by  circulating  their 
paper,  until  the  efl^ecfl  of  the  new  regulation  took  place  in  1695. 
That  is  after  the  general  recoinage  of  all  the  clipped  filver. 

Proni  that  time  till  now,  the  bank  of  England  has  been  the  bafis 
of  the  nation's  credit;  and  with  great  reafon,  has  been  conftantly 
under  the  moft  intimate  protection  of  every  minifter. 

The  value  of  the  pound  fterling,  as  we  have  feen,  has  been  de- 
clining ever  fince  the  year  1601,  the  ftandard  being  fixed  to  filver 
during  all  that  century,  while  the  gold  was  conftantly  rifing.  No 
fooner  had  the  proportion  taken  another  turn,  and.  filver  begun  to 
rife,  than  the  government  of  England  threw  thetftandard,  virtually, 
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upon  the  gold,  by  regulating  the  value  of  the  guineas  at  the  exadl 
proportion  of  the  market,  whether  at  the  inlligation  of  the  bank, 
or  not,  I  ihall  not  pretend  to  det'ermihe.  By  thefe  operations,  how- 
ever, the  company  has  conllantly  been  a  gainer  (in  its  quality  of 
debtor)  upon  all  the  paper  in  circulation;  and  therefore  has  loft 
nothing  by  not  having  eftabliihed  a  bank-money. 

The  intereft  of  this  great  company  being  eflablifhed  upon  the 
principles  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  government  of  England  never  will  take  any  ftep  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  coin,  which  in  its  confequences  can  prove  hurtful  to  the 
bank.  Such  a  ftep  would  be  contrary  both  to  juftice  and  to  com-- 
mon  fenfe.  To  make  a  regulation  which,  by  raifnig  the  ftandard, 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  public  creditors,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
bank  (which  I  may  call  the  public  debtor)  would  be  an  operation 
upon  public  credit,  like  that  of  a  perfon  who  is  at  great  pains  to 
fupport  his  houfe  by  props  upon  all  fides,  and  who  at  the  fame  time 
blows  up  the  foundation  of  it  with  gun-powder. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  with  regard  to  the  bank  of 
England,  as  well  as  every  other  private  banker,  the  notes  which 
are  conftantly  payable  upon  demand,  muft  be  made  liable  to  a  con- 
verlion  at  the  acftual  value  of  the  pound  fterling  at  the  time  of  the 
new  regulation. 

That  the  bank  v/ill  gain  by  this,  is  very  certain ;  but  the  circu- 
lation of  their  notes  is  fo  fwift  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  allow  to 
the  then  polTellbrs  of  them,  that  indemnification,  which  naturally 
Ihould  be  fliared  by  all  thofe  through  whofe  hands  they  have  paiTed, 
in  proportion  to  the  debafement  of  the  fi:andard  during  the  time  of 
their  refpe6tive  pofleflion. 

Having  now  fhortiy  examined  the  feveral  inrerefis  within  the 
Hate,  according  to  that  combination  of  circumftances,  which,  with 
lame  information,  I  can  form  to  myfeif,  1  mull  again  obferve  that 
other  circumflances,  to  which  I  am  a  ftranger,  will  nevenhelefs 
operate   their  effects.    Thefe  mull  be   carefully  examined,    and 

4  ftriclly 
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ftridly  attended   to,    before   the  proper  regulation  can  be   efta- 
blillied. 

My  reafoning  has  proceeded  entirely  upon  the  fuppoiition  that 
the  reformation  of  the  llandard  implies  a  change  upon  the  intrinlic 
value  of  the  unit  of  money  of  accompt,  and  that  ftridt  juftice  is  to 
be  done  to  every  one,  fo  as  to  render  the  change  neither  profitable 
or  hurtful  to  any,  but  fuch  as  have  been  unjuftly  gainers  or  lofers 
by  the  former  diforder  in  the  coin. 
Iticonveni-       No  quality  in  a  ftatefman  is  more  amiable  or  more  admirable, 
in  "aU  inno  ^^^^  jufticc  and  impartiality  in  every  ftep  which  can  affedl  the  com- 
vations.       plicated  interefts  of  the  people  he  governs.     Such  however  is  the  ' 
nature  of  human  fociety,  that  the  inconveniences  refulting  from 
every  innovation,  do  frequently  more  than  overbalance  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  obtained  from  the  clofcfl:  attention  to  material 
and  diflributive  juftioe  upon  fuch  occafions.     For  this  reafon,  inno- 
vations are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible,  efpecially  when  by 
their  nature  they  mud  be  fudden. 
Argument        Were  the  pound  llerling  prcferved  at  its  prefent  value,  it  would, 
for  preferv-        doubt,  bc  a  plain  adulteration  of  the  former  llandard,  and  yet 

ing  the  flan-  '  r  ^  J 

dard  at  the  I  do  uot  know  if  it  would  be  a  more  unpopular  meafure  than  an- 
lue.  other  which  might  reftore  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  do  juftice  to 

every  intcrcft  within  the  ftate  ;  becaufe  I  apprehend  that  the  greatefl 
hurt  done  to  moil  people,  with  regard  to  their  pecuniary  interell, 
confifts  in  the  change.     Every  one  feds  a  fudden  change,  but  thofe 
only  who  reflect  and  who  combine,  ■perceive  the  confequenccs  of  a 
gradual  one. 
That  every      Befj.des  tlicfc  coufidcrations  which  are  in  common  to  all  flates, 
raui'uither  ^^^^  government  of  Great  Britain  has  one  peculiar  to  itfelf.     The 
hurt  the      interefl  of  the  bank,  and  that  of  the  creditors,  are  diametrically  op- 
pubiircre-^  pofite :  every  thing  which  raifes  the  flandard  hurts  the  bank,  every 
dirors.         thing  which  Can  fmk  it,  hurts  the  creditors :    and  upon  the  right 
management  of  the  one  and  the  other,  depends  the  folidity  of  pub- 
lic credit.    For  thefe  reafons  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that,  without  the 

I  moft 
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moil  certain  profpe<5l  of  condu6ling  a  rellitution  of  the  ftandard  to 
the  general  advantage,  as  well  as  approbation  of  the  nation,  no 
miniiler  will  ever  undertake  fo  dangerous  an  operation. 

I  ihall  now  propofe  an  expedient  which  may  remove  at  leall  fome  A  more 
of  the  inconveniences  which  would  refult  from  fo  extenfive  anofmakkg°ai 
imdertaking  as  that  of  regulating  the  refpedlive  interefts  in  Great  ^'^^°,s^"P" 
Britain  by  a  pofitive  law,  upon  a  change  in  the  value  of  their  mo-  dard. 
ney  of  accompt. 

Suppofe  then,  that  before  any  change  is  made  in  the  coin,  go- 
vernment Ihould  enter  into  a  tranfa(5lion  with  the  public  creditors, 
and  afcertain  a  permanent  value  for  the  pound  fterling  for  the  fu- 
ture, fpecified  in  a  determined  proportion  of  the  fine  metals  in 
common  bullion,  without  any  regard  "to  money  of  accompt,  or  to 
any  coin  whatever; , 

This  preliminary  ftep  being  taken,  let  the  intended  alteration  of 
the  flandard  be  proclaimed  a  certain  time  before  it  is  to  commence. 
Let  the  nature  of  the  change  be  clearly  explained,  and  let  all  fuch 
as  are  engaged  in  contracts  which  are  -dillblvable  at  will  upon  tlie 
preilations  ilipulated,  be  acquitted  between  the  parties,  or  inno- 
vated as  they  fhall  think  proper,  with  certification,  that  poflerior  to 
a  certain  day,  the  ftipulations  formerly  entred  into,  fhall  be  bind- 
ing according  to  the  denominations  of  the  money  of  accompt  in 
the  newilandard.. 

As  to  permanent  contradls,  .which  .cannot  at  .once  be  fulfilled  and 
diflblved,  fuch  as  leafes,  the  parliament  may  either  prefci-ibe  the 
methods  and  terms  of  converfion  ;  or  a  liberty  may  be  given  to  the 
parties  to  annul  the  contract,  upon  the  debtor's  refufing  to  perform 
his  agreement  according  to  the  new  ftandard.  Contra6ts,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  remain-  liable,  with  refped:  to  creditors  who 
would  be  fatisfied  with  payments  made  on.  the  footing  of  the  old 
ftandard.  If  the  rife  intended  fhould  not  be  very  confiderable,  no  j 
great  injuilice  can  follow  fuch  a  regulation. 

V,OL.  L'.  M  m  m  .m  Annuities  , 
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Annuities  are  now  thoroughly  underfcood,  and  the  value  of  them 
is  brought  to  fo  nice  a  calculation,  that  nothing  will  be  eafier  than 
to  regulate  thefe  upon  the  footing  of  the  value  paid  for  them,  or 
of  the  fubjeft  afFeded  by  them.  If  by  the  regulation  land-rents 
are  made  to  rife  in  denomination,  the  annuities  charged  upon  them, 
ought  to  rife  in  proportion ;  if  in  intrinlic  value,  the  annuity  Ihould 
remain  as  it  was. 


CHAP.     XV, 


Regulations    which  the  Principles  of  this   Inquiry  psint  out  as 
expedient  to  be  made  by  a  new  Statute  for  regulating  the  Britifli  Coin, 


L 


ET  us  now  examine  what  regulations  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  by  a  new  llatute  concerning  the  coin  of  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  prefcrve  always  the  fame  exaA  value  of  the  pound  fter- 
ling  realized  in  gold  and  in  lilver,  in  fpite  of  all  the  incapacities  in- 
herent in  rhe  metals  to  perform  the  fundlions  of  an  invariable 
fcale  or  meafure  of  value. 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  the  precife  ftandard  which  go- 
«.  Regula-    vernment  may  prefer  as  the  beft  to  be  chofen  for  the  value  of  a 
j°°'"^Jj°''^«  pound  flerhng  in  all  future  times  ;  but  let  it  be  what  it  will,  the 
firft  point  is  to  determine  the  exadt  number  of  grains  of  fine  gold 
and  fine  filver  which  are  to  compofe  it,  according  to  the  then  pro- 
portion of  the  metals  in  the  London  market. 
X.  As  to  the     -•  To  determine  the  proportion  of  thefe  metals  with  the  pound 
weight.       |.j,Qy^  and  in  regard  that  the  Ilandard  of  gold  and  filver  is  different, 
let  the  mint  price  of  both  metals  be  regulated  according  to  the 
pound  troy  fine. 
3.  I^nt  3-  To  fix  the  mint  price  within  certain  limits :   that  is  to  fay,  to 

pi  Ice.         j^ga^e  tQ  tjie  K-ing  and  Council,  by  proclamation,  to  carry  the  mint 

price 
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price  of  bullion  up  to  the  value  of  the  coin,  as  is  the  prefent  regu- 
lation, or  to  fmk  it  to  per  cent,  below  that  price,  according  as 
government  fhall  incline  to  impofe  a  duty  upon  coinage. 

4.  To  order  that  filver  and  gold  coin  fhall  be  ftruck  of  fuch  4.  Denoml- 
denominations  as  the  King  fhall  think  fit  to  appoint ;  in  which  the 
proportion  of  the  metals  above  determined,  fhall  be  conftantly  ob- 
ferved  through  every  denomination  of  the  coin,  until  neeeflity  Ihalt 
make  a  new  general  coinage  unavoidable. 

5.  To  have  the  number  of  grains  of  the  fine  metal  in  every  piece  ?•  Markings 
marked  upon  the  exergue,  or  upon  the  legend  of  the  coin,  in  place  oH^the'coiLj 
of  fome  initial  letters  of  titles,  which  not  one  perfon  in  a  thoufand 

can  decypher ;  and  to  make  the  coin  of  as  compact  a  form  as  pof-' 
fible,  diminifhing  the  furface  of  it  as  much  as  is  confident  with 
beauty. 

6.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  contrafling  parties  to  flipulate  6.  EibVrtyto' 
their  payments  either  in  gold  or  filver  coin,  or  to  leave  the  option  paymen^t  m 
of  the  fpecies  to  one  of  the  parties^  S"^'^  °''  ^'^• 

^  -  ,  ver. 

7.  That  where  no  particular  flipulation  i^  made,  creditors  fhall  7.  creditors 
have  power  to  demand  payment,  half  in  one  fpecies,  half  in  the  "^^y  demand" 
other ;  and  when  the-  fum  cannot  fall  equally  into  gold  and  filver  iiaif  in  gold 
coins,  the  fra<5lions  to  be  paid  in  filver.  '  Jiiver.'^ 

8.  That  in  buying  and  felling,  when  no  particular  fpecies  has  s.  Regula- 
been  ftipulated,  and  when  no  a(5t  in  writing  has  intervened,  the  ''^'^^  ^^  ^^ 
option  of  the  fpecies  fhall  be  competent  to  the  buyer. 

9.  That  all  fums  paid  or  received  by  the  King's  receivers,  or  by  9-  Ditto,  as- 
bankers,  fhall  be  delivered  by  weight,  if  demanded.  toandTora 

10.  That  all  money  which  fhall  be  found  under  the  legal  weight,  ^^"'"'  ^'^i 
from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed,  may  be  rejefted  in  every  pay-  to  be  of  fuiii 
ment  v;hatfoever ;  or  if  offered  in  payment  of  a  debt  above  a  cer-  ^ida!^!^'^^'^ 
tain  fum,  may  be  taken  according  to  itS' weight,  at  the  then  mint 

;grice,  in  the  option  of  the  creditor. 

11.  That  no  penalty  flialL  be  incurred  by  thofe  who  melt  dov/n  u.  iibertf 
©f  export  the  nation's  coin;  but  that  wafhing,  clipping,  or  dimi-^° i^^j^^ll^"^^^ 

M- m  ra- m   2.  nifhing  but  death  to 

clJp,orwa&,' 
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nifliing  the  weight  of  any  part  of  it  fliall  be  deemed  felony,  as 

much  as  any  other  theft,  if  the  perfon  fo  degrading  the  coin  fliall 

afterwards  make  it  circulate  for  lawful  money. 

To  prevent  the  inconveniences  proceeding  from  the  variation  in 

the  proportion  between  tlie  metals,  it  may  be  provided, 

4  2.  Rule  for      12.  That  upon  every  variation  of    proportion  in  the    market 

the  mint      pricc  of  tlic  mctals,  the  price  of  both  fhall  be  changed,  according 

Ss°^  '*''  to  the  following  rule. 

Let  the  price  of  the  pound  troy  fine  gold  in  the  coin  be  called  G. 

Let  the  price  of  ditto  in  the  fdver  be  called  S. 

Let  the  new  proportion  between  the  market  price  of  the  metals 

be  called  r. 

Then  ftate  this  formula  : 

G      S 

— — +  — —  to  a  pound  troy  fine  filver,  in  fterling  currency. 

S  G 

—  X  P  +7"=  to  a  pound  troy  fine  gold,  in  fterling  currency. 

This  will  be  a  rule  for  the  mint,  to  keep  the  price  of  the  metals 
conftantly  at  par  with  the  price  of  the  market ;  and  coinage  may 
be  impofed  as  has  been  dcfcribed,  by  fixing  the  mint  price  of  them 
at  a  certain  rate  below  the  value  of  the  fine  metals  in  the  coin. 

13.  When  13.  As  loug  as  the  variation  of  the  market  price  of  the  metals 
the^'^mint^  fliall  uot  carry  the  pricc  of  the  rifing  metal  fo  high  as  the  ad- 
price,  vanced  price  of  the  coin  above  the  bullion,  no  alteration  need  be 

made  on  the  denomination  of  either  fpecics. 

14.  Rule  for  1 4.  So  foon  as  the  variation  of  ihe  market  price  of  the  metals 
changing     {i^^\\  g-\yQ  a  valuc  to  the  rifing  fpecies,  above  the  difference  between 

ine  dcnomi-  o  or' 

.naiion  of  the  coin  and  the  bullion;  then  the  King  fliall  alter  the  denomina- 
tions of  all  the  coin,  filver  and  gold,  adding  to  the  coins  of  the 
rifing  metal  exadlly  what  is  taken  from  tliofe  of  the  other.  An 
example  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  coinage  has  been  made  according  to  the 

.^proportion  of  14.5  to  i ;  that  20  fliUlings,  or  4  crown  pieces,  fliall 

6  eontaiE, 
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contain,  in  fine  filver,  14.5  times  as  many  grains  as  the  guinea,  or 
the  gold  pound,  fliall  contain  grains  of  fine  gold.  Let  the  new  pro- 
portion of  the  metals  be  fuppofed  to  be  14  to  i.  In  that  cafe,  the 
2ofhillings,  or  the  4  crowns,  will  contain  ^V  more  value  than  the 
guinea.  Now  fince  there  is  noqueftion  of  making  a  new  general 
coinage  upon  every  variation,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  proportion  of 
the  metals  in  the  weight  of  the  coins,  that  proportion  muft  be  ad- 
jufted  by  changing  their  refpedtive  denominations  according  to  this 
formula. 

Let  the  20  fhillings,  or  4  crowns,  in  coin,  be  called  S.    Let  the 
guinea  be  called  G.    Let  the  difference  between  the  old  proportion 
and  the  new,  which  is  ^V»  be  called  P.     Then  fay, 
p  P 

S— -=  a  pound  flerlmg,  and  G  +-=  a  pound  fterling. 

By  this  it  appears  that  all  the  filver  coin  muft  be  raifed  in  its  de- 
nomination ^V?  and  all  the  gold  coin  muft  be  lowered  in  its  deno  , 
mination  ^V;  yet  ftill  S  -i-  G,  will  be  equal  to  two  pounds  fterling, 
as  before,  whether  they  be  confidered  according  to  the  old,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  new  denominations. 

But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  impofition  of  coinage  rendering 
the  value  of  the  coin  greater  than  the  value  of  the  bullion,  that 
circumftance  gives  a  certain  latitude  in  fixing  the  new  denomina-. 
tions  of  the  coin,  fo  as  to  avoid  minute  fradlions.  For  providing; 
the  deviation  from  the  exac5t  proportion  fhall  fall  within  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  the  coin,  no  advantage  can  be  taken  by  melting 
down  one  fpecies  preferably  to  another  ;  fince,  in  either  cafe,  the 
lofs  incurred  by  melting  the  coin  muft  be  greater  than  the  profit 
made  upon  felling  the  bullion.  The  mint  price  of  the  metals, 
however,  may  be  fixed  exactly,  that  is,  within  the  value  of  a  far- 
thing upon  a  pound  of  fine  filver  or  gold.  This  is  eafily  reckoned 
at  the  mint ;  although  upon  every  piece  in  common  circulation 
the  fra6lions  of  farthings  would  be  inconvenient. 

15.    That   notwithftanding  of   the  temporary   variations  made  15.  Ho-Jir  ■■ 
upon  the  denomination  of  the  gold  and  filver  coins,  all  contradts  £°"^to^ug 

.       formally  fuifiHed,  af. 

ter  a  change 
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In  the  deno-  formally  ciitred  into,  and  all  flipulations  in  pounds,  fliillings,  and 
has"  ukea  pence,  may  continue  to  be  acquitted  according  to  the  old  denomi- 
^'''"'  nations  of  the  coins,  paying  one  half  in  gold,  and  one  half  in- 

filver ;  unlefs  in  the  cafe  where  a  particular  fpecies  has  been  fti-- 
pulated  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  funis  mult  be  paid  according  to 
the  new  regulation  made  upon  the  d€nominatioa>.  of  that  fpe- 
cies, to  the  end  that  neither  profit  or  lofs  may  refult  to  any  of 
the  parties. 
i6.  The  1 6.   That  notwithllanding  the  alterations  on  the  mint  price  of 

th?^verl!  tli<^  metals,  and  in  the  denomination  of  the  coins,  no  change  fhalL 
coins  never  ^^  made  upon  the  weight  of  the  particular  pieces  of  the  latter, 

to  be  chang-  ^        ^  ^  •  r  j  •         • 

ed,  except  exccpt  in  the  cafe  of  a  general  recomage  or  one  denommation  a-B 
ner°ai  ?e-^'  leafl :  that  is  to  fay,  tlie  mint  mull  not  coin  new  guineas,  crowns, 
coinage  of  g,^^^  of  g,  different  weight  from  thofe  already  in  currency,  although 
ni"inati^o"n  at  by  fo  doiug  the  fraclions  might  be  avoided.  This  would  occafion 
^^""'  conf ufion,  and  the  remedy  would  ceafe  to  be  of  any  ufe  upon  a 

new  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  metals.  But  it  maybe  found 
convenient,  for  removing  the  fmall  fradiions  in  Ihillings  and  fix- 
pences,  ta  recoin  fuch  denominations  all  together,  and  to  put 
them  to  their  integer  numbers,  of  twelve,  and  of  fix  pence,  with- 
out changing  in  any.  refpe6t  their  proportion  of  value  to  all  other 
denominations  of  the  coin :  this  will  be  no  great  expence,  when 
the  bulk  of  the  filvercoin  is  put  into  5  fhilling  pieces. 
How  this  By  this  method  of  changing  the  denominations  of   the   coin, 

th^Vame^vr  tlic^e  never  can  refult  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  pound, 
luetothe  fterling :  and  although  fracflions  of  value  may  now  and  then  be 
Hng'at  ai^  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abufes  to  which  the  coin  would 
times,  and    Qj.|-^e^-^vifc  bc  cxDofcd,  bv  the  artificc  of  thofe  who  melt  it  down, 

how  traai-  r  '       /  _  .... 

ons  in  the  yet  Hill  the  inconvenicnce  of  fuch  fradcions  may  be  avoided  in  pay- 
JionsTJoin  ing»  according  to  the  old  denominations,  in  both  fpecieSj  by  equal 
may  be       parts.     This  will   alfo  prove  demonftratively  that  no  change  is 

avoided.         "  i  ^     i  •  i  •       r 

thereby  made  in  the  true  value  of  the  national  unitot  money. 
17.  Small         17.    That  it  be  ordered   that  fliillings  and  fixpences  fiiall  only 
mnstobe    be  current  for  twenty  vears,  and  all  other  coins,    both  gold  and 

current  only.  ■^     '  r^ 

T  uiyer. 
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COINS, 


Shewing  the  Quantity  of  Fine  Metal  contained  in  them. 


The  number  of  grains  of  fine  metal  in  every  coin  is  fought  for  in  the  regulations  of  the  mint  of  the  country  where  it  is  coined,  and  is  exprtlfed  in  the  gratnj 
in  ufe  in  that  mint :  from  that  weight  it  is  converted  into  thofe  of  other  countries,  according  to  the  following  proportions : 

4840  Tro)'--grains,  4676,35  Paris-grains,  5192.8   Holland-aces  or  grains,   and  4649.06  Colonla-grains,  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  weights ;    and  the  coins  in 

the  table  are  converted  according  to  thofe  proportions. 


Table  of  Coins,  reduced  to  Grains  of  fine  Metal,  according  to  the  Troy, 
Paris,  Colonia,  and  Holland-weights. 


If  « 
z 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
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A  Guinea  by  (latute  -  .  *  .  - 

A  Crown  by  ftatute  -  -  .  .  . 

A  Sliilling  by  flatute  .  .  .  -  . 

A  Silver  Pound  llerling  by  Ilatute  1601  ^  .  . 

A  Gold  Pound  fterling  by  ftatute  172S  -  -  . 

A  Silver  Pound  fterling  in  currency  =  "  lib.  troy 

A  Silver  Pound  fterl.  at  the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  as  1  to  14 

A  Gold  Pound  fterling  at  the  fame  proportion  of  i  to  14  ' 

A  Pound  fterling  at  the  mean  proportion  in  gold  and  in  filver 

A  Shilling  current  =  -^  of  a  pound  troy  .  .  . 

A  Guinea  in  filver,  or  21  {hillings  ftandard  weight 

A  Guinea  at  the  proportion  of  i  to  14  ',   worth  in  filver 

A  Pound  troy,  or  12  ounces  Englifti  weight  -  - 


'  f  1  A  Louis  d'or  -  * 

V  I  2  A  Crown  of  iix  livres  .  .  - 

•|  3  A  Crown  of  three  ditto  -      ^  - 

O  J  4  A  Livre  -  -  -  - 

.g  J  5  A  Louis  d'or,  or  24  livres  in  filver 

5  I  6  A  Marc  of  Paris  weight,  fine  gold  or  filver 

{ij   I  7  A  Marc  of  gold  coin  effcftive  weight,  in  fine  * 

L  8  A  Marc  of  lilver  coin  effeftive  weight,  in  fine  • 

•  r  1  A  Carolln  legal  weight  -  - 

,H  I  2  A  Ducat  of  the  Empire  ditto  -  * 

(3  I  3  A  florin  of  Convention  .  .  - 

c^  4  A  Dollar  of  Convention  .  .  - 

E  I  5  A  Dollar  of  Exchange,  the  Carolin  —  9  flor.  42  kreutzers 

S  I  6  A  Florin  current  zz  t't  of  a  Carolin 

^  L  7  A  Carolin  in  Silver  at  the  proportion  of  1  to  14  j 


Gold  Coins, 


Troy. 


18.651 


113. 

113, 

I18.4 

115.769 


IV. 


5760. 
113-27 


3783  87 

339i^'3 


A  Dutch  Ducat 
A  Florin  in  filver 


115.45 
52.8 


17.85 
10.54 


Colonia.    Holland 


143.6;       160.45 


137.61 

137.61 
144.18 

140.98 


7019.2 
'37-94 


51.76 


140.6 
64.37 


136.8 

136.8 

•43-34 
440.16 


6973-5 
137-13 


581. 1 
4114.3 


152.8 

152.8 

160.11 

156.55 


7789.2 
J53-17 


5116.9 

+593-4 


139.78 
64. 

21.615 
12.77 


63. 


62.67 


l;6.ll 
71.48 


24.14 
14.26 


70. 


Silver  Coins. 


Troy. 


429.68 

85-935 
.718.7 

1639.38 
1638.5 
17,8.7 
11378.6 

8i.g6i 
1 804.6 
1720.4 


409.94 
204.97 
68.34 
16397 
3783.87 


3402.3 


'79-73 
269.59 


1674. 


523.2 
104.65 
2093. 

1996.4 

'99^-3 
2093. 
2041.2 
95.8 
2197.6 
2095.1 


499.22 
249,61 
83.23 
996.9 
4608. 

4143.4 


218.87 
328.31 


2038.6 


180.3 


Colonia.    Holland 


520.2 

104. 

2080.8 

1984.7 
1983,7 
20S0.8 
2032.2 

99. 
2184.8 
2082.8 


49^-3 
248.15 
82.74 
1985.2 
4581.1 

41 19.2 


217.6 
326.4 

2026.8 


179.2 


;8,. 
I  16. 2 

2324.1 

2216. 
2215.7 

2324.1 
2269.9 

iio.8a 

2440>3 
2326.4 


554-3 
277.1 
92.42 
2217.4 
5116.9 

4600.9 


243. 
364.5 


2263.8 


[  The  Binder  is  defw-ed  to  place  this  TABLE  at  the  End  of  Vol.  L 
and  not  to  cut  off  the  Margin,  but  to  fold  it.  J 
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iilver,  for  forty  years,  or  more.  For  afcertaining  which  term,  there  for  twenty 
may  be  marked,  upon  the  exergue  of  the  coin,  the  lad  year  of  J^^^l'^  ^^j^j 
their  currency,  in  place   of  the  date  of  their   fabrication.     This  ^°'^  ^°"y 

'■  years  or 

term  elapfed,  or  the  date  effaced,  that  they  fhall  have  no  more  more, 
currency  whatfoever  ;  and  when  offered  in  payment,-  may  be  re- 
ceived as  bulUon  at  the  actual  price  of  the  mint,  or  refufed,    at 
the  option  of  the  creditor. 

18.  That  no  foreign  coin  fhall  have  any  legal  cun*ency,  except 
as  bullion  at  the  mint  price. 

By  thefe  or  the  like  regulations  may  be  prevented,  imo,  The  18.  All  fa- 
melting  or  exporting  of  the  coin  in  general.     2do,  The  melting  or  to  pafs  for 
exporting  one  fpecie^,  in  order  to  fell  it  as  bullion,  at  an  advanced  ^""'°"  °°'y' 
price.     $tio,  The  profit  in  acquitting  obligations  preferably  in  one  ce°"of*thefe 
fpecies  to  another,    ^to,  The  degradation  of  the  flandard,  by  the  regulations, 
wearing  of  the  coin,  or  by  a  change  in  the  proportion  between 
the  metals.     5^(?,   The  circulation  of   the   coin  below  the  legal 
weight.    6to,  The  profit  that  other  nations  reap  by  paying  their 
debts  more  cheaply  to  Great  Britain  than  Great  Britain  can  pay 
hers  to  them. 

And  the  great  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  uniform  plan,  and 
may  ferve  as  a  perpetual  regulation,  compatible  with  all  kinds  of 
denominations  of  coins,  variations  in  the  proportion  of  the  metals, 
and  with  the  impofition  of  a  duty  upon  coinage  ;  or  with  the  pre- 
ferving  it  free ;  and  farther,  that  it  may  in  time  be  adopted  by 
other  nations,  who  will  find  the  advantage  of  having  their  money 
of  accompt  preferved  perpetually  at  the  fame  value,  with  refpeft 
to  the  denominations  of  all  foreign  money  of  accompt  eftabliflied 
on  the  fame  principle  s» 


END  OF  THE  FIRST   VOLUME, 


